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CHAPTEK  XL. 

TEXAS,  OBEOON,  AND  THE  SLAVE-TRADE, 

March  fourth,  1821,  the  day  whereon,  according  to  law, 
Monroe  should  a  second  time  have  taken  the  oath  of  office, 
fell  on  a  Sunday.  Never  in  our  history  had  such  an  event 
happened  on  such  a  day,  and,  considering  the  peculiar  char- 
acter which  the  Christian  worid  has  given  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  Monroe  was  uncertain  what  to  do.  Regard  for  the 
Sabbath  prompted  him  to  put  oflF  the  oath  till  the  morrow. 
Regard  for  his  duty  prompted  him  to  take  it  the  moment  his 
first  term  expired.  In  the  end  his  religious  feelings  tri- 
umphed, and  he  was  sworn  into  office  at  noon  on  March  fifth, 
thereby  establishing  a  precedent  which  has  twice  been  fol- 
lowed since  his  death. 

The  first  important  act  of  his  second  term  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  Governorship  of  Florida. 
After  two  years  of  delay,  due  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain, 
the  Florida  treaty  of  1819  had  at  last  been  ratified  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  reratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
Washington's  birthday,  1821.  Time  did  not  serve  to  organ- 
ize the  new  territory;  hence,  beyond  spreading  over  it  the 
revenue  laws  and  the  law  against  the  slave-trade,  and  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  invest  the  powers  of  the  existing 
Government  in  a  proper  person,  no  legislation  had  been  at- 
tempted when  the  session  closed.  Whoever  was  sent  as  Gov- 
ernor would  be  invested,  therefore,  with  all  the  immense 
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2  TBICAS,  OREGON,  AND  THE  SLAVE-TRADE,  chap.xl. 

I>owcr8  of  the  old  Captain-General  of  Cuba  and  the  old  Gov- 
ernors of  Spanish  Florida,  save  that  he  could  neither  levy  taxes 
nor  grant  land.  For  this  post  a  man  of  the  utmost  prudence 
was  needed.  But  it  pleased  Monroe  to  select  Jackson,  be- 
cause;, in  his  opinion,  some  amends  were  due  for  the  attack 
ffiade  ui)on  the  general  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  two 
yijars  btsforc;  because  the  victory  at  New  Orleans  had  given 
liifn  a  poi)ularity  such  as  was  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  Ameri- 
can then  living;  and  because,  by  a  recent  act  of  Congress, 
he  was  about  to  be  turned  out  of  the  military  service  of  the 
I'nited  States. 

Tlic?  law  provided  that  after  June  first,  1821,  there  should 
U;  hilt  one  major-general,  and,  as  Jackson  was  the  youngest 
in  ('(tuiuiimioiif  he  must  go.  That  the  nation  might  be  spared 
tlie  (hViuui  of  <liH(!arding  the  most  distinguished  soldier  then 
in  her  m*TV\v.v,f  Monroe  at  once  appointed  him  Governor  of 
Flori<ltt,  and  (commissioner  to  receive  the  territory  from  the 
KimniardH,  lie  promptly  accepted  the  office,  and,  while 
JntiH'H  Grant  Forlwa  was  despatched  in  the  sloop  of  war 
Hornet  to  carry  the  order  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Captain- 
Gceneral  of  (Juha  for  the  delivery  of  the  province,  and  bring 
hack  the  nc'crc^Hsary  orders  for  the  surrender  of  Florida,  its 
fortM,  and  its  archives  to  the  American  conrnoiissioner,  Jack- 
tufU  travelled  slowly  southward  to  Pensacola.  At  that  city, 
in  'Inly,  amid  the  tears  and  sobs  of  the  people,  the  province 
was  formally  d(»Iivered  to  the  Americans. 

lla<l  the  wc(»ping  Spaniards  at  Pensacola  looked  over  the 
world  on  that  memorable  July  day,  they  could  have  found  no 
HiM>t  on  earth  so  blessed  as  the  United  States,  no  people  so  pros- 
perous an<I  happy  as  those  with  whom  their  lot  was  cast. 
Abroad,  near  by,  around  them  on  every  hand,  were  nations 
struggling  desperately  for  a  little  of  that  kind  of  liberty  of 
which  henceforth  it  was  to  be  their  privilege  to  enjoy  so 
much.  With  all  the  details  of  the  revolutions  and  counter- 
revolutions of  Mexico  and  Colombia,  Guatemala,  Chili, 
Buenos  Ay  res,  Naples,  Greece,  Portugal,  and  Spain  we  are 
most  happily  not  concerned.  Yet  the  story  of  them  must  be 
told  with  some  fulness  if  we  are  to  understand  two  memorable 
events  of  Monroe's  second  administration — the  announcement 
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of  the  doctrine  tLat  bears  his  name,  and  the  early  settlement 
of  Texas, 

The  uprising  of  the  Spaniards  against  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
in  June,  1808,  had  been  followed  by  a  struggle  between  the 
new  King  and  the  revo hit io nary  juntas  that  sprang  up  in 
every  Spanish  city  and  struggled  for  control  of  the  American 
colonies.  Chief  among  these  dependencies  of  the  Crown 
w^as  Mexico.  There  the  natives  of  Spain  and  the  Mexi- 
cans in  office,  influenced  by  the  emissaries  of  Bonaparte, 
would  gladly  have  obeyed  the  order  of  the  Council  of 
the  Indies  and  declared  for  King  Joseph.  The  Viceroy 
Iturigaroy  and  tlie  Mexican  peoplcj  led  by  the  agents  of  the 
junta  of  Seville,  were  for  adhering  to  Ferdinand  Seventh; 
but,  when  agents  of  other  juntas  appeared  and  claimed  to 
goveni  the  country,  the  |>eople  in  their  distraction  appealed 
to  the  viceroy  to  establish  a  revolutionary  go%'^ernment 
for  Mexico.  As  he  was  about  to  comply,  the  Spaniards 
holding  office  under  the  Crown  seized  and  committed  him  to 
the  prison  of  the  Inquisition.  AVhen  the  junta  of  Seville 
heard  of  this,  it  approved  the  act,  and  appointed  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mexico  viceroy.  He  was  soon  removed,  however, 
and  the  government  intrusted  to  the  Coiurt  of  Audience, 
which  held  it  when  the  victories  of  Napoleon  in  Spain  scat- 
tered the  junta  of  Si\ille  for  the  time  being.  It  reassembled, 
however,  at  Cadiz,  and  sent  out  Don  Jose  Venegas  as  viceroy. 

The  dispersion  of  the  junta  had  been  the  signal  for  a  re- 
volt of  the  native  Mexicans  under  the  lead  of  Don  iliguel 
Hidalgo,  a  curate  of  Dolores,  in  the  province  of  Guanaxuato. 
Ilalf-breeds  and  Creoles,  Indians  and  mestizos,  even  royal 
troops,  hurried  to  his  standard,  and,  with  an  army  growing 
8S  it  marched,  he  set  off  for  and  took  the  city  of  Guanaxuato. 
The  revolt  now  became  general,  and  Hidalgo,  after  providing 
abimdance  of  munitions  wdth  the  money  found  in  the  city 
treasury,  started  for  Mexico.  His  troops  were  many  and  en* 
thusiastic;  his  supplies  were  plentiful;  all  oppositiou  melted 
away  as  he  approached,  and  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to 
Btop  his  triumphant  progress.  But,  though  the  viceroy  had 
few  troops,  he  had  a  w^onpon  which  to  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious rabble  that  followed  Hidalgo  was  far  more  terrible 
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than  guns  and  soldiers — the  spiritual  arms  of  Rome.  This 
he  used,  and  Hidalgo  and  his  followers  were  excommunicated. 
To  weapons  of  this  sort  the  revolted  priest  paid  no  heed,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  But 
his  people  had  deserted  him  in  such  numbers  that  he  was 
forced  to  retreat,  was  pursued,  betrayed,  taken,  and  executed 
in  the  usual  Mexican  way.  One  of  his  followers,  Bernardo 
Outierres,  made  good  his  escape,  and,  after  a  long  flight  across 
Texas,  found  refuge  at  Natchitoches,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Lieutenant  Augustus  W.  Magee. 

Magee  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  had  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  Wilkinson  school  of  soldiers  on  the  frontier,  and 
was  quickly  persuaded  by  Gutierres  to  joint  in  an  attempt  to 
conquer  Texas.  To  get  followers  was  an  easy  matter,  for  the 
neutral  strip  which  lay  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Arroyo 
Hondo  had  long  been  inhabited  by  a  lawless,  desperate  set 
of  frecbrK>ter8,  who  lived  by  plundering  the  overland  trade 
between  Mexico  and  New  Orleans,  and  were  ready  for  any 
enterprise  however  reckless.  A  call  to  them  to  join  the  "  Re- 
publican Army  of  the  North  "  and  receive  forty  dollars  a 
month  and  a  league  of  land  in  the  Republic  of  Texas  was 
promptly  responded  to,  and  in  June,  1812,  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  under  Gutierres,  began  their  march  for  Spanish  BluflFs, 
on  the  Trinity  river.  With  the  history  of  that  army — ^how 
it  captured  Nacogdoches  and  the  fort  at  Spanish  Bluffs;  how 
it  (Tfiflfled  the  (.^olorado  and  was  besieged  by  Don  Manuel  de 
Salccdo,  Oovcmor  of  Texas,  at  La  Bahia;  how  it  drove  him  to 
San  Antonio;  how  it  captured  the  town,  and  treacherously 
put  to  death  Salcedo,  Simon  de  Herrera,  Governor  of  New 
Leon,  and  a  host  of  officers — need  not  be  related.  With  the 
capture  of  San  Antonio  success  left  the  Republicans.  They 
deposed  Gutierres,  placed  Don  Jose  Alvarez  Toledo  in  com- 
mand, wore  defeated,  and  in  two  months'  time  the  few  that 
remained  were  back  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sabine. 

After  establishing  a  camp  at  Gaines's  Ferry,  Toledo  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  collected  arms,  ammunition,  and 
a  few  men,  whom  he  led  to  El  Puente  del  Rey,  a  place  be- 
tween Vera  Cruz  and  Jalapa,  fortified  it,  and  waited  for  the 
troops  of  the  Mexican  republic  to  join  hinu 
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The  fall  of  Hidalgo  bad  not  ended  the  Btruggle  for  in- 
dependence* Another  priest,  Morelos  by  name,  had  rebelled, 
had  raised  an  army  in  .the  southwestern  provinces,  had  won 
a  great  battle  at  Tixtla,  and  had  snramoned  a  congress  to  meet 
at  Chilpanzingo,  which  in  1812  published  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, and  sent  Don  Joae  Manuel  Herrera  to  represent 
the  Mexican  republic  in  the  United  States,  But  with  the 
death  of  Morelos,  while  on  his  way  to  join  Toledo  at  El  Pu- 
eute  del  Rey,  the  cause  of  the  Republicans  languished,  and 
the  duty  of  revi\^ng  it  fell  on  Herrera, 

For  three  years  his  efforts  were  fruitless;  hut  in  Decem- 
ber, 1816,  Don  Luis  Amy,  w^ith  three  small  vessels,  broke 
through   the  Spanish   fleet   which  then  besieged   Cartagena 
and  escaped.  Gathering  about  him,  as  commodore  of  the  joint 
fleet  of  Mexico,  Venezuela,  La  Plata,  and  New  Granada,  some 
fiftt*en  vessels,  Aury  was  about  to  scour  the  gu!f  when  Her- 
rera persuaded  him  to  co-operate  in  another  attempt  to  con- 
quer Texas,    Learning  from  the  former  pirates  of  Barataria  of 
nlendid  harbor  afforded  by  Galvc^ston  Bay,  the  commo- 
Liud  the  Minister  decided  to  oceupy  it,  and  in  September, 
ISltJ,  landed  on  its  beach,  raised  the  flag  of  the  republic,  es- 
tablished a  government,  and  chose  Aury  civil  and  military 
(iovemor  of  Texas  and   Galveston  Island,  which  were  de- 
clared part  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Success  now  seemed  near.  Men  joined  him  from  the 
rnited  States,  The  pirates  of  Barataria,  glad  of  a  place  of 
refuge,  took  service  under  his  flag.  A  great  slave-trade  which 
be  0|>cned  with  New  Orleans  brought  money,  and,  what  was 
equally  important,  his  army  was  increased  l>y  the  imexpected 
Arrival  of  Xavier  Mina,  a  gallant  soldier  of  Navarre,  with 
arms,  ammunition,  military  stores,  and  two  hundred  well- 
officered  troops.  By  the  spring  of  1817  there  were  thus  gath- 
6fod  at  Galveston  some  six  hundred  fighting  men  under  three 
anders — Aury,  Xavier  Mina,  and  Colonel  Perry — all 
and  eager  to  act.  Just  at  this  time  some  letters  taken 
by  a  privateer  from  a  Spanish  ship  made  known  the  defenee- 
loB  state  of  the  town  of  Soto  la  Marina- — sixty  milcB  up 
the  Santander  river — and  against  this,  in  April,  the  three 
commanders  set  out.    It  fell  without  opposition,  and  with  ita 
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fall  the  expedition  ended  and  the  leaders  parted.  Amy,  in 
a  fit  of  jealousy,  went  back  to  Galveston.  Mina,  eager  for 
more  conquests,  announced  his  determination  to  march  farther 
inland.  Perry,  protesting  that  such  a  march  was  madness, 
led  his  troops  toward  the  United  States.  lU  fortune  attended 
them  all.  Mina  was  captured  by  the  royal  troops  and  put  to 
death;  Perry,  after  a  desperate  fight  at  La  Bahia^  in  which 
every  man  who  followed  him  was  slain,  blew  out  his  brains 
on  the  field  of  battle;  Aury,  on  his  return  to  Galveston,  foimd 
the  place  in  the  hands  of  the  pirates,  with  Lafitte  in  conunand, 
and,  after  a  vain  effort  to  establish  himself  at  Matagorda,  he 
sailed  away  to  join  McGregor  at  Amelia  Island,  whence  the 
United  States  drove  him  out. 

With  1819  came  the  Spanish  treaty,  the  adoption  of  the 
Sabine  as  part  of  the  boundary,  and  the  relinquishment  of  the 
claims  of  the  United  States  to  Texas.  All  over  the  southwest 
that  treaty  awakened  profound  indignation,  but  nowhere  did 
it  rise  so  high  as  in  the  town  of  !N'atchez.  From  it  had  gone 
out  each  of  the  expeditions  which  since  the  days  of  Philip 
Nolan  had  invaded  Texas.  To  it  had  come  for  refuge  every 
leader  who,  after  his  discomfiture,  had  escaped  death.  In  it 
as  a  great  river  town  enjoying  a  fine  trade  with  the  interior 
of  Tennessee  was  gathered  the  most  reckless,  lawless,  enter- 
prising population — flatboatmen,  steamboatmcn,  frontiers- 
men— to  bo  found  on  the  river.  To  them  an  appeal  was  made 
by  the  leaders  of  the  new  attempt,  and  at  a  public  meeting 
u  company  of  seventy-five  volunteers  was  raised  for  the  in- 
VHHion  of  Texas.  Dr.  James  Long,  who,  after  serving  as  a 
«nrfi;f»on  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  had  settled  at  Natchez, 
WMH  rhosen  to  command,  and  early  in  June  the  little  band  set 
out  for  Nacogdoches.  As  they  passed  across  Louisiana  and 
i'TtirtHiul  tlie  Sabine  and  entered  the  old  neutral  ground,  every 
uurvivor  of  former  bands  hurried  to  join  them,  so  that  when 
Ntt<M>|^do<'lio8  was  reached  Long  had  with  him  some  three 
hundred  men.     Among  them  was  Bernardo  Gutierres. 

At  Nacogdoches  the  "patriots" — so  they  called  them- 
sidvt^ti — c'Htablished  a  provisional  government,  appointed  a  su- 
jin^uui  I'ouncil  of  nine,  and  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
Texas  to  Ik)  a  free  and  independent  republic.     The  citizens 
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of  Texas^  so  the  document  reads^  have  long  indulged  the  hope 
that  when  the  boundaries  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Ameri- 
ca were  drawn,  Texas  would  be  brought  within  the  United 
States.    An  expectation  so  flattering  has  prevented  any  seri- 
ous eflFort  to  throw  oflF  the  yoke  of  Spain.     But  the  recent 
treaty  has  dispelled  the  illusion  so  long  and  so  fondly  cher- 
ished, and  roused  the  citizens  of  Texas  from  the  torpor  into 
which  a  fancied  security  lulled  them.     Spuming  the  fetters 
of  colonial  vassalage,  scorning  to  submit  to  an  atrocious  des- 
potism, they  have  therefore  resolved,  under  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  be  free,  and  are  prepared  unshrinkingly  to  meet  and 
firmly  to  sustain  any  conflict  in  which  this  declaration  may 
involve  them.* 

The  supreme  council  then  proceeded  to  make  laws  for 
raising  revenue  and  disposing  of  the  public  lands,  established 
a  printing  office,  and  despatched  Colonel  Gaines  to  Galves- 
ton to  ask  aid  of  Lafitte.  The  old  pirate  chief  assured  the 
officer  that  Long  had  his  best  wishes  for  success,  but  told  him 
that  the  fate  of  Perry,  Mina,  and  a  host  of  others  ought  to 
show  how  idle  it  was  to  wage  war  by  land  with  a  small  force 
of  men.  Long,  however,  would  not  profit  by  the  advice,  and, 
thinking  that  a  personal  visit  to  Lafitte  might  bring  success, 
he  set  off  for  Galveston,  and  got  back  to  find  the  Royalist 
anny  close  at  hand,  his  own  forces  scattered,  and  with  diffi- 
culty made  his  escape  to  the  United  States. 

Scarcely  had  Long  and  his  troops  been  scattered  when 
Moses  and  Stephen  Austin,  the  final  conquerors  of  Texas, 
made  their  appearance.  Moses  Austin  was  a  native  of  Dur- 
ham, in  Connecticut,  but,  after  a  series  of  migrations,  had 
taken  up  his  abode  about  1800  at  the  lead  mines  of  Missouri, 
then  a  part  of  Spanish  Louisiana.  Whether  it  was  the  restless 
spirit  which  had  driven  him  half  across  a  continent,  or  the 
treaty  of  1819,  or  the  rapid  settlement  of  Missouri,  that 
tnmed  his  attention  to  Texas  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  known  that 
in  that  year  he  began  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  best  way  of 
bringing  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  Texas  before  the  au- 
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thorities  of  Old  Spain.  lie  was  advLsed  to  apply  to  the  au- 
thorities of  New  Spain,  and  in  1820  set  out  for  Bexar  to  do 
90-  The  stoF}^  is  rekteJ  that  Governor  Marttiiez,  to  whom 
he  applied,  treated  him  as  an  intruder,  hade  him  quit  the 
province,  and  tliat  he  was  aetually  on  his  way  out  when 
he  fell  in  with  the  Baron  de  Bastrop,  whr^se  name  is 
forever  associated  with  that  of  Aaron  Burr.  Bastrop,  it  is 
certain,  took  up  his  cause,  explained  his  purposes  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  obtained  leave  to  draw  up  a  niemorial  asking  per- 
mission  to  eoloniiio  three  hundred  American  families  in  the 
northeastern  inland  provinces.  While  the  paper  was  oa  its] 
way  to  the  Commandant-General  Don  Joaquin  iVrredonJo  at 
Monterey,  Austin  started  back  to  the  United  States,  But  be-' 
tween  Bexar  and  the  Sabine  he  was  robbed  and  left  to  find  his 
way  as  best  he  could  to  the  Louisiana  settlements.  The  ex- 
posiu-e  and  suffering  were  too  much  for  him,  and  in  June, 
1821,  he  died,  laying  a  solemn  injunction  on  his  son,  Stephen 
F.  Austin,  to  go  on  with  the  scheme. 

The  injunction,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  obeyed;  indeed, 
no  sooner  was  the  father  buried  than  the  son  hastened  to  San 
Antonio,  conferred  with  the  Governor,  selected  his  tract,  and 
drew  up  the  plan  for  distribution  of  the  land  among  the  set- 
tlers. The  tract  selected  stretched  along  the  coast  from  Gal- 
veston Bay  to  Matagorda  Bay^  and  ran  inland  to  the  great 
highway  connecting  Nacogdoches  and  Bexar, 

The  terms  of  the  grant  required  four  things.  Three  hun- 
dred families  must  be  brought  in  from  Louisiana;  each  set- 
tier  must  be  a  Roman  Catholic  or  become  so  before  he  put 
foot  on  the  soil  of  Texas;  must  give  evidence  of  good  char- 
acter and  good  habits;  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  swear  to  uphold  the  government  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  All  who  came  on  those 
conditions  were  to  be  assigned  tracts  of  lands  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  family,  and  were  to  pay  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  an  acre.* 

To  find  settlers  ready  to  go  on  such  terms  was  an  easy 
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^^aatter,  and  in  November,  1821,  the  schooner  Lively,  with 
eighteen  emigrants,  sailed  for  Matagorda  Bay,  while  Austin 
'With  fourteen  more  went  on  by  land  to  the  Brazos,  down 
'Which  he  hurried  to  the  coast  to  meet  the  Lively.  But 
of  the  schooner  and  her  company  no  tidings  of  any  kind  ever 
reached  him.  For  three  months  he  waited  and  searched  the 
coast,  and  then  in  despair  went  on  to  San  Antonio  to  report 
his  loss  to  the  Governor. 

It  was  March,  1822,  when  Austin  reached  the  city  and 
heard  with  amazement  that  Mexico  was  in  rebellion  against 
Spain.  Li  1816,  when  Apodaca  succeeded  Calleja  as  Viceroy 
of  Mexico,  he  found  the  Bepublicans  dispersed  but  far  from 
conquered,  and,  in  the  hope  of  winning  them  back,  adopted 
a  mild  policy  of  forgiveness.  This  proved  successful.  Leader 
after  leader  threw  down  his  arms,  till  between  Mexico  city 
and  Acapulco  there  was  but  one  band  of  Bepublicans  imder 
anns.  Their  stronghold  was  a  mountain  on  the  road  between 
the  two  cities,  and  was  most  difficult  of  access;  their  leaders 
were  Guerrero,  Asensio,  and  Bradbum,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
who  had  gone  to  Mexico  with  Mina,  and  their  number  about 
fifteen  hundred. 

Li  the  hope  of  overcoming  this  last  remnant  of  the  Ee- 
pubUcans,  the  viceroy  appointed  Augustine  Iturbide  to  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  gave  him  some 
three  thousand  troops,  sent  him  to  Iguala,  on  the  road  to 
Acapulco,  and  bade  him  disperse  the  rebels.  But  before 
Iturbide  had  time  to  act  news  came  of  the  revolution  in  Old 
Spain,  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the 
introduction  of  reforms  which  aroused  and  alarmed  the 
clergy-  A  cry  for  independence  of  the  mother  country  was 
immediately  raised,  which  Iturbide  was  not  slow  to  turn  to 
his  own  profit,  and  from  his  camp  at  Iguala  he  issued  his  pro- 
nunciamento  in  February,  1821.  This  famous  plan  proposed 
that  Mexico  should  be  turned  into  a  limited  constitutional 
monarchy;  that  the  Crown  should  be  offered  to  each  member 
(if  necessary)  of  the  Bourbon  family,  beginning  with  Ferdi- 
nand Seventh;  and  that,  if  all  refused  it,  the  Mexican  Cortes 
should  select  the  king.  A  field-marshal  with  an  army  was  at 
once  sent  against  Iturbide.    But  the  clergy,  the  soldiers,  the 
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whole  people  were  behind  him,  and  in  four  months'  time 
Mexico  was  in  their  hands  and  Apodaca  in  prison.  Hardly 
had  these  events  happened  when  Lieutenant7Gteneral  Don 
Juan  O'Donoju,  sent  out  by  the  reformed  government  of 
Spain,  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  approved  what  Iturbide  had 
done,  requested  an  interview,  met  him,  and,  on  August 
twenty-fourth,  signed  and  published  the  treaty  of  Cordova. 
Till  Spain  could  act,  a  regency  of  six  persons,  with  Iturbide 
president,  was  to  administer  government;  and  until  a  con- 
gress could  assemble  a  junta  of  five  persons  was  to  act  as  a 
legislature.  As  Spain  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Cordova, 
Mexico  became  free  and  independent. 

The  first  Congress  under  the  new  order  of  things  assem- 
bled on  February  twenty-fourth,  1822,  and  was  already  well 
on  in  a  quarrel  with  Iturbide  when  Austin  arrived  at  San 
Antonio  and  was  told  by  the  Gov^nor  that  he  must  obtain 
a  confirmation  of  his  grant  by  the  Congress.  The  prospect 
of  success  was  poor;  but  he  proceeded  to  Mexico,  where 
he  found  Hayden  Edwards,  Robert  Lefwitch,  Green  Dewitt, 
three  Cherokee  chiefs — Bolles,Fuldo,and  Nicollet — and  Gen- 
eral James  Wilkinson,  each  seeking  a  contract  or  a  grant  of 
land  in  Texas.  So  many  applicants  gave  the  matter  much 
importance,  and  it  was  referred  by  the  Congress  to  a  committee 
who  brought  in  a  general  colonization  law,  which  was  about 
to  pass  when,  one  morning  in  October,  Iturbide  perpetrated 
a  political  crime  worthy  of  Charles  and  Cromwell. 

Iturbide  had  long  been  quarrelling  with  the  Congress  and 
with  the  regency,  and  one  night  in  May,  when  all  was  in  readi- 
ness, the  soldiers  and  the  rabble,  excited  by  his  agents  and 
headed  by  corporals  and  sergeants,  filled  the  streets  of  Mexico 
and  proclaimed  him  Emperor.  It  was  a  night  of  violence, 
of  uproar,  and  of  terror.  The  seven  hundred  bells  of  the  city 
pealed  from  every  convent,  church,  and  monastery.  Mus- 
ketry and  cannon  were  fired  from  the  barracks,  while  the 
shouts  of  the  mob  announced  to  the  startled  people  that  the 
fate  of  Mexico  was  settled.  When  morning  came  the  man 
thus  proclaimed  in  darkness  and  in  tumult  by  a  rabble  was 
duly  decreed  Emperor  of  Mexico  by  the  Congress  sitting  in  its 
hall  surrounded  by  bayonets.      Iturbide,  who  thenceforth 
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called  himself  Augustine  the  First,  having  no  further  use 
for  the  Congress,  determined  to  dismiss  it,  and  accordingly, 
just  after  the  members  had  assembled  on  the  morning  of  Oc- 
tober the  thirtieth,  General  Cortazar  entered  the  hall,  read 
the  imperial  order  dissolving  Congress,  and  announced  that 
if  the  members  did  not  leave  within  ten  minutes  he  would 
be  compelled,  in  obedience  to  orders,  to  drive  them  from  the 
building.  The  president  directed  the  order  to  be  spread  on 
the  journal,  called  on  Cortazar  to  sign  it,  and,  when  the  gen- 
eral had  done  so,  the  members  retired.*  The  Emperor 
Augustine  at  once  organized  a  Junta  of  thirty-five  members 
named  by  himself,  and  by  this  body  was  enacted,  in  January, 
1823,  the  first  law  for  the  colonization  of  Texas.  It  began 
with  a  repeal  of  the  royal  order  of  Philip  Second  for  the  ex- 
tennination  of  foreigners;  guaranteed  them  liberty,  security 
of  property  and  civil  rights,  provided  they  professed  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion;  promised  each  farmer  not  less  than 
one  labor,f  and  each  stock-raiser  not  less  than  one  league  X  of 
land;  and  freed  them  for  six  years  from  the  payment  of  all 
taxes,  duties,  and  tithes.  Settlers  could  come  individually  or 
as  members  of  an  empresario,  or  contractor's  company. 

Under  this  law  the  contract  of  Austin  was  formally  ap- 
proved in  February,  1823,  and  he  was  about  to  return  to  his 
colony  when  another  revolution  swept  the  Emperor  from  his 
throne  and  restored  the  republic. 

During  all  these  many  revolts,  uprisings,  and  revolutions 
the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa  had  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Spain.  Iturbide  had  attempted  to  secure  the  surrender  of  the 
castle  by  treaty,  and  had  gone  to  Jalapa  for  this  purpose,  when 
a  quarrel  arose  between  Santa  Anna,  who  commanded  the 
city  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  General  Echavani,  who  commanded 
both  the  city  and  the  southern  division  of  the  empire  in  which 
it  lay.  Santa  Anna  repaired  to  Jalapa  to  exculpate  himself, 
but  was  rudely  received  and  removed  from  command.  Hurry- 
ing to  Vera  Cruz  before  the  news  of  his  dismissal  was  known, 
he  paraded  the  troops,  renounced  allegiance  to  the  Emperor, 

*  Poinsett's  Notes  oo  Mexico,  p.  68.  X  A  league  was  equal  to  4,428  acres, 

t  A  labor  equalled  111  acres. 
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raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  gathered  an  army  about  him 
under  Guadalupe  Victoria,  Guerrero,  and  Bravo,  and  pre- 
pared for  war.     Iturbide  in  terror  fled  to  Mexico,  called  to- 
gether such  members  of  the  old  Congress  as  were  near,  and 
tendered  his  resignation.*     But,  as  a  quorum  was  not  pres- 
ent, they  refused  to  act.     A  few  days  later,f  when  a  quorum 
had  assembled,  his  letter  of  abdication  was  again  sent  in. 
To  accept  it  would  be  to  legalize  the  acts  by  which  he  had 
established  the  empire.     The  Congress  therefore  would  not 
consider  his  request,  but  allowed  him  to  leave  Mexico,  prom- 
ised him  an  annual  pension  of  twenty-flve  thousand  dollars, 
and  he  was  soon  on  his  way  to  Lisbon  with  his  family. 

The  moment  Iturbide  was  gone  the  old  Congress  appointed 
an  executive  of  three  men,  summoned  a  new  Congress,  which 
promptly  declared  every  act  of  the  late  Emperor  void,  and 
among  them  the  colonization  law  of  1823  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  Austin's  contract.  A  new  confirmation,  however,  was 
obtained  from  the  executive,  and  in  the  early  summer  of 
1823  Austin  returned  to  Texas,  laid  off  the  town  of  Colorado, 
and  marked  out  the  foundation  of  San  Felipe  de  Austin. 

The  new  Congress — the  Constituent  Congress,  as  it  was 
called — after  a  labor  of  five  months  framed  and  adopted  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  which  created 
eighteen  States  and  three  Territories,  and  assigned  to  each 
the  duty  of  establishing  a  government  of  its  own.:|:  Until 
this  time  the  province  of  Texas  had  never  been  connected 
with  that  of  Coahuila,  which  adjoined  it;  but  by  an  act  of 
the  Cortes  both  were  now  joined  and  made  the  State  of  Coa- 
huila and  Texas. 

The  first  Congress  of  this  new  State  began  its  sitting  in 
August,  and  in  the  following  March  passed  a  decree  in- 
tended "  to  increase  the  population  of  its  territory,  promote 
the  cultivation  of  its  fertile  lands,  the  raising  and  multiplica- 
tion of  stock,  and  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  commerce."  * 

*  March  8,  1828.  t  March  19,  1828. 

X  The  Constitution  was  adopted  bj  the  Congress  on  Jannary  81, 1824,  and 
proclahned  October  4,  1824. 

*  Lejes  7  Decretos  del  Estados  de  Coahuila  j  Texas  Deoreto  No.  16,  24  de 
Mano  de  1825. 
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It  was,  in  short,  a  state  colonization  law,  and  under  it  a  host 
of  men  who  had  long  been  seeking  grants  of  land  at  last  ob- 
tained their  contracts,  and  the  settlement  of  Texas  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  began  in  serious  earnest.  * 

While  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  thus  planting 
slave  colonies  in  Texas,  Great  Britain  was  striving  to  enlist 
the  United  States  in  an  international  effort  to  destroy  the 
skve-trade.  To  break  up  this  shameful  traffic  had  long  been 
part  of  British  foreign  policy.  As  early  as  1807  f  Parliament 
had  absolutely  forbidden  it  within  the  dominions  of  the  British 
Crown,  and  from  that  day  forward  no  treaty  was  made  with 
any  foreign  power  without  an  effort  to  bind  the  contracting 
party  to  take  some  steps  toward  the  suppression  or  at  least  the 
limitation  of  the  African  slave-trade.  Between  1810  and 
1814  she  secured  such  treaties  from  Portugal,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden;  persuaded  the  Netherlands  by  royal  decree  to  abol- 
ish the  slave-trade;  induced  Spain  to  limit  it  to  her  own  colo- 
nies; bound  France  to  abolish  it  within  five  years;  and  ob- 
tained from  the  French  Government  a  solemn  promise  to  aid 
her  in  persuading  the  allies  when  they  met  in  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  "  to  decree  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  so  that 
it  should  cease  universally  and  forever." 

When  that  Congress  met  in  1814,  France  and  Spain  re- 
fused to  go  further  than  they  had  already  gone,  and,  as  the 
other  powers  hesitated  to  press  them,  little  was  accomplished. 
Yet  that  little  was  a  distinct  gain.  It  was  agreed  that  an  an- 
nual conference  should  be  held  on  the  subject,  and  a  declara- 
tion was  made  that  all  civilized  nations  demanded  the  sup- 
pression of  this  traffic  in  human  beings  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
that  till  it  was  stopped  the  allied  sovereigns  would  not  con- 
sider their  work  done. 

This  pledge  was,  if  possible,  made  more  binding  still  by 
^  additional  article  to  the  definitive  treaty  signed  at  Paris 
on  November  thirtieth,  1815.     The  high  contracting  parties 

*  Among  the  grants  then  made  were:  April  16, 1825,  Robert  Leftwich,  200 
talies;  April  18,  1826,  Hayden  Edwards,  800  famiUes;  June  4,  1825,  Stephen 
Aistin,  500  families;  October  6,  1826,  Green  Dewitt,  300  families;  October  6, 
1825,  Martin  de  Leon,  150  families. 

t  Statute  46  George  HI,  ch.  62, 119 ;  47  George  in,  sess.  I,  ch.  86. 
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then  declared  that  tliej  had  in  their  respective  dominion 
prohibited  their  colonies  and  their  subjects  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  skve-trave,  and  agreed  to  concert  by  their  min- 
isters at  the  court  of  London  the  most  effective  measures  for 
the  entire  abolition  of  **  the  traffic  so  odious  and  so  highly 
reproved  by  the  laws  of  religion  and  Nature/' 

To  neither  of  these  salenin  engagements  would  Spain  or 
Portugal  consent  to  be  a  party.  Their  flags^  therefore,  at  once 
became  the  cover  for  a  trade  more  cruel,  more  extensive,  and 
more  defiant  than  ever  before.  Slavers  now  came  in  brigB 
and  swift-sailing  schooners,  well  armed,  well  manned,  and  fly- 
ing the  flags  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  scon  red  the  coast  from 
Sherbro  and  the  Hal  Unas  to  Cape  Appolonia.  Many  of  them 
were  American  privateers  of  the  late  war,  and  in  more  than 
one  encounter  beat  off  the  Princess  Charlotte,  one  of  the 
armed  vessels  Great  Britain  kept  on  the  coast.  Another  sent 
ftn  insolent  eliallenge  to  the  Prince  l^^gent  to  meet  her. 
Others  were  not  taken  till  a  desperate  engagement  had  been 
fought.  Others,  by  sailing  in  company,  were  enabled  to  defy 
any  force  that  could  be  brought  against  them.  The  Governor 
of  Sierra  I^one  declaredj  in  1817,  that  the  slave-trad©  was 
raging  dreadfully.  All  commerce  was  stopped,  as  no  tbbbcI 
with  negro  sailors  dared  venture  to  sea. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  Great  Britain,  in  1817,  under  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  invited  the  llinisters  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, and  France  to  a  conference,  and  concluded  conventions 
with  Portugal  and  Spain.  Each  agreed  to  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade  north  of  the  eqiiator  at  once,  and  south  of  the 
line  at  a  time  in  the  near  future.  Just  when,  Portugal  would 
not  say;  but  Spain  fixed  the  time  as  May  thirtieth,  1820. 

In  December,  1817,  the  inimstei-s  met  at  London.     Caa-^ 
tlereagh  reminded  them  that  since  the  treaty  of  1S15   theS 
slave-trade  had  greatly  revived;  that  it  had  been  attended 
with  new  horrore  caused  by  the  dreadful  crowding  of  slaves 
into   ships   not   intended   for   the    transportation    of   human 
beings,    but    for    escape    from    armed    cniisers;    and    tha' 
Great  Britain  had  made  earnest  effort  to  crush  the  growin 
evil,  but  had  found  tlie  difficulties  almost  irrepressible,     i 
the  first  place^  the  riglit  of  search,  which  was  a  belligeren 
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right,  had  ceased  with  the  war,  and  it  had  been  found  that 
imless  the  right  was  renewed  and  exercised  in  visiting  ships 
engaged  in  this  illicit  trade,  the  trade  would  go  on  more  pros- 
perously than  ever.  In  the  second  place,  fraudulent  papers 
were  obtained  so  easily  and  real  ownership  hidden  so  adroitly 
that  it  was  possible  for  the  subject  of  any  State  to  carry  on 
the  slave-trade  while  it  remained  legal  for  the  subjects  of 
any  State.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  five  powers  repre- 
sented should  frame  a  convention  and  agree  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  their  dominion;  to  make  the  traf- 
ficking in  slaves  by  their  subjects  a  criminal  offence;  and  to 
allow  to  their  war  ships  the  right  to  visit  vessels  suspected  to 
be  slavers;  and  that  Portugal  and  Brazil  should  be  urged  to 
abolish  the  trade  after  May  twentiethL,?k820.       ^'  ^*^ 

These  propositions  were  at  once  sent  off  by  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  their  courts;  but  no  answer  was  made  till  the 
second  annual  conference  of  the  powers  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
October,  1818. 

Meantime  Castlereagh  turned  to  the  United  States,  and 
in  June,  1818,  transmitted  to  Eichard  Eush,  our  Minister  in 
London,  copies  of  treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  which  Great  Britain  had  concluded  with  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  the  Netherlands,  and  formally  invited  the  United 
States  to  join  in  like  arrangements.  But  the  thing  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  The  convention  into  which  she  would  have 
us  enter  provided  for  mixed  courts  to  be  established  in  the 
colonial  possessions  of  one  of  the  parties.  The  United  States 
had  no  colonies,  nor  was  it  clear  that  under  the  Constitution 
Congress  could  set  up  a  court  to  execute  its  penal  laws  beyond 
its  territorial  limits — a  court  too  whose  judges  were  partly 
foreigners,  who  could  not  be  removed  by  impeachment  for 
corruption,  and  from  whose  decisions,  even  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  there  was  no  appeal.  The  convention 
would  have  provided  again  for  a  reciprocal  right  of  search 
by  such  armed  vessels  of  the  two  powers  as  might  have  espe- 
cial authority  and  instructions.  The  admission  of  the  right 
of  search  in  time  of  peace  for  any  purpose  whatever  would 
have  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  which  no  President  and 
no  party  could  then  have  withstood.    For  these  reasons,  there- 
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papers.  The  common  method  of  proceeding  was  for  an 
American  or  English  ship  to  go  with  a  cargo  to  Havana  or  to 
TenerifEe,  make  a  nominal  sale  of  ship  and  cargo  to  some 
Spanish  honse,  obtain  regular  Spanish  papers  and  a  nominal 
Spanish  captain,  and  with  the  real  captain  as  supercargo  or 
passenger  sail  for  Africa.  Once  there  the  cargo  would  be 
delivered  to  a  slave  factor  on  shore,  and  a  contract  made  for 
skves;  after  which  the  ship  would  put  to  sea  for  a  certain 
number  of  days,  while  the  negroes,  chained  two  and  two,  were 
brought  down  to  the  coast  and  placed  in  a  rude  shed  near  the 
beach.  On  the  return  of  the  vessel  a  signal  would  be  made, 
and  in  an  hour  her  hold  would  be  packed  with  wretched 
Africans. 

Shocked  at  these  things,  Monroe  again  brought  the  mat- 
ter before  Congress,  and  a  House  committee  recommended 
that  a  limited  right  to  search  American  vessels  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  be  granted,  and  that  the  President  be  authorized 
to  negotiate  with  European  powers  for  the  suppression  of  the 
skve-trade.*  Nothing  came  of  it,  nor  of  a  similar  resolution 
and  recommendation  made  one  year  later.f  Another  twelve 
months  brought  better  fortune,  and,  just  as  the  Seventeenth 
Congress  was  about  to  expire,  a  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  enter  on  negotiations  passed  the  House  almost 
unanimously.  ^ 

It  was  then  too  late  for  the  Senate  to  act.  But,  as  Great 
Britain  was  once  more  urging  the  United  States  to  join  with 
her  in  a  convention  granting  a  limited  right  of  search,*  Mon- 
roe took  the  sense  of  the  House  as  a  guide,  and  offered  to 
negotiate  with  a  view  to  making  the  slave-trade  piracy  under 
the  law  of  nations.  |  This  Great  Britain  consented  to  do,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  a  convention  was  signed  at  London,'*'  and 
after  much  mutilation  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  but  never 

*  American  State  Papers.  Foreign  Relations,  toI.  t,  pp.  92,  98.  Febroarj  9, 
1821. 

f  American  State  Papers,  ibid.y  pp.  140,  141.    April  12,  1822. 
t  February  28,  1828.    Teas,  181 ;  Nays,  9. 

*  Canning  to  Adams,  January  29,  1828. 
I  Adams  to  Canning,  March  81,  1828. 

^  March  18,  1824. 

TOL.  T.--8 
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Bigned  by  the  King*  In  it  was  a  provision  for  a  limited 
right  of  search  by  oiReers  appointed  by  the  two  Governments 
to  cruise  **  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  America,  and  the  AVest 
Indies  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.'' 

To  come  to  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain  on  any  mat* 
ter  wa«  quite  iinposniblo.  An  act  of  Russia  liad  suddenly 
brought  up  for  diseoiision  the  question  of  the  ownership  of 
Oregon, 

In  the  autumn  of  1818,  as  Mn  J,  B,  Prevost,  the  Ameri- 
can eonmiissioner  sent  out  by  the  President  to  receive  the 
formal  delivery  of  Astoria,  was  on  liis  way  home,  he  stopped 
at  the  port  of  ilonterey,  in  California.  While  there  he  WTx>te 
a  long  report  of  his  mission,  described  the  Columbia  river, 
the  climate,  soil,  and  physical  features  of  Oregon,  and  closed 
his  narrative  with  an  account  of  an  incident  which  he  thought 
most  serious.  Until  181G  the  Kussians,  he  said,  had  no  set- 
tlement south  of  fifty-five  degrees.  But  in  that  year,  excited 
very  probably  by  the  glowing  descriptions  of  Humboldl 
they  had  established  two  colonies  of  an  important  charactenl 
One  was  at  Atooi,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  other  wa 
on  the  California  coast,  a  few  leagues  from  San  Francisc<] 
the  northern  limit  of  Spanish  occupation.  Only  two  days  be-^ 
fore  he  reached  Monterey  two  vessels  had  left  that  town  for 
the  Kuasian  settlement,  carrying  to  it  implements  of  hus- 
bandry and  mechanics  of  every  sorL  So  plain  an  intention 
tu  acquire  a  site  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  by  a  race  but 
just  emerging  from  savagery,  and  ruled  by  a  chief  who  sought 
not  to  emancipate  but  to  inthrall,  ought  surely,  Mr.  Prevost 
thought,  to  excite  the  serious  apprehensions  of  the  United 
States.* 

But  it  did  not  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  United 
States,  and  neither  the  President  nor  Congress  cared  what 
went  on  in  Oregon, 

In  December,  1820,  attention  was  for  a  moment  drawn 
to  the  country  by  a  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  situation  of  the  settlements  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
expediency  of  occupying  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river* 
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The  committee  were  diligent^  and  aoon  made  a  long  report 
and  presented  a  bill  to  authorize  the  occupation  of  the  Colum- 
bia and  regulate  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  report  began  with  a  careful  review  of  our  title  to  the 
country*  told  of  the  discovery  of  the  river;  of  ita  exploration 
by  Lewis  and  Clarke;  of  the  building  of  Fort  Clatsop  at  its 
mouth;  of  the  foxmding  of  Astoria;  of  the  establishment  by 
Astor's  men  of  five  sub-stations  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea;  and  dwelt  at  length  on  the  value  of  the  fur  trade.  It 
told  of  the  wonderful  energy  displayed  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
and  Northwest  Fur  Companies  in  their  search  for  fui's;  how 
they  carried  the  supplies  intended  for  the  Indians  and  the 
traders  across  the  continent  from  Montreal  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains^ and  brought  back  the  furs  by  a  route  three  thousand 
miles  longj  paddling  their  birch  canoes  through  innumerable 
rivers^  across  more  than  sixty  lakes,  and  carrying  them  over 
one  hundred  and  thirty  portages  from  a  few  yards  to  thirteen 
miles  in  length.  Many  of  the  establishments  of  the  North- 
west Company  were  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States* 
To  bring  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  all  the  profits  of 
this  fur  trade  it  was  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  put  a  few 
troops  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mi^ouri,  and  confine  the 
British  to  their  own  domain.  If  the  Canadians  could  carry  on 
their  trade  in  spite  of  such  natural  obstacles,  how  much  more 
easily  and  profitably  could  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
conduct  theirs  along  the  deep  and  smooth  Missouri,  running 
through  a  soil  of  lioundkss  fertihty,  and  separated  by  a  port- 
age of  less  than  two  hundred  mile^  from  another  great  river 
flowing  into  the  Pacific!  This  portage  was  not  a  matter  of 
doubt.    In  several  places  the  Rocky  Mountains  w^ere  so  smooth 

■  and  open  that  ten  men  in  twenty  days  could  take  a  wagon 

■  loaded  with  furs  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Missouri 
I  to  those  of  the  Columbia,  All  that  was  needed  to  develop 
I  Oregon  was  a  small  and  permanent  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
H£blumbia,  and  this  was  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

^^y  To  the  majority  of  Congressmen  who  listened  to  the  re- 
port, Oregon  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri  seemed 
farther  away  and  less  accessible  than  Africa,  That  the  United 
States  could  ever  want  a  foothold  on  the  Pacific  seemed  pre- 
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posterous,  and,  having  heard  the  visionary  report  of  the  coi»- 
mittee,  their  bill  was  laid  on  the  table. 

There  it  lay  when^  one  day  in  February,  1822,  the  Chev- 
alier Pierre  de  Politiea,  the  Russian  Minister,  placed  a  moetj 
alarming  document  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
It  was  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  set  forth  that] 
the  pursuits  of  commerce,  whaling,  and  fishing,  and,  inde 
of  all  other  industries,  whether  on  the  islands  or  in  the  portal 
and  gulfs  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America  from  Behriiigj 
Strait  to  fifty-one  degrees,  were  exclusively  granted  to  Kii 
Biao  subjects.  Foreign  vessels  were  therefore  forbidden  aot' 
only  to  land  on  the  coast  and  islands^  but  even  to  come  within 
one  hundred  Italian  miles  of  them. 

So  unexpected  an  attempt  to  define  the  boundary  of  th 
two  countries  aroused  the  President,  who  demanded  of  ill 
Russian  Minister  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  baBod.  Why  hii 
not  the  boundary  been  arranged  by  treaty?  Why  were  ves 
of  the  United  States  excluded  beyond  the  limit  to  which  tc 
ritorial  jurisdiction  extended?  He  answered  that  the  K^tssifl 
had  long  maintained  a  settlement  at  Novo  Archangekk, 
latitude  fifty-seven,  and  that  fifty-one  degrees  was  about 
way  between  Novo  Archangelsk  and  the  mouth  of  the 
lumbia.  The  restriction  forbidding  an  ajiproach  to  the 
was  laid  in  onler  to  keep  out  foreign  adventurers  who,  nH 
content  with  carrying  on  an  illicit  trade  injurious  to  the 
teresta  of  the  Rnssian  American  Fur  Company,  had  suppli 
anna  and  amnumition  to  the  natives  of  the  Itussian 
810BS  in  America  and  incited  them  to  revolt.*  Against  the 
doctrines  Adams  protested;  f  but  Politiea  cut  sliort  the  di 
ciission  by  the  stjiti'nicnt  that  he  liatl  no  antlioritv  tu  ooil 
tinue  it4 

This  curt  answer  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  inatter^and  Mol 
roe,  in  his  aimual  message  to  (Vjngress  in  December,  182^ 
8uggf*sted  that  the  time  had  come  to  think  seriously  of  oceuj 
ing  Oregon.    The  House  at  once  called  up  tlie  old  bill  of  182i 
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and  listened  again  to  speeches  in  which  the  manifest  inten- 
tion of  Great  Britain  to  seize  and  hold  the  country,  the  great 
value  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  upper  Missouri  and  Columbia 
valleys,  and  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  set- 
tlement on  the  Pacific  coast  were  once  more  set  forth  with 
argument  and  statistics,  all  to  no  purpose.  The  House  flatly 
refused  to  consider  it. 

Failure  in  the  House  did  not  discourage  the  friends  of  the 
idea  in  the  Senate,  and  a  couple  of  weeks  later  Benton  moved 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  an  appropriation  to 
enable  the  President  to  take  and  hold  possession  of  our  Terri- 
tories on  the  northwest  coast.  To  this  the  Senate  agreed.  But 
the  session  soon  ended,  and  no  report  was  made. 

Two  months  after  the  members  had  gone  to  their  homes 
Adams  received  a  note  from  the  Baron  de  Tuyl,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded the  Chevalier  de  Politica,  asking  that  the  American 
Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  be  given  power  to  settle  the  differ- 
ences by  negotiation.*  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  in- 
structions were  duly  drawn  and  despatched.f 

While  Adams  was  busy  preparing  them,  the  baron  called 
one  morning  at  the  Department  of  State,  and,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  was  told  that  Russia's  claim  to  a  right  to  colo- 
nize on  the  Pacific  coast  could  not  be  listened  to,  because  both 
North  and  South  America,  in  consequence  of  the  independ- 
ent position  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  had  assumed  and 
maintained,  were  closed  to  colonization  by  European  powers. 
From  this  doctrine  the  baron  dissented  most  heartily;  but  it 
seems  to  have  impressed  Mr.  Adams  so  strongly  that  it  was 
reasserted  by  him  in  a  letter  to  our  Minister  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Mr.  Middleton  was  to  admit  no  part  of  the  Russian  claims, 
and  rest  those  of  the  United  States  on  the  Spanish  treaty  of 
1819,  which  secured  all  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  Spain 
to  the  coast  north  of  forty-two  degrees;  on  the  discovery  of 
the  Columbia  by  Gray,  on  the  exploration  of  the  country  by 

♦  Baron  de  Tuyl  to  AdamF,  April  24,  1828. 
t  Adams  to  Mr.  Middleton,  July  22, 1828. 
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Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  on  the  settlement  at  Astoria-  He 
might,  however,  agree  that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States 
should  land  at  any  Eussian  settlement  without  permission  of 
the  Russian  commander,  that  no  subjects  of  the  Emperor 
should  land  at  any  American  settlements  without  consent  of 
the  American  authorities,  and  that  no  American  settlements 
should  be  made  north  and  no  Eussian  settlements  should  be 
established  south  of  fifty-five  degrees  north  latitude. 

Meantime  Great  Britain  had  protested  against  the  im- 
perial ukase,  and  had  in  like  manner  been  invited  to  an  amica- 
ble negotiation  for  the  adjustment  of  her  claims.    It  was  sup- 
posed that,  as  England  and  America  held  the  country  in  joint 
occupation,  the  two  nations  would  carry  on  a  joint  negotia- 
tion with  Russia.     But  when  it  was  found  that  the  British 
envoy  had  power  to  discuss  but  not  to  conclude  anything, 
and  that  authority  to  act  jointly  was  not  likely  to  be  given 
him,  Henry  Middleton  began  the  negotiation  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  alone  by  offering  fifty-five  degrees  as  a 
boundary  or  line  of  demarcation.    Russia  then  offered  fifty- 
four  degrees  forty  minutes,  which  was  accepted  and  incor- 
porated in  the  convention  signed  in  April,  1824. 

The  discussion  thus  raised  by  Russia  made  it  most  fitting 
that  the  United  States  and  England  should  come  to  an  under- 
standing as  to  their  respective  pretensions.  Adams  therefore 
instructed  Richard  Rush  to  bring  up  the  matter  and  to  state 
definitely  the  grounds  on  which  the  United  States  took  her 
stand.  The  Russian  application  of  the  colonial  principle  of 
exclusion  was  not  to  be  admitted  as  lawful  on  any  part  of  the 
northwest  coast  of  America.  Indeed,  it  was  to  be  denied  that 
such  a  principle  could  be  applied  by  any  European  nation. 
It  was  true  that,  by  the  Nootka  Sound  Convention  of  1790, 
England  had  agreed  that,  so  far  as  Spanish  settlements  ex- 
tended in  North  and  South  America,  Spain  possessed  the  ex- 
clusive rights  territorial,  and  of  navigation  and  fishery,  to 
a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  coasts  so  actually  occupied. 
But  the  independence  of  the  South  American  nations  and  of 
Mexico  had  extinguished,  said  Adams,  the  exclusive  colonial 
rights  of  Spain  in  North  and  South  America,  and  "the 
American  continents  henceforth  will  no  longer  be  subjects 
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of  coloTiizatiOB,  Occupied  by  civilized  mdependent  nations, 
they  will  be  accessible  to  Europeans  on  tliat  footing  alone, 
and  tbe  Pacific  Ocean  and  every  part  of  it  will  remain  open 
to  the  navigation  of  all  nations,  in  like  manner  witb  the  At- 
lantic." 

As  to  the  boundary,  Rush  was  to  offer  to  stipulate  that 
no  settlements  be  made  in  future  by  the  Russians  south  of 
fifty-five  degrees,  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  north  of 
fifty-one  degrees^  or  by  British  subjects  either  south  of  fifty- 
one  or  north  of  fifty-five  degrees.  He  might,  however,  if 
England  insisted  on  it,  accept  forty*nine  degrees  as  the  bound- 
ary from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  sea.  These  two  proposi- 
tions were  accordingly  made  l)y  Rush,  and  were  met,  the  one 
with  a  declination  and  the  other  with  a  flat  deniah  Great 
Britain,  it  was  answered,  considered  the  whole  of  the  unoccu- 
pied parts  of  America  open  to  her  for  settlement  in  the  future 
just  as  they  had  been  in  tbe  past,  and  would  make  no  excep- 
tion of  the  northwest  coast,  whether  north  of  forty-two  degrees 
or  south  of  fifty-one.  Yet  she  would  from  pure  goodness, 
from  a  desire  to  close  sources  of  disagreement  which  the  fu- 
ture might  multiply  and  aggravate,  waive  her  rights  and  sug- 
gest a  line  of  demarcation.  This  line  was  the  parallel  of 
forty-nine  degrees  from  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  northeasternmost  branch  of  the  Columbia  river,  and 
thence  down  the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Rush  re- 
jected it  as  promptly  as  England  had  rejected  that  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  tendered  forty-nine  degrees  from  the  moim- 
tains  to  the  sea.  Again  England  declined  the  offer,  and  the 
negotiation  came  to  naught.* 

So  the  matter  stood  wlien  Monroe,  in  December,  1824, 
met  Congress  for  the  last  time.  In  bis  message  he  once  more 
called  attention  to  our  interests  on  the  Pacific  coast,  once  more 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  military  post  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river,  and  the  House  once  more  went  back  to 
the  matter.  The  old  bill  was  taken  up,  and,  when  the  objec- 
tions had  been  made  and  answered,  it  was  passed.  In  the 
Senate,  however,  it  encountered  strong  opposition  from  men 
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wliose  ideas  were  best  expressed  by  a  senator  frora  l^ew  Jersey. 
lie  objected  because  the  ten  years  of  joint  occupation  under 
the  con%'entioii  of  1818  had  not  yet  expired;  because  till  it 
had  expired,  to  take  possession  by  military  force  iivould  be 
highly  improper;  because  we  had  never  yet  spread  our  laws 
over  a  territory  but  with  the  intention  of  sooner  or  later  mak- 
ing it  a  State,  and  a  State  Oregon  never  could  be.  Our  union, 
said  Mr.  Dickerson,  is  already  too  extensive.  The  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mi^ 
souri  ia  3,555  miles.  But  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  is  1,1  iS 
milea  from  Washington,  which  city  is  therefore  4,703  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Suppose  now  that  Oregon 
is  a  State  in  the  Union,  and  that  a  member  of  Congress  from 
the  far  western  confines  of  our  country  sets  out  from  his  home 
to  make  the  journey  of  4,700,  or  say  4,650  miles  to  Wash- 
ington. At  the  rate  members  of  Congress  travel,  according 
to  law — that  k^ twenty  miles  a  day^he  would  require,  to  come 
to  the  seat  of  government  and  go  home  again,  four  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days.  If  he  should  lie  by  on  Sundays — say 
sixty-six  of  them — he  would  spend  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  days  on  the  way*  But  suppose  he  made  haste,  and  trav- 
elled thirty  miles  each  day  and  rested  every  Sunday,  he 
would  then  consume  throe  hundred  and  fifty  days.  This 
w^ould  enable  a  young  and  energetic  traveller  to  leave  his 
home,  come  to  Washington,  spend  tw^o  weeks  attending  to  his 
duties  in  the  Uouse,  and  get  back  home  again  in  the  course 
of  just  one  year  to  a  day.  For  this  long  and  perilous  journey 
he  wouhl  receive  $3,720  dollars  as  mileage.  He  might  come 
by  w^ater  around  Cape  Horn,  or  by  Behring  Strait  around 
the  north  coast  of  our  continent  to  Baffin's  Bay,  and  so  to 
Wasbinton,  Tnie,  this  northwest  passage  had  not  been  dis- 
covered except  on  the  maps.  But  it  would  be  before  Oregoa 
became  a  State, 

Benton  answered  him.  Ignoring  what  he  was  pleased  to 
consider  Mr.  Dickerson's  wit,  the  senator  from  Missouri  re- 
viewx*d  at  great  length  the  claims  of  the  two  countries  to  Ore- 
gon, declared  ours  to  be  incontestable,  and  to  rest  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Columbia  by  Captain  Gray  in  1700;  on  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  in  1803  j  on  the  exploration  or  discovery 
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of  the  Columbia  from  its  head  to  its  mouth  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke  in  1805;  on  the  settlement  at  Astoria  in  1811;  and 
on  the  Spanish  treaty  of  1819. 

The  question  of  title  disposed  of,  Benton  turned  to  that 
of  occupation.  On  this  he  took  four  positions:  That  the 
United  States  had  the  right  of  possession;  that  Great  Britain 
had  actual  possession;  that  she  resisted  occupation  by  the 
United  States;  and  that  after  1828  the  party  in  possession 
would  have  the  right  of  possession  till  ownership  was  settled 
by  negotiation  or  by  arms.  After  touching  briefly  on  the 
first  point,  Benton  passed  to  the  second,  and  reminded  the 
Senate  that  the  delivery  of  Astoria  to  the  United  States  was  a 
pretence  and  a  shame.  Mr.  Prevost,  said  Benton,  was  carried  on 
a  British  sloop  of  war  from  Lima  to  Astoria  where  he  stayed 
just  five  days.  During  this  time  he  signed  a  receipt  for  the 
dehvery  of  the  post,  and  accepted  a  remonstrance  from  the 
British,  protesting  against  the  delivery  till  the  question  who 
owns  Oregon  had  once  and  for  all  been  decided.  This  was  all 
he  did.  The  actual  control  of  the  fort  was  not  changed 
for  an  hour.  The  British  flag  was  hauled  down  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  run  up  to  satisfy  the  words  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent.  But  Mr.  Prevost  could  not  man  the  fort  himself. 
He  brought  no  sailors  and  no  soldiers  to  do  so  for  him,  and 
on  the  day  he  sailed  away  it  was  as  much  under  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  as  on  the  day  he  came.  Over  it  at  this  moment 
the  British  flag  is  flying.  It  still  bears  the  name  of  Fort 
George,  and  at  it  the  medals  of  George  the  Fourth  are  still  dis- 
tributed to  the  chiefs  of  the  surrounding  Indian  tribes.  And 
more  than  this:  Five  other  posts  have  since  been  built  along 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  as 
part  of  a  great  cordon  three  thousand  miles  in  length  stretch- 
ing along  our  frontier  for  a  purpose  which  every  citizen  and 
every  Indian  of  the  West  well  understands,  and  which  the 
United  States  makes  no  effort  to  counteract. 

In  evidence  of  his  third  point,  Benton  cited  the  public 
documents.  He  recalled  to  the  Senate  how,  in  1815,  the  Brit- 
ish charge  cCaff aires j  Mr.  Baker,  had  refused  to  give  an  order 
for  the  delivery  of  Astoria;  how  in  1817  Mr.  Bagot,  the  Min- 
ister, had  remonstrated  against  the  occupation  of  the  country 
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by  the  United  States;  how  in  1821  Mr.  Canning,  then  Min- 
ister^ when  the  qiieistion  of  oeonpation  was  before  Congress^ 
had  twice  attempted  to  arrest  discussion;    and  how,  iuspired 
by  British  agents,  tlie  National  Intelligencer  had  published 
essay  after  essay  ridiculing  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to 
any  part  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America*      *'  With  a  fleet 
on  the  coast,  with  a  fort  at  the  month  of  the  Colmnbia,  with^ 
batteries  along  its  banks,  with  a  line  of  posts  to  Canada  an< 
140,000  Indians  at  her  command,  does  any  man  suppose 
when  1828  comes  Great  Britain  will  give  np  possession  of  ti 
country  she  is  doing  so  much  to  secure? 

*'  But  gentlemen  ask^  What  are  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  occu]mtion?  I  answer,  The  advantages  will  be 
securing  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  Columbia,  the  Il(X*ky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  upper  Missouri;  preventing  the  Russians  and 
the  British  getting  control  of  the  Indians  on  the  Columbia j 
a  naval  station  for  us  on  the  Pacific;  communication  between 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  and,  chief  of  all, 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  powers  from  Oregon, 

*'  Gentlemen  ask  again,  Wliat  effect  will  a  new  territory  or 
a  new  State  have  on  the  Union?  I  answer,  It  will  be  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  new  and  independent  power.  This  Republic  should 
have  Ihuits.  "Wniere  they  should  be  on  the  north  or  the  south 
is  not  now  for  me  to  say.  But  westward  they  are  fixed  by 
the  hand  of  Nature,  and  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
may  be  named  as  offering  a  convenient,  natural,  and  ever- 
lasting boundary.  In  planting  the  seed  of  a  new  power  on  the 
western  coast,  it  should  be  well  understood  that  when  strong 
enough  to  take  care  of  itself  the  new  Government  should  sepa- 
rate from  the  mother  empire  as  the  child  separates  from  the 
parent.  You  think  this  is  looking  far  into  the  future.  It  is 
not.  Within  a  century  from  this  day  a  population  greater 
than  that  of  the  present  United  States  will  exist  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

"  But  the  question  now  l>efore  us  is,  Shall  we  execute  the  ^ 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  expel  the  British  from  the  Columbia,  pei^^fl 
feet  our  title,  and  take  possession  of  the  country?    What  use 
shall  then  be  made  of  it  is  to  be  settled  later.     But  oi 
point  there  should  be  no  doubt — the  people  of  the  United* 
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States  mil  neitlior  be  tricked  nor  bullied  out  of  this  territory, 
nor  suffer  a  monarcliical  power  to  grow  upon  it." 

The  maiilv  speech  of  Benton  fell  on  dull  ears.  The  report 
of  Major  Long  had  done  its  work.*  That  magnificent  stretch 
of  rolling  prairie  which  lies  between  Missouri  and  Iowa  on 
the  east  and  the  Kc'ckj  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  extends 
from  Texas  to  our  northern  frontier=-a  region  now  cut  xip 
into  eight  States,  supporting  a  population  of  more  than  fiye 
millions,  dotted  w^ith  towns  and  cities,  five  of  which  may  each 
boast  of  more  inhabitants  than  any  city  in  the  Union  in  1825; 
a  land  of  wheat  fields  and  cornfields  and  mines  and  ranches — 
was  condemned  as  a  wilderness,  over  which  buffaloes  and 
Indians  might  roam,  but  on  which  civilised  man  could  find 
no  habitation.  With  such  a  desert  barrier  between  the  States 
and  Oregon,  it  seemed  idle  to  the  senators  to  give  any  heed 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  bill  for  the  occupation  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  was  laid  upon  the  table  by  a  vote 
of  twenty-five  to  fourteen* 


*  "  The  vaat  region  cotumenciDg  near  the  aouroea  of  the  Snbbe,  Trioitj, 
Brazos,  and  Colorado,  and  extending  northwardly  t<j  the  fwrtj-nititli  degree  of 
north  latitude,  by  which  the  United  States  territory  is  limilcd  in  that  direction,  la, 
throughout,  of  a  Bimflar  character.  The  whole  of  thia  region  eecins  pecnliarlj 
adapted  as  a  range  for  buflFal<M?s,  wild  goats,  and  other  wild  game,  incalculable 
piultitTides  of  which  find  ample  pasturage  and  subsistence  upon  it, 

**  This  region,  however,  viewed  as  a  frontier,  may  prove  of  infinite  importance 
to  the  United  States,  masmuob  ns  it  is  calculated  to  serve  as  a  barrier  to  prevent 
too  great  an  extensfoa  of  our  population  iire&tward.**^Ijong'a  Expedition,  vol  ii, 
p.  861. 
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CHAPTER  XU. 

GEOWTH   OF   THE   MONBOB   DOOTBINE. 

The  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  come  to  an  agreement  con-  ■ 
ceming  the  boundary  of  Oregon  in  1824  may  be  ascribed 
in  large  part  to  her  denial  of  a  principle  of  colonization  as- 
serted by  Monroe  in  1823.  The  story  of  the  origin,  growth, 
and  final  announcement  of  the  famous  doctrine  of  which 
this  principle  is  a  part — the  doctrine  which  bears  the  name 
of  President  Monroe — is  a  long  one,  but  the  great  results 
to  which  it  has  led  in  our  time  require  that  the  story,  long  as  it 
is,  should  be  told. 

When  France  declared  war  on  Great  Britain  in  1798, 
and  sent  Citizen  Genet  to  be  her  Minister  in  the  United 
States,  our  country  was  called  on  for  the  first  time  to  decide 
once  for  all  what  part  it  should  play  in  the  politics  of  Eu- 
rope. The  question  was  a  hard  one  to  settle.  We  were  bound 
to  France  by  ties  of  gratitude,  by  a  treaty  of  amity  and  oom- 
nierco,  and  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  in  which  we  had  solemnly 
guaranteed  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  and  so  to  the 
French  Republic  as  his  successor,  "  the  possessions  of  the 
French  Crown  in  America."  We  were  bound  to  Great  Brit* 
ain  by  no  tie  of  gratitude  and  by  no  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
mence. But  the  cautious,  far-sighted,  hard-headed  man  who 
filled  the  presidential  chair  met  the  issue  squarely,  and,  taking 
the  |x>litic,  not  the  sentimental,  course,  issued  his  proclamation 
of  neutrality. 

For  that  act  he  was  denounced  and  slandered  as  no  other 
President  from  his  day  down  to  that  of  Lincoln  was  ever 
slandereil.  But  he  held  fast  to  his  purpose,  and  when  the  time 
came  to  retire  from  office  reasserted  the  policy  of  not  med- 
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dling  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  in  his  farewell  address 
gave  re-asong  for  assuming  such  a  position.* 

The  stormy  years  of  Adams's  administration,  the  expul- 
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*Wa»hmffton^9  Farewell  AddretA,  Septemhtr^  1796, — The  gre&t  nik  of  ooDduct 
for  08  to  re^rd  to  forei^  nationB  is,  in  cxtfuiding  our  oommercial  relations,  to 
k&re  with  thciD  as  little  potltical  connection  aa  poasibte.  So  far  as  we  have 
ilreadj  formed  engagemente,  let  them  be  ffulMled  with  perfect  good  f&itk 
Here  let  qm  etop* 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  ma  have  none  or  a  irerj  remote 
relation.  Hence,  fihe  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  contro verifies,  the  caiis^ji  of 
which  arc  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence»  therefore,  it  must  be  un- 
wfoe  in  OS  to  implicate  ourselvea  by  arti  tidal  ties  In  the  ordinary  viciHsitudes  of  her 
poUtici,  or  the  ordinary  combinationB  and  collisions  of  her  f riendgbipa  or  enmities. 

Oar  detached  and  distant  dtoation  inTites  and  enables  ua  to  pursue  a  different 
course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  au  efBcient  government^  the  period  ia 
not  far  off  when  wo  may  defy  material  injury  from  external  annoyance;  when  we 
may  take  0uch  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve 
upon  to  be  scrupulously  respected  ;  when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  acquisition s  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  prove* 
when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war  as  our  interests,  guided  by  juatioei 

11  c5oun5el 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation  ?  Why  quit  our  own  to 
ttand  on  foreign  ground  f  Why,  by  Interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any 
part  of  Europe^  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  tolls  of  European  am- 
hitian»  rivaUhip»  interest,  humor^  or  caprice  ? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  dear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion  of 
the  forvign  world,  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let  me 
IMH  be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing;  infidelity  to  existing  engagements, 
\\o\A  liie  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
li  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed 
ht  thnir  genuine  sense.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  un- 
wise to  tLiXfiXiA  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves  by  suitable  establishments  on  a  respect- 
•blft  defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  allianoes  for  extras 
ttdZnarw  emergendea. 

it  is  very  true  we  ought  not  to  involve  ourselves  in  the  political 
rope,  but  keep  ourselves  always  distinct  and  separate  from  it  if  we 
an,  yei  to  effect  this  separation,  early,  punctual,  and  continual  information  of 
1^  otnt^nt  chain  of  events,  and  of  the  political  projects  in  contemplation,  is  no 
Ilia  Deeemary  than  if  we  were  directly  concerned  in  them.  It  is  necessary,  in 
#iler  to  the  discovery  of  the  efforts  made  to  draw  us  in  the  vortex,  in  season  to 
■«ka  preparations  against  them.  However  we  may  consider  ourselves,  the  mari- 
tfnie  and  cotDmerdal  powers  of  the  world  will  consider  the  United  States  of 
Amelia  ft«  forming  a  weight  in  that  balance  of  power  in  Europe  which  can  never 
U  t^ffpOAtm,  or  ttegleded. — ^Williams,  Statesman's  Manual,  vol  i,  p.  111. 
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sion  of  Pinckney  from  France,  the  insult  to  the  X.  T.  Z.  comr 
missioners,  the  naval  war  with  France,  served  but  to  prove 
the  wisdom  of  Washington's  policy  and  the  soundness  of  Wb 
reasons,  and  drew  from  Jefferson  on  two  occasions  indorse- 
ments both  vigorous  and  precise.     On  the  day  he  was  in- 
augurated the  first  time  he  took  occasion  to  remind  his  coun- 
trymen of  the  happiness  of  their  lot,  of  the  fact  that  much  of 
that  happiness  was  due  to  separation  from  Europe,  and  told 
them  that  the  essential  principles  of  our  Government — the 
principles    which    should    shape    his    administration — ^were 
"  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations — 
entangling  alliances  with  none."  * 

When  Jefferson  spoke  these  words  Europe  was  fast  being 
pacified  by  Napoleon.  But  when  he  met  Congress  in  Decem- 
ber, 1803,  peace  had  been  broken,  the  Napoleonic  wars  had 
opened,  our  country  was  again  called  on  to  declare  her  position 
toward  Europe,  and  for  the  second  time  he  asserted  his  policy 
of  "  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  with  all — entangling 
alliances  with  none."  + 

Thus,  before  the  days  of  the  Long  Embargo  and  our 

^JeffenofCB  Inaugural  Address^  March  4,  ISOL—Kindlj  separated  by  Nature 
and  a  wide  ocean  from  the  exterminating  havoc  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe ;  too 
high-minded  to  endure  the  degradations  of  the  others ;  posaeflsing  a  ohoaen  ooob. 
try,  with  room  enou^  for  our  descendants  to  the  hundredth  and  thouaandth  gen- 
eration ;  entertaining  a  due  sense  of  our  equal  ri^t  to  the  use  of  our  own  fao- 
ulties,  to  the  acquisitions  of  our  industry,  to  honor  and  confidence  from  our 
fellow  citizens,  resulting  not  from  birth  but  from  our  actions  and  their  aenae  of 
them ;  enlifi^htcned  by  a  benign  religion,  professed,  indeed,  and  practised  in  Ymriooa 
forms,  yet  all  of  thcro  including  honesty,  truth,  temperance,  gratitude,  and  the 
love  of  man ;  aclmowlcdging  and  adoring  an  overruling  Providence,  whidi  by  all 
its  dispensations  proves  that  it  delights  in  the  happiness  of  man  here  and  hla 
greater  happiness  hereafter;  with  all  these  blessings,  what  more  is  neoeaaary  to 
malce  us  a  happy  and  prosperous  people?  ...  It  is  proper  that  yon  ehonld 
understand  what  I  deem  the  essential  principles  of  our  Government,  and 
quently  those  which  ought  to  shape  its  administration  .  .  .  peace, 
and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations — entangling  alliances  with  n( 

f  Jfferfon'ii  Annual  Maaafffy  October  77,  I80S, — Separated  by  a  wide  < 
from  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  from  the  political  interests  which  entangle  them, 
together  with  productions  and  wants  which  render  our  commerce  andlHendah^ 
useful  to  them,  and  theirs  to  us,  it  cannot  be  the  interest  of  any  to  aaaail  na,  nor 
ours  to  disturb  them. 
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struggle  for  commercial  independence,  the  principle  had  been 
announced  over  and  over  again  that  we  would  not  meddle 
in  European  affairs.  The  counterpart  of  this — the  principle 
that  the  Old  Worid  must  not  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  the 
New — was  called  forth  by  the  attempt  of  Spain  to  get  back 
her  lost  colonies  in  South  America. 

As  all  the  world  knows,  the  overthrow  of  the  French  at 
Waterloo  was  followed  by  a  second  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
by  a  second  lifting  of  the  wretched  Louis  Eighteenth  to  the 
throne  of  France,  and  by  a  second  meeting  of  the  allied  Kings 
or  their  representatives  at  Paris  in  the  autimm  of  1815.    To 
the  mind  of  Alexander  of  Russia,  this  new  triumph  over 
the  "  Man  of  Destiny  "  was  but  another  signal  instance  of  the 
mysterious  workings  of  Providence;  but  another  demonstra- 
tion of  the  great  truth  that  God  in  his  own  good  time  will  con- 
found the  policy  of  the  wicked  and  will  raise  up  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  him.    So  deeply  was  Alexander  convinced 
of  this  that  he  determined  then  and  there  to  rule  henceforth, 
and,  if  possible,  persuade  his  f ellow-monarchs  to  rule  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.    To 
accomplish  this  end  the  more  easily,  he  persuaded  Frederick 
William,  King  of  Prussia,  and  Francis,  Emperor  of  Austria, 
to  join  with  him  in  a  league  which  he  called  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, and  to  sign  a  treaty  which  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  bound  the  allies  to  pull  down  constitutional  government 
and  stamp  out  liberal  ideas.    It  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  meaningless  pledge,  framed  in  a  mo- 
ment of  religious  excitement,  and  well  described  in  its  own 
words,  which  assert  "  that  the  present  act  has  no  other  aim 
than  to  manifest  to  the  world  their  unchangeable  determina- 
tion to  adopt  no  other  rule  of  conduct  either  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  respective  countries  or  in  their  political  rela- 
tions with  other  governments  than  the  precepts  of  that  holy 
religion,  the  precepts  of  justice,  charity,  and  peace." 

Considering  themselves  members  of  one  great  Christian 
family  whose  real  and  only  sovereign  was  Almighty  God, 
these  three  kings  announced  that  they  looked  on  themselves 
"  as  delegates  of  Providence "  sent  "  to  govern  so  many 
hnmches  of  the  same  family,"  and  would  make  the  Word  of 
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God  and  the  tcacliings  of  Jesus  Clirist  their  guide  in  **  esUlh  J 
lishing  human  iBBtitutions  and  remedying  their  imperfec-  H 
tiona"  ~ 

That  the  King,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Czar  had  any  hidden 
motive  in  fomaing  this  far-famed  Holy  Alliance;  that  they 
said  one  thing  and  meant  another;  that  their  intention  was 
less  to  rule  in  accordance  with  the  maxims  of  Christ  than  to 
set  up  and  maintain  absolute  governments;  that  when  they 
signed  that  league  they  knew  they  were  forming  a  bond  o^ 
nnion  against  the  spread  of  liberal  ideas,  and  even  then  eo: 
tem plated  a  system  of  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  other  natio 
— can  be  sustained  by  no  evidence  whatever. 

The  alliance  having  been  formed,  the  next  step  was 
invite  all  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  except  the  Pope 
join  it,     England — ^whose  representative  at  the  congress 
the  allies,  Lord  Castlereagh,  ^\Tote  home  that  the  Eniper< 
Alexander  was  not  perfectly  sound  in  bis  mind — ^excused  he 
self.    The  kings  of  iVanee,  Spain,  Naples,  and  Sardinia,  ho^ 
ever,  signed  gladly,  and  the  era  of  Christian  polities  was  su] 
posed  to  have  oiK^ned. 

That  this  little  society  of  Christian  monarchs  should  ha 
any  interest  for  us  of  to-day  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  thei 
treaty  contains  the  words  "  Holy  Alliance,'^  and  that  to 
have  wrongfully  been  attributed  results  which  sprang 
the  quadruple  treaty  signed   two  months  later   by  Hussi. 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain;  a  new  alliance  whid 
bound  the  four  powers  to  do  four  things — exclude  Napol 
forever  from  power;  maintain  the  Government  they  had  jii 
set  up  in  France;  resist  with  all  their  might  any  attack  on 
the  army  of  occupation;  and  meet  in  1818  to  consult  conoe: 
ing  their  common  interests,  and  to  t^ke  such  measures 
should  tlien  sc^em  to  he  best  fitted  to  serve  the  iX'ace  a: 
happiness  of  Europe. 

Unhappily,  before  1818  came,  a  great  change  took  pi 
in  the  political  ideas  of  Europe.    The  old  families  were  om 
again  safely  seated  on  their  old  thrones.     The  old  nobiltt; 
the  old  courtiers,  were  home  from  their  wanderings  « :i 
proscription  and  confiscation.     A  reaction  set  in.     Lii 
was  checked.     Absolutism  came  again  into  fashion^  and 
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fore  five  years  had  come  and  gone  the  Holy  Allies  were 
hard  at  work  pulling  down  and  stamping  out  popular  govern- 
ment wherever  and  whenever  it  appeared  in  Europe. 

The  centre  of  this  reactionary  movement  was  Austria, 
then  ruled  by  Mettemich,  the  very  personification  of  resist- 
ance to  progress,  a  man  who  described  his  policy  as  not  to 
go  backward,  not  to  go  forward,  but  to  keep  things  just  as 
they  were-  To  do  this  in  Austria  was  easy.  To  do  it  in  coun- 
tries which  had  been  stirred  and  awakened  by  the  French 
Revolution  was  not  so  easy.  But  Mettemich  went  bravely 
to  work  and  began  with  Naples.  In  1813  Great  Britain  had 
forced  Ferdinand,  King  of  Sicily,  to  grant  a  constitution  to 
Sicily  and  to  promise  one  to  Naples;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
allies  restored  him  to  the  throne  so  long  occupied  by  Murat 
than  Mettemich  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  treaty  pledging  him 
to  keep  the  kingdom  just  as  it  had  been,  and  to  bring  in  none 
of  the  products  of  liberal  ideas.  Ferdinand  kept  the  agree- 
ment, and  constitutional  government  in  Sicily  and  Naples 
perished. 

In  Spain  the  reaction  was  a  popular  one.  Scarcely  had 
F*  *'  1  Seventh  crossed  the  Pyrenees  in  1814  and  entered 
111-  I    land  than  a  wild,  savage,  unreasoning  outburst  of 

loyalty  swept  tlie  country.  The  courtiers,  the  churchmen, 
the  military  leaders,  every  one  who  gathered  about  the  re- 
stored King,  urged  him  to  destroy  the  present  and  bring  back 
the  past.;  to  pull  down  the  Constitution  and  set  up  the  old 
Duarchy  as  it  was  when  Napoleon  drove  him  from  his  throne 
ren  years  before.  He  needed  little  urging,  and  on  May 
eleventh,  1814,  the  work  of  destruction  began.  First,  he  sent 
fortlj  a  manifesto  from  Valencia  which  destroyed  the  Consti- 
tution of  1812,  and  declared  every  decree  of  the  Cortes  null 
tad  void.  Next,  he  restored  the  censorship  of  the  press.  Then, 
p  '  ^old,  he  arrested  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
(ii  1  nil  leaders;  and  at  this  point  the  people  began  to 
lend  a  hand.  Excited  and  aroused  by  the  priests^  mobs  ap- 
peared all  over  the  country.    The  writings  of  Liberalists  were 

acd  in  the  market  places.     The  tablets  erected  to  com- 

iiorate  the  Constitution  were  pulled  down.  Men  whose 
Tbb  crime  was  a  firm  belief  in  constitutional  government  were 
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flung  into  prison.     Great  Britain  protested  and  urged  tbc 
King  to  stop;  but  priests,  confessors,  and  palace  favorites 
ruled  liira,  and  the  work  went  steadily  on*     May  twenty- 
third  he  re-established  the  monasteries  and  gave  them  their 
old  lands;  June  twenty-foin*th  he  exempted  tlie  clergy  froml 
taxation;  July  twenty-first  he  once  more  put  in  operation 
the  most  diabolical  of  all  the  inventions  of  man — the  Spaa*< 
ish  Inquisition*     But  it  mattered  little,  for  of  what  cob 
quence  is  it  liow  people  are  governed  in  Spain? 

That  France  must  sooner  or  later  have  experienced  a  like 
reaction  was  inevitable.  Signs  of  the  coming  storm  were  al- 
ready apparent  when,  on  March  first,  1815,  Napoleon  landc 
with  his  guards  in  the  bay  of  Juan,  and  the  Hundred  Dajl 
eonunenced*  When  they  had  ended,  when  the  news  oj 
Waterloo  spread  over  France,  the  storm  broke  with  fury. 
Royalist  mob  at  Marseilles  sacked  the  quarters  of  the  Mamo 
hikes,  drove  out  the  garrison,  and  murdered  the  citizeii 
Nismes  was  pillaged*  Avignon  disgraced  herself  by  the  fot] 
murder  of  Marshal  Bnine,  and  Toulouse  by  the  assassination 
and  savage  mutilation  of  General  Raineh  When  the  Oham^ 
h^r  of  Deputies,  chosen  in  the  midst  of  this  excitement, 
sembled,  a  new  proscription,  a  new  emigration,  a  new  rei 
of  terror  began*  Labedoyere  was  executed.  Ney  was  shot, 
Royalist  committees,  in  imitation  of  the  Jacobin  clubs,  gprangi 
up  in  every  department,  overawed  the  officials,  and  for 
them  to  drive  thousands  of  Liberalists  from  the  army,  froi] 
the  navy,  from  the  courts  of  law,  and  from  the  schook  and 
colleges. 

In  Germany,  in  1815,  it  seemed  as  if  Liljeralism  would 
win.  At  the  very  moment  when  Ferdinand  of  Spain  WMI 
about  to  issue  his  manifesto  establishing  the  mona^eric 
Frederick  William  (May  twenty-second,  1816)  sent  forth  hil 
promise  that  Germany  should  have  a  constitution  and  repr 
sentative  assembly,  and  that  the  work  of  framing  the  Coi 
tution  should  begin  in  September.  But  delays  arose,  and  tv 
years  sped  by  before  even  the  first  step  was  taken*  Then  il 
was  too  late.  The  middle  classes  C4irod  not.  The  nobiltfj 
were  eager  for  a  restoration  of  their  old  privileges.  The  ^U 
defenders  of  the  Constitution  were  the  professors  in  the  uni-^ 
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versities,  the  students,  and  the  jonmalists,  who  oonrhieted 
their  cause  with  so  much  more  zeal  than  wusdom  that  after 
the  famous  Warburg  Festival  took  place  in  1817  Frederick 
William  jiistly  and  seriously  doubted  the  expediency  of 
granting  the  promised  liberty. 

Amid  all  this  reaction,  one  ruler,  and  one  alone,  stood  out 
aa  the  earnest  friend  of  liberal  ideas.  Alexandor  of  Russia, 
too,  had  made  promises.  But,  unlike  Frederick  William, 
he  had  kept  them,  had  restored  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  to  in- 
dependence as  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  had  given  it  a  con- 
stitution and  representative  assembly,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1818  summoned  the  Diet.  The  speech  which  he  addressed 
to  it  marked  him  out  as  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  Lit^e^a!^. 
Yet  before  the  Diet  ended  its  session  a  great  change 
came  over  hira*  What  caused  it  no  man  knows;  but  when, 
in  October,  1818,  he  met  the  sovereigns  and  ministers  at  the 
Conference  of  the  Powers,  Alexander  was  the  despot  he  ever 
after  lived  and  died. 

By  the  Quadruple  Treaty,  signed  at  Paris  in  1815,  Eng- 
land, Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria  bound  tliemselves  to  main- 
tain the  government  they  had  just  set  up  in  France,  and  to 
hold  a  Congress  of  the  Powers  in  1818.  They  met,  accord- 
ingly, in  September,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  with  tliat  con- 
ference a  new  era  opens  in  the  constitutional  history  of  Eu- 
rope. Then  and  there  was  formed  the  real  **  Conspiracy  of 
Kings,*'  The  reactionary  movement  of  three  years  had  ex- 
tinguished in  the  hearts  of  the  best  of  them  the  last  trace 
of  liberalism,  and  they  all  stood  together  on  a  common  ground 
of  hatred  of  popular  liberty.  It  was  the  conference  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  not  the  Holy  Alliance,  that  united  the  sover- 
eigns in  the  project  of  a  joint  regulation  of  European  affairs, 
and  turned  the  Holy  Allies  into  a  mutual  association  for  the 
insurance  of  monarchy. 

Scarcely  had  this  new  purpose  been  formed  when  the  alli- 
ance was  called  upon  to  act.  For  ten  years  past  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  America  had  been  in  a  state  of  revolt,  first  against 
the  rule  of  Joseph  Ronaparte,  and  then  against  the  t;vTanny 
of  Ferdinand  Seventh.  Every  resource  of  the  restored  King 
was  used  against  them  and  used  in  vain.    The  struggle  went 
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on  till,  the  last  fleet  having  been  fitted  out,  the  last  regmicnt 
having  been  sent  to  perish  of  yellow  fever,  and  the  last  dollar 
having  been  drawn  from  the  treasury,  Ferdinand  turned  to  thi 
sovereigns  of  Europe  for  aid.  They  had  restored  to  him  his 
throne.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  should  ask 
them  to  restore  his  colonies;  but  it  is  amusing  to  note  the 
impudence  with  which  he  intimated  that  the  work  of  sub- 
jugation should  be  done  by  Great  Britain.  She  might  have 
acted  as  mediator.  More  she  would  not  do,  and  as  subjuga- 
tion, not  mediation,  was  wanted,  Alexander  came  to  the 
relief  of  Ferdinand  and  sold  him  a  fleet  of  war.  When  it 
reached  Cadiz  it  was  found  that  this  Emperor,  who  in  1815 
was  so  eager  to  see  all  Europe  ruled  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  had  sold  his  friend  ships  so  rotten  and 
unseaworthy  that  not  one  of  them  was  fit  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic. 

The  expedition  was  put  off,  and  the  condition  of  Spanish    i 
America  was   laid   before   the   sovereigns   when   they   melH 
at    Aix-la-Chapelle.      The    dangers    which    threatened    Eu-^ 
rope  if  a  federation  of  republics  was  allowed  to  grow  up  in 
America  were  discussed;    a  proposition  was  made  that  a  con- 
ference betw^een   Spain  and  the  powers  should  be  held  at 
Madrid,   and   that   Wellington   should   preside;     but   Spaia 
wanted  troops,  not  advice,  and  the  proposition  was  not 
cepted. 

That  our  countrj^men  could  look  on  with  indiffereJ 
while  so  gallant  a  struggle  for  liberty  was  at  their  very  A 
was  impossible.     The-y  were  deeply  concerned,  ami,  as  tim 
passed,  the  belief  gained  ground  among  them  that  somothi 
more  than  the  independence  of  a  few  colonies  was  at  stafc 
that  Spain  was  less  eager  to  piit  down  rebellion  than  to 
out  liberal  ideas;   that  rather  than  see  her  fail,  all  Euro] 
nations  would  aid  her;  and  that,  if  they  succeeded,  it 
just  possible  that  the  Imited  States,  whose  example  was  t 
cause  of  so  much  political  unrest,  might  be  the  next  lo  fi 
their  vengeance.    Monroe  therefore  said  no  more  than  mi 
of  his  f*niiTitrymen  were  thinking  when  he  told  them  in  k 
first  inaugural  speech  that  dangers  from  abroad  were  threj 
cning,  and  that  the  day  might  come  when^  in  spite  of 
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wide  ocean  and  our  policy  of  non-intervention,  we  might 
be  attacked  and  the  attempt  made  to  demolish  U3  as  a 
nation** 

Till  that  day  came,  however,  our  policy  was  to  be  strict 
neutrality,  and  year  after  year  in  his  annual  messages  Monroe 
insisted  on  it-f  Even  when  it  was  known  that  the  powers 
were  to  meet  at  ALx-la-Chapelle  and  that  Spain  would  surely 
ask  the  Holy  Allies  to  help  her,  the  President,  nn willing  to 
believe  that  force  would  be  used,  still  held  to  non-interven- 
tion.:}: 

The  failure  of  the  Holy  Allies  to  interfere  left  Spain 
to  deal  with  her  colonies  in  her  own  way.  Her  way  was  to 
gather  a  rabble  at  Cadiz  in  the  summer  of  181Q,  call  it  an 


*  Dangers  from  abroad  are  iM)t  leas  deseiring  of  atteotion.  Eipcricticiog  the 
fortune  of  other  natioDB,  the  ITntted  States  may  again  be  inTolvcd  in  war,  and  it 
may,  id  that  event,  be  the  *>bject  of  the  adverse  party  to  OTersot  our  goTcmment, 
to  break  our  union,  and  demolish  us  aa  a  nation.  Our  distanco  from  Europe,  and 
thi  just,  moderate,  and  pacific  policy  of  our  GoTcnimcnt^  may  form  some  security 
i|l^nflt  these  dangers,  but  they  ought  to  be  aoticrpatcd  and  guarded  against— 
lonroc^a  Inau^iral  Speech,  March  4,  1817. 

f  Monroe^M  Firsi  AnnwU  MesMgt^  December  t^  1817. — It  was  anticipated,  at  an 
tiriy  stage,  that  the  contest  between  Spain  and  the  colonies  would  become  highly 
itttereatiQg  lo  the  Cnited  States.     It  was  natural  that  our  citizens  should  »ympa- 
thae  ia  erenta  which  affected  their  ncighbora.     It  eecmed  probable,  also,  that  the 
proseeution  of  the  conflict,  along  our  coasta  and  in  contiguous  countries,  would 
QoeiaioDany  interrupt  our  commerce  and  otherwise  affect  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  our  citizens.    These  anttcipatious  have  been  realized.     Such  injuries  hare 
^^  received  from  persons  acting  under  the  authority  of  both  the  parties,  and  for 
vbkh  redrtfss  has  in  most  instances  been  withheld.     Through  erery  stage  of  the 
*»iiaict,  the  United  States  have  maintained  an  impartial  neutrality,  giving  aid  to 
iiL'ithcr  of  the  parties  in  men,  money,,  ships,  or  munitions  of  war*    They  have  re- 
ginieil  the  contest  not  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  iuBurrcctlon  or  rebellion,  but  as 
tcitil  war  between  parties  nearly  equal,  having,  as  to  neutral  powers,  equal  rights, 
( U  appears  that  the  allies  have  undertaken  to  mediate  between  Spaio  and 
*i»"  South  American  provinces,  and  that  the  manner  and  extent  of  their  ititerposi* 
^  would  be  settled  by  a  congress  which  was  to  have  met  at  A ix -la-Chapel le  m 
"t^tcmber  Ust,    From  the  general  policy  and  course  of  proceedings  observed  by 
*^alllsd  powers  in  regard  to  this  contest,  it  is  inferred  that  tbey  will  confine  their 
•■^•rpo^mon  io  the  expression  of  their  sentiments,  abstaining  from  the  applica- 
wBlfif  force,  ♦  ,  .  From  the  view  taken  of  ihis  subject,  founded  on  all  the  infor- 
^*^  that  we  have  been  able  to  obtain^  there  is  good  cause  to  be  satisfied  with 
%  ci>ur%c  heretofore  pursued  by  the  United  States  with  regard  to  this  contest, 
1^14  oQAdade  that  it  is  proper  to  adhere  to  it,  eapeciaDy  In  the  present  stat^  of 
-Moaroe^a  Annual  Message,  November  17,  1818* 
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army,  and  send  it  off  to  America,  Before  it  could  sail, 
yellow  fever  broke  out,  tlie  troops  went  into  camp,  ami 
while  there  were  won  over  to  the  cause  of  constitutioml 
government  by  the  agents  of  a  great  conspiracy  wkich  Lad 
long  been  growing  under  the  tyranny  of  the  King.  Od 
January  first,  1820,  the  day  fixed  for  the  outbreak,  the 
troops,  under  Colonels  Qniroga  and  Riego,  rose  and  declared 
for  tlie  Constitution  of  1812.  The  rebellion  of  the  soldiers 
waa  a  small  affair  in  itself,  but  it  set  an  example;  it  stirred 
up  others,  and  on  February  twentieth  the  garrison  and  people 
of  Corunna  in  their  turn  proclaimed  the  Constitution. 

And  now  rebellion  spread  fast.  Town  after  town  followed 
Coninna.  The  whole  eoimtry  was  up,  and  Ferdinand  in 
great  alarm  announced  his  willingness  to  assemble  the  Cortes, 
His  people  had  long  since  learned  that  his  word  was  of  no 
value,  and,  filling  the  great  squares  in  Madrid,  they  clam- 
ored all  day  long  for  the  Constitution,  Then  he  gave  way, 
and  agreed  to  take  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution.  The 
next  day — the  famous  eighth  of  ilarch,  1820 — was  one  of 
wild  rejoicing.  The  prison  of  the  Inquisition  was  sacked; 
the  instruments  of  torture  were  broken  in  pieces;  political 
prifloners  were  set  free,  and  the  Constitution  carried  in  pro- 
ceflflion  through  the  streets,  March  ninth  a  mob  entered  the 
palace,  forced  the  King  to  make  good  his  promise,  and  con- 
Btitutional  government  once  more  existed  in  Spain. 

As  tidings  of  the  collapse  of  absolute  government  in  S 
spread  over  Europe,  all  the  members  of  the  Holy  A' 
save  Alexander  seemed  uncertain  what  to  do.  He  alone  act 
with  decision,  and  at  once  insisted  that  the  great  powers 
should  require  the  Cortes  to  disavow  the  revolution  of  tha 
eighth  of  ilarch — the  revolution  to  w^hich  it  owed  its  exist- 
ence-^and  give  a  pledge  of  obedience  to  the  King.  In  such 
a  demand  England  flatly  refused  to  join,  and  the  first  pro- 
posed attack  on  Spanish  liberty  by  the  Holy  Alliance  wi 
postponed. 

Meantime  absolute  monarchy  fell  at  Naples.  The 
cess  of  the  Liberalists  in  Spain  aroused  the  Carbonari,  a  great 
secret  society  with  lodges  in  every  city  and  hamlet,  and  a 
membership  numbering  at  least  one  quarter  of  the  male  in^ 
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liabitanta  of  the  Kingdoni  of  Naples.  They  had  long  been 
plotting  and  secretly  waiting  for  the  hour  of  deliverance 
which  now  seemed  at  hand.  Ferdinand  of  Sicily  was  the 
uncle  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain^  and,  as  he  might  some  day  be 
called  to  the  Spanish  throne,  he  too  had  signed  and  sworn  to 
enpport  the  Constitution  of  1812  that  his  claims  to  the  Crown 
might  not  bo  endangered.  If  he  were  willing  to  have  a  Con- 
stitution in  a  country  which  he  might  some  day  rule,  why 
not  force  him  to  give  the  same  Constitution  to  the  kingdoms 
over  which  he  was  already  ruler?  The  Carbonari  could  see 
no  reason,  and,  rising  in  armed  rebellion,  they  compelled 
Ferdinand  to  proclaim  the  Constitution  of  Spain  to  be  the 
law  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  on  July  thir- 
teenth, 1820,  be  took  the  oath  to  maintain  it. 

The  men  of  Portugal  were  next  to  awake,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1820,  they  deposed  the  Regency  which  ruled  in  the 
name  of  the  absent  King,  set  up  a  junta,  and  elected  a  Cortes 
to  frame  a  constitution.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  not  unlikely 
that  France  might  be  the  next  nation  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  absolutism.  But  Louis  cried  out  for  another  meeting  of 
the  powers,  and  in  October,  1820,  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
met  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the  little  town  of 
Troppau,  in  Moravia,  England  sent  an  ambassador,  but  be 
was  instructed  to  look  on  and  do  nothing.  France  sent  two 
envoys,  but  they  took  opposite  sides,  and  her  influence  counted 
for  nothing.  The  three  founders  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were 
thus  free  to  do  as  they  pleased,  and  very  quickly  decided 
what  course  to  take.  Ferdinand  was  to  be  invited  to  meet 
them  at  Laybaeh;  a  summons  w^as  to  be  sent,  through  him, 
to  the  Neapolitans  to  abandon  their  Constitution  or  fight; 
and  a  circular  explaining  and  defending  the  new  doctrine 
of  armed  intervention  was  to  be  issued,  in  the  name  of  the 
three  powers,  to  all  the  Courts  of  Europe.  The  events  of 
March  eighth  in  Spain,  and  those  of  July  second  in  Naples, 
have  produced,  said  the  circular,  a  deep  feeling  of  inquietude 
End  alarm,  and  a  desire  to  unite  and  save  Europe  from  the 
evils  ready  to  burst  upon  her.  That  this  desire  should  be 
most  keen  with  governments  which  not  long  ago  conquered 
the  revolution,  and  now  see  it  once  more  appearing  trium- 
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pliant,  is  natural.     The  allied  powers  have  therefore  a\ 
themselves  of  an  incontestable  right,  and  have  decided  to  i 
common  measures  of  precaution  and  restrain  such  states  i 
having  revolted  against  legitimate  governments  and  institi 
tions^  are  seeking  by  their  agents  to  introduce  like  disordc 
and  insurrections  into  other  states.     As  the  revolution 
Naples  strikes  deeper  root  every  day,  and  sensibly 
the  tranquillity  of  the  neighboring  powers,   it   is   neceaaaij^ 
to  immediately  apply  to  her  the  principles  agreed  on. 

Before  reporting  to  force,  however,  it  was  thought 
the  circular  went  on  to  say,  to  make  one  effort  of  a  pe-acef 
character  and  summon  the  Iling  of  Naples  to  meet  the  Allied 
Powers  at  Laytaeh. 

Thither  in  January,  1821,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ket- 
politan  Parliament,  the  old  King  accordingly  went,  learing 
his  son  to  act  as  regent,  only  to  be  told  that  if  the  order  of 
things  existing  since  July,  1820,  was  not  at  once  abolished 
an  Austrian  army  w^onld  occupy  Neapolitan  soil.  The  aanws 
ultimatum  was  made  known  to  the  prince  regent  at  Naples, 
who  stoutly  refused  to  consider  it,  and  summoned  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  declared  that  it  considered  the  old  King  as  under 
restraint  at  Lay  bach,  bade  the  Grand  Dnke  of  Calabria  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  regency,  and  ordered  measures  to  be 
taken  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  A  rush  to  arms  followed. 
The  Prince  put  himself  at  the  head  of  most  of  the  troops. 
The  King  appealed  to  the  others;  but  they  answered  that 
they  would  not  serve  against  their  fenow-countryTnen,  and 
cried  out  for  the  Constitution.  Ferdinand,  now  reduced  to 
impotence,  abdicated  and  went  back  to  Sicily^  and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Austrians  entered  Italy  and  crushed  the  re- 
publican uprisings  in  Naples,  in  Piedmont,  in  all  Italy,  and 
Ferdinand,  in  spite  of  his  abdication,  w^as  restored  to  the 
throne  of  Naples. 

A  new^  declaration  and  a  new  circular  w^ere  then  issvied  hy 
the  Holy  Allies,  about  to  separate  at  Laybach,  and  in  this  cir- 
cular was  announced  a  principle  which  was  to  guide  them  in 
their  future  dealings  with  nations  stniggling  for  libertr. 
Haring,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  ^^  taken  the  people  of 
Europe  into  their  holy  keeping,"  the  three  autocrats  declared 
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that  henceforth  all  "  useful  or  necessary  changes  in  the  legis- 
lation and  administration  of  states  must  emanate  alone  from 
the  free  will,  the  reflecting  and  enlightened  impulse  of  those 
whom  God  has  rendered  responsible  for  power  1  " 

Tidings  of  the  collapse  of  absolute  government  in  Spain 
reached  the  United  States  in  March,  1820,  and  were  wel- 
comed with  unconcealed  delight.  The  cause  of  the  repub- 
Kc8  of  South  America  became  more  than  ever  the  cause  of 
liherty  and  constitutional  government,  and  found  no  warmer 
champion  in  all  the  land  tiian  Henry  Clay.  The  time  to  be 
neutral  had,  in  Ids  opinion,  long  passed,  and  determined  to 
force  the  administration  from  its  position  of  neutrality,  he 
demanded  a  speedy  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
young  republics.  Toward  this  end  the  House,  over  which 
he  presided  as  Speaker,  could  do  little,  but  that  little  he  easily 
persuaded  it  to  do,  and  in  May  secured  the  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion that  it  was  expedient  to  provide  a  suitable  outfit  and 
salary  for  such  Ministers  as  the  President  might  send  to  any 
of  the  governments  of  South  America  which  had  established 
and  were  maintaining  their  independence  of  Spain.* 

Monroe  saw  fit  to  send  none.  He  was  anxiously  awaiting 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1819  by  Spain,  and  was  de- 
termined to  do  nothing  likely  to  give  Ferdinand  an  excuse 
for  withholding  his  signature.  He  was  sure,  he  told  Con- 
gress, that  the  powers  of  Europe  would  take  no  part  in  the 
struggle;  he  was  confident  that  an  adjustment  of  the  dis- 
pute would  soon  be  reached;  and  he  was  ready  by  friendly 
counsels  with  Spain  or  other  powers  to  promote  that  result 
in  every  way.  But  Clay  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  pur- 
pose, and  with  the  words  of  the  President  still  ringing  in  his 
ears  moved  an  appropriation  for  sending  a  Minister  or  Min- 
sters to  South  America.  When  this  was  lost  by  a  small  ma- 
jority, he  promptly  brought  in  a  resolution  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  shared  with  the  people  of  the  United 

*  Retolvedj  That  it  U  expedient  to  provide  bj  law  a  suitable  outfit  and  salary 
'or  inch  Minister  or  Ministers  as  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
"^  of  the  Senate,  may  send  to  any  of  the  governments  of  South  America  which 
"^▼e  established  and  are  maintaining  their  independence  of  Spain.  Moved  April 
^  1820;  carried  May  9 ;  yeas  80,  nays  76. 
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States  in  the  deep  interest  they  felt  for  the  Spanish  pro' 
of  South  America  struggling  for  liberty  and  indei^end 
and  that  whenever  the  President  deemed  it  proper  to 
Dize  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  any  of  them 
House  would  give  him  its  constitutional  support.  The  h\ 
deferred  Spanish  treaty  had  now  been  ratified,  and,  as 
passage  of  the  resolution,  which  was  a  mere  expression  of 
wish,  could  do  no  harm,  the  Ilouae  passed  it  by  fine  majoj 
ties,*  and  sent  Clay  at  the  head  of  a  committee  to  deliver 
to  the  President.  But  Monroe  was  not  to  be  driven  by  Ckyj 
He  took  his  own  time,  and  allowed  a  year  to  go  by  befoj 
on  the  eighth  of  March,  1822,  he  recommended  recognitioi 
Late  in  January  the  House,  weary  with  the  dilatoriness  of 
President^  undertook  to  spur  him  on  to  action  by  a  call  f< 
infonnation  concerning  the  political  condition  of  the  Soiilk 
American  provinces  of  Spain  and  the  stat-e  of  the  war  be- 
tween them  and  the  mother  country.  In  transniitting  the 
report  of  Adams,  the  Pre^sident  reviewed  at  great  length  thft 
history  of  the  revolts  and  declarations  of  independence  by 
Mexico,  Chilij  Peru,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Colombia,  and  g&n 
it  as  his  opinion  that,  as  Spain  after  so  many  years  of  trial 
had  failed  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  they  were  actually  in 
a  state  of  independence  which  ought  to  be  recognized.  The 
message  ended  with  a  suggestion  that  an  appropriation  should 
be  made  to  enable  him  to  send  ministers.  In  this  the  House 
gladly  concurred  f  with  but  one  dissenting  vote,  and  then 
unanimously  appropriated  one  hundred  thousand  dolkn^ 
The  Senate  agreed  to  the  bill  some  weeks  later,  and  on  Miy 
fourth,  1822,  Monroe  signed  it. 

No  act  of  that  session  was  so  popular.  Members  of  the 
House  who  were  absent  when  the  first  vote  was  taken  has* 
tened  to  have  their  names  entered  among  the  yeag.     Clay 


♦  The  resolytion  waa  divided.  On  the  first  part,  eipresalon  of  sympftthj^  tbt 
Jens  were  134,  the  naye  12.  On  the  fteixind  part,  tendering  constitutional  rap* 
part,  tbc  yew  were  87»  the  nays  $8. 

f  Bfmlv^,  Tliat  the  House  of  R^prcBcntativeB  concurs  In  the  opinion  eirpreattd 
by  the  President  in  his  mcsp&ge  of  March  8,  1822,  that  the  American  proriiicei 
of  Spain  which  have  declared  their  Independence  and  are  in  the  enjojnient  of  It 
ought  to  be  recognized  by  the  United  Slates  as  Independent  St&tca. 
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was  the  hero  of  the  hour.  The  people  everywhere  sanctioned 
the  recognition,  and  began  to  beUeve  that  necessity  might 
drive  the  repuhlica  of  the  New  World  into  an  alliance  for 
the  preservation  in  America  of  the  liberal  ideas  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  the  Holy  Allies  were  so  successfuliy  stamp* 
ing  out  in  Europe. 

When  the  Congress  at  Lay  bach  acljoiirncc!  in  1821^  it 
did  so  with  the  understanding  that  it  should  meet  again 
in  1822.  That  the  question  of  intervention  in  the  affaira 
of  Spain  would  then  come  up,  and  that  when  it  did,  Great 
Britain  would  have  much  to  say,  was  well  known  to  the  pow- 
ers* What  they  would  do  might  he  doubtful,  but  the  course 
she  should  pursue  was  to  her  certain.  She  would  leave  the 
revolution  in  Spain  to  run  its  course;  she  would  urge  the 
European  powers  to  do  the  same,  and,  following  her  owa 
interests,  would  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Spanish 
South  American  colonies.  A  trade  so  great  had  sprung  up 
with  them  that  it  was  impossible  to  put  off  the  day  when  she 
must  have  in  each,  if  not  a  minister^  at  least  a  diplomatic 
agent.  Such  a  policy  ran  so  directly  counter  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  that  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary  that  her 
position  should  be  upheld  by  her  foremost  diplomat.  The 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  accordingly  chosen  to 
represent  her.  In  the  instructions  which  he  drew  up  for  him- 
self >  and  which  the  Cabinet  and  the  King  approved,  he  was 
commanded  to  inform  the  Congress  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  England  to  send  accredited  agents  to  some  of  the 
South  American  republics,  which  meant  a  steady  opposi* 
tion  on  England's  part  to  any  intervention  by  the  Holy 
Alliance,  Unhappily,  when  the  Congress  met  at  Vienna,  in 
September,  Castlcreagh  was  deadj  Canning  was  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  England's  representa- 
live. 

After  a  short  session  at  Vienna,  the  Congress  adjourned 
to  Verona,  where,  in  October,  1822,  the  affairs  of  Spain  were 
carefidly  considered.  Ko  declaration  was  made  in  tlie  name 
of  the  Alliance,  but  an  agreement  was  entered  into  that  cer- 
tain changes  should  be  demanded  in  the  Spanish  Constitu- 
tion, and,  if  not  granted,  the  French  army,  supported,  if 
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necessary,  by  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,   should  in' 
Spain. 

The  demand  was  made  and  was  refused;  the  ambaasados 
of  the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  left  Madrid^  and  on 
April  seventh,  1823,  a  French  army,  led  by  tbe  Duke  d 
Angouleme,  crossed  the  frontier  and  entered  Spain,*' 

Tliat  moment  Canning  began  to  act.  He  knew,  as  eveTr- 
body  knew,  that  when  the  allies  had  once  settled  the  affaiia  of 
Spain  they  would  go  on  and  settle  those  of  her  former  colomcsr 
now  recognized  as  republics  by  the  United  States,  Tuniiii| 
to  Richard  Rush,  who  represented  our  country  at  London,  ht 
proposed  that  the  United  States  should  join  with  England 
in  a  declaration  that,  while  neither  power  desired  the  colonic 
of  Spain  for  herself,  it  was  impossible  to  look  with  indifIe^ 
ence  on  European  intervention  in  their  affairs,  or  to  see  them 
acquired  by  a  third  power*  Hardly  had  the  request  beea 
made  when  Canning  received  a  fonnal  notice  that  later  in 
the  year  a  Congress  would  be  called  to  consider  the  affaiTs 
of  Spapish  America,  and  again  pressed  Rnsh  for  an  answer. 
Rush  had  no  instructions,  but  with  a  courage  that  did  hmi 
honor,  he  replied  that  "  we  should  regard  as  highly  unjust 
and  as  fruitful  of  disastrous  consequences  any  attempt  on  th 
part  of  any  European  power  to  take  possession  of  them  bj 
conquest,  by  cession,  or  on  any  other  ground  or  pretext  what- 
soever/' and  promised  to  Join  in  the  declaration  if  England 
would  first  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  little  repub- 
lics. This  she  would  not  do,  and  the  joint  declaration  waa 
never  made. 


*  While  thk  trmy  was  on  its  uiftrcb,  Albert  Galliitin,  our  Minister  at  Fkrtf^ 
made  ibis  remarkable  ftUDouncetneot  to  Cli&teaabnaDd :  "The  United  StaUa 
would  tindotibtcdly  preeenre  tbek  neutrality,  provided  it  was  respected,  and  vrtM 
every  interference  with  tbe  polities  of  Europe.  Even  in  the  queBtions  cootiecied 
with  South  Americfi  the;  bad  not  iuterTereil^  and^  althoiiigb  Ibeir  wishes  were  iwMi 
doubtful^  they  had  neither  excited  nor  aesietcd  the  Spanish  eoloniea.  But  I  b»d 
every  reaiion  to  believe  that,  on  the  other  band,  Ibcy  would  not  eufTer  others  to 
interfere  against  the  emancipation  of  America.  If  France  was  successful  in  her 
attack  on  Spain,  and  afterward  attempted  either  to  take  posaession  of  some  of  b<» 
colooies  or  to  assist  her  in  reducing  them  under  tbeir  former  yoke,  I  was  of  opinion 
that  tbe  United  States  would  oppose  every  undertakiDg  of  this  kind.*' — Albert 
Gullatin,  Writings^  roL  ii,  p.  271,  May  IS,  1828. 
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When  Monroe  received  the  letters  of  Eiish  relating  the 
details  of  the  proposition  for  a  joint  declaration^  he  seems  to 
have  heen  greatly  puzzled  how  to  act.  The  suggestion  of 
England  that  the  time  had  come  to  make  a  declaration  of 
some  sort,  admitted  of  no  dispute.  But  how  was  it  to  be 
made!  If  he  joined  with  Great  Britain  would  he  not  be 
forming  one  of  the  *'  political  connections  "  Washington  had 
denounced  in  his  "Farewell  Address";  one  of  the  **  entan- 
gling alliances  "  of  which  Jefferson  had  given  warning  in 
liis  first  inaugural  speech  i  Should  he  make  it  alone,  would 
he  not  he  violating  that  iK>licy  of  non-interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  coloniea  which  he  had  himself  advised  in  six 
jn^sagea  and  two  inaugural  speeches?  Uncertain  what  to 
doj  he  turned  to  Jefferson  for  advice,  sent  the  letters  of  Rush 
to  Monticello,  and  late  in  October  received  a  reply. 

**  The  question  presented  by  the  letters  you  have  sent  me 
is  the  most  momentous  which  has  ever  been  offered  to  my 
contemplation  since  that  of  Independence.  That  made  us  a 
nation;  this  sets  our  compass  and  points  the  course  which 
we  are  to  steer  through  the  ocean  of  time  opening  on  us. 
And  never  could  we  embark  upon  it  under  circumstances 
more  auspicious.  Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim  should 
be,  never  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe;  our 
second,  never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle  with  cisatlantic 
affairs,  America,  North  and  South,  has  a  set  of  interests  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  Europe,  and  peculiarly  her  own.  She 
should  therefore  have  a  system  of  her  own,  separate  and  apart 
from  that  of  Europe.  AVliile  the  last  is  laboring  to  become 
the  domicile  of  despotism,  our  endeavor  should  surely  be  to 
make  our  hemisphere  that  of  freedom," 

As  soon  as  Jefferson  had  written  his  answer,  he  forwarded 
the  letters  of  Rush  to  Madison  at  Montpelier,  and  from  him 
Monroe  received  assurance  that  **  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
backwardness  in  meeting  her  in  the  way  she  has  proposed/' 

Thus  encouraged,  not  simply  to  meet  an  emergency,  but 
to  "  point  the  course  which  we  are  to  steer  through  the  ocean 
of  time  opening  on  us/'  Monroe  consulted  his  Secretaries. 
During  the  month  of  November  not  a  week  went  by  but  a 
Cabinet  discussion  was  held  on  the  matter,  and  it  was  at  one 
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of  these  meetings  that  John  Quiney  Adams,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  bearing  in  mind  his  conversations  mth  the  R^issian 
Minister  regarding  Oregon,  suggested  a  declaration  relating 
to  colonization,  and  nrged  it  so  snccessfnlly  that  Monroe  gave 
it  a  place  in  his  memorable  message  to  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber second,  1823* 

As  then  set  forth^  the  Monroe  Doctrine  consisted  of  three 
great  principles: 

The  first,  called  forth  by  the  claims  of  Eusaia  to  the  north- 
west coast,  and  by  her  attempt  to  found  a  colony  in  Cali- 
foruia,  asserted  that  the  two  continents  of  America  are  no 
longer  open  to  colonization  by  European  powers,  because 
the  free  and  independent  character  the  nations   living 
North  and  South  America  have  assumed,* 

The  second  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  Holy  Allies^ 
and  was  a  formal  notice  to  them  and  to  all  nations  that  if  any 
European  power  should  ever  attempt  to  extend  its  politiei 
system  to  any  part  of  the  New  World,  whether  "  for  th 
purpose  of  oppressing  "  the  nations  or  "  controlling  in  any 
other  manner  their  destiny,"  the  United  States  would  inter- 
fere, f 

The  third  had  to  do  with  our  policy  toward  Europe,  wai 
the  reassertion  of  a  principle  as  old  as  the  Constitution — 

*  ^^  In  the  diecusiioii  to  wHlob  this  interest  (tbc  rights  of  the  tTnited  St«k»«n 
the  northwest  coA&t  of  America)  bfifl  given  n5e^  and  in  the  arruigements  bj  whkb 
thej  mnj  terminate,  the  occasion  has  been  judged  proper  lor  aMerting^  aa  a  pHn- 
dplo  in  which  the  rights  and  intercata  of  tbo  United  States  ara  mvolTcdf  that  \ht 
American  contineots,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  thef  htfv 
as0iUKied  tod  tnaintiiinod,  are  hence  forth  not  to  ho  considered  aa  tuhjeeu  for 
future  colonization  of  anj  European  poirers/* 

f  *^  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor^  and  to  the  amicable  i«latioiu  exiitlBg 
between  the  United  States  and  those  powers,  to  declare  that  we  ahotild  «miA4^ 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  sjstem  to  any  portion  of  thia  banii* 
sphere  as  dangerous^  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonka  or  da* 
pendencies  of  any  European  power  we  hare  not  Interfered^  and  shall  not  Ini^fw 
fere.  .  .  .  But  with  the  governments  who  have  declared  their  independoMe,  and 
maintained  it,  and  whose  independence  we  haTc,  on  great  consideration  and  on 
ju9t  principles,  aclniowledged,  we  could  not  view  sny  interposition  for  the  pufjMM 
of  oppressing  them^  or  oontrolttng  in  any  other  manner  their  desttojr,  bf  aay 
European  power^  in  any  other  light  than  aa  the  manifeatation  of  an  unfriendly 
diiposition  toward  the  United  Statea.*^ 
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"  the  United  States  will  not  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  any  European  power,"  * 

Stated  more  briefly,  the  doctrine  was  this: 

1.  No  more  European  colonies  on  either  of  the  American 
continents, 

2.  The  United  States  will  '*  not  interfere  in  the  internal 
concerns  "  of  any  European  power* 

3.  **  But  in  regard  to  these  continents  (North  and  South 
America)  circumstances  are  eminently  and  conspicuously  dif- 
ferent,"  and  if  any  European  power  attempts  at  any  future 
time  to  extend  its  political  system  to  any  part  of  this  hemi- 
sphere *^  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  *'  the  nations  or  *'  con- 
troUing  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny/'  the  United  States 
will  interfere, 

Monroe  might  have  informed  the  Holy  Allies  of  his  doc- 
trine under  cover  of  an  official  note.  But  he  preferred  to 
announce  it  before  the  world,  and  in  his  message  warned 
them  that  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  violate  the  doctrine 
would  he  *'  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety  "  and  a  "  mani- 
festation of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States.'* 

In  England  the  words  of  the  President  were  hailed  with 
extravagant  delight.  The  English  pec^ple,  the  English  states- 
tnen,  the  English  press  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  firm 
stand  Monroe  had  taken  against  the  allien. 

"The  question/'  said  Mr.  Brougham,  "with  regard  to 
South  America  is  now  disposed  of,  or  nearly  so,  for  an  event 

•  *♦  Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe^  which  waa  adopted  at  an  early  stage  of 
^  wars  which  hare  ao  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  nevertbelefla 
fimtiQa  Che  aame,  which  is  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  conoenifl  of  any  of  its 
POiren;  to  consider  the  Goi^emment  de  facto  as  the  legitimate  GoTemment  for 
<til  to  cultirate  frieodly  relations  with  it^  and  to  preserve  those  relatlona  by  a 
NbIe,  finn^  and  manly  policy ;  meeiing  in  all  instances  the  just  claims  of  every 
loppr,  fitboiJtitng  to  ii^juriea  from  none.  But,  in  regard  to  these  eontlnentei,  cir- 
are  eminently  and  conspicuously  different.  It  h  inapossible  that  the 
«  should  extend  their  political  system  to  any  portion  of  either  con- 
%mt  without  endangering  our  peace  and  happiness ;  nor  eati  any  one  believe 
ikktl  a«r  Southern  brethren,  if  left  to  themselvea,  would  adopt  it  of  their  own 
tewtd.  It  IB  equally  impossible,  therefore,  that  we  should  behold  Buch  inter- 
poiition,  in  any  form,  with  indifference.** 
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has  recently  happened  than  which  no  event  has  dispeised 
greater  joy,  exijtation,  and  gratitude  over  all  the  freemen  of 
Europe — that  event  whioh  is  decisive  of  the  snliject  in  re- 
spect to  South  America  is  the  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Congress." 

The  London  Courier,  the  London  Times,  the  Morning 
CliTOnicIe,  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger,  the  Liverpool  Adve^ 
tiser,  were  loud  in  the  praise  of  the  new  doctrine,  and^  when 
the  French  administration  journal  L'Etoile  denounced  the 
niessage  and  called  Monroe  a  dictator,  it  was  the  London  , 
Times  that  hastened  to  defend  him,* 


♦  Jfyom  the  London  Courier  cf  Dtcember  j^j^h, — The   speech  of  the  Preai* 
dont  of  the  United   States  is,  in   all  its  bearings,  a  document  of   more  thin  i 
usual  Imporianoe.     The   latter  part,  which  arrived   eo  late  ycvterdaj   that 
were  forced  to  omit  it  iti  a  email  part  of  our  impression,  will  be  found  in  our  ) 
page  to-day,  and,  waiving  every  other  topic  in  the  speech,  we  direct  our  whok 
attention  to  that  part  the  most  important  of  all  to  every  European  power. 

The  question  of  the  independence  and  reoog^tion  of  the  South  AmeHo 
States  may  now  be  considered  as  at  rest  Gr*eat  Britain  ha^i,  aa  we  havtl 
repeatedly  shown,  acknowledged  their  independence  dt  fado ;  and  the  tJnlted 
States,  their  nearest  neighbors,  have  not  only  acknowledged  it,  bat  hare  gi?e9  % 
bold  and  manly  notice  to  the  Continental  powers  thnt  they  sliaJI  treat  **aay 
interposition  with  a  view  of  oppressing  or  controlling  them  in  any  manner  aa  a 
manifeatfltion  of  an  unfriendly  dispositkn  toward  themselves — and  aa  dangerons 
to  their  peace  and  safety  " ;  in  other  words,  tliey  shall  view  it  •«  affordinf  I 
just  ground  for  war. 

After  so  clear  and  explicit  a  warning,  there  is  not  one  of  the  Contiaeiiti 
powers,  we  suppose,  that  will  risk  a  war  with  the  United  States — ft  war 
which  not  only  they  could  not  expect  to  have  cither  the  ud  or  good  wiahea  ol 
Great  Britain,  but  a  war  in  which  the  good  wishes  of  Great  Britain  (if  she  did  not 
choose  to  give  more  eflUcient  succour)  would  be  all  on  the  side  of  the  Unit 
States.  Thus,  then,  we  repeat  that  the  quoatton  may  be  considered  to  b«  s«l  4 
test;  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  a  Congress  to  settle  the  fat«  of  the  South  Amcri*] 
ean  States.  Protected  by  the  two  nations  that  possess  the  institutioiit  and  i 
the  language  of  freedom— by  Great  Britain  on  one  side  and  the  United  Sc»tet  ott 
the  other — their  independence  ie  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  danger;  and  the  Coo* 
tfnental  powers,  unnbic  to  harm  them,  will  do  well  to  establish  that  friendly  and 
commercial  interoourae  with  them  which  they  could  never  have  done  bad  Ibcy 
remained  under  the  yoke  of  Old  Spain. 

From  the,  London  Mominrj  ChronieU, — The  American  paper*  received  f«- 
terday  contain  the  accounts  of  the  opening  of  Congress,  and  the  message  of  lb* 
Prcfidcnt  of  the  United  Rtates.  The  communication  of  the  chief  offioe4ieni«r  of 
the  great  Hepublle  to  the  Legislature  at  this  critical  period — when  the  anibltiiMi 
Of  kings,  not  satisfied  with  the  calamity  wbioh  it  haa  occasioned  b  Europe,  thrmli 
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ent  to  fektndle  the  flmnea  of  war  throughout  the  Weetern  Hcmiapbcro — wm 
li«kt'il  foFWAni  to  with  the  uimoat  anxiety.  It  m  worthy  of  the  occaaiou  aud  of 
lh«  people  desllQed  to  occupy  80  large  a  apace  in  the  future  history  of  the  world. 
What  a  contrast  between  tho  tuauly  piainiiegs  of  this  State  paper  iiud  the 
Itadiiarelism  and  hjrpocrisy  of  the  declaratiou  of  the  manifestoes  of  the  Govern^ 
mcots  of  ihii  part  of  the  world  1 

Whatever  lately  were  the  intentions  of  the  French  MioisterB  respectuig  South 
America,  it  ia  now  asserted^  from  undoubted  authority,  that  English  policy  has 
pre  railed  in  Paris  over  that  of  Russia,  and  that  not  only  will  France  not  afisist 
Spain  in  any  attempt  to  Bubjugate  her  former  American  colonies,  but  may  view, 
not  with  indifference,  any  support  which  Russia  or  any  other  nation  may  lend  her 
for  ihifl  purpose.     This  'ib  certainly  a  wise  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Goreniment,  for  this  inde|>eDdence  of  the  new  American  States  must  extend  their 
oommeroe.,  and  thereby  inereaae  the  prosperity  of  Frenchmen.     Euania^  bloclced 
up  nearly  half  the  year  by  impenetrable  ice,  can  never  pnrtake  of  Southern  com- 
merce until  a  port  be  opened  for  her  in  the  DardaneHen^  and  hence  the  anxiety 
eihibited  by  her  to  involve  France  in  the  expensive  and  hopelesa  emplojinent  of 
reftoriof^  America  to  the  yoke  of  the  Bourbons ;  for,  without  this  or  some  other 
ooeupaiion  for  the  French  armies,  and  the  British  navy,  he  has  not  the  most 
dittaat  chanoe  of  accomplishing  the  long  and  ardently  cherished  designs  of  hia 
CGDptre  a^Qfit  ancient  Greece,  now  in  poBBCflsiocu    This  union  of  Frnnce  and 
i  in  the  great  cause  of  American  independence  is  another  strong  ground 
ting  the  continuation  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  and,  consequently,  an 
iDBiproieinent  in  the  public  credit  of  nations.    The  speech  of  the  Preaidcnt  of  the 
Uaited  States,  »o  full  of  wisdom  and  just  ideas,  has,  however,  had  more  cifect  on 
Ute  oplaioiw  of  the  leaders  in  the  national  securities  than  the  abundance  of  money 
Of  thp  changed  policy  of  France,  for  in  it  they  aee  a  suflScicnt  guarantee  for  the 
BkiiDteDance  of  ibc  freedom  of  the  American  Continent.     There  is  no  part,  how- 
CT«t,  of  this  speech  which  can  afford  more  gennino  satisfaction  to  every  civilized 
wkm  than  the  nodce  which  it  takes  of  the  extraordinary  and  gallant  struggle 
t  at  present  by  the  Greeks  in  the  cause  of  general  independence. 

I  iUe  LitMrpool  Advertiser  ofjanuart/  3d. — By  one  short  passage  in  it  ia 
•■t  %i  rest,  we  dare  presume,  whatever  may  have  been  in  agitation  by  the  Conti- 
luaial  allies  in  reference  to  the  Ute  Spanish  possessions  in  America.  There  will 
bifto  attempt  made,  it  may  l>e  confidently  affirmed,  to  interfere  with  the  present 
wmdition  of  those  eountrie«  when  it  is  known  that  such  interference  would  be 
ftowed  by  the  United  States  aa  a  just  cause  of  war,  on  her  part,  with  any  power 
npthig  such  interference. 

I  regard  of  the  power,  prosperity,  and  resources  of  the  nation  herself,  also, 

fli»  f  the  apeech  is  very  interesting;  her  revenue,  it  is  nfliniied,  will,  on 

\  t  year,  exoeed  her  expenditure  by  no  less  than  nine  million  dollars. 

is  estimated  at  ten  millions,  and  every  branch  of  industry^  every 

(ue,  wealth,  and  (»ower  is  flourishing. 

On  it«  snbjecta  of  commnn  interests  to  all  nntiona  the  Government  of  the 

I  i^tatcs  is  enabled  to  stand  forward  to  snggest  and  promote  what  ts  betie^ 

,  and  to  crush  what  is  injurious.     In  the  speech  is  developed  a  now  idea  in 

\  maritime  war,  which,  if  adopted,  on  ibta  auggeation,  by  other  powers, 
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At  home  the  message  was  read  with  enthusiasm  and  pn^le.* 
There  ^ere  many,  it  is  true,  who  condemned  Monroe,  ac- ' 
eused  him  of  saying  things  likely  to  bring  on  the  country  the 


will  grefttlj  tend  to  lessen  the  erils  of  national  contention.    It  10  proposed  to  do 
away  altogether  witti  tbe  «yatem  of  pHvateenng  in  «o  far  aa  it  is  oountcmaaoed  by 

It  ii  also  Buggestedf  as  a  meana  of  effectually  Buppreaaing  the  slave  trade,  tb&t 
reasela  found  by  the  Bbipa  of  any  nation  to  be  engaged  in  this  iralfic  shall  be 
treated  on  the  aame  footing  with  vesseld  caught  in  piracy. 

While  in  her  power  and  reaources,  as  tbey  are  illuBiratod  in  this  speech,  thi  I 
nation  of  the  Unittid  States  exhibits  the  Tigor  of  ripe  years,  she,  in  tho«e  teot»< 
meats  of  active  humanity^  seeiofl  to  our  thought  to  preaerre  the  freeh  feeling  of 
youth,  and  not  to  be  wholly  engroaaed  aa  older  Statea  are,  in  the  pareuii  or  ntp* 
port  of  purely  selfish  intercsta.  And  we  hare  thus  a  pleasure  from  oontemplaling 
her  tesi  aa  that  metaphysical  insentient  thing,  a  State,  than  as  an  actual  hmnas 
tod  feeling  being. 

J^WH  BilN   ir***/jr  Mmtenffor  &/  December  I7th.~^The  main  object  of  my 
Intereet  during  the  week  now  passed  is  the  arrival  of  the  speech  of  tbe  Preddeol 
of  tbe  Uidted  States.    U  is  a  document  of  the  first  interest  and  importance. 
pHofSitiiig  beosuae  it  is  a  brief,  simple,  and  direct  ej^xniS  of  Republican 
tnent  |  slirays  ime,  pUin  dealing,  end  sincere.    It  la  Important  because^  ] 
aolhlng^  It  ooooesU  nothing,  and  is  totally  divested  of  all  tricky  aitlfioe,  1 
nan  place  jargon^  whicsh  renders  tbe  diplomacy  of  Europe  so  much  more  than  1 
niigalury. 

Long,  rery  loci^  have  we  wiahed  that  Canada  might  be  sokl  or  esehangtd 
with  the  ITnited  Stales.  Exchanged  for  what  f  it  mty  be  demanded.  Wby,  for 
moll  m  ftmmitj  for  n  term  of  year?  as  would  redeem  what  remains  of  tbe  SngttlAl 
iSSiSBSil  talis,  and  redeem  them  f  orever* 

If  America  would  give  nt  eoongh  for  this  pnrpose  for  tlTC  or  seven  years,  the 
ftiliifil  progfsii  pt  our  rvrsaiie  woold  do  what  would  be  required  after  that  time; 
AiM  In  ihli  Ituil  wo  abould  mn  upward  ol  half  a  milHon  yearly  in  the  expense  of 
Ibu  Caiiaila  nori^rmnent,  and  nearly  as  much  more  in  the  reduction  of  tbe  army 
vtitdt  il  wtnitd  al1(»w.  This  has  long  been  our  own  liew,  and  we  are  persuaded 
lliat  half,  at  tsasi,  of  onr  best  siate^men  unite  with  us  in  it*  As  to  the  right  of 
dotitu  *o,  there  oan  bo  00  doubt  that  the  Canadians  would  agree^  and  for  that 
rv<uM»n  iHx^ittci  ti  [»  tUftr  4oeMed  tnteresl  to  do  eo«  and  because  (if  we  wera 
i^auadloni)  we  nlnmld  not  hetfteto  mm  motneiii. 

•  /.  ifiiiAien  $0  Mmn$, 


Preddflol 
nee.    hli^ 
I  goveni^M 

andean^ 


HOMTPCLLmt,  D^. «,  I 

na4»  Hm  t  I  niSelYod  by  yisierday*s  niill  jem  &m  of  the  4tlt,  oov^ 

>tid  another  eopj  onder  a  blank  oover.    It  presents  n  aoft 
k  •»   mples  eoleelsd  fbr  ft    The  obeerrslkms  on  th«  fofdfia 

mi»*  are  «»  "   for  thi^  ooesilea^  wbleli  Is  wdind  Ibo  more  delicate  end 

SKtrUis  It;  I         r       *^  imlieatfoas  from  tbo  MMi  Cabinet.    The  rGscTToof 
i^iuiing  an#r  Ilia  ftanli  and  itartieet  conrrveatlotts  wHb  Mr  Rush  b  myoterloas 
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wrath  of  the  Holy  Allies,  and  asserted  that,  as  the  powers 
were  stire  to  pay  no  heed  to  the  message,  Monroe  most  back 
down  or  fight.  Happily,  these  men  were  in  the  minority, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  country  the  approval  was  general. 
Encouraged  by  this,  some  admirers  of  Monroe  came  forward 
with  the  proposition  to  elect  him  to  a  third  term.  It  is 
plain,  they  argued,  that  a  few  months — nay,  a  few  weeks — 
will  see  at  least  five  candidates  in  the  field.  Not  one  of  them 
k  strong  enough  to  secure  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  elec- 
toral votes  necessary  to  a  choice.  There  will  be  no  choice  by 
the  electors,  and  that  even  the  House,  when  the  matter  comea 
before  it,  will  agree  on  any  one  of  them  is  very  doubtfub 
Monroe  at  the  last  election  was  entitled  to  have  received  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  electors.  During  his  second  term  he 
has  done  nothing  to  forfeit  this  confidence  of  the  people,  but 
has  done  much  to  maintain  it.  H  now  he  is  succeeded  by  an- 
other, the  rulers  of  Europe,  who  do  not  understand  our  sys- 
tem, will  construe  this  to  mean  that  the  people  have  repudi- 
ated the  fine  stand  he  has  taken  in  his  message  against  the 
allies,  and  may  go  on  with  the  infamous  work  of  destroying 
the  republics  of  South  America. 

Even  Clay  was  so  far  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment  that  he  laid  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
t  resolution  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  not 
iee  without  serious  alarm  any  forcible  interv^ention  of  the 
allied  powers  of  Europe  in  behalf  of  Spain  in  the  war  then 
j^oing  on  between  her  and  her  late  colonies.*    The  influence 

lad  oroiAoafl,  Could  he  baTe  stepped  in  advance  of  Lib  sup^nora  ?  Or  have 
Aty  dnerted  their  first  object  t  Or  have  the  aUies  sltrank  from  theirs  ?  Or  is 
tt(^lliiD§  taking  place  in  Spatn  which  the  adroitness  of  the  Britieb  GoTerament 
m  tnni  agalmft  the  alltes  and  in  favor  of  South  America  ?  Wbatever  may  be 
tim  etplaoation,  Canning  ought  in  candor,  after  what  had  passed  with  Mn  RuMbt 
ttci  to  hare  withheld  it,  and  his  doing  so  enjoins  a  circumspect  reliance  on  our 
owa  oouncits  and  energies.  One  thing  is  certain :  that  the  contents  of  the  mes- 
«€«  vfll  receive  a  yctj  dose  atteutioa  ererxwhere^  and  that  it  can  do  nothing 
tmt  ^ood  eferywbere. 

(IndorB«<d)  MoifBOi^  Js. 

Becp,  6»  1828, 

IISS.  ia  I  be  Department  of  State,  Washin^on. 

•  "  fieJHtWed,  by  ihe  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statefl 
•fiaieriea  in  Coogrest  aasembledf  Thai  the  people  of  these  States  would  not  see, 
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of  Clay  was  great.  He  was  a  favorite.  He  was  Speaker  oi 
the  House.  He  was  an  avowed  presidential  candidate;  but 
he  forgot  that  beoause  he  was  a  candidate  the  resolution 
pressi^d  would  niin  him.  He  forgot  that  ten  years  before^l 
a  great  section  of  the  country  whose  votes  he  needed 
<lenouneed  him  as  a  "  war  hawk "  because  of  the  vigo 
support  he  gave  to  the  war  for  '^free-trade  and  sailor 
rigbu  "  ;  he  forgot  that  in  the  same  section  he  would  again 
be  accused  of  seeking  to  provoke  a  war;  and  he  forgot,  wh 
was  far  more  important  still,  that  no  Southern  State  could" 
be  carried  by  any  man  w^ho  was  actively  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  anti-«lavery  republics  of  South  America. 

But  Clay  remembered  all  this  before  the  session  clew 
and  i>ne  day  in  May,  when  the  House  was  in  Committee  o| 
the  WHiole,  he  rose  and  asked  for  a  moment's  attention  whil^ 
he  said  a  word  regarding  his  resolution.  He  had  introdiuu 
it,  he  declared,  because  of  information  disclosed  in  the  Presi*  ^ 
dent's  message,  and  under  the  belief  that  the  Holy  Allies 
meditated  an  attack  on  Spanish  America.  It  was  now  clear 
ihiit,  if  such  a  purpose  had  been  seriously  meditated,  it  was 
abandoned,  and  to  pass  the  resolution  after  all  that  had  oc- 
t'urrrtl  might  V»e  construed  by  them  as  unfriendly,  if  no 
ulfcuaivc.  Under  the  full  conviction,  therefore,  that  they  did 
not  entertain  any  purpose  as  diabolical  as  reducing  SontI 
AriMTifU  to  itH  ancient  subjection,  he  would  not  press  the 
luLion^  **  but  would  allow  it  to  sleep  where  it  now  rej 
on  tho  talde." 

F<>r  thiif  Clay  has  been  accused  of  abandoning  the  Monro 
Iloi'frinc.     It  seems  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  act 
I       J  polilicul  necessity;  for  w*hen  that  necessity  passed  away^j 

I J  A'iriinH  was  President  and  he  was  Secretary  of  Stat« 
ij    Mt'overed  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  in  his  in*^ 
tlriuiiou^  Ui  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Minister  to  Mexico,  thought 
J  tfly  define  the  meaning  of  the  new  doctrine,  and 


*nUfmt  ii»H<vua  liuiuMurlo,  iin^ir  forcible  tnt^rveutfon  of  the  other  powers  of  Eun 
'        ' f    '  ^     hi ,  to  poducc  to  the Ir  former  »«b]eciioii  thoec  i>artt  of  the c 
1 1  htftt  pmctalmtd  uid  cstablUbin)  for  themaelTea,  \ 
*mmfuUt  nod  which  hvtt  been  aolefonlj  reoof^ikiaed  bf 
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having  done  so,  bade  Mr,  Poinsett  "  urge  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  tbe  utility  and  expediency  of  asserting  the 
same  principles  on  all  proper  occasions/'  * 

Thu8  instructed,  the  Alinister  set  out,  and  had  not  been 
long  at  his  post  when  the  appearance  of  a  great  French  fleet 
on  our  coast  gave  the  republics  of  South  America  just  cause 
to  believe  that  the  French,  having  stamped  out  constitutional 
government  in  Spain,  was  about  to  invade  and  seize  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  Such  an  event  was  so  much  to  be  dreaded 
that  Mexico  called  on  the  United  States  **  to  fulfil,*'  in  the 


•  **  Whatever  foundation  may  have  cxistetl  three  centuries  ago^  or  even  at  a 
kier  period,  when  aU  this  continent  was  under  European  fiubJtKrtion^  for  the 
MtabUsliQient  of  a  rule,  founded  oo  priority  of  discovery  and  occupation,  for 
apportioning  among  the  powers  of  Europe  parts  of  this  continent,  none  can  be 
tiiow  admitted  as  applicable  to  its  present  condition.  There  is  no  disposition  to 
diffturb  tbe  colonial  possessions,  as  they  may  now  exist*  of  any  of  the  European 
powers;  but  It  is  against  the  establishment  of  new  European  colonies  upon  this 
eODtinent  that  the  principle  ia  directed.  The  countries  in  which  any  such  new 
eata.blbhnient8  might  be  attempted  are  now  open  to  the  eoterpriso  and  commerce 
of  all  Americans.  And  tbe  Justice  or  propriety  cannot  be  recognized  of  arbitra- 
rily limiting  and  drcumscribing  that  enterprise  and  commerce,  by  the  act  of 
voluntarily  planting  a  new  oolonyi  without  the  consent  of  America,  under  the 
auspices  of  foreign  powers  belonging  to  another  and  a  dii^tant  continent.  Europe 
would  be  indignant  at  any  American  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  on  any  part  of 
W  alioreif  ftnd  her  justice  most  peroeive»  in  tbe  rule  contended  for^  only  perfect 

PDCfpfOCStJ* 

"  The  other  prindple  asserted  in  the  message  is  that  while  we  do  not  desire 
to  interfere  tn  Europe  with  the  political  system  of  the  allied  powers,  we  should 
i«gard  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend 
their  iyatem  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere.  The  political  systems  of  tbe  two 
oootinexits  are  essentially  different.  Each  has  an  exclusive  right  to  judge  for 
ilielf  what  is  best  snited  to  its  own  condition  and  most  likely  to  promote  ita 
happhieM,  but  neither  has  a  right  to  enforce  upon  the  other  the  establishment  of 
ttf  peeuliftr  tystem.  This  principle  was  declared  in  tbe  face  of  the  world^  at  a 
mooieiit  wben  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  allied  powers  were  cnter- 
tiiaing  dcAgns  immical  to  the  freedom^  if  not  the  independence,  of  the  new  Gov- 
cnunenta.  There  is  a  ground  for  believing  that  the  declaration  of  it  had  eonsld- 
an^le  effect  in  preventing  the  maturity,  if  not  in  producing  the  abandonment  of 
aH  iodt  designs.  Both  principles  were  laid  down  after  much  and  anxious  delib- 
eitlon  on  tbe  part  of  the  late  administration.  The  President,  who  theu  formed 
ipvt  of  it,  eoQtinnes  entirely  to  coincide  in  both.  And  you  will  urge  upon  the 
Ottfennnent  of  Mexico  the  utility  and  expediency  of  asserting  the  same  principles 
«l  tH  prof>er  oecaaions.'^ — Clay  to  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  March  26,  1825.  Register  of 
Mttn^  IS2J>-*26,  Fart  ii,  App.,  p.  84. 
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words  of  Mr.  Clay,  **  the  memorable  pledge  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  December, 
1823.''  Clay,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  acceded  to  the 
request,  applied  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  instructed  our  Minis- 
ter at  Paris  to  notify  France  '"  that  we  w^ould  not  consent  to 
the  occupation  of  those  islands  by  any  other  European  power 
than  Spain  under  any  circumstances  whatever,*'  and  bade  Mr. 
Poinsett  inform  Mexico  wdiat  had  been  done.* 


•  Clajf  to  FoimeHj  November  9,  1S25. — "  No  longer  tlmn  nbout  three  monthfl 
ngOf  wbeo  aa  invaBion  hj  Fmnce  of  the  islmid  of  Culm  waa  believed  in  Mexico, 
Uie  United  Mexican  Goireninicnt  promptly  called  ii|Kia  the  OoTemmeat  of  the 
United  Statea,  tbrougb  jou^  to  fulfil  the  njemorable  pledge  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  bia  mesaage  to  Cougretid  of  December,  1&23«  What  thej  would 
bare  done  Imd  the  contlngencj  happened  may  be  inferred  froin  a  despatch  to  the 
American  Minister  at  Paris,  a  copy  of  which  ia  herewith  sent,  which  you  arc  al 
liberty  to  read  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Uoitcd  Hciican  States," 
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The  campaign  which  sent  Joka  Quincy  Adams  to  the 
"WTiite  House  and  put  Henry  Clay  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  began  in  1821.  Many  things  combined  to 
give  it  a  peculiar  character  and  a  lasting  interest.  A  great 
national  party,  the  sole  one  then  in  existence-^a  party  which 
but  a  few  months  before  presented  the  most  ainguiar  illus- 
tration of  harmony  and  unity  afforded  by  our  political  annals 
— was,  on  a  sudden,  split  into  fragments.  A  piece  of  political 
machinery  in  use  for  four-and-twenty  ye^rs  was  utterly  ^e^^. 
stroyed  and  never  resorted  to  again.  Then  for  the  first  time 
was  heard  the  cry  that  the  President  should  be  ^*  a  man  of 
the  people/^  Then  for  the  first  time  the  people  made  them- 
selves felt  not  only  in  the  election,  but  in  the  selection  of  a 
President.  Then  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Republican 
party  had  no  leader  preeminent  over  a  dozen  others. 

The  generation  which  fought  the  war  for  independence, 
which  ftimished  the  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, who  constituted  the  Continental  Congress,  who 
created  the  confederation,  who  framed  the  Constitution,  was 
practically  extinct.  The  generation  of  men  then  in  control 
of  affairs  had  been  bom  since  Bunker  Hill  and  Torktown, 
and  possessed  no  leader  who,  having  hazarded  life  and  fortune 
in  the  struggle  for  the  rights  of  man,  had  peculiar  claims  on 
the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  The  development  of  the 
country  in  the  course  of  forty  years  had  produced  yet  greater 
changes.  The  rush  of  population  into  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
the  rise  there  of  nine  new  States  with  democratic  constitutions 
of  the  modem  type,  the  rapid  extension  of  the  franchise,  the 
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iiitroductioTi  of  new  metliods  of  locomotion,  not  only  created 
a  new  constituency,  but  surrounded  the  voters  with  indus- 
trial, social,  and  political  conditions  utterly  unlike  those  of 
the  days  of  Washington.  New  issues,  new  questions,  new 
points  of  view  followed,  and  new  leaders,  sprung  in  every 
ease  from  the  honest,  hard-working  massea,  rose  to  guide  the 
people  in  tlieir  efforts  to  settle  the  problems  of  self-govern- 
ment— Federal,  State,  and  municipal — forced  on  them  by  the 
changed  state  of  society.  Had  these  questions  and  issues  been 
national  in  their  character,  it  might  have  been  possible  for 
some  statesman  of  that  day  to  have  so  towered  above  his  fel- 
lows as  to  have  won  the  support  of  the  whole  country.  But 
they  were  not  national;  they  were  sectional,  and,  hampered 
by  them,  no  leader  could  expect  to  become  the  candidate  of 
any  section  save  that  whose  peculiar  views  and  interests  he 
represented.  The  uncontested  and  unanimous  election  of 
Monroe  in  1820  meant  nothing.  It  was  a  graceful  compli- 
ment to  the  last  representative  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Revo-  ^ 
lution.  Precedent  entitled  him  to  another  t^rm,  and  he  r©-  ™ 
ceived  it;  but  no  sooner  was  he  a  second  time  sworn  into  office 
than  the  four  quarters  of  the  Union  hastened  to  put  forward 
men  to  succeed  him* 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1821,  while  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina  was  holding  session,  a  majority  of  the  Kepublican 
members  met  in  caucus  and  nominated  or,  as  they  expressed 
it,  recouunended  William  Lowndes  for  the  Presidency, 
Low^ndes  had  not  the  smallest  chance  of  success,  yet  the  action 
of  his  friends  so  alam^ed  the  supporters  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  in  December,  as  soon  as  possible  after  Congress 
aasembled,  a  delegation  of  Northern  and  Southern  members 
waited  on  Calhoun  and  invited  him  to  become  a  candidate. 
Meanwhile  there  suddenly  loomed  up  io  the  far  Southwest  the 
most  serious  contestant  of  alt  | 

Broken  in  bealth  and  wearied  by  a  thousand  petty  annoj* 
ances,   Andrew   Jackson  had   resigned   the  governorship  of 
Florida  in  1821  and  had  gone  back  to  Tennessee,  fully  deter-^ 
mined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  da^^s  in  peace  and  qniet  atj 
the  Hermitage,     But  he  had  not  been  long  on  his  plantation' 
when  devoted  admirers  began  to  talk  of  him  as  a  possible 
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prc*sidential  candidate.  We  are  told  that  lie  laughed  at  the 
idea,  and  declared  he  was  too  old  and  too  broken  in  health 
to  think  of  such  a  thing.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends, 
ho  was  just  the  man  for  the  place  and  the  hour.  His  name 
was  familiar  to  every  voter  in  the  land.  His  services  to  the 
public  had  been  many  and  great;  yet  he  held  no  public  oflSee, 
and  had  not,  as  had  Adams,  Crawford*  Calhoun,  and  Clay, 
drawn  immense  sums  of  money  from  the  public  treasury  as 
the  ri*sult  of  a  life  spent  in  office-holding.  He  did  not  belong 
to  "  the  dynasty  of  the  Secretaries,"  and  was  not  an  aristo- 
crat, but  a  i>lain  man  of  the  people,  who  knew  their  needs  and 
would  respect  their  will  The  subject  of  Jackson's  candidacy 
was  therefore  broached  to  the  public  one  day  in  January, 
1822,  in  the  Naslnille  Gazette,  and  found  such  a  hearty  in- 
dorsement in  every  part  of  Tennessee  that  nothing  remained 
but  to  make  the  nomination,  which  the  General  Assembly  did 
in  August,  1822.'**'    The  friends  of  the  Speaker  now  rallied, 

■  and  in  November  a  caucus  of  Kentucky  legislators  nominated 

■  Clay,  and  pledged  themselves  to  support  no  other  man. 

I  No  higher  compliment  could   have  been  paid    to  Jack- 

■§Dii,  for  nothing  but  his  immense  popularity  enabled  his 
managers  to  overcome  the  prejxidice  which  long  usage  and 
party  allegiance  had  built  up  in  favor  of  a  nomination  by 
congressional  caucus.     Lest  even  this  popularity  might  not 

•  "  The  mcmberH  of  the  General  Asaembly  of  the  State  of  Tonnesjiee,  taking 
Ittto  Tiew  the  grcftt  importance  of  the  eelection  of  a  suitable  i>crson  to  fill  tbe 
prciidetitlAl  chair  at  the  approacbing  election  for  the  chief  roagiBtracjr  of  the 
United  Slates^  and  seeing  that  thoae  who  achieved  our  independence  and  laid  the 
foQulalioQa  of  the  Americ&n  republic  have  nearly^  pastiDd  away,  and  beliering  that 
Mnl  vorth,  political  requircmcnta,  and  deciBion  of  character  should  unite  in  the 
iadHdoal  wIm>  maybe  called  to  preside  over  the  p^iople  of  the  United  States^ have 
ttm«d  tlicir  vyes  to  ikndreir  Jackson,  late  major-general  In  the  armiea  of  the 
CoitiKl  States, 

*"  la  hirn  they  behold  the  eoldier,  the  stateaman,  and  the  honest  man  ;  he  delib. 
ViiM,  bt  deddeai  and  be  acts ;  be  ia  calm  in  deliberation^  cautiouB  in  decision, 
ifitfoit  Id  aotloiu  Such  a  man  we  are  willing  to  aid  in  electing  to  the  hi^ht^at 
nfltee  tn  the  gift  of  a  free  people.  .  .  *  Therefore^ 

^/2r»9/tW,  Ab  the  opinion  of  the  members  composing  the  General  Asaembly  of 
ti»  !?tatc  of  Tenneaiee^  that  the  name  of  Major-General  Andrew  Jackson  be  eub- 
M<stod  to  tbe  con^^ideration  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  th«  approaching 
I  for  ilie  chief  magistracy/* 
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in  the  end  triiimpli  over  the  scruples  of  the  voters,  two  judgea  ^ 
of  note  were  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  for  publication^ 
in  the  Nashville  newspapers  a  series  of  articles  attacking  King 
Caucus,  and  justifying  the  propriety  of  legislative  nomina- 
tion.    But  precautions  did  not  stop  here.     That  the  electoral 
colleges  would  fail  to  elect  a  President,  and  that  the  duty  of 
providing  a  Chief  Magistrate  would  fall  on  the  House  of 
Kepresentativea,  seemed  almost  certain.     In  such  an  event  iti 
was  but  natural  to  suppose  that  the  members  of  the  Iloiise  i 
would  be  more  inclined  to  vote  for  a  man  they  knew  per- 
sonally than  for  a  man  of  w*hom  they  had  merely  heard,  for 
the  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Seer 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  or  the  Six^aker,  rather  than  for  Andrew^ 
Jacki^n,  w^ho  had  neither  place,  patronage,  nor  power.     AnJ 
opportunity  was  therefore  gladly  seized  to  put  Jackson  in  the! 
company  of  congressmen,  and  in  December,  1823,  he  took  his" 
seat  as  senator  from  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

As  news  of  the  nomination  of  Jackson  by  Tennessee 
spread  over  the  Western  States  the  people  became  enthns- 
astic.  At  last  the  Vii^nia  dynasty  was  broken.  At  last  the 
West  was  to  have  a  candidate — no  secretary,  no  diplomat^ 
but  a  man  of  the  people,  devoted  to  their  interesta  and  know- 
ing their  wants.  During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1822  and  i 
1823  it  was  not  possible  for  a  dozen  men  to  be  ossembledfl 
for  any  purpose  wdthout  somebody  making  a  canvass  of  Jack-^ 
son's  strength.  On  the  steamboats  as  they  went  up  and  down^ 
the  Mississippi,  in  the  stage  coaches,  at  the  taverns,  during 
military  parades,  wherever  a  court  %vas  sitting,  the  sense  of 
those  assembled  was  sure  to  be  taken.  At  a  meeting  of  citizen 
at  Cincinnati  early  in  January,  1823,  De  Witt  Clinton  wm\ 
nominated  and  recommended  to  the  people  of  Ohio  and  of 
the  Union  as  a  man  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  duties  of 
the  President.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the  members  of  tlie 
Ohio  Legislature  recommended  Clay.  When  spring  catue 
and  it  was  easier  to  go  about,  meetings  were  held  to  $dv% 
public  expression  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people. 

One  night  in  April  a  crowd  gathered,  pursuant  to  notS 
at  the  Court-House  at  Louisville,    The  object  of  the  meeting] 
was  to  indorse  the  nomination  of  Jackson,  and  after  a  strng*] 
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gle  in  which  the  friends  of  Clay  came  within  seven  votes  of 
defeating  this  purpose,  a  long  address  was  adopted.  Voters 
were  reminded  that  the  strength  of  the  several  candidates 
was  so  equal  that  it  was  idle  to  expect  a  choice  by  the  elec- 
toral colleges,  and  that  an  election  by  Congress  was  the  great- 
est evil  the  country  had  to  dread.  To  prevent  this,  said  the 
addressers,  we  have  searched  among  the  candidates  for  the 
integrity,  the  patriotism,  the  well-tried  public  service  which 
ought  to  distinguish  each,  and  have  found  them  in  Jackson. 
The  popularity  of  others  is  sectional  or  partisan,  and  their 
public  service  richly  repaid  by  long  years  of  office-holding; 
but  the  popularity  of  Jackson  rests  on  the  gratitude  and  con- 
fidence of  the  whole  people.  He  is  not  an  office-seeker,  he  is 
not  a  party  man,  and  if  elected  will  owe  it  to  no  congressional 
caucus  nor  to  any  legislative  cabal,  and  will  have  no  hungry 
office-seekers  to  reward.*  At  Nashville  a  popular  meeting 
resolved  that  at  the  coming  election  the  people  ought  to  select 
the  candidate;  that  he  ought  to  be  a  citizen  whose  Republican 
principles  had  been  tried  by  long  experience,  and  whose  po- 
litical integrity,  public  virtue,  and  energy  of  character  gave 
assurance  that  the  Government  would  be  administered  with 
purity,  and  that  Andrew  Jackson  was  such  a  man.f  Still  later 
in  the  year  the  citizens  of  Alleghany  County,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, met  at  Pittsburg  and  took  a  vote  as  to  which  of  the  five 
candidates  they  should  indorse.  Adams  received  sixty  votes. 
Clay  fifty,  and  Clinton  a  few  more;  but  when  Jackson's  name 
was  presented  the  resolution  indorsing  him  was  carried  by 
acclamation.  It  was  then  resolved  as  the  sense  of  the  meet- 
ing that  the  decisive  character,  acknowledged  ability,  and 
public  services  of  Jackson  gave  him  the  best-earned  claims 
to  the  Presidency,  and  that  his  friends  in  every  county  in  the 
State  ought  to  come  forward  and  say  so.^  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1823  the  people  in  Tennessee  pledged  the  candidates 
for  Congress  to  vote  for  Jackson  just  as  the  people  in  Ken- 
tucky pledged  theirs  to  vote  for  Clay,  and  in  South  Carolina 
to  vote  for  Calhoun. 

*  Western  Monitor,  May  2, 1828.         t  Richmond  Enquirer,  August  22,  1823. 
t  Ibid.,  May  16, 1828. 
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The  great  South  Carolinian  had  not,  it  was  true,  been 
formally  nominated,  but  when  the  State  Legislature  assem- 
bled in  November  a  caucus  was  held  and  the  nomination 
made.  The  time  had  come,  the  resolution  naming  him  set 
forthj  when  it  was  proper  that  each  part  of  the  Union  should 
declare  what  man  it  deemed  best  fitted  to  be  President.  When 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  recalled  the  public  serricesi 
the  distinguished  talents,  the  superiority  to  local  views  and 
eectional  prejudice,  the  zeal  and  energy  displayed  by  John 
C.  Calhoun  in  promoting  the  war  with  England,  they  were 
convinced  that  he  ivas  the  man  for  President^  and  would  sup- 
port bim  at  the  coming  election  and  recommended  him  to 
their  fellow-citizens  everj^^here. 

In  North  Carolina  there  were  two  favorites — Crawford  and 
Calhoun — and  when  the  Legislature  met,  the  friends  of  eachfl 
made  a  trial  of  their  strength  over  the  election  of  a  State 
printer.     The  Crawford  men  triumphed,  whereupon  the  Cal- 
hounites  brought  in  a  resolution  to  instruct  the  senators  an< 
request  the  representatives  in  Congress  to  oppose  a  caucus,  an 
to  propose  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the  choi< 
of  pre^^idential  electors  in  districts.    Consideration  was  put  al 
till  the  fifth  of  February.     It  was  then  too  late  to  act,  for 
in  February  the  caucus  was  called. 

The  Legislature  of  Georgia  was  next  to  act,  and  declared 
that  the  preference  of  the  people  of  Georgia  was  for  Craw- 
ford.    If  Crawford  was  to  have  the  general  support  of  the 
country,  it  could  only  be  as  the  regular  or  caucus  candidate  of 
the  party.     The  question  of  caucus  or  no  caucus,  therefore, 
became  the  political  issue  of  the  hour.     If  none  was  held^ 
Crawford  would  cease  to  be  a  serious  candidate.    If  the  Stat 
Legislatures,  acting  in  their  legislative  capacity,  shoultl  in 
struct  their  senators  and  requei?t  their  representatives  not  t« 
attend  a  caucus,  in  all  likelihood  there  would  be  none;  an< 
this  Tennessee  asked  her  sister  States  to  do  in  a  long  preamble, 
and  set  of  resolutions  adopted  by  her  I^egislature  in  November* 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  pi 
amble  said,  believed  that  the  practice  of  nominating  candl 
dates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Unit 
States  at  a  meeting  of  members  of  Congress  was  unconstitu- 
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tional  and  inexpedient.  Unconatitutional  because,  though 
the  caucus  only  recommended  a  candidate  to  the  electors,  and 
the  recommendation  was  not  obligatory,  the  members  were 
going  beyond  their  authority,  and  were  attempting  to  effect 
an  objeet^ — the  election  of  two  particular  men — not  confided 
to  them  by  the  Constitution.  Inexpedient  because  it  vio- 
lated the  equality  between  the  States  by  enabling  the  large 
delegations  from  the  populous  States  to  outvote  the  few  mem- 
bers from  the  small  States  and  name  persons  not  necessarily 
acceptable  to  them;  and  because  it  might,  by  acquiring  the 
force  of  precedent,  become  established,  and  threaten  the  liber- 
ties of  the  American  people.  One  resolution  requested  the 
Tennessee  delegation  in  Congress  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  pre- 
vent a  caucus  nomination.  The  other  bade  the  Governor  send 
a  copy  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  to  the  executives  of  the 
States  and  ask  them  to  lay  the  documents  before  their  re- 
spective Legislatures. 

This  was  done,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  new  year 
State  after  State  took  action.     Ohio  would  express  no  opin- 
ion.   The  conmiittee  to  which  the  communication  was  referred 
in  South  Carolina  could  agree  on  no  report,  and  were  dis- 
charged.    In  Korth  Carolina  a  motion  to  print  was  lost  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate.     In  Pennsyl- 
vania consideration  was  postponed  indefinitely/    In   Ilhode 
Island  the  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table.     In  Maine  the 
Democratic  Kepublicans  in  the  Legislature  met  and  apprctved 
the  caucus  method  of  nominating  as  the  only  means  of  secur- 
ing harmony.     In  New  York  the  committee  in  charge  pre- 
Bented  a  long  argumentative  report  and  a  resolution  that,  while 
it  was  not  proper  for  the  Legislature  to  urge  the  State  dele- 
gallon  to  oppose  a  caucus,  the  members  of  the  Legishiture  were 
free  to  declare  that  it  was  not  only  constitutional ,  but  at  the 
present  time  was  particularly  desirable.    In  Virginia  the  sup- 
porters of  Crawford,  led  on  by  John  Tyler,  made  a  stout  tight 
for  an  indorsement  of  the  caucus  by  the  Legislature.     There 
were,  the  Virginia  committee  said  in  its  report,  five  candidates 
m  the  field,  each  zealously  supported  by  a  large  body  of  adlier- 
eutg.    As  tliese  adherents  spared  no  pains  to  arouse  in  tbeir 
chiefs  behalf  both  sectional  feeling  and  local  jealousy,  the 
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cert  with  other  States,  should  not  strive  to  prevent  the 
rence  of  conditions  so  much  to  be  feared.  It  was  then 
mended  that  a  resolution  be  adopted  declaring  that  a 
nomination  was  "  both  politic  and  expedient  to  presen 
monj  and  secure  union,"  and  pledging  Vii^inia  to  s 
the  candidate.  But,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Tyler,  the  i 
was  voted  down  by  one  majority. 

Though  defeated,  the  friends  of  Crawford  in  the  I 
ture  were  not  discouraged,  and  a  few  days  later  *  one  hi 
and  fifty-seven  of  them  met  and  adopted  resolutions 
the  Republican  members  of  Congress  from  Virginia 
deavor  to  secure  a  caucus  nomination.f 

Almost  at  the  same  moment:):  the  Republican  m( 

in  Congress  from  Pennsylvania  issued  an  anti-caucus  « 

to  their  constituents.     They  reminded  them  that  evei 

1804  the  presidential  nominations  of  their  party  hac 

made  by  congressmen,  that  there  had  always  been  some 

sition  to  this  method,  and  that  the  events  which  happe: 

1816  had  aroused  a  firm  belief  in  the  minds  of  Repul 

in  many  States  that  the  wish  of  the  people  had  no1 

heeded.     The  justness  of  this  belief  need  not  be  disc 

It  was  enough  to  know  that  the  people  held  it,  and,  kn 

this,  they  had  carefully  considered  what  to  do,  and  had  d 

that,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  public  feeling  in  a  majo: 

the  States,  many  members  would  not  go  into- caucus; 

would  therefore  be  partial,  and  that  a  partial  caucus  they 

not  attend.    The  address  ended  with  a  recommendation 

convention  of  delegates  be  held  at  Harrisburg  in  Marc 

select  an  electoral  ticket  pledged  to  none  of  the  candi< 

So  greatly  were  the  members  of  Congress  puzzled 

CQDunittee  of  twenty-four,  representing  fourteen  State 

appointed  to  canvass  the  matter,  find  out  how  many  co] 

^en  thought  a  caucus  inexpedient,  and  then  publish  the 

for  the  information  of  the  people.    This  committee  ascei 

that  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  members 

House  and  Senate  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  deer 


^jBDOAry  5,  1824.  ^  |824. 
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country  was  threatened  -w^th  internal  schigms  which  could  not 
fail  to  engender  angry  feelings  in  different  parts  of  the  Union. 
In  the  face  of  such  a  condition  the  committee  could  not  see  any 
ground  fur  the  hope  that,  in  the  absence  of  unity  of  action,  a 
President  could  possibly  be  elected  by  the  people.     In  times     , 
past  the  struggle  for  political  supremacy  had  been  carried  onfl 
between  two  great  parties.     But  no  geographical  line  was™ 
dra^Ti.     Xo  local  feeling  was  aroused.     Members  of  both 
parties  were  found  in  every  State,    Jfow  all  bad  changed^  and 
the  country  was  threatened  with  sectionalism,  with  an  array  i 
of  State  against  State,  of  the  East  against  the  West^  of  the] 
North  against  the  South.     Should  this  happen^  the  election] 
would  surely  go  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  than  which] 
nothing  could  be  less  desirable.     Once  there,  it  was  in  th^l 
power  of  a  small  minority  to  impose  on  the  United  States^ 
a  man  objectionable  to  the  majority.     In  the  House  sat  two  J 
hundred    and    thirteen    members    representing    twenty-four] 
States.     As  the  election  would  l>e  by  States^  thirteen  would 
make  a  majority.     Now  there  were  thirteen  States  so  small  i 
and  sparst^y  settled  that,  all  told,  they  sent  but  forty-fivel 
representatives  to  Congress.     The  population  of  ten  of  theml 
when  added  together  was  less  than  that  of  New  York  alone.j 
In  one  of   them — Mississippi — there   were   at   most   55,211' 
human  beings.     Yet  her  influence  in  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent, should  that  choice  bo  made  by  the  House,  would  be  equal 
to  that  of  New  York  \vith  a  population  of  1,372,812,  and  a 
delegation  of  thirty-four  representatives.     Worse  than  all,  it 
was  in  the  power  of  a  mere  handful  of  men  to  control  the 
election.    A  majority  of  each  delegation  would  determine  the 
vote  of  that  delegation,  and  the  combined  majorities  of  thai 
thirteen  States  in  question  added  up  to  thirty -two.     These  i 
thirty-two  men  might  therefore,  if  they  supported  one  nmkf 
overcome  the  votes  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  representa- 
tives concentrated  on  some  other  man.    They  might  even  p«>- 
vent  an  election,  for,  as  three  names  would  come  before  the 
House,  tliey  could  so  arrange  it  that  no  candidate  should  re- 
ceive a  majority.  ^ 
Deeply  impressed  by  these  dangers,  there  seemed  to  bsf^ 
no  reason,  the  report  went  on  to  say,  why  Virginia,  in  con- 
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cert  with  other  States,  should  not  strive  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  conditions  so  much  to  be  feared.  It  was  then  recom- 
mended that  a  resolution  be  adopted  declaring  that  a  caucus 
nomination  was  "  both  politic  and  expedient  to  preserve  har- 
mony and  secure  union,"  and  pledging  Virginia  to  support 
the  candidate.  But,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Tyler,  the  motion 
was  voted  down  by  one  majority. 

Though  defeated,  the  friends  of  Crawford  in  the  Legisla- 
ture were  not  discouraged,  and  a  few  days  later  *  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  of  them  met  and  adopted  resolutions  asking 
the  Eepublican  members  of  Congress  from  Virginia  to  en- 
deavor to  secure  a  caucus  nomination,  f 

Almost  at  the  same  moment:}:  the  Republican  members 
in  Congress  from  Pennsylvania  issued  an  anti-caucus  address 
to  their  constituents.     They  reminded  them  that  ever  since 
1804  the  presidential  nominations  of  their  party  had  been 
made  by  congressmen,  that  there  had  always  been  some  oppo- 
sition to  this  method,  and  that  the  events  which  happened  in 
1816  had  aroused  a  firm  belief  in  the  minds  of  Republicans 
in  many  States  that  the  wish  of  the  people  had  not  been 
heeded.     The  justness  of  this  belief  need  not  be  discussed. 
It  was  enough  to  know  that  the  people  held  it,  and,  knowing 
this,  they  had  carefully  considered  what  to  do,  and  had  decided 
that,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  public  feeling  in  a  majority  of 
the  States,  many  members  would  not  go  into,  caucus;  that  it 
would  therefore  be  partial,  and  that  a  partial  caucus  they  would 
not  attend.    The  address  ended  with  a  recommendation  that  a 
convention  of  delegates  be  held  at  Harrisburg  in  March  and 
select  an  electoral  ticket  pledged  to  none  of  the  candidates. 

So  greatly  were  the  members  of  Congress  puzzled  that  a 
committee  of  twenty-four,  representing  fourteen  States,  was 
appointed  to  canvass  the  matter,  find  out  how  many  congress- 
men thought  a  caucus  inexpedient,  and  then  publish  the  result 
for  the  information  of  the  people.  This  committee  ascertained 
that  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  deemed  it 

*  Jtnoary  5,  1824.  |  January  6,  1824. 
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inexpedient,*  The  inmQritjj  however,  were  not  deterred,  and^ 
in  the  same  issue  of  the  newspaper  which  contained  the  repofM 
was  the  call  for  the  caucus,  signed  by  eleven  congressmen. f 

The  hour  selected  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  thg^ 
fourteenth  of  February,  at  which  time  sixty-six  memliers  toolfl 
their  seats  in  the  representatives'  chamber.     Alarmed  at  the 
smallness  of  the  number^  an  attempt  was  made  to  adjourn  tl 
meeting  for  a  mouth.    Van  Buren,  who  was  the  leading  spirii 
opposed  the  idea.     It  was,  he  said,  impossible  to  fix  a  ti 
that  would  please  everybody.     Numbers  were  of  no  coi 
quence.     If  the  people  approved  the  candidates  chosen,  thi 
would  approve  of  the  proceeding  no  matter  how  slim  the  &i 
tendance.    The  members  were  then  called  up  by  States,  an^ 
cast  sixty-eight  votes,  for  two  absentees  sent  proxies.      Of 
these  votes  Crawford  received  sixty-four^   Adams  two,   an< 
Jackson  and  Macon  each  one.     For  Vice-President  the  Wll 
stoodj  All)C*rt  Gallatin,  fifty-seven.     Nine  votes  were  thro 
away  ou  eight  other  candidates,    Crawford  and  Gallatin  we 
then  declared  the  choice  of  the  caucus.     At  this  announc" 
ment  some  of  the  crowd  of  onlookers  in  the  gallery  hii 
and  were  declared  by  the  friends  of  Crawford  to  be  clerks 
the  War  Department. 

The  ''Radical  Caucus/*  the  '* Treasury  Caucus"— as  it 
called  by  newspapers  friendly  to  the  antin^aucus  candidat.e» 
haring  adjourned,  the  chairman  made  all  haste  to  issue  » 
long  address  to  the  Republicans  of  the  United  States.     He 
reminded  them   that,   pursuant  to  notice   and   agreeable 
usage,  the  Republican  members  of  Congress  had  met  an- 
recommended   suitable   persons   to   be   President   and   Vic< 
President  of  the  United  States.    That  this  proceeding  had  ra 
been  sanctioned  by  all  was  a  matter  of  regret.     But  to  su' 
pose  that  the  mass  of  Republican  voters  were  against  it 
a  mistake,  and  was  disproved  by  the  events  of  the  past  twel 
months.    Resolutions  condemning  the  caucus  method  of  nomi 
nating  had  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Tenne^ee,  ai 
sent  to  every  State  in  the  Union,     Already  nine  Stat 
Maine,  New  York,  Virginia,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Rhode 
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Island,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana — sending  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  members 
of  Congress,  had  acted.  By  the  Republican  Legislatures  of 
Maine,  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  the  Tennessee  reso- 
lutions had  been  condemned.  Elsewhere  they  had  been  post- 
poned. In  none  except  Maryland  had  they  been  indorsed 
and  accepted.  In  South  Carolina  one  house  was  for  and  the 
other  against.  Surely  if  these  signs  meant  anything  they 
meant  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Union 
expected  and  desired  just  such  a  course  as  had  been  pursued. 
Any  other  would  lead  inevitably  to  the  disruption  of  the 
party.  Whether  or  not  this  should  take  place  was  for  the 
voters  to  decide.* 

The  address  served  no  purpose.    It  fell  flat,  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  anti-caucus  candidates  went  on  more  vigorously 
than  ever,  f    A  great  meeting  of  Democratic  Republicans  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston  one  Sunday  night,t  selected  John 
Quincy  Adams  as  the  man  best  fitted  to  sustain  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  the  first  office  in  the  Republic.    All  New  Eng- 
land indorsed  this.     In  New  Hampshire  the  Legislature  bal- 
loted for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  favorite,  and  when 
he  proved  to  be  Adams  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  nomi- 
nated an  electoral  ticket  pledged  to  support  him.     In  Con- 
necticut a  law  was  enacted  giving  the  choice  of  electors  to  the 
people,  and  immediately  a  caucus  of  Republican  members  of 
the  Legislature  named  an  Adams  ticket.     The  Maine  Legisla- 
ture declared  that  the  splendid  talents  and  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity,  republican   habits  and   principles   of  John   Quincy 
Adams,  and  his  devotion  to  the  vital  interests  of  his  country, 
entitled  him  to  the  highest  gift  of  a  grateful  people.^    The 
Vermont  Legislature  was  unanimous  for  Adams  for  President, 
and  almost  equally  divided  on  Jackson  and  Calhoun  for  Vice- 
President. 

The  Democratic  spirit  of  the  time,  the  spirit  which  forced 

*  United  Stotes  Chueette,  Febraarj  19,  1824. 

fAoooont  of   the  *' Caucus,"  Washington  Republican  Extra,  February  14, 
1824. 

}  February  15.     Columbian  Centinel,  February  18,  1824. 

*  United  SUtes  Gazette,  January  24,  1824. 
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Connecticut  to  re&ort   to  a  general  ticket   of  elcn^toi^   now 
stirred  the  pt^ople  of  Massachusetts  to  revise  their  electio] 
law,  to  abandon  the  old  system  of  appointment  by  the  Lej 
lature,  and  to  adopt  a  choice  by  the  people*     Of  her  fifteen 
electors,  one  was  to  reside  in  each  of  the  thirteen  congres- 
sional districts,  while  two  were  to  be  electors  at  large.     Ajs 
soon  as  the  act  was  approved,  a  caucus  of  the  LegislaturoH 
named  fifteen  Adams  electors.     The  old  Federalista  then  met^l 
and,  after  twice  failing  to  make  a  ticket,  left  the  matter 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  people  in  the  congressional  districta^] 
in  each  of  which  an  elector  was  nominated.     The  cent 
committee  added  two  more  to  be  electors  at  large,  and  called 
the  product  the  '*  Unpledged   Electoral  Ticket.''      In  Xewj 
Jersey  a  State  convention,  attended  by  delegates  from  twelve 
of  the  thirteen  counties,  assembled  at  Trenton,  and  befo 
proceeding  to  business  adopted  a  rule  that  no  delegate  pledged 
to  support  any  candidate  should  have  a  seat.     This  shut 
the  Adams  men,  who  organized  by  themselves  and  framed 
an  Adams  ticket.    The  rest  of  the  delegates  chose  seven  Jack*>|H 
son  men  and  one  friendly  to  Crawford.     In  Ohio  a  eaueuifl 
of  members  of  the  Legislature,  after  resolving  to  support  a 
candidate  opposed  to  slave-holiHng,  put  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  nomination,  and  made  a  State  ticket  of  "  Free  Fed« 
Electors."  * 

Some  Clay  Republicans  meantime,  after  correspond 
and  conference  with  friends  of  his  all  over  Ohio,  pr 
a  list  of  names  and  gave  it  to  the  editor  of  the  Columbui 
Gazette  to  publish,  which  he  did  with  the  remark,  **  We  hav< 
tliought  proper  to  publish  the  following  electoral  ticket  ii 
favor  of  Clay."    The  Adams  men  thereupon  dubl»ed  it  **  The 
We  Ticket.*'    But  Adams  and  Clay  were  not  the  only  fav< 
ites*     At  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  Sten lien vi lie,  in  December,; 
1823,  De  Witt  Clinton  had  been  nominated  for  Presidentl 
and  Andrew  Jackson  for  Vice-President.     The  nomination  I 
of  Clinton  was  so  severely  ridiculed  that  a  second  meeting] 
was  held  at  Cincinnati,  where  a  motion  was  made  to  strike] 
out  his  name  from  the  Stcubenville  resolutions.    The  church 
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in  which  the  people  met  was  bo  crowded  that  to  divide  was 
impossible,  so  those  present  adjourned  to  a  field  near  by,  where 
they  divided  and  were  tolled  off.     Four  hundred  and  fifty 
were  for  Clinton  and  three  hundred  and  thirty  opixieed  to  him. 
In  Pennsylvania  Adams  had  no  following.     Acting  on 
the  ad\dee  of  their  members  of  Congress,  the  people  in  every 
county  save  one  had  chosen  delegates  to  attend  a  convention 
at  Harrisburg,  where,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  Jackson  waa 
nominated  with  but  one  dissenting  voice.     Calhoun  was  se- 
lected for  the  Vice-Presidency.* 

Never  before  had  the  people  shown  so  deep  an  interest  in 
the  choice  of  a  President-  In  Philadelphia  "  Ilickoiy  Clubs  *' 
were  formed,  and  each  member  required  to  wear  a  black  silk 
vest  stamped  with  portraits  of  Jackson.  Public  meetings  were 
held;  resolutions  w^ere  passed;  pamphlets  were  written  and 
scattered  broadcast.  The  substance  of  such  documents  was 
that  the  people  w^ere  heaitily  in  favor  of  Jackson.  His  serv- 
ices in  the  late  war,  in  the  Indian  campaign  of  1813,  in  the 
Seminole  War,  were  glowingly  described.  Who  among  his 
rivab,  it  was  asked,  could  show  a  like  record?  Were  Craw- 
ford, like  Jackson,  in  private  life,  would  he  be  a  candidate? 
Did  not  everybody  know  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  the  favorite  of  the  caucus  because  the  patronage  of  his 
office  was  lucrative  and  great?  Adams,  it  was  admitted,  had 
terv'ed  his  country  welL  But  to  elect  him  would  be  to  indorse 
and  continue  a  custom  dangerous  to  republican  institutions — 
the  cm?tom  of  making  the  Secretary  of  State  the  successor  of 
the  President  whom  he  served.  Madison  had  been  Secretary 
to  Jefferson,  Monroe  to  Madison,  and  if  Adams  followed  Mon- 
fOe,  the  d\Tiasty  of  the  Secretaries  would  be  well  estalvlished, 
and  tlie  Presidents  would  practically  select  their  successors. 
Wh»t  this  meant  the  people  well  knew. 

In  Virginia  some  members  of  the  Legislature  nominated 
CUv,  and  urged  his  election  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Vir- 
giman  bom  and  bred. 

In  Sevier  Coimty,  East  Tennessee,  the  people  showed 
wir  preference  by  means  of  a  novel  device.     Five  banners 


^  ITtiited  StateB  G&sette,  March  8, 1821. 
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were  hoisted  in  a  line,  and  at  suitable  distances  apart.  On 
each  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  five  candidates — ^Adams, 
Jackson,  Clay,  Crawford,  and  Calhoun.  When  the  meeting 
had  been  called  to  order,  those  present  were  asked  to  fall 
into  line  and  march  past  the  banners,  each  stopping  at  that  of 
his  favorite.  After  this  was  done,  six  hundred  and  sixteen 
men  were  counted  under  the  Jackson  banner,  seven  under  the 
Adams,  one  under  the  Crawford,  and  three  under  the  Clay. 
Calhoun  had  not  one  friend  present. 

In  many  places  throughout  the  South  a  favorite  ticket 
was  Adams  and  Jackson,  or,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the 
newspapers — 

John  Qaincj  Adams, 

Who  can  write, 
And  Andrew  Jackson, 

Who  C8&I  fight. 

In  Maryland  the  people  of  Cecil  Council  gathered  at  Elk- 
ton,  and,  after  denouncing  the  caucus  nomination,  declared 
for  an  Adams  and  Jackson  ticket.  In  North  Carolina 
a  caucus  of  the  Legislature  indorsed  Crawford.  But  a  "  Peo- 
ple's Ticket,"  composed  of  the  friends  of  Adams  and  Jackson, 
was  at  once  put  in  the  field.  In  Mississippi  a  convention  of 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  private  citizens  met  and 
balloted  for  a  candidate.  When  the  vote  was  taken  on  the 
question,  Shall  he  be  Adams  or  Calhoun?  Adams  had  all  the 
votes  save  two  that  went  to  his  rival.  Adams  was  next 
pitted  against  Crawford,  and  then  against  Clay,  with  a  like 
result.  But  when  he  was  put  up  against  Jackson,  the  vote 
was  a  tie.  The  chair  then  gave  a  casting  vote  in  favor  of 
Adams,  whereupon  the  convention  nominated  both.  Ala- 
bama was  strong  for  Jackson.  Indeed,  the  Legislature  in 
formal  session  went  so  far  as  to  indorse  his  candidacy  in  a  set 
of  resolutions,  copies  of  which  it  requested  the  Qx)vemor  to 
transmit  to  the  Governors  of  the  sister  States.  This  he  refused 
to  do,  not  because  he  disliked  Jackson,  but  because,  in  hia 
opinion,  the  Legislature  had  no  right  to  meddle  in  the  matter 
of  the  selection  of  a  presidential  candidate. 

As  the  summer  of  1824  wore  away  the  people  in  States 
where  electors  were  to  be  chosen  in  districts  or  by  a  general 
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ticket  became  more  active  than  ever,  and  nomination  followed 
nomination  in  quick  succession.  The  friends  of  Jackson  in 
Ohio  called  so  vigorously  for  a  State  convention  that  one  was 
held,  and  men  pledged  to  Jackson  and  Calhoun  were  formally 
chosen.*  This  action  made  a  popular  nomination  of  Adams 
necessary,  and  it  was  accomplished  during  a  session  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court.  The  judges,  the  bar,  the  jury- 
men, the  witnesses,  the  suitors,  all  who  were  in  attendance 
on  the  court,  men  from  every  part  of  the  State,  were  called 
together  one  evening,  and  before  they  dispersed  Adams  was 
indorsed  and  an  address  in  his  behalf  was  issued.  The  same 
thing  took  place  in  Alabama,  where,  during  a  sitting  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  the  judges,  lawyers,  and  citizens 
from  all  parts  of  Alabama  met  and  formed  an  Adams  and 
Calhoun  electoral  ticket,  t  Iif  Virginia  delegates  from  each 
congressional  district  assembled  at  Fredericksburg  and  made 
a  Jackson  electoral  ticket.  That  Jackson  would  carry  Penn- 
sylvania was  by  this  time  certain.  Nevertheless,  delegates 
from  Philadelphia  and  ten  counties  gathered  at  Harrisburg, 
approved  of  the  congressional  caucus  and  its  nominees,  and 
made  a  "  Democratic  Eepublican  Electoral  Ticket  '^  pledged 
to  Crawford  and  Gallatin.  ^: 

The  campaign  had  now  gone  far  enough  to  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  that  at  least  two  candidates  had  no  chance  whatever 
of  election.  Not  a  State  save  Virginia,  and  no  public  body 
save  the  few  delegates  from  ten  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  declared  for  Gallatin.  No  State  save  South  Carolina 
wanted  to  see  Calhoun  President.  For  the  office  of  Vice- 
President,  however,  his  indorsement  by  Jackson  men  and 
Adams  men  was  so  general  all  over  the  South  and  West  that 
before  autumn  came  he  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  presi- 
dential candidate,  and  had  become  the  choice  of  Republicans 
for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

The  appearance  of  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
the  Jackson  and  Adams  tickets  suggested  to  the  friends  of 
Crawford  the  idea  of  attempting  a  like  fusion  of  the  support- 

•  Ohio  Monitor,  Jnly  17,  1824. 

t  Ibid.,  August  7,  1824. 

X  American  Daily  Advertiser,  August  18, 1824. 
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era  of  Crawford  and  Clay,  and  in  September,  accordingly, 
offer  of  seex)iid  place  was  made  to  the  Speaker  and  firmly 
clined.*    But  the  Republican  leaders  would  not  give  up  hoj 
of  such  a  coalition,  and,  in  order  to  remove  every  possible  ol 
Btaele  in  the  way,  they  now  forced  Gallatin  to  withdraw.    The 
letter  requesting  his  resignation  was  written  late  in  Septembed 
and  informed  him  that  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Atary- 
land,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  the  belief  was 
strong  that  Calhoun  would  be  chosen  Vice-President  by  thd 
electors;  that  his  warmest  friends  advised  him  to  retire,  as  suclr 
action  would  |K?rhaps  make  it  possible  to  come  to  an  under- 
Btanding  with  Clay  which  would  do  much  to  secure  the  elec- 
tion of  Crawford.t    Gallatin  complied  at  once,  and  copies  of 
his  resignation  were  soon  on  their  way  to  Martin  Van  Buren 
at  Albany,  and  to  the  committee  of  correspondence  in  V 
ginia,t  tmd  were  published  in  the  newspapers. 

He  might  as  well  have  never  written  it,  for,  when  thi 
Legislature  of  New  York  attempted  to  choose  electors,  a  quai 
rel  broke  out  between  the  supporters  of  Crawford  and  Cla| 

The  people  of  New  York  made  a  new  Constitution 
1821,  and  seized  the  occasion  to  abolish  the  Council  of  Ap 
pointment  and  extend  the  suffrage  by  removing  the  prof 
erty  qualification  until  that  time  required  of  voters.  T^ 
consequences  followed.  In  the  first  place  a  new  party  machi: 
— ^a  group  of  able  politicians  then  in  office — was  organized  bj 
Van  Buren  and  his  friends,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Counc 
of  Appointment,  and  by  controlling  the  Governor  control  lb 
patronage  of  the  State.  The  new  machine  was  the  *^  Alban; 
Eegency.**  ^  In  the  second  place,  the  absolute  certainty  tim 
this  little  group  of  able  men  if  left  to  themselves  would  captuf 


*■  C\nj  to  J.  S.  JohostoQ,  September  8,  16t4.  J*  B.  Johnslmi  to  Obj,  I 
tcmber  4,  1824.  Clay  to  J.  a  Johnston,  September  10,  1824.  Cotton's  life 
Worki  of  Henry  Clny,  toI  it,  pp.  100-1  OS. 

f  Walter  LowHe  to  GaUiUn,  September  i5,  1824.     Adims'a  Life  of  Gmllill 
pp.  ea$,  (108. 

X  GallAtja  to  Wnlter  Lowrie,  Octotier  2,  1824.  Adimfl*ii  life  of  Gallitin, 
e04-606. 

•  Chief  among  tbcm  were  «be  OontroTlor  (W,  L.  Marcy);  the  DittHci 
of  Albany  County  { Benjamin F.  Butler)*  the  Attomey-Goneral ;  the  State  piintoC 
tbo  United  Stoten  dUirict  judge ;  the  &Ut«  treasure. 
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the  Legislature  in  1824  and  secure  electors  pledged  to  Craw- 
ford aroused  their  opponents  to  found  a  **  People's  Party  ''  and 
demand  that  in  1824  the  choice  of  the  electors  of  President 
should  be  by  vote  of  the  people.  On  this  demand  the  elec- 
tion of  1823  turned,  and,  many  seats  in  the  Legislature  hav- 
ing been  obtained  by  candidates  of  the  People*8  Party,  a  bill 
providing  for  the  popular  choice  of  electors  was  laid  before 
the  Assembly  in  January,  1824.  By  that  body,  after  a  long 
and  bitter  struggle,  it  was  passed;  but  the  Senate  defeated 
it  by  a  majority  of  three  votes. 

Had  the  Albany  Ilegency  been  content  to  stop  with  this, 
all  might  have  gone  well.  But  they  went  out  of  their  way 
to  aid  the  People's  Party,  and  a  few  hours  before  the  ses- 
Biou  closed  TOshed  through  both  Houses  a  resolution  remov- 
ing De  Witt  Clinton  from  the  office  of  Canal  Commissioner. 
This  was  too  much.  Everywhere  the  people  cried  out  in  in- 
dignation. Public  meetings  were  held  all  over  the  State, 
addre.sses  of  thanks  poured  in  upon  Mr.  Clinton,  and  threats 
of  vengeance  grew  so  fierce  that  the  Governor  in  alarm  called 
a  specia]  aession  of  the  Legislature  to  begin  on  August  second, 
and  urged  the  passage  of  the  electoral  law.  As  the  day  of 
meeting  drew  near  the  interest  shown  by  the  i>ublic  was  in- 
tense. Men  who  were  not  politicians  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  for  the  feeling  was  general  that  the  contest  wag 
mot  so  much  one  bet^veeu  the  friends  of  Adams  and  Clay  as 
hetvreen  tlie  people  and  the  Albany  Regency.  Long  before 
the  hour  of  noon  on  the  day  the  Legislature  was  to  meet  the 
members  were  in  their  seats,  and  the  lobbies,  the  galleries, 
even  the  space  within  the  bar,  were  crowded  with  visitors. 
In  the  Assembly  room,  says  one  report,  there  was  a  solid 
mBm  of  heads  from  the  Speaker^s  chair  to  the  topmost  seat 
in  the  gallery. 

Wlien  the  Speaker  had  rapped  for  order  and  the  chap- 
as  the  report  states,  had  '*  offered  one  of  the  most  fer- 
at  and  appropriate  prayers  ever  delivered  within  the  walls 
<*f  the  Capitol,"  the  Govemor^s  proclamation  summoning 
the  members  was  read,  and  a  committee  sent  to  inform 
his  Excellency  that  the  House  was  ready  to  receive  his  mes- 
aage.    The  message  came  at  once,  and  wag  no  sooner  read 
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than  a  violent  contest  began.  The  friends  of  Crawford  took 
the  stand  that  nothing  had  occurred  of  such  importance  as 
to  make  an  extra  session  necessary;  that  the  proclamation  of  | 
the  Govemor  was  therefore  unconstitutional;  that  any  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Legislature  so  convened  would  be  illegal;  and 
that,  the  Senate  concurring,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Assembly 
to  immediately  adjourn.  The  friends  of  Adams  insisted  that 
the  message  shonki  go  to  a  committee,  and  brought  in  resohi- 
tions  declaring  that  a  bill  giving  the  choice  of  electors  to  the 
people  ought  to  pass;  and  when  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
adjourn  came  down  from  the  Senate,  laid  it  on  the  table  by 
a  handsome  majority  amid  shouts  from  the  gallery  and  the 
lobbies.  Next  day  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  for  the  enact- 
ment of  an  electoral  law,  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  But  the 
Senate  took  no  action,  and  when  the  Assembly  asked  why,  the 
answer  was  returned  that  the  session  was  illegal,  and,  being 
illegal,  it  was  improper  to  legislate.  This  ended  the  matter, 
and  both  branches  adjourned  till  the  regular  time  of  meetings 
November  second. 

Before  that  day,  however,  the  people  had  made  good  their 
threats,  and  had  nominated  and  elected  De  Witt  Clinton  Gov- J 
emor  of  New  York*    The  State  rang  with  the  cries,  **  No  more  j 
congressional  caucuses!"  "No  more  Legislative  nominations!" 
"  The  people  must  be  heard  I  "    The  names  of  the  seventeen 
senators  who  voted  against  the  electoral  law  were  printed,  in 
glaring  letters  surrounded  by  a  broad  black  border,  on  a  poster, 
which  was  hung  np  in  bar-rooms  and  country  taverns,  wa 
nailed  on  trees  by  the  roadside,  was  fastened  on  court-honse^] 
dooi-s,  and  was  displayed  in  the  windows  of  city  shops  and ' 
cross-road  grocery  stores  all  over  the  State.     But  one  of  the 
seventeen  dared  to  run  for  re-election,  and  he  was  beaten.    In 
a  total  vote  of  190,000,  Clinton  had  a  majority  of  16,000. 

In  this  condition  of  the  public  mind  the  old  Legislature 
reassembled  on  November  second,  j 

The  day  for  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Houses  to  choose  1 
thirty-six  electors  was  Wednesday,  the  tenth  of  November,  and 
as  the  members  took  their  seats  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth 
each  found  on  his  desk  three  printed  slips  of  paper,  which 
proved  to  be  an  Adams,  a  Olay,  and  a  Crawford  ticket.    As 
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the  law  then  stood,  the  two  Houses  must  ballot  separately, 
and  when  eaeh  had  chosen  electors  thej  must  meet  in  joint 
session  and  declare  the  results.  The  senators  found  no  diflB- 
culty  in  making  up  a  ticket  on  which  were  seven  Clay  and 
twenty-nine  Crawford  men.  But  in  the  Hoiise^  on  the  first 
ballot,  Adams  had  fifty  votes,  Crawford  forty-three,  Clay 
thirty-two,  aod  Jack^n  one.  After  three  days  of  ballot- 
ing, with  no  change  in  the  result,  it  became  so  apparent  that 
a  compromise  must  be  effected  that  one  was  attempted.  First, 
the  Clay  ticket  was  offered  and  rejected.  Next,  the  Jackson 
ticket  was  moved,  and  received  twenty-eight  votes*  A  com- 
promise ticket  of  twenty-one  Crawford  and  fifteen  Clay  elec- 
tors w^as  then  submitted.  When  this  failed,  the  Adams  ticket 
was  offered  and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  gixty-two  to  fifty-five* 
It  w^as  in  no  sense  the  choice  of  the  Assembly,  but  was  ac- 
cepted in  order  that  there  might  be  a  joint  session  with  tlic 
Senate.  The  difficulty  being  removed,  the  two  Houses  met  and 
proceeded  to  vote  on  the  Adams  ticket  offered  by  the  Assembly 
and  the  Crawford-Ciay  ticket  offered  by  the  Senate.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  ballots  were  cast,  so  that  seventy-nine  were 
necessary  to  a  choice.  Seven  men  on  the  Crawford  ticket — 
men  who  were  supporters  of  Clay — received  each  ninety-five 
votes,  and  were  declared  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
elected.  But  three  of  the  ballots  were  blank,  and,  it  was  held, 
ought  not  to  be  counted.  If  they  were  not,  then  se^^enty- 
eight  would  be  a  majority,  and  twenty-five  of  the  Adams 
ticket  would  be  elected.  A  stormy  debate  now  sprang  up 
and  continued  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  President 
suddenly  left  the  chair  and  hurried  from  the  room,  calling 
on  the  Senate  to  follow  him*  Next  day  in  its  own  chamber 
the  Senate  voted  that  the  seven  Clay  men  who  had  ninety- 
five,  and  the  twenty-five  Adams  men  who  had  seventy-eight, 
were  elected.  The  Assembly  then  adopted  a  like  resolution, 
and  once  more  met  the  Senate  in  joint  session  and  chose  four 
more  electors,  who  were  open  advocates  of  Crawford.  The 
college  then  stood  twenty-five  for  Adams,  seven  for  Clay,  and 
four  for  Crawford. 

It  was  not  then  the  custom,  as  it  is  at  present,  to  choose 
dectors  all  over  the  coimtry  on  the  same  day.     Each  State 
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fixed  such  time  as  best  suited  tlie  convenience  of  the  people, 
if  they  votedj  or  of  the  Legislature,  if  that  body  made  the 
appointment.     An  election  was  therefore  a  slow  process,  made! 
slower  still  by  tlie  absence  of  the  telegraph,  the  railroad, 
the  modern  newspaper — of  all  the  agents,  in  short,  which  we 
now  possess  for  the  gathering  and  spreading  of  information. 
By  the  middle  of  November,  however,  returns  had  come  in 
from  eleven  of  the  seaboard  States  north  of  Virginia.     In 
Khode  Island  the  election  had  not  yet  taken  place.     In  New 
York  the  struggle  in  the  Legislature  was  still  raging.     In 
Delaware  a  fine  foundation  had  been  laid  for  what  promised 
to  be  a  contest.     The  thirty  members  of  the  Legislature,  ac- 
cording to  law,  assembled  at  Dover  and  balloted  for  three 
electors.     Ten  men  were  put  in  nomination,  of  whom  one 
received  twenty-one  votes  and  two  others  each   fifteen, 
exactly  half  the  whole  number  cast.     Now,   the  law  pi 
vided  "  that  if  an  equal  division  of  ballots  shall  appear  for 
two  or  more  persons  not  being  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes,  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate  shall  have  an  additional  cast' 
ing  vote."     Construing  this  to  meet  the  case  before  him,  thi 
Speaker  voted  for  the  two  who  received  fifteen  votes  apiece^] 
and  then  declared  them  elected.     The  Adams  men  in  th( 
Legislature  were  furious,  protested,  and  threatened  to  dispute 
the  legality  of  the  act.     By  Thanksgiving  Day  returns  h 
arrived  from  all  the  Southern  States,  except  South  G 
Una,  where  no  election  had  been  held,  and  from  the  nearh 
Western  States,    The  poll  then  stood,  Adams  80,  Jackson  58j 
CJrawford  40,  Clay  7,  and  was  made  up  on  the  snppositio] 
that  every  pledge  would  be  kept  and  every  elector  would  vol 
as  he  was  expected  to.    But  when  the  colleges  Ijc^gan  to  mi 
and  the  results  of  their  actions  were  known,  it  appeared  th; 
strange  things  had  happened.     In  New  York  three  of  the 
seven  Clay  men  deserted  him  and  voted  one  each  for  Jackso: 
Adams,  and  Crawford.     In  North  Carolina  a  fusion  ticfc 
had  been  arranged^  which  the  friends  of  Adams  and  Jae 
were  to  support.     Each  voter  was  to  write  across  the  ballot 
the  name  of  his  candidate,  and  the  electoral  votes  were  ta  be 
divided  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  Adams  party^ 
From  the  returns  it  appeared  that  Adams  had  one  third  ofl 
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all  the  ballots  cast.  He  was  therefore  entitled  to  one  third 
of  the  electors.  But  when  the  college  assembled  and  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  the  pledge  was  utterly  disregarded,  and  every 
elector  voted  for  Andrew  Jackson. 

When  the  year  drew  to  a  close  the  poll  stood,  Jackson  99, 
Adams  84,  Crawford  41,  Clay  37,  provided  Louisiana,  the 
one  State  to  be  heard  from,  voted  as  it  was  supposed  she 
would.*    All  eyes  now  turned  to  her,  for,  should  her  electors 
support  Clay,  his  name  and  not  Crawford's  would  come  be- 
fore the  House.     About  the  middle  of  December  this  last 
hope  was  destroyed,  when  a  vessel  from  New  Orleans  reached 
New  York  with  news  that  the  Legislature,  after  six  ballots, 
had  chosen  three  electors  for  Jackson  and  two  for  Adams. 
Clay  was  shut  out  of  the  contest,  for  the  Constitution  limits  the 
number  of  contestants  for  the  Presidency  that  can  appear  be- 
fore the  House  of  Eepresentatives  to  three.  Had  the  three  New 
York  electors  who  deserted  Clay  been  faithful,  he  would  have 
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had  forty  electoral  votes,  and  would  have  tied  Crawford.* 
Their  two  names  might  then  have  come  before  the  House  as 
a  double  third  candidate.  Or  had  the  House  been  called  on 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  was  third,  the  name  of  Clay,  both 
from  preference  and  alphabetical  precedence,  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  selected. 

Clay  had  long  been  convinced  that  his  name  could  not 
come  before  the  House,  and  had  returned  to  Washington  fully 
impressed  with  the  responsibility  that  rested  upon  him.  He 
could  not  be  President,  but  it  was  for  him  to  say  who  should 


*  One  of  the  Clay  deserters  voted  for  Crawford.    Had  he  Toted  for  Clay, 
Crawford  would  have  had  but  forty  electoral  votes. 
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be.  To  choose  was  not  difficult.  During  the  summer  of  1824 
Crawford  had  been  stricken  with  paralysis,  and,  though  much 
improved  in  health,  was  still  unable  to  sign  official  documents 
with  his  own  hand.  He  was  in  no  physical  condition  to  be 
made  President.  To  vote  for  Jackson  was  impossible.  Since 
Clay's  great  speech  six  years  before,  denouncing  the  "  military 
chieftain  "  for  his  conduct  in  the  Seminole  War,  the  two  had 
not  spoken.  But  now  that  Clay  was  known  to  hold  the  vote 
of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  renew  intercourse.  A  visit  of  courtesy  made  by  Clay  when 
Jackson  was  in  Washington  in  the  days  of  the  Seminole 
speech  had  never  been  returned.  Members  of  the  Tennessee 
delegation  now  assured  the  Speaker  that  "  the  hero  was  suf- 
fering imder  some  indisposition  "  at  the  time.  Clay  replied 
that  in  condemning  Jackson's  conduct  in  the  war  he  "  ex- 
pressed opinions  in  respect  to  public  acts,"  but  had  no  feel- 
ing of  enmity.  Indeed,  he  had  opened  his  great  speech  in 
1818  with  just  such  a  statement.  Then  it  meant  nothing. 
Now  it  meant  much,  and  the  Tennessee  delegation  gave  a 
dumer  which  Jackson  and  Clay  both  attended.  Each  a  little 
kter  dined  the  other,  and  for  the  time  being  the  old  feud 
seemed  at  an  end. 

During  all  this  while  Clay  never  faltered  in  his  determina- 
tion to  support  Adams.  To  one  friend  he  wrote  that,  as  a 
friend  to  liberty  and  to  the  permanence  of  our  institutions, 
he  could  not  consent  to  endanger  them  at  so  early  a  stage  of 
their  existence  "  by  contributing  to  the  election  of  a  military 
chieftain."  Another  was  assured  that,  while  Adams  was  far 
from  being  his  own  choice,  he  could  not  consider  that  killing 
twenty-five  hundred  Englishmen  at  New  Orleans  was  any 
indication  of  the  fitness  of  Jackson  for  the  "  difficult  and  com- 
plicated duties  of  the  chief  magistracy." 

When  this  determination  began  to  be  suspected,  when  no 
assurances  of  support  could  be  drawn  from  Clay,  he  was  set 
upon  by  the  friends  of  Jackson.  Every  mail  brought  him 
letters  full  of  abuse,  of  threats  of  vengeance,  of  predictions 
of  riot  and  bloodshed  if  Jackson  were  not  elected.  Yet  he 
remained  firm. 

Then,  toward  the  close  of  January,  1825,  finding  Clay 
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could  neither  be  persuaded  nor  frightened,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  ruin  him  politically.     That  he  was  greatly  dieap- 
pointed  when  Monroe  did  not  make  him  Secretary  of  States 
was  well  known.    That  if  Adams  were  elected,  Clay  would  iaV 
all  likelihood  be  offered  the  place  and  would  accept  was  almost 
certain.     On  this  certainty  a  scheme  was  concocted  wbich,^ 
it  was  hopedj  would  force  him  to  support  Jackson  if  he  wantedB 
to  be  Secretary,  or  if  he  gave  his  influence  to  Adams  would 
compel  hini  to  decline  the  pc*rtfolio  of  State. 

A  member  of  Congress  was  persuaded  to  write  an  anony- 
mous  letter  to  a  newspaper  published  in  Philadelphia  and 
called  the  Columbian  Observer.  He  declared  that  an  attempt 
had  l>een  made  to  corrupt  the  friends  of  Jackson;  that  when^ 
it  failed  the  Clay  men  had  applied  to  followers  of  Adams; 
that  a  most  "  unholy  coalition  '*  had  been  made,  and  that^ 
in  return  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Clay  had  promis 
to  use  his  influence  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  secur 
the  election  of  Adams  to  the  Presidency. 

Lest  Clay  should  not  see  the  letter,  the  editor  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Observer  sent  him  a  marked  copy.    He  ought  to  havo 
flung  it  in  the  fire.    But,  stung  to  the  quick,  he  snatched  hi3  j 
pen,  dashed  off  a  card  to  the  National  Intelligencer — a  newa-l 
paper  published  in  Washington — and  gave  to  the  libel  pul 
Hcity  and  importance.  In  his  card  Clay  denied  the  coalition,! 
denounced  the  unknown  writer  as  **  a  base  and  infarooufli 
calumniator,  a  dastard j  and  a  liar/'  who,  if  he  would  discloee 
his  name,  should  be  held  responsible  "  to  all  the  laws  whick 
govern  men  of  honor.*'     In  plain  words,  he  should  be  sui 
moned  to  the  duelling  grounds  at  Bladensburg,    The  writ 
thus  challenged  did  discover  himself,  and,  in  a  note  to  thai 
National  Intelligencer,  informed  the  "  Hon*  H.  Clay  "  thatl 
George  Krcraer  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  ready  to 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  unprejudiced  minds  that  a  bart^air 
had  really  been  made,    Kremer  was  a  bustling  member  of  the 
House  from  Pennsylvania,  whose  chief  claims  to  notorictj 
were  a  leopard-skin  overcoat  and  eccentric  manners.     Th« 
thought  of  the  great  Mr,  Clay— of  "  Harry  of  the  West  "- 
Syieaker  of  tlie  House  for  twelve  sessions^  hurrying  off  to 
Bladensburg  in  the  dusk  of  a  winter  morning  to  take  aim  at 
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one  of  the  Bxx>ts  on  Kremer's  coat  now  made  the  whole  affair 
ridiculous. 

But  Clay  was  angry,  and,  having  forced  from  cover  the 
member  who  had  stated  things  which,  if  true,  were  as  dis- 
gnicefiil  to  the  House  as  to  its  Speaker,  he  took  occasion  one 
morning,  as  soon  as  the  House  was  organized^  to  lay  the  matter 
before  it,  and  asked  an  investigation.  *^  The  respectability," 
said  he,  '*  of  the  station  which  the  member  holds  who  prefers 
the  charges,  and  that  of  the  people  he  represents,  entitle  his 
accusation  to  grave  consideration.  It  may  well  be  ivortby  of 
consideration  w4iether  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  House 
itself  does  not  require  a  full  investigation;  for  if  they  are  true, 
if  I  am  base  enough  to  betray  the  solemn  trust  which  the 
Constitution  has  confided  to  me,  the  House  would  be  scundal- 
ized  by  my  continuing  to  occupy  the  chair  with  which  it  has 
ao  long  honored  me,  and  I  ought  to  he  instantly  expelled,  I 
earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that  the  House  will  be  pleased  to 
direct  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  truth  of  the  charges.'* 

Tlie  House  was  amazed,  ^ot  half  the  members  had  seen 
the  cards  in  the  newspapers  or  know  that  one  of  their  fellows 
had  made  so  serious  an  attack  on  the  Speaker  and  themselves. 
Indignant  at  such  behavior,  the  appeal  of  Clay  w^as  ordered 
to  he  spread  on  the  journal,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  investigate.  Kremer,  standing  in  his  place  and  in  the  prea- 
once  of  the  House,  now  solemnly  promised  to  appear  before 
the  committee,  and  if  he  did  not  make  good  the  charge  he 
hoped  he  might  receive  the  reprobation  he  should  in  that  case 
desen^e*  But  when  the  committee  had  been  chosen  and  called 
on  Kremer  to  submit  proof,  he  refused  to  come,  and  sent  in- 
stead a  long  letter  denying  the  right  of  the  House  to  take  any 
action  in  the  matter. 

When  the  House  had  listened  to  the  reading  of  Kremer's 
tetter,  Uie  doenraent  was  laid  on  the  table,  and,  the  day  being 
the  j*econd  Wednesday  in  February,  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
mform  the  Senate  that  the  House  was  ready  to  witness  the 
counting  of  the  electoral  votes. 

Precisely  at  noon  tlie  Senate,  preceded  by  its  sergeant- 
tit-arms  and  its  President,  entered  the  hall  and  took  seats 
Ml  the  right  of  the  Speaker's  desk.     The  representatives  on 
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tliis  occasion  sat  uncovered,  for  the  custom  of  wearing  hats 
during  the  daily  sittings  was  still  in  use,  and  it  was  only  on 
such  occasions  that  the  members  were  required  to  take  the.|H 
off*    When  all  were  seated  the  President  of  the  Senate  wafl 
escorted  to  the  Speaker's  chair,  while  the  Speaker  took  that  of 
the  elerk.     After  a  short  pause  the  chairman  rose  and  ana 
nounced  that  the  certificates  were  ready  to  be  delivered  ifl 
the  tellers,  whereupon   two  appointed  by  the  House  took 
their  stand  before  the  clerk's  table  and  two  appointed  by  the 
Senate  stood  in  front  of  the  table  of  the  secretary   of  the 
Senate.     The  chairman  then  announced  that  if  no  objectioM 
was  made  he  would  begin  to  open  and  count  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.     A  short 
pause  ensued,  and,  no  objection  being  made,  he  lifted  from 
the  table  a  little  package  marked  "  Original,"  and  decla 
it  had  been  received  from  the  Department  of  State  as  til 
original  votes  of  Maine,  !ie  broke  the  seals  and  read  alou 
the  returns  from  the  electoral  college  of  Maine.    The  paekaj 
was  then  handed  to  the  Sx>eakcr,  who  in  turn  read  the  retur 
aloud  and  delivered  the  package  to  the  clerk  of  the  Hoi 
for  by  him  alone  could  the  original  votes  of  the  States 
recorded.    The  chairman  now  took  a  second  package  markc 
"  Duplicate  votes,"  and,  declaring  that  he  held  in  his  hau 
the  "  duplicate  vote^  of  Maine,''  opened  it  and  went  throng 
the  same  form  as  before.    But  when  the  package  reached 
Speaker  he  delivered  it  to  the  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  Senat 
who  hanrled  it  to  tlie  secretary  of  the  Senate,  whose  duty 
was  to  record  the  duplicate  votes.    All  the  certificates  havii 
been  opened  and  read,  and  the  tellers  having  compared  the 
counts,  the  President  rose  and  declared  that,  as  Andrew  Jac 
son  had  received  ninety-nine  votes,  J.  Q.  Adams  eigbty-fot 
voteai  W,  H*  Crawford  forty-one,  and  Henry  Clay  thi 
seven,  no  perscm  had  received  a  majority;  that  no  ]jer8on 
elected,  and  that,  as  Jackson,  Adams,  and  Crawford  were 
three  who  received  the  highest  votes,  it  remained  for 
House  of  Representatives  to  elect  one  of  them.     Calhoun 
ccived  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  electoral  votes  for  Vic 
President,  and  was  thereby  elected. 

When  the  Senate  had  retired  to  its  own  hall,  and  the  rol 
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of  the  House  was  called,  every  member  save  one  answered 
to  his    name.       The    members    having    seated    themselves 
in   delegations,    and    the    sergeant-at-arms    having    given 
the  chairman  of  each  two  ballot  boxes,  the  Speaker  directed 
the  voting  to  begin.    As  soon  as  the  f  our-and-twenty  States 
had  voted,  a  teller  was  chosen  by  each  delegation.     Twelve, 
under  the  lead  of  Webster,  sat  at  one  table  and  counted  the 
ballots  in  one  set  of  boxes,  and  twelve  under  John  Randolph 
sat  at  another  table  to  count  the  ballots  in  the  second  set  of 
boxes.    But  scarcely  had  the  tellers  announced  to  the  Speaker 
that  Adams  had  received  the  votes  of  thirteen  States,  Jack- 
son seven,  and  Crawford  four,  than  a  few  people  in  the  gallery 
began  to  clap  and  a  few  to  hiss.*    For  this  the  Speaker  ordered 
the  galleries  to  be  cleared,  after  which  the  proceedings  went 
quietly  on,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  was  duly  declared  to 
have  been  elected  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  term 
of  four  years  beginning  March  4,  1825. 


*  The  vote  in  the  Houae  was : 
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MMne. 

New  Hampehire. . . 

Vermoiit 

MassadmsettB 

Rhode  Island 

Gonnectieat 

New  York 

NewJeraej 

PemisylTania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Vir^nia. 

North  Carolina... ., 

Sooth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

lOsrfsrippi 

Louisiana 

Kentnckj 

TeonesMe 

MissoarL 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Total 
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Crawford. 

7 

6 
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12 

1 

2 
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6 

18 

2 

14 

1 

6 

1 

25 

i 

6 

8 
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2 
9 

8 

10 
'7 

1 

2 

1 

, , 

8 

4 
9 

•• 

1 

, , 

10 

2 
8 

2 

1 

.. 

•• 

87 

71 

64 

Votelbr 

Adams. 

Adams. 

Adams. 

Adams. 

Adams. 

Adams. 

Adams. 

Jackson. 

Jackson. 

Crawford. 

Adams. 

Crawford, 

Crawford. 

Jackson. 

Crawford. 

Jackson. 

Jackson. 

Adams. 

Adams. 

Jackson. 

Adams. 

Adams. 

Jackson. 

Adams. 
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CHAPTER  xnn. 

SOOIAUSTIO    AND   LABOB  BBF0B1C8. 

FrFTY  years  had  now  gone  by  since  the  farmers  of  Massa- 
chusetts made  the  first  appeal  to  arms  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, and  forty-nine  since  the  thirteen  colonies  threw  off 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain  and  founded  the  Eepublic  of  the 
United  States.  Our  country  when  independence  was  obtained 
was  a  very  little  one.  It  nowhere  touched  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  just  touched  the  Mississippi.  Its  population  numbered 
scarcely  three  million  and. a  half  of  souls,  and  nowhere  within 
its  bounds  was  a  city  of  forty  thousand  people.  Since  that 
time  its  domain  had  been  extended  across  the  continent;  the 
waves  of  the  Pacific  now  beat  upon  its  western  confines;  the 
waters  of  the  gulf  now  washed  the  shores  of  three  great  States 
and  one  Territory;  while  on  the  soil  of  the  Bepublio  dwelt  six 
million  of  the  happiest  people  on  earth.  The  States  had  multi- 
plied from  thirteen  to  four-and-twenty.  Four  *  cities  boasted 
of  more  than  forty  thousand  inhabitants  each,  and  two  f  of 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand.  Fourteen  had  each  more 
than  ten  thousand,  while  scores  of  towns  which  in  1825  con- 
tained a  thousand  and  more  population  did  not  exist  in  1776. 

Quite  as  marvellous  was  the  social  betterment.  No  man, 
whatever  his  station  in  life,  whatever  his  business,  trade,  or 
occupation,  was  without  its  influence.  Life  along  the  sea- 
board was  getting  easier.  Much  of  the  old  hardship  of  earlier 
times  was  gone.  Increase  in  population  and  in  wealth,  joined 
with  improved  means  of  communication,  had  greatly  expanded 

*  New  Tork,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore. 
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business  opportunities.  New  industries,  new  trades,  new  oc- 
cupations had  arisen,  and  now  afforded  ways  of  gaining  a  live- 
lihood unknown  in  the  time  of  Washington.  Manufactures 
had  grown  up  since  1807,  and  had  dotted  the  Eastern  and 
lliddle  States  with  a  thousand  mills  and  factoritB.  Steam- 
boats were  now  on  lake  and  river.  Canals  now  joined  great 
waterways,  while  a  network  of  turnpikes  spread  out  in  every 
direction  from  the  chief  cities.  These  civilizers  had  so 
abridged  distance  that  in  1825  the  frontier  and  the  seaboard 
almost  t-ouched.  Boston  was  but  two  days  from  New  York, 
New  York  but  eleven  hours  from  Philadelphia,  and  Philadel- 
phia but  five  days  from  Pittsburg  and  fifteen  houre  from 
Washington.  Freight  could  now  be  moved  from  Kew  York 
to  Buffalo  through  the  Erie  Canal  for  four  cents  a  ton  per 
mile,  tolls  incii;ded.  These  rates  revohitionized  business.  The 
field  a  merchant  or  a  manufacturer  could  cover  by  his  enter- 
prise seemed  boundless.  The  whole  West,  as  well  as  the  East, 
became  his  market,  and  transportation  companies  for  the  hand- 
ling of  freight  had  been  established  in  order  to  enable  him 
reach  that  market.  Banks  were  multiplying.  Insurance 
tpanies,  steamboat,  turnpike,  and  canal  companies,  mills, 
and  factories  were  springing  up  on  every  hand.  Simple  as 
these  things  seem,  they  changed  the  whole  course  of  life. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  under  the  old  conditions 
would  have  l^een  doomed  to  eke  out^  a  scanty  livelihood  by 
farming,  or  by  cobbling,  or  by  toiling  in  the  crowded  ranks 
of  unskilled  labor,  now  found  new  occupations  opening  before 
them.  They  became  mill  hands  and  operatives;  they  turned 
iQachinists  and  mechanics;  they  served  as  engineers  and  fire- 
men on  the  steamboats,  as  clerks  and  book-keepers  in  banks 
and  insurance  companies;  they  handled  freight,  tended 
the  gates  on  the  turnpikes  or  the  bridges  on  the  canals;  drove 
the  hordes  that  dragged  the  canal  boats,  or  found  employment 
in  ac^me  of  the  older  industries  which,  such  as  tailoring  and 
printing,  shoemaking,  stage-driving,  hatmaking,  and  carpen- 
try, had  been  greatly  expanded  since  the  wslt. 

Tlie  rise  of  new  industries  and  the  development  of  old 
caused  an  immense  increase  in  the  number  of  working-men 
tod  working-women.     The  growth  of  this  class  brought  up 
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questions  of  reform,  and  with  1835  the  labor  movement 
began.  Less  hours  of  labor,  higher  wages,  better  treatment, 
payment  in  honest  money  and  not  in  depreciated  bank  pap^j 
became  the  demands  of  the  time.  Some  of  these  were  as 
old  as  the  Republic.  Journeymen  shoemakers,  journeyman 
tailors  and  carpenters  over  and  over  again  had  struck,  or 
'*  turned  out,"  during  the  past  forty  years.  Now  the  griev- 
ance was  the  employment  of  non-union  men;  now  it  wa 
low  wages;  again,  it  was  giving  out  work  to  women.  Twice 
the  purpose  of  the  strike  was  to  secure  a  shorter  working-day* 
The  first  of  these  movements  occurred  in  1791,  when  the' 
members  of  the  Union  Society  of  Carpenters  at  Philadelphia 
ordered  a  turnout.  They  complained  that  in  summer  they 
were  forced  to  toil  from  sunrise  to  sunset  for  five  shillings 
a  day,  and  in  winter  were  put  on  piecework,  and  demandedjfl 
that  the  year  through  a  working-day  should  be  from  six  in 
the  morning  to  six  at  night,  with  an  hour  for  breakfast  and^ 
another  for  dinner;  or,  what  was  the  same  thing,  ten  hou 
of  labor.  Nothing  came  of  the  movement,  they  were  force 
to  yield,  and  in  all  likelihood  not  one  of  them  ever  live<i 
to  see  the  time  when  the  working-man  did  not  labor  thirteeB 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  During  the  summer,  when  th^l 
sun  rose  early,  every  cobbler,  every  carpenter,  mason,  stone*' 
cutter,  every  laboring  man,  was  hard  at  work  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  At  ten  an  hour  was  taken  for  lunch,  and  at 
three  anotlicr  for  dinner,  after  which  work  went  on  tilK  ac- 
cording to  the  almanac,  the  sun  had  set. 

The  second  protest  against  so  long  a  working-day  waa 
made  in  1822  by  the  journeymen  millwrights  and  machine^ 
workers  of  Philadelphia.     They  met  at  a  tavern,  and  passed 
resolutions  that  ten  hours  of  labor  were  enough  for  one  day, 
tand  that  work  ought  to  begin  at  6  a.  m.  and  end  at  6  f.  m., 
with  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  for  dinner.    Their  act 
went  no  further,  and  led  to  no  immediate  result.     But  the 
fact  that  the  men  who  formed  the  meeting  were  machic 
istj  was  one  of  many  signs  of  the  expansion  of  labor.    T« 
another  was  afforded  in  1824  in  New  York  city.     A  tarif 
bill  was  tlien  before  Congress,  and  the  people  all  over 
Beaboard  States  were  supporting  or  opposing  it  in  memoriali 
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and  petitiong,  New  York,  as  a  great  commercial  city,  was  full 
of  anti-tariff  men,  and  by  them  a  meeting  was  called  and 
held  in  the  City  Hall-  But  a  band  of  weavers  from  Paterson, 
from  Westchester,  and  from  the  mills  in  the  city  marched 
to  the  HaD,  took  possession,  interrupted  the  proceedings  with 
cries  of  "No  British  goods  1"  "Tariff,  tariff  1 "  "American 
manufactures  !  "  "  Protection  to  domestic  industries  I  " 
smashed  some  chairs,  tore  up  some  benches,  broke  lamps  and 
windows,  and  went  away.  The  rioters,  it  was  said  in  explana- 
tion, were  aliens,  weavers  imported  from  Great  Britain,  men 
who  had  not  been  long  enough  in  the  United  States  to  acquire 
citizenship.  The  statement  was  true,  and,  tricing  as  was  the 
affair,  it  showed  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  ranks  of 
labor  were  being  recruited  abroad;  that  the  importation  of 
foreign  operatives  had  begun;  and  that  a  new  element  was 
introduced  to  still  more  complicate  the  industrial  questions 
pre^ng  for  settlement. 

The  condition  of  the  working-man  stood  in  need  of  better- 
ment.  In  the  general  advance  made  by  society  in  fifty  years 
he  had  shared  but  little.  Many  old  grievances  no  longer  trou- 
bled hina,  but  new  ones,  more  numerous  and  galling  than  the 
old,  were  pressing  him  sorely,  Wages  had  risen  within  ten 
years,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv* 
ing.  In  some  States  he  was  no  longer  liable  to  imprisonment 
for  debt,  unless  the  amount  was  larger  than  fifteen  dollars, 
ad  in  others  than  twenty-five.  If  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
re  a  few  cents  out  of  the  pittance  he  earned,  and  lived  in 
^itlipr  of  the  four  great  cities,  there  were  savings  banks  in 
which  he  might  with  reasonable  safety  deposit  the  fruits  of 
his  economy  and  receive  interest  thereon.  The-se  were  de- 
cided  gains.  Nevertheless,  his  lot  was  hard.  The  hours 
of  labor  were  still  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Wages  were  not 
ilways  paid  weekly  or  monthly,  but  often  at  long  and  irregu- 
lar intervals,  and  frequently  in  bad  money.  Ilis  ignorance 
of  finance  and  of  the  tricks  of  business  men  mode  him  the 
H^pient  of  counterfeit  notes  and  bills  of  broken  banks,  or 
of  institutions  of  snch  doubtful  soundness  that  the  paper  he 
was  forced  to  receive  at  its  face  value  would  not  pass  with 
the  butcher  or  the  baker  save  at  a  heavy  discount.     When 
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Ilk  employer  failed,  no  Hen  law  gave  tim  a  clmm  on  the  prod^ 
uct  of  his  labor.     In  many  States  he  was  still  disfrancl: 
In  all,  he  was  liable  under  the  common  kw  of  England  to 
punished  for  conspiracy  if  by  strikes,  by  lockouts,  or  by  eom^ 
biiiation  with  others  he  sought  to  better  his  condition  or  raii 
his  pay.     One  thing  he  did  not  lack — he  now  had  frie 
ready  and  willing  to  help  on  hia  cause* 

The  pleas  they  put  forth  in  his  behalf  dwell  at  grealj 
length  on  the  awful  misery  of  drunkenness;  declare  that  tM 
poverty  of  the  working-classes  is  the  real  cause  of  intem- 
perance; call  for  legislation  to  **  prevent  the  rich  from  swal- 
lowing up  the  inheritance  of  the  poor";  hold  up  as  a  warn- 
ing the  "  injurious  consequences  to  the  community  of  in-*^ 
dividual©  amassing  large  landed  property";  i:K>int  out  thdS 
dangers  to  which  factory  operatives  are  daily  and  hourly 
exposed;  and  ask  for  cleaner  ahope  and  healthier  mills  and 
lodgings. 

Such  pleas  had  small  effect  on  the  public,  but  much  on 
the  working-man  and  woman,  who,  after  1825,  began  to  organ-j 
ize  in  earnest.    Social  unions  of  various  crafts  were  formed  iJM 
all  the  seaboard  cities  and  manufacturing  centres  north  of 
Baltimore.     In  New  England  the  women  weavers  and  cotton 
operatives  led  the  way.     In  Kew  York  city  the  ship  carpen- 
ters and  ealkers,  following  the  example  of  the  machinists 
Philadelphia,  in  their  turn  began  to  agitate  for  a  ten-hou 
day.     So  energetic  was  the  labor  movement  that  in  1828 
attempt  was  made  in  the  New  York  Legislature  to  secure  a 
mechanics'  lien  law^  and  a  report  strongly  favoring  such  a 
measure  of  relief  was  presented.    In  Philadelphia  the  working- 
men,  breaking  old  ties,  entered  politics  on  their  own  behal 
and  fonncd  a  labor  party.    At  a  public  meeting  in  August 
was  fonnally  resolved  to  urge  the  working-men  to  support 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Ijcgislattire  or  in  the  city  coimeill 
who  would  not  pledge  himself  to  further  the  interests  an^ 
demands  of  "  the  working-classes,"  and  a  call  was  issued  fonfl 
organii^ation.*    The  city  and  county  were  marked  off  into  four 
districts,  from  each  of  which  delegates  were  sent  to  a  general 
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convention  which  nominated  assemblymen,  common  council- 


men,  and  auditor.* 


The  tickets  were  defeated ;  but  the  organization  continued, 
and  ere  another  year  went  bj  made  two  demands  for' reform — 
one  that  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  who  had  jiist 
introduced  mechanical  oecupations  into  their  institution, 
should  see  to  it  that  the  mechanics  and  working-men  of  Phila- 
delpliia  suffered  no  injury;  and  another  that  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  should  establish  a  system  of  free  republican 
schools,  open  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor  with- 
out distinction. 

Judged  by  the  standard  of  public  instruction  as  now  main- 
tained in  Pennsylvania,  the  demand  of  the  working-men  was 
reasonable  and  just.     The  constitution  of  the  commonwealth, 
framed  a  generation  before,  required  that  the  children  of  the 
poor  should  be  educated  at  the  public  cost.     The  injunction 
was  mandatory;  the  meaning  was  plain.     Tet  no  steps  were 
taken  to  carry  it  out  till  1809,  when  a  law  was  enacted  requir- 
ing the  assessors  of  taxes  to  make  a  census  of  the  children 
whose  parents  were  too  poor  to  educate  them,  send  the  boys 
and  girls  to  the  nearest  school,  and  assess  the  cost  on  the  tax- 
payers.    Even  this  wise  provision  was  neglected*     Some  dis- 
tricts had  no  schools  of  any  kind;  in  others  the  funds  were 
embezzled,  misapplied,  perverted,  or  the  law  but  partly  exe- 
cuted, for  the  people  refused  to  accept  the  benejfit  conferred 
lest  their  children  should  be  looked  on  and  treated  as  paupers. 
Meanwhile  the  citi^  increased  in  population,  and  the  number 
of  children  growing  up  in  absolute  ignorance  became  so  large 
that  in  1818  a  second  step  forward  was  taken,  and  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  the  city  and  borough  of  Lancaster, 
and  the  city  of  Pittsburg  were  formed  into  three  districts, 
with  free  schools  in  which  children  whose  parents  were  too 
poor  to  educate  them  were  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
.md  geography.    No  child  whose  parents  could  pay  his  school- 
ing was  admitted,  and  this  in  the  eyes  of  the  working-men  was 
an  offensive  class  distinction.     It  separated  the  children  of 
tke  rich  from  those  of  the  poor,  and  said  to  the  latter,  ^'  You 
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are  paupers.'*    That  some  men  should  be  rich  and  others  poor^ 
was  inevitable,  but  to  build  up  class  hatred  was  not  necessary, 
and  no  surer  way  of  preventing  it  could  be  devised  than  a  sya-j 
tern  of  equal  republican  education,  with  free  schools  open  ta-j 
the  children  of  all  citizens  alike. 

The  efforts  which  working-men  were  thus  making  to  secure 
great  social  reforms,  and  especially  their  demands  for  free 
public  schools,  now  warmly  enlisted  in  their  cause  another  body 
of  reformers,  known  as  the  Free  Enquirers,  who  were  regarded  j 
at  that  day  by  consen^ative  people  with  the  same  horror  and  j 
detestation  that  anarchists  and  socialists  are  regarded  in  ours.- 
The  origin  of  this  movement  for  free  inquiry  goes  back  to  aj 
little  community  of  men  and  women  who  gathered  in  ISiio 
at  New  Harmooy,  near  the  Wabash  river,  in  Indiana.  The 
founder  of  the  community,  Robert  Owen,  was  a  native  oil 
Wales,  where  he  was  horn  in  1771.  Forced  to  earn  his  living! 
while  still  a  lad,  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  draper  shop  near 
London  at  ten,  went  to  Manchester  at  foiu-teen,  was  made 
manager  of  a  cotton  mill  at  eighteen,  and  at  twenty-seven 
bought  the  mills  at  New  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  from  David 
Dale,  whose  daughter  he  married.  fl 

From  the  day  when  as  a  mere  lad  he  entered  the  Man-     ' 
cheater  mills  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  full  of  schemes  for 
the  social  betterment  of  the  laboring  classes,  held  down  by 
ignorance,  by  squalid  poverty,  and  by  lack  of  character.    Once  h 
in  control  at  New  Lanark,   Owen  put  his  plans  in   opera- V 
tion,  and  after  long  opposition  built  and  opened  what  he  called 
an  Institution  for  the  Formation  of  Character,  but  what  was, 
in  fact,  a  great  school  for  the  instruction  of  children  from  th©| 
time  they  ^vere  infants  till  they  were  boys  and  girls  of  twelve,! 
lie  shortened  the  hours  of  daily  labor  in  the  mills,  introducedl 
rules  to  enforce  morality  and  promote  cleanliness  and  good"^ 
habits;  he  added  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  all,  and 
little  by  little  established  co-operation  on  the  community  sys- 
tem of  living.    The  fame  and  the  success  of  the  New  Lanark, 
experiment   spread    far   and    wide.       Co-operation,    "imr 
strained  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  the  members  for 
purpose  of  social  life,"  became  the  refonn  hobby  of  the  hotUVi 
and  Owen  the  great  teacher  of  a  new  economy.    Co-operatiTej 
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economical  societies  sprang  up  all  over  England  and  Scotland, 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  men  in  the  ^ew  World. 

Among  those  whose  attention  was  so  attracted  was  an 
agent  for  the  sale  of  a  village  built  in  the  far  West  hy  one  of 
the  many  religious  communities  which  then  flourished  in  the 
United  States,  The  founder  of  this  sect  was  George  Rapp, 
the  son  of  a  small  farmer  and  vine-dresser  of  Wiirtemberg, 
in  Germany,  where  he  wm  boru  in  1757.  He  was  a  man  far 
more  inclined  to  read  and  think  than  to  plough  and  reap^  and 
having  no  books  save  the  Bihlcj  he  read  it  constantl}^,  with 
the  result  so  common  in  the  case  of  bright  men  with  little 
education.  He  began  to  see  new  meanings  and  to  catch  new 
ideas.  Religious  doubts  tormented  hira;  then  firm  convic- 
tions  took  their  place,  and  a  sense  of  duty  arose  which  drove 
him  to  make  knowm  the  new  truths  he  had  discerned  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  He  was  moved  to  preach  first  in  his  own 
house,  and  then  in  public.  But  when  he  began  to  preach  the 
clergy  began  to  persecute^  and  as  persecution  continued,  his  fol- 
lowers increased  in  number  and  in  earnestness.  At  last, 
wearied  with  the  perpetual  struggle  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science, Rapp  turned  to  the  one  land  where  men  were  free 
to  worship  as  they  pleased,  and  prepared  to  lead  his  followers 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  In  1804,  with  his  son  and 
a  few  friends,  Rapp  came  to  Baltimore,  travelled  over  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  finally  chose  a  tract  of  land 
in  the  valley  of  the  Conoquenessing,  twenty-five  miles  north- 
west of  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  on  it  in  1805  seven 
hundred  Rappites  built  the  village  of  Harmony.  Hitherto 
they  had  formed  a  religious  body.  Now  tliey  became  a  com- 
munity, put  all  property  into  a  common  fund,  adopted  a 
simple  style  of  dress,  plain  houses  and  plain  living,  and  agreed 
that  each  should  labor  for  the  good  of  all. 

As  time  passed  the  site  of  Harmony  proved  to  be  ill- 
chosen,  for  the  soil  and  climate  were  unsuited  for  vine-growing, 
the  only  industry  m  which  the  people  were  skilful,  and  the 
town  had  no  water  communication  with  the  outside  world. 
A  new  home  was  therefore  sought  in  the  far  West,  and  found 
in  the  valley  of  the  Wabash,  whither,  in  1815,  the  society 
migrated  and  built  a  second  Harmony.     Once  more  the  site 
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proved  far  from  Batiafactorj.     The  wild  rush  of  populatton 
westward  brought  them  neighbors  of  a  most  unpleasant  sort; 
malaria,  or  *'  the  shakes,"  was  worse  than  the  neighbors,  and 
so  disheartened  the  people  that  in  1S24  an  Englishman  named 
Richard  Flower  was  offered  five  thousand  dollars  to  find  a 
purchaser  for  the  land  and  houses.     Flower  went  straight  to^ 
Great  Britain,  sought  out  Owen,  and  sold  him  the  town  of™ 
Harmony,  with  all  its  mills,  houses,  factories,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  ■ 
Three  thousand  acres  were  under  cultivation,  eighteen  w^ere  ™ 
covered  by  full-hearing  vines  and  flourishing  orchards,  while 
the  village  itself  was  well  built  and  well  laid  out,  with  broad 
streets  and  a  public  square,  around  which  were  brick  buildings 
used  by  the  Rappites  for  schools,  churches,  and  community 
purposes. 

The  purchase  concluded,  Owen,  in  December,  1824,  came 
over  to  the  United  States,  and,  while  the  Rappites  were  on 
their  way  to  a  new  home,  which  they  built  in  Beaver  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  named  Economy,  he  began  preparations 
for  the  founding  of  the  first  Owenite  community  in  our  coun- 
try. That  his  scheme  and  his  views  might  be  as  widely  known 
as  possible,  he  went  to  AVashington,  secured  the  use  of  the 
Hall  of  Representatives,  and  in  it,  on  two  evenings,*  delivered 
long  addresses  to  moat  distinguished  audiences.  In  making 
such  appeals,  it  was  his  custom  to  begin  by  attempting  to 
show  that  the  conatruction  of  modem  society  was  all  wrong; 
that  the  prevalence  of  error,  prejudice,  vice,  and  crime  was 
due  to  the  practice  of  bringing  up  the  young  in  a  system  of 
society  which  he  called  the  individual,  or  selfish;  and  that 
there  were  two  sets  of  circumstances  wdiich  entirely  regulated 
the  formation  of  a  roan's  character.  The  one  was  his  re- 
ligious l>elief,  and  the  other  was  his  education.  Every  child 
was  possei^sed  of  a  body  and  a  mind  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol; whether  that  mind  was  moulded  for  good  or  for  ill  de* 
pended  on  the  circumstances  with  which   the  parents  sni^j 
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rounded  the  chUd.*  "  Had  you,"  he  would  say,  "  on  my  right 
hand  been  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  such  circum- 
stances as  are  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Eocky  Mountains, 
you  would  all  have  been  Indians,  save  as  to  the  color  of  your 
skins.  Had  you  on  my  left  hand  been  exposed  from  infancy 
to  the  circumstances  which  prevail  in  China,  you  would  all 
have  been  Chinese,  except  in  form  and  figure."  Any  social 
system,  then,  which  ignored  the  power  of  circumstances  was 
wrong.  That  system  which  was  based  on  "  the  science  of  cir- 
cumstances "  was  right.  As  to  religion,  it  should  be  a  rational 
one,  founded  on  matter  of  fact  and  the  evidences  of  the  senses 
— in  short,  the  revealed  word  of  God.  Any  events  recorded 
in  books  professing  to  be  of  divine  origin  which  were  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  principle  were  false.  The  Scriptures  were  not 
divine  nor  written  by  men  under  divine  influence,  nor  did 
they  more  than  any  other  writings  contain  the  revealed  word 
or  will  of  God.  All  religions,  the  Christian  included,  were 
foimded  in  error,  and,  so  far  from  being  fitted  to  promote 
happiness  and  virtue  among  mankind,  they  had  the  opposite 
tendency.  If  the  human  race,  then,  was  to  be  made  virtuous 
and  happy,  the  old  system  must  be  done  away  with,  for  its 
institutions  and  its  prejudices  could  not  exist  together  with 
the  principles  of  the  new.f 

It  was  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  he  urged  the  for- 
mation of  communities  in  which  should  be  associated  persons 
in  sympathy  with  his  views.  The  number  in  any  community 
should  never  be  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  two 
thousand,  and  they  should  begin  by  purchasing  a  tract  of 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  good  land.  In  the  centre  should 
be  four  buildings,  each  a  thousand  feet  long,  so  placed  as  to 
fonn  the  four  sides  of  a  hollow  square.  From  the  middle  of 
each  side  a  building  should  project  into  the  square,  and  in  it 
should  be  the  dining-hall,  the  kitchen,  the  laundry,  the  store- 
rooms— in  short,  all  the  domestic  appliances  needed  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  those  living  in  the  dormitory  to 
which  it  was  attached.    The  school-rooms,  lecture-rooms,  lab- 

^Natkmal  Advocate  (N.  T.  C),  November,  1825.    American  Daily  Adver- 
tber,  KoTember  22,  1826. 
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oratories,  the  chapels,  concert-halls,  and  ball-rooms  should  be  " 
in  the  centres  and  comers  of  the  bnildings.  On  the  first  and 
second  stories  should  be  dormitories,  and  on  the  third  floor 
the  quarters  of  unmarried  persons  and  children  over  two  years 
of  age,  for  at  that  time  of  life  they  were  to  be  taken  from  their 
parents,  lest  they  should  acquire  the  foolish  ideas  and  habits 
of  the  old  society.*  Around  the  village  thus  arranged  should 
lie  the  farms.  Every  member  should  have  equal  rights  and 
privileges  according  to  age,  and  be  fully  supplied  with  the 
comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.  Nobody  should  own  any 
land,  or  houses,  or  cattle,  for  all  property  was  to  be  held  in 
common.  There  should  be  no  churches,  no  sects  or  creeds,  no 
religious  worship,  but  moral  lectures,  and  such  a  system  of 
public  education  as  would  foster  in  the  young  a  love  of  justice, 
morality,  and  truth.  For  the  very  young  there  should  be 
dancing,  singing,  and  military  drill.  For  those  older  in  years, 
such  studies  as  music  and  history,  drawing  and  astronomy, 
geography,  botany,  and  agriculture.  The  school-room  should 
be  not  a  barn,  but  a  picture  gallery  and  a  museum.  Learning 
should  cease  to  be  a  task  and  become  a  source  of  wonder  and 
delight.  ■ 

From  Washington,  Owen  went  on  to  New  Harmony,  to 
which  he  had  invited  **  the  industrious  and  well-disposed  of 
all  nations"  to  come,  and  in  April,  1825,  met  a  motley  gath-H 
ering  of  men  and  women  in  New  Harmony  Hall,  as  he  called      i 
the  old  Rappite  Church.    To  these  he  unfolded  his  plan  for  the 
regeneration  of  society  through  co-operation.     He  told  them 
that  it  was  idle  to  expect  that  men  trained  as  they  had  been^g 
should  be  able  to  pass  at  one  bound  from  an  irrational  to  a  ra- W 
tional  system  of  society.    A  half-way  house,  a  period  of  proba- 
tion, was  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  practice  of  co-operation; 
that  he  had  detennined,  therefore,  to  form  them  into  the  Pre- 
liminary Society  of  New  Harmony,  give  them  a  constitution 
which  should  continue  for  three  years,  and  leaye  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  prelirainary  committee.    To 
all  this  the  people  gladly  agreed,  for  they  were  really  the  guesta 

♦  A  drawing  of  Htich  a  village  was  pu Wished  in  London  In  1 826  under  the 
title,  "  A  Bird*f»-eye  Yiew  of  one  of  the  New  CommimitSee  at  HKrmoD j,  in  tbfl  j 
Btftto  of  Indiana,  North  America." 
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of  Owen.*  The  land  they  tilled,  the  seed  they  planted^  the 
houses  in  which  they  lived,  the  medicines  they  consumed,  the 
goods  they  obtained  at  the  store,  all  belonged  to  Owen,  At 
his  expense  one  hundred  and  thirty  children  were  boarded^ 
clothed,  and  t-aiight,  and  a  band  maintained  in  order  that  the 
people  might  dance  every  Tuesday  and  listen  to  a  concert  every 
Friday  evening. 

After  starting  the  New  Harmony  Preliminary  Society 
on  its  way,  Owen  went  hack  to  New  Lanark,  and  left  the 
people  to  their  own  de^^ces.     In  November  of  1825  he  re- 
turned, and,  after  lecturing  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  gathering  in  each  a  small  band  of  recruits,  he  started 
westward.     Ice  detained  the  party  for  a  month  on  the  Ohio, 
hut  in  January,  1826,  it  reached  New  Harmony  in  safety. 
A  traveller  who  saw  the  village  at  this  time  describes  it 
a  scene  of  idleness  and  revelry.     There  were,  lie  declares, 
thousand  persons  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition  gathered 
in  the  town,  with  no  visible  means  of  support  save  the  gener- 
osity of  the  visionary  Mr*  Owen,     In  the  school,  which  was 
held  in  the  old  brick  church  of  the  Rappites,  were  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  children,  who  were  tmder  no  control  whatever, 
for  the  plan  of  education  was  that  of  Pestalozzi,  in  which  the 
sole  punishment  for  bad  behavior  was  a  short  confinement. 
The  teachers,  he  was  amazed  to  find,  had  thrown  aside  the 
Christian  faith,  and  taught  doctrines  not  unlike  those  held 
by  the  German  Hluminati  at  the  opening  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution,   In  and  about  the  village  no  man  seemed  to  be  busy. 
The  houses  were, falling  into  a  state  of  dilapidation,  the  gar- 
Jens  were  full  of  weeds,  the  fences  were  down,  and  the  curi- 
ous labyrinth  constructed  by  Rapp  had  been  destroyed  by 
cattle,  t 

The  picture,  it  is  true,  may  have  been  overdrawn,  yet 
m)rganization  was  necessary,  and  the  Preliminary  Society 
was  promptly  abolished.  Another  society  was  then  formed 
aad  called  the  New  Harmony  Community  of  Equality,  and  a 


•  GencriJ  Kul«8  and  Regulatlona  proposed  by  Mr.  Owen  for  the  Independent 
Communitj,  subject  to  such  alterations  aa  oircumstanoeB  may  rcqiilre.  Ohio 
Honiior,  May  1,  1826. 

t  Missouri  Republican,  American  Daily  AdyertSscr,  December  1, 1625. 
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new  constitution  was  made*  The  principles  now  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Commimitj  of  Equality  were,  for  those 
days,  socialistic  in  the  extreme.  There  was  to  be  the  utmost 
freedom  of  speech,  absolute  equality  of  rights  and  equality  of 
duties,  common  ownership  of  property,  co-operation  to  the' 
fullest  extent,  and  a  rigid  practice  of  economy.  That  these 
ends  might  be  secured,  the  pursuits  of  daily  life  were  classified, 
and  six  departments  created  and  named — agriculture,  manu- 
facture, and  mechanics;  literature,  science,  and  education;  do- 
mestic economy;  general  economy;  commerce.* 

Under  the  watchful  eye  and  fostering  care  of  Owen  the 
community  now  for  the  first  time  showed  signs  of  prosperity. 
Idleness  and  waste  gave  phice  to  industry  and  thrift  such  as 
had  not  been  seen  since  the  Ilappites  left  New  Harmony. 
Every  man,  every  woman  was  busy  in  some  chosen  occupa- 
tion. The  streets  were  no  longer  full  of  groups  of  idle  talkers. 
The  meetings  at  Harmony  Hall  were  held  for  business,  and 
not  for  the  vain  display  of  oratory.  To  the  community,  more- 
over, had  come  men  of  marked  ability.  There  were  now 
gathered  Charles  Alexander  Le  Seur,  a  naturalist  of  note,  an 
authority  on  turtles  and  fishes,  and  one  of  the  company  on  the 
Peron  during  her  voyage  around  the  world;  Greorge  Francis 
Vigo,  the  painter;  Gerard  Troost,  the  Dutch  geologist;  Thomaa 
Say,  the  conchologist,  who  had  been  with  Long  across  the 
plains;  Robert  Dale  Owen;  and  William  Maclure,  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  man  of  means,  a  geologist  of  distinction,  and  a  firm 
believer  in  co-operation  and  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  educa* 
tion.  He  was  often  heard  to  assert  that  the  community  system 
must  prevail;  that  the  cities  of  the  East  had  seen  their  best 
days;  that  houses  and  lots  in  them  would  no  longer  rise  ini 
value;  that  they  would  soon  be  literally  deserted;  and  that^ 
as  he  expressed  it,  men  then  living  would  see  the  day  when 
foxes  would  stare  from  the  windows  of  the  crumbling  build- 
ings of  Philadelphia.  His  mission  was  to  conduct  a  school 
of  industry  in  which  '"  the  arts  that  conquer  the  forces  of  U a- 
ture  "  should  be  taught. 

The  new  constitution  and  the  establishment  of  the  six 
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departments  had  been  cheerfuUj  accepted  by  the  people.  But 
the  next  reforms  to  be  introduced  bred  trouble.  First  came  a 
decli-ee  prescribing  uniformity  of  dress.  For  men,  the  outer 
garments  were  to  be  a  collarless  jacket,  drawn  on  over  the  head, 
pantaloons  buttoned  to  the  jacket,  and  a  belt  around  the  waist. 
The  women  were  to  wear  pantalets,  and  a  sleeveless  frock  that 
came  down  to  the  knees.  Against  thiB  many  of  them  openly 
rebelled,  refused  to  wear  the  costume,  and  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  those  who  did.  Still,  the  great  projector  did  not  loae 
heart.  Such  things  were  but  the  fruit  of  the  irrational  system 
in  which  the  human  race  had  been  trained  since  the  first  man 
set  foot  on  earth.  They  were  painful  and  hard  to  endure,  yet 
they  must  be  borne  with  the  patience  of  a  reformer. 

As  such  Owen  took  up  his  burden,  and  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  1826,  went  one  step  further,  and  made  a  Declaration 
of  Mental   Independence   which   shocked   and   horrified   far 
more  people  than  it  ever  converted,     Man,  he  said,  up  to  that 
hour,  all  the  world  over,  had  been  a  slave  to  a  trinity  of  the 
most  monstrous  evils  that  could  possibly  be  combined  to  in- 
flict mental  and  physical  evils  on  the  whole  race.     One  was 
private  or  individual  ownership  of  property;  another  was  ab- 
surd and   irrational  systems  of  religion;  the  third  was  the 
marriage  tie,  which,  he  declared,  ought  to  be  made  without 
aay  ceremony  and  terminated  at  the  pleasure  of  those  con- 
cerned.   This  was  too  much.    His  theories  about  property  and 
co-(iperation,  the  arrangements  of  buildings,  and  the  education 
of  children  were  matters  of  opinion.     In  a  land  of  toleration 
he  might  hold  any  religious  belief  or  none.    But  the  moment 
lie  touched  the  marriage  rite  he  touched  public  morality,  and 
Itift  views  were  denounced  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
ber.     Newspaper  after  newspaper  attacked  him.     People 
f'wlioee  friends,  sisters,  daughters  had  gone  to  Kew  Harmony 
were  shocked   and   alarmed.      One   anxious  mother,   whose 
three  daughters  were  members  of  the  Community,  wrote  to 
Maclure  in  great  stress  of  mind  to  know  what  this  declaration 
meant.    He  assured  her  that  he  had  been  six  months  in  New 
Harmony,  yet  had  seen  no  immorality,  no  vice;  that  he  knew 
of  00  place  where  the  married  were  so  faithful  and  the  young 
5u  chaste,  *'  and  for  the  best  of  reasons,  for  the  bribe  to  abuse 
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is  taken  away  by  all  the  cares,  anxieties,  and  tjoubles  of  matri- 
mony and  a  family  of  children  being  entirely  removed  by  the 
Commimity  educating,  supporting,  and  providing  for  them.*'  * 

Hitherto  the  Community  had  been  singularly  prosperous. 
Emigrants  had  come  in  so  fast  that  to  provide  them  with 
lodgings  had  been  found  impossible,  and  those  contemplating 
settlement  had  been  warned  to  wait.f  But  now  all  waa_ 
changed.  Discord  took  the  place  of  harmony,  and  in  a  littlof 
while  three  communities — New  Harmony,  Macluria,  and 
Feiba  Peven,  a  name  which  was  gibberish  for  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  Kew  Harmony — existed  on  the  land  Owen 
bought  from  Rapp.  Before  another  six  months  elapsed  Owe 
was  selling  property  to  individuals,  sign-boards  were  appearing^! 
shops  were  opening,  fences  were  going  up,  and  New  Harmony  I 
was  taking  on  all  the  characteristics  of  a  village  of  the  unre- 
generated  sort  Before  a  year  had  passed,  Owen,  discouraged. 
by  the  wreck  he  saw  about  him,  bade  his  followers  farewell 
and  left  them  to  their  fatcj  Many  remained  and  formed] 
little  communities  on  lands  held  on  long  leases.  Some  weroi 
driven  oflF  as  worthless.  Numbers  went  home,  or  settleKj  at 
Nevillsville,  in  Ohio.  To-day  the  traveller  who  visits  Nev 
Harmony  can  find  no  trace  and  scarce  a  reminiscence  of  thai 
days  of  the  Owemte  Community  of  E^juality.  ^ 

While  these  things  were  happening  at  New  HarmonVi. 
other  communities  of  a  like  kind  were  springing  up  on  thg 
frontier.  I  Some  enthusiasts  at  Cincinnati,  carried  away  bj 
the  chxpience  of  Owen,  bought  land  and  founded  the  Yellou 
Springs  Community  in  Ohio.*^  Others  were  started  at  Blue^ 
Springs,  Indiana;  at  Forestville,  Indiana;  at  Kendal,  near  , 
Canton,  Ohio;  at  Pittsburg;  at  Coxsackie,  New  York;  at  Hav^ 
erstraw,  New  York;  at  Valley  Forge,0  Pennsylvania;  and  at™ 

•  M»cliirc*i  letter  is  printed  b  the  United  SUte«  Gftzettc,  Sq)tein!>er  J7,  }$U. 
f  New  Eannoay  Gazette^  May  11,  1826.  TJmlied  Biatc^  Gazette,  Jtui«  »,  IBH^ 
J  American  Daily  Advertiser,  May  81,  June  6,  July  8»  1827. 

•  For  aadroa  on  the  Owenit©  tnovement^  »ee  Paulding's  Three  Wlae  Men  of 
Gotliam,  and  a  dramatic  piece^  The  Now  Lifrhts  of  Harmony. 

I  Brief  accounts  of  mofit  of  these  are  gi?en  in  Koyes's  American  Sodaliam. 
^  Thi«  community  dixbanded  within  a  year.    New  England  Palladiam^  Jm 
aiy  10,  1826, 
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U'ashoba,  in  Tennessee,  wliich  in  many  respects  exceeded  them 
all  in  interest.     The  foundress  was  Prances  Wright,  one  of 
the  early  advocates  in  our  country  of  what  would  now  be 
called  woman's  rights.    She  was  bom  at  Dundee,  in  Scotland, 
but  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  animated  by  a  strong  desire  to  see 
the  great  Republic,  she  came  to  the  United  States  and  passed 
two  years  in  New  England.     Erom  girlhood  she  had  been  a 
devoted  admirer  of  republics  and  the  rights  of  man,  an  ad- 
miration which  her  life  in  New  England  intensified^  and  which 
she  fully  CJspressed  on  her  return  to  England,  in  1820,  by 
publishing  her  views  of  society  and  manners  in   America, 
From  England  she  went  to  France,  and  spent  three  years  in 
the  family  of  Lafayette.     There,  if  possible,  her  partiality 
for  our  country  was  yet  more  increased,  and  in  1824  she  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  landed  at  a  southern  port,  and, 
if  her  biographer  may  be  trusted,  became  aware  for  the  first 
time  that  slavery  existed  in  the  K^public  she  had  fondly  be- 
lieved  was  founded  on  the  rights  of  man.     Horrified  at  the 
discovery,  she  set  herself  the  task  of  finding  some  way  of 
ihowing  the  people  of  the  South  that  it  was  not  impossible  to 
gradually  abolish  slavery.     She  had  been  assured  on  every 
hand  that  the  negro  was  incapable  of  education,  that  he  would 
never  work  unless  forced  to,  and  tliat  the  whites  would  never 
be  safe  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  free  Africans.    To  dispel 
this  delusion,  Miss  Wright  bethought  herself  of  applying  to 
the  slave  the  same  system  of  social  education  that  Owen  had 
applied  to  the  laboring  classes  in  Scotland.    With  this  end  in 
tiew,  she  visited  the  Rappites,  made  a  study  of  the  system  of 
the  Shakers,  was  present  at  New  Harmony  when  the  Rappites 
left  and  the  Owenites  began  to  arrive,  and  in  the  course  of 
1825  framed  a  plan  of  action.     She  proposed  that  sections  of 
the  public  domain,  or  Congress  land,  as  it  was  called,  should 
he  impcha.^  in  the  cotton  States;  that  colonies  of  one  or  two 
^      ■  v]  slaves  should  be  settled  on  each;  that  a  svstem  of 
,   rative  labor  on  the  community  plan  should  be  intro- 
<)aced,  and  the  negroes  and  their  children  educated  and  made 
fit  for  freedom.    The  labor  performed  by  each  slave  was  to  be 
^tid  at  its  full  market  value;  the  cost  of  food  and  clothes 
^is  to  be  deducted  and  the  surplus  set  aside  as  a  fund  for  the 
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purchase  of  his  freedom  and  that  of  his  children,  who  meaiLj 
lime  were  to  be  trained  in  a  "  school  of  industry/'  ^ 

That  an  example  of  such  a  commimity  might  be  set, 
Wright,  in  the  autumn  of  1825^  purchased  a  tract  of  twenty^ 
four  hundred  acres  on  the  Wolf  river,  thirteen  miles  from 
ileraphia,  and  there  planted  a  town  which  she  called  Naahoba. 
Her  purix>se  was  threefold;  She  wished  to  foimd  a  commu- 
nity in  which  the  negro  slave  should  he  educated,  trained^  and 
made  fit  for  freedom;  she  wished  to  emancipate  him  when 
educated,  and  so  set  an  example  which,  if  followed,  would 
in  the  end  abolish  slavery  in  the  South;  and  she  wished  to 
bring  together  in  one  village  men  and  women  of  all  nation- 
alities who  w^ere  eager  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  search  for 
truth  and  rational  happiness.  Money  was  freely  given,  and 
the  ex|ierimcnt  was  tried.  But  Nashoba  shared  the  fat€  of 
New  Harmony,  and  in  1829  Miss  Wright  took  her  ne^ 
off  to  Hayti,  wliither  another  abolitionist,  Benjamin  Lundj 
was  entreating  his  countrymen  to  send  their  manumit 
slaves. 

After  the  failure  at  Nashoba,  Miss  Wright  went  to  Nei 
Harmony,  and  with  Robert  Dale  Owen  edited  the  Nashol 
and  New  Harmony  Gazette,    But  in  the  autumn  of  1828 
entered  the  lecture  field  and  made  a  tour  of  the  chief  citi 
delivered   courses  of  free   lectures  on  education,   manne 
morals,  and  reUgion,  and  shocked  her  auditors  by  the  boldne 
of  her  projects  and  the  immorality  of  her  teachings.     Some 
were  horrified  at  the  appearance  of  a  woman  on  the  lecturaH 
platfonn;  some  thought  her  opinions  on  free  education  ana" 
the  wisdom  of  co-operation  Uttle  better  than  the  vagaries  of 
a  lively  imagination;  but  when  she  urged  the  abolition  ofl 
tlie  marriage  rite,  told  her  audiences  that  incompatibility  o^ 
temper  was  good  ground  for  divorce,  and  that  no  distinction 
ouglit  to  1)0  made  between  legitimate  and  natural  children,  the 
cry  for  her  suppression  grew  so  fierc43  that  it  soon  became 
ahnoat  impossible  to  secure  a  lectm-e  hall,  a  church,  a  court- 
liouM%  or  A  school  in  which  to  deliver  her  lectures.     Yet  she 


*  G^nlua  ct  Ualreivft)  EinaikefpAtioii.    Unlled  Sutc«  Guettc,  December  14,  2S 
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was  not  without  followers.  **  Fanny  Wright  Societies  *'  were 
formed  in  many  towns  and  cities,  the  reforms  she  advocated 
were  seriously  undertaken,  and  New  York  city  made  the 
centre  of  the  new  movement.  There  an  old  wooden  church 
was  purchased,  and,  under  the  name  of  Hail  of  Science,  it 
became  the  headquarters  of  the  sect.  To  it  in  1829  the  New 
Harmony  Gazette  was  removed  and  issued  as  the  Free  En- 
quirer. It  claimed  to  be  a  weekly  newspaper  under  the  influ- 
ence of  no  religious  sect,  controlled  by  no  political  party,  and 
muzzled  by  no  fear  of  lack  of  patronage.  It  was  to  be  free 
to  inquire  into  every  social  abuse ;  free  to  express  any  opinion 
it  pleased  on  any  subject  social,  moral,  religious,  or  political; 
and  was  to  be  the  friend  of  the  working-man  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  his  rights. 

Scarcely  was  the  Free  Enqidrer  established  when  the  cam- 
opened  and  the  working-men  were  summoned  to  meet 
ftd  organize  for  defence  of  their  rights.  Hundreds  responded, 
and  before  adjournment  a  committee  of  fifty  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  plan  of  organization  and  an  address.  At  another 
meeting  a  month  later  an  Assembly  ticket  was  put  in  the  field, 
and  resolutions,  which  did  duty  as  the  platform  of  the  Work- 
ing-man's party,  were  adopted.*  On  this  occasion  Robert  Dale 
Owen  w^as  present,  acted  as  secretary,  and  was  accused  later 
with  having  had  much  to  do  with  drafting  the  platfonn.  This 
He  denied,  but  the  anti-religious,  the  communistic,  the  agrarian 
doctrines  it  contained  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Free  Enquirers 
were  in  control,  and  had  used  the  name  of  the  working-man 
to  make  popular  a  social  system  which  concerned  him  but 
Utile. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  reformers,  the  first  appropriation 
of  the  soil  of  New  York  to  private  possession  was  ^*  barbarously 
vmjust/'  It  was  feudal  in  character,  for  those  who  were  given 
ttionnous  grants  were  in  reality  lords,  and  those  who  received 
liule  or  nothing  were  no  better  than  vassals-  The  hereditary 
^•"  "fission  of  wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  poverty  on 
ler,  thus  provided  for,  had  brought  down  to  the  genera- 
tioa  then  living  all  the  ills  of  feudalism,  and  these  were  the 
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causes  of  present  calamities.  Banks  and  bankers  were  next 
denounced,  A  hundred  broken  bauks^  a  thousand  kinds  of 
counterfeit  not<38,  an  amiy  of  bankers,  **  the  greatest  knaves^ 
impostorsj  and  paupers  of  the  age/*  who  had  promised  to  re^ 
deem  thirty-five  million  of  papers  with  four  milUon  of  specie^fl 
admonished  the  people  to  destroy  banks  altogether*  A  third 
form  of  pririlege  which  ought  to  be  destroyed  was  the  ex- 
emption from  taxation  of  churches,  church  property,  and  thfl 
property  of  priests  under  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  for  it  wa 
nothing  short  of  a  direct  and  positive  robbery  of  the  people 
Auctions  ought  also  to  be  regulated.  As  then  conducted,  the 
were  a  source  of  immense  and  unjust  revenue  to  the  auction- 
eers, who,  without  any  return  to  the  public  beyond  a  small 
tax,  divided  two  and  even  three  millions  of  dollars  among  them 
each  year.  When  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  an  "  Asaocia 
tion  for  the  Protection  of  Industry  and  for  the  Promotion 
National  Education  '^  was  formed,  and  every  member  pledge 
to  support  no  man  at  the  polls  who  would  not  support  tl 
cause  of  the  people  in  the  Legislature. 

The  seriousness  of  this  movement,  and  the  eagerness  wit 
which  laborers,  mechanics,  clerks,  men  who  belonged  to  eve 
class  of  the  great  body  of  toilers,  hastened  to  give  it  encoui 
agcment  and  support  now  brought  into  existence  a  new  jouf 
nal,  and  in  October,  182^,  the  first  number  of  The  Workin 
man's  Advocate  made  its  appearance.     The  editors  were  t\ 
young  mechanics  who  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  age  ai 
were  eager  for  the  reform  of  society-  *' We  think/'  said  they  : 
the  prospectus  of  the  Advocate,  **  we  see  in  the  existing  stat 
of  society  around  us  something  radically  wrong.     We  se*?  on^ 
portion  li%dng  in  luxury  and  idleness.     We  see  another  ei 
i^NiLcd  in  employments  which  are  useless  or  worse  than  useic 
\\ «'  see  a  third  part — and  it  is  the  most  numerous — groaniis 
under  the  oppressions  and  miseries  inflicted  on  it  by  the  othe 
two,  and  we  see  all  suffering  from  the  effects  of  vice  produc 
by  luxury  and  indolence,  and  of  ignorance  caused  by  povertyj 
We  are  therefore  opposed  to  monopolies,  exemptions,  exclu- 
sive privilf'ges.    We  consider  it  an  exclusive  privilege  for  ot 
part  of  the  community  t^  have  the  means  of  education  in  col 
lege  while  another  is  restricted  to  the  common  schook. 
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fopeed  by  dire  poverty  to  have  no  education  at  all.  We  are 
therefore  in  favor  of  a  system  of  education  equally  open  to  all 
men,^'  On  the  same  principle  th©  Advocate  was  opposed  to 
banks  in  general,  and  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  In  par- 
ticular, was  against  imprisonment  for  debt,  against  the  owner- 
ship of  land  in  large  quantities  by  private  individuals,  and  in 
favor  of  a  lien  law. 

Shocking  as  these  demands  seemed  to  the  clergy,  the  men 
of  property,  and  the  conservative  part  of  the  community,  they 
were  regarded  as  mild  by  a  half-erazy  Quaker  named  Kussell 
Comstock,  who  now  came  forward  as  the  agitator  of  reforms 
still  more  sweeping  and  radical.  As  described  by  himself  in 
his  handbills  and  advertisements,  he  was  a  **  Ciderist,"  a 
steady  friend  to  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed,  the  enemy 
of  monopolists,  and  a  firm  believer  in  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women.  Xo  man,  he  thought,  was  fit  to  lye  an  assembly- 
man or  a  State  senator  who  did  not  believe  in  the  establishment 
of  national  schools,  where  children  should  be  taught  trades 
and  moralit^^,  but  not  religion;  who  was  not  willing  to  see 
the  wife  put  on  a  par  with  her  husband;  who  did  not  advocate 
a  lien  law  for  working-men,  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
deU,  a  bankrupt  law  for  the  benefit  of  honest  debtors,  and 
the  gradual  abolition  of  all  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts. 
These  were  the  principles  of  what  he  called  *'  pure  republican- 
ism''; and  that  they  might  be  tested  he  issued  a  call  for  a  public 
meeting  one  day  in  October,  and  asked  that  all  who  came 
ebould  be  prepared  to  pledge  themselves  to  give  his  pure  re- 
publicanism a  hearty  support. 

On  the  appointed  day  and  hour  quite  a  crowd  gathered 
about  the  City  HaU,  from  the  stejia  of  which  Comstock  made 
i  long  speech  in  explanation  of  his  view3»  His  hearers  were  so 
Blighted  that  they  nominated  him  for  President,  for  State 
senator,  for  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  would  probably 
have  gone  on  down  the  list  of  officers  had  not  the  constable 
arrested  Comstock  for  disturbing  the  peace  and  carried  him 
before  a  magistrate.*  But  he  was  not  to  be  suppressed,  and  up 
to  the  day  of  election  scattered  handbills  broadcast  over  the  city. 


*  New  York  American,  Novenil>cr  6,  1829. 
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Though  his  efforts  did  him  little  good — -he  received  but 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  votes  for  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly— they  went  far  to  arouse  the  working-men  to  aupport  the 
ticket  the  committee  of  fifty  had  placed  in  the  field.  It  waa 
then  the  custom  in  New  York  to  open  the  polls  on  three  con- 
secutive days.  At  the  close  of  the  first  day  it  seemed  so  likely  fl 
that  the  Working-men's  Ticket  would  triumph  that  the  jour- 
nals which  upheld  the  Republican  cause  called  loudly  on  the 
friends  of  good  order  to  rally.  The  general  impression  pre- 
vails, said  one  newspaper,  that  the  ticket  for  Assembly  got 
up  by  the  disciples  of  Fanny  Wright,  and  wrongfully  called 
the  Mechanics'  Ticket,  has  received  a  large  proportion  of  the 
votes  given  yesterday.  Some  have  declared  that  it  is  far  ahead 
of  every  other.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  becomes  the  friends  of 
good  order  in  this  community,  of  whatever  party,  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  by  their  votes  prevent  so  shameful  a  result  Shame- 
ful it  would  be  if  even  a  moderate  support  were  given  to 
tickets  prepared  by  persona  who  scoff  at  morality  and  demand 
a  system  of  public  robbery.*  "  We  understand/'  said  another^ 
"mth  astonishment  and  alarm  that  the  *  Infidel  Ticket,'  nus-j 
called  *  the  Working-men's  Ticket,'  is  far  ahead  of  every  other  1 
Assembly  ticket  in  the  city.  What  a  state  of  things  have  we 
reached!  A  ticket  got  up  openly  and  avowedly  in  opposition 
to  all  banks,  in  opposition  to  social  order,  in  opposition  to  the  I 
rights  of  projxjrty,  running  ahead  of  every  other  I  Is  not 
this  sufficient  to  startle  men  who  have  regard  for  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  society?  **  +  On  the  second  and  third  days 
the  friends  of  religion  and  order  thus  appealed  to  did  rally, , 
and  but  one  candidate  on  the  Mechanics*  Ticket,  Ebeneserj 
Ford,  waa  elected.^ 

The  great  vote  cast  for  Ford— (3,166— alarmed  the  com-' 
mnnity.     All  the  horrors  of  anarchy  seemed  at  hand.     The 
TFanny   Wright   Ticket,"   the   "Infidel   Ticket,'*   was   de-1 
Bounced,  and  the  Legislature  called  on  to  unseat  llr.  Ford, 
The  leaders  of  this  miscalled  Mechanics'  party,  the  people 

♦  New  Tork  Amedeaa,  NoTember  C,  18S9;  New  York  Ereniiig  Pobi,  Xof«». 
borS,  1829* 

I  Courief  antl  EnquJror,  November  8,  182^. 
t  Kcw  York  Evening  Poit,  Noreiobcr  9,  18Sf. 
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were  told,  held  that  everything  was  wrong  in  the  prcgont  state 
of  society,  and  that  the  whole  system  must  be  changed. 
Their  object  was  represented  to  be  to  turn  the  State  into  an 
OwenitG  CommunitVj  confiscate  all  land  and  hold  it  for  the 
general  use  of  the  people,  strike  down  religion,  and  abolish 
marriage. 

So  horrid  a  picture  of  socialism  disturbed  the  mechanics, 
who  now  made  haste  to  publicly  disavow  all  connection  with 
Owen,  with  Fanny  Wright  and  the  Free  Enquirers,  and  at  a 
ward  meeting  passed  resolutions  denying  all  sympathy  with 
the  "Infidel  Party";  repelling  with  acorn  the  charge  that 
they  were  hostile  to  the  civil,  moral,  and  religious  institutions 
of  the  country;  and  declaring  agrarian  laws  to  be  debasing, 
wicked,  and  dishonest.  The  New  York  Typographical  Society 
went  further  yet.  Some  time  before  the  election  the  newly 
formed  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Industry  and  the 
Promotion  of  National  Education  sent  to  every  organized 
trade  in  the  city  a  copy  of  the  plan  of  the  association,  a  pam- 
phlet on  National  Education,  by  Robert  Dale  Owen,  and  a 
request  that  the  society  would  join  in  the  effort  to  secure  the 
needed  reforms.  It  was  high  time,  the  accompanying  letter 
said,  that  the  friends  of  equal  rights  made  a  firm  stand  against 
the  unrepublican  influences  of  the  day.  Labor  was  not  only 
unprotected,  but  was  oppreased,  despised,  and  stripped  of  its 
jtist  reward.  There  was  no  system  of  education  affording 
imtniction  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  alike;  none 
free  from  clerical  and  sectarian  influences  and  class  distinc- 
tions; none  suited  to  induce  in  the  rising  generation  habits 
of  industry,  plant  principles  of  morality,  or  awaken  feelings 
of  brotherly  love.  Yet  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  better  system 
of  education  and  proper  protection  to  industry  if  those  most 
concerned  would  bestir  themselv^.  Let  tracts  be 'written 
and  scattered  among  the  working-classes;  let  associations  be 
formed  all  over  the  land,  and  a  regular  correspondence  carried 
on  between  them;  let  the  clergy  be  watched,  and  the  needed 
legislation  would  soon  be  obtained. 

The  Typographical  Society,  in  common  with  the  other 
ie  asBociations,  having  received  these  documents,  proceede<l 
I  coimder  them,  and  noticing  that  the  pamphlet  was  written 
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by  Owen,  and  the  letter  signed  by  Owen  as  secretary  of  the 
association,  supptjsed  he  was  also  the  author  of  the  plan,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  as  to  who  he  was  and  in  what 
his  scheme  consisted.  The  coninxittee  assured  the  typesetters 
that  Robert  Dale  Owen  was  a  Scotchman,  that  he  probably 
had  never  been  naturalized,  and  that  he  had  been  assisted  in 
his  labors  **  by  one  Fanny  Wright,  also  an  exotic  of  some 
notoriety." 

It  does  seem  xmaccountably  strange,  said  the  report,  that 
a  native  of  that  part  of  the  world  where  thousands  are  every 
day  groaning  Mnder  oppression,  ^oukl  leave  these  unfortunates, 
come  over  to  the  New  World,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
enjoying  the  fullest  liberty  proclaim  himself  the  apostle  of 
equal  rights  and  tender  them  the  hand  of  friendship  against 
their  oppressors.  Such  insolence  might  well  be  treated  with 
contempt  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a  band  of  choice  spirita 
of  foreign  origin  have  united  and,  taking  advantage  of  our 
mild  laws,  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  rebellion.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  some  distress  among  laboring  people.  It 
is  true  that  labor  is  not  as  wdl  paid  as  in  times  past;  that 
a  man  working  with  his  hands  is  now  unable  to  earn  as  much 
as  he  once  couhL  But  in  our  couirtrj,  at  least,  the  distress 
is  caused  not  by  anything  Owen  would  reform,  but  by  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  Has  Owen  any  remedy  to  propose?  Far  from  it.  He 
calls  on  the  working-men  to  associate  for  defence  of  their  rights 
when  no  rights  are  endangered.  The  report  ended  with  a  re- 
pudiation of  his  plan  and  a  denial  of  all  sympathy  with  his 
purposes.*  The  Painters'  Society,  on  the  other  hand,  took  a 
different  view,  admitted  that  much  Mr.  Owen  said  was  true, 
and  was  disposed  to  favor  his  plan  for  free  education.  At 
Philadelphia,  where  the  working-men  supported  a  ticket  at  the 
October  election  for  city  and  county  officers,  they  too  denied 
the  charge  of  sympathy  with  Miss  Wright  as  warmly  as  their 
fellow-laborers  in  New  York.  ^*  We  view,"  so  ran  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  a  pubUc  meeting  after  the  election,  "  the  re- 
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port  charging  us  with  being  disciples  of  Miss  Wriglit,  and 
connecting  religious  points  with  onr  contention,  as  a  base 
fabrication  propagated  by  our  enemies;  we  disclaim  all  ad- 
herence to  Miss  Wriglit's  principles,  and  hold  them  foreign 
to  our  views,  and  appeal  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
Working-men's  party  on  the  principles  it  now  professes  for 
nearly  a  year  before  she  appeared  among  ns.'' 

But  it  mattered  little  whether  the  working-men  avowed  or 
disavowed  sympathy  with  the  Free  Enquirers.  The  fact  re- 
mained that  a  serious  reform  movement  was  well  under  way, 
and  was  spreading  and  gaining  in  importance  daily.  All  over 
the  country  journals  were  appcai*Lng  to  advocate  it,  and  socie- 
ties were  forming  to  labor  in  its  behalf.  In  New  York  city 
the  Telescope  was  busy  exposing  the  designs  of  the  clergy,  and 
holding  up  to  public  view  the  dangers  of  ecclesiastical  en- 
croachment. At  Rochester  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  was  de- 
nouncing imprisonment  for  debt  and  capital  punishment,  and 
calling  loudly  for  a  mechanics'  lien  law.  At  Canton,  in  Ohio, 
the  Farmers'  and  IFechanics'  Swiety  of  Stark  County  had  been 
founded  to  spread  the  new  doctrines  and  agitate  for  co-opera- 
tion and  reform.  At  St.  Louis  there  was  a  Society  of  Free 
Enquirers.  In  Alabama  "  The  Ladies  Bill/'  to  give  women 
the  right  to  hold  after  marriage  property  which  belonged  to 
them  before,  was  warmly  debated  in  the  Legislature,  and  in 
Tuscaloosa  another  Spirit  of  the  Age  upheld  the  cause  of  the 
people  as  vigorously  as  its  liochester  contemporary.  The 
Southern  Free  Press,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, announced 
its  priociplea  to  be  ''  No  sect,  no  creed,  open  to  all,"  and  de- 
clared that  it  would  collect  such  information  as  was  useful 
to  mechanics  and  working-men,  and  would  look  to  them  for 
support.  **  Our  great  object/'  said  the  editor  in  bis  jirospectua, 
**  will  be  to  urge  you  to  break  down  the  barrier  which  separates 
your  children  from  those  of  lordly  aristocrats  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  schools."  At  New  Castle^  in  Delawaro, 
an  Association  of  Working  People  w^as  formed  with  a  niem- 
bership  open  to  any  person  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  was 
engaged  in  any  branch  of  productive  labor.  How  is  it,  said 
the  preamble  to  their  constitution,  that  all  classes  save  the 
laboring  are  heard  in  the  Legislature?    The  commercial,  the 
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agriciiltiira],  the  Eianufaeturing  ask  for  protection,  and 
granted.  But  what  is  accorded  the  working-man?  Nothing. 
Yet  who  needs  protection  more?  The  price  of  labor  is  hourly 
going  down  because  of  the  numbers  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  labor-saving  machinery.  The  cost  of  every  articl 
of  consumption  meantime  is  increased  by  taxation.  ** 
not  the  present  system  imder  such  circumstances  tend  to 
crease  the  poverty  of  the  poor  and  add  to  the  riches  of  th 
rich? "  Let  ua  then  be  represented  in  the  Legislature, 
us  unite  at  the  polls  and  give  our  votes  to  no  candidate  wh 
is  not  pledged  to  support  a  rational  system  of  education  t 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  funds,  and  to  further  a  rightf 
protection  of  the  laborer.  At  Wilmington,  Delaware,  W! 
another  Free  Press  likewise  pledged  "  to  be  open  to  all  foi 
the  free,  chaste,  and  temperate  discussion  of  subjecta  co 
nected  with  the  welfare  of  the  human  family."  Its  miasi* 
was  *'  to  arouse  the  attention  of  working-men  to  the  impo: 
of  cooperation  in  order  to  attain  the  rank  and  station  in  aocie' 
to  which  they  are  justly  entitled  by  virtue  of  industry,  bul 
from  which  they  are  excluded  by  want  of  a  system  of  eq 
republican  education."  In  New  York  city  two  new  journal 
of  a  strongly  agrarian  sort  began  their  career  early  in  1830* 
The  one,  The  Friend  of  Equal  ElghtSj  deraamled  the  equal 
division  of  property  among  the  adults  of  a  family  at  the 
of  maturity.  The  other,  the  Daily  Sentinel,  was  devoted 
the  interests  of  mechanics  and  other  working-men/*  and 
once  became  a  political  power.  Indeed,  it  was  started  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  becoming  such  a  power. 

The  late  election  in  the  city  made  it  clear  that  the  workings 
men  had,  in  the  language  of  our  time,  bolted  their  party,  had 
supported  a  ticket  which  was  not  put  forward  by  any  political 
faction,  and  had  done  so  because  tbev  were  discontented,  and 
because  they  did  not  believe  that  their  grievances  would  ev« 
be  removed  by  tlie  men  then  in  power.     Six  thousand  vol 
cast  solidly  for  or  against  any  of  the  three  parties  then  stTOj 
gling  for  control  in  the  city  and  State  was  too  serious  a  matt 
to  be  treated  lightly,  and  each  of  the  three  began  to  strivi 
eagerly  for  the  support  of  the  working-man. 

These  three  parties  were  the  friends  of  Adams  ai 
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lo  called  themselves  the  Administration  party;  the  friends 
of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  who  were  known  as  the  regular 
Republicans,  and  the  Antimasons,  The  Kepublicans,  with  a 
ghow  of  public  \4rtue  to  which  they  could  lay  small  claim, 
sought  to  destroy  the  union  of  WorJdng-men  and  Free  En- 
quirers, and,  in  the  hope  of  doing  so^  raised  the  cry  of  Infidel 
party,  and  called  on  the  priests  and  ministers  of  every  sect  to  * 
stop  the  new  movement.  They  expressed  horror  at  the  com- 
munistic and  agrarian  doctrine  of  the  so-called  Mechanics' 
party  and  its  organ,  the  Daily  Sentinel,  and  summoned  manu- 
facturers, business  men,  land-owners,  farmers,  **  bank  gentle- 
men," and  friends  of  law  and  order  to  rally  to  the  support  of 
popular  government;  they  held  ward  meetings  and  county 
conventions,  and  under  the  name  of  mechanics  and  working- 
men  protested  against  the  doctrines  of  Frances  Wright  and 
Robert  Dale  Owen.    But  all  in  vain. 

From  the  city  the  movement  spread  to  the  State,  where  it 
was  taken  up  by  the  leaders  of  every  one  of  the  innumerable 
knots  of  anti-regency,  anti-Van  Buren,  Antimasonic  and  Clay 
Republicans.  At  the  charter  election  in  Albany,  in  the  spring 
of  1830,  the  working-men  united  on  a  ticket  and  carried  four 
wards  out  of  five.  In  Troy  the  same  course  was  pursued,  and 
**  not  one  regency  man,"  it  w^as  boastfully  said,  was  elected. 
For  this  they  were  ridiculed  by  the  Republican  or  Jackson 
press  as  **  workies,"  and  were  held  up  as  Federalists,  as  **  the 
old  enemy  in  a  new^  disguise,"  as  men  bent  on  the  destruction 
of  society.  When  the  autumn  came  and  the  time  approached 
for  the  election  of  State  officials,  a  convention  was  called  to 
meet  at  Salina  and  name  working-men's  candidates  for  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant-Governor,  Seventy  delegates  from 
thirteen  counties  responded,  and  put  Erastus  Root  and 
Xathaniel  Pitcher  in  the  field,  but  neither  would  accept.  To 
thia  convention  New  York  city  sent  two  delegations,  one  of 
which  was  rejected;  whereupon  it  met  and  nominated  a  rival 
working-men's  ticket,  on  which  were  the  names  Smith  and 
Hertlett  Neither  of  these  men  were  serious  candidates.  The 
mgth  and  the  weakness  of  the  party  was  in  New  York 
y^  where,  in  September,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  North 
Ameriean  Hotel.    All  who  were  in  favor  of  a  republican  sys- 
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tern  of  education;  all  who  approved  of  the  abolition  of  im- 
prfeonmeiit  for  debt;  who  believed  in  protection  to  American 
industries;    who  were  against  tlie  auction  system;    againa 
monopolies,  regency  dictation,  and  Tammany  managementj 
all  who  were  ready  to  resist  encroachments  on  the  rights  o^ 
the  people,  were  bidden  to  come  and  frame  a  ticket  for  Cor 
gress  and  the  Assembly.     This  was  a  serious  movement,  and 
to  the  ticket  then  and  there  made  was  given  the  name  Nortlll 
American  Clay  Working-men's  Ticket.     The  platform  de- 
clared it  to  l:>e  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  extend  the 
means  of  education  as  widely  as  the  population;  complained 
of  the  militia  system  as  an  unnecessary  and  useless  opprefision 
of  the  laboring  man;  described  imprisonment  for  debt  as  a 
relic  of  barbarism,  and  called  for  its  abolition;  demanded  the_ 
protection   of  American   industry;  *    and   indorsed    Franc 
Granger,  the  Antiraasonic  candidate  for  Governor,    In  retiir 
for  this  the  Antimasons  a  little  later  formally  approved  the 
municipal  part  of  the  North  American  Clay  Working-men's 
Ticket,  and  the  union  between  the  t%vo  factions,  denounced 
by  the  Jackson  newspapers  as  the  Paul  Cliffords  and  Jonatha 
Wildes  of  politics  and  morality,  was  complete. 

From  this  union  of  petty  opposition,  malcontents, 
aspiring  politicians — a  union  of  what  in  derision  was  calk 
Clayism,  antimasonry,  and  Workeyism — twt>  classes  of  would- 
be  workmen  were  carefully  excluded:  those  who  followoil 
Fanny  Wright  and  those  who  followed  a  leader  namcnl  Skid^ 
more,  editor  of  the  Daily  Sentinel.  The  Fanny  Wright  party 
— the  Infidel  party,  as  they  were  called  by  their  opponents; 
the  Liberal  Working-men's  party,  as  they  named  themselves— 
held  a  convention  at  Syracuse  and  nominated  Ezekiel  Williams 
for  Governor,  The  Skid  more  or  Agrarian  Working-men,  or, 
as  they  wished  to  be  known,  the  Poor  Man's  party,  chose  Jam€ 
Burt,  a  farmer,  and  Jonas  Humbert,  a  baker,  as  candidate 
for  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  at  the  Noveml 
election  gave  them  one  hundred  and  fifteen  votes.  Will 
received  two  thousand.  The  Working-men  and  Ant 
jiolled  nearly  eight  thousand  votes. 
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Of  all  the  political  parties  that  have  ever  attained  impor- 
tance in  oxir  country,  the  most  remarkable  was  the  Anti- 
masonie.  The  events  which  brought  it  into  existence,  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  rose  to  power,  the  limitation  of  its  power 
to  the  Xew  England  belt  of  emigration,  its  sudden  decline,  and 
the  traces  of  its  existence  left  on  our  political  institutions,  all 
combine  to  make  its  history  of  no  common  interest. 

Some  time  in  the  spring  of  1826  rumors  were  current  in 
western  New  York  that  William  Morgan,  a  gtone-raason  of 
Batavia,  had  \\Titten  a  book  revealing  the  secrets  of  free- 
masonry, and  that  Da%nd  0.  Miller,  a  printer  in  that  village, 
was  putting  the  work  to  press.  Morgan  w^as  a  native  of  Cul* 
peper  County^  Virginia,  where  he  was  born  in  1776.  By 
trade  he  was  a  stone-mason  and  bricklayer,  and,  having  by  in- 
dustry and  frugality  saved  a  little  money,  he  began  business 
as  a  small  shopkeeper  at  Richmond.  Wearying  of  this,  he 
moved  to  York,  in  tipper  Canada,  where,  in  1821,  he  became 
a  brewer,  and  was  fast  acquiring  a  competence  when  fire  con- 
sumed  his  brewery,  reduced  him  to  poverty,  and  led  him  to 
remove  first  to  Rochester  and  then  to  Batavia.  There  he  once 
more  became  a  bricklayer,  was  made  a  member  of  the  lodge 
of  Royal  Arch  Masons  at  Le  Roy  in  1825,  and  in  1826  signed 
a  petition  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  chapter  at  Ba- 
tavia. Before  the  petition  was  presented  some  objection  was 
made  to  his  signature,  liccause  if  a  charter  %vere  granted  he 
would  in  consequence  become  a  member  of  the  new  lodge, 
where  his  presence  would  be  most  undesirable.  A  second 
petition  was  therefore  written  and  presented  without  the  signa- 
ture of  Morgan,  who,  when  the  charter  arrived  and  the  chapter 
was  organized,  was  deeply  mortified  to  find  that  he  was  not 
a  member.  Then  it  is  probable  he  determined  to  l>e  avenged 
not  only  on  his  felIow*townsmen  who  had  excluded  him  from 
their  lodge,  but  on  the  whole  masonic  fraternity,  and  formed 
the  plan  of  writing  a  book  revealing  the  secrets  of  masonry. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  March,  1826,  a 
contract  was  made  with  David  C.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Repub- 
lican Advocate,  a  weekly  newspaper  published  at  Batavia, 
binding  Morgan  to  write  a  book  which  Miller  was  pledged  to 
print  and  publish. 
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As  reports  of  the  intended  publication  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth  the  respectable  part  of  the  community  gave  them 
no  heed,  or  regarded  the  forthcoming  book  as  a  catchpenny 
for  hawkers  and  pedlers.  But  there  were  among  the  Masons 
a  few  hot-heads,  who  took  alarm,  and,  having  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  book  should  never  appear,  went  on  to  carry 
out  their  decision,  and  began  with  intimidation.  Many  pa- 
trons of  Miller's  newspaper  suddenly  withdrew  their  subscrip- 
tions; suits  were  commenced  against  him  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  small  debts;  and  threats  were  made  which  led 
him  to  believe  that  an  attack  on  his  oflice  was  meditated. 
Even  Morgan  did  not  escape,  and  one  day  in  August 
an  abusive  '^  notice  and  caution  '*  was  published  in  a  Canan- 
daigua  newspaper  called  the  Ontario  Messenger,  and  was 
reprinted  in  the  Batavia  Spirit  of  the  Times  and  the  People's 
Press. 

The  publicity  thus  given  to  the  matter  now  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  man  of  some  means,  who  believed  that,  rightly 
managed,  the  book  would  prove  to  be  a  source  of  great  profit- 
He  came  to  Batavia  accordingly,  took  lodgings  at  the  tavern, 
represented  himself  as  a  Canadian,  gave  his  name  as  Daniel 
Johns,  and  soon  offered  to  join  Miller  in  the  publication  of 
Morgan's  book.     The  offer  was  gladly  accepted.     Johns  was 
admitted  to  the  partnership,  advanced  forty  dollars,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  some  of  the  manuscript.     The  little  he  ^ 
saw  was  enough  to  convince  him  that  the  lK)ok  would  never] 
succeed,  and  a  demand  was  at  once  made  on  Miller  for  a  return 
of  the  money.    Failing  in  this,  Johns  sued  out  a  warrant  before] 
a  magistrate  of  Le  Roy.    On  the  night  of  that  same  day  fiome] 
fifty  men,  under  the  lead  of  a  resident  of  Canandaigua,  met  at] 
a  tavern  in  Stafford  and  marched  thence  to  Batavia  for  thaj 
purpose  of  breaking  into  the  printing  office  and  destroying  the  I 
manuscript  and  printed  sheets  of  the  book;  but  something | 
deterred  them,  and  no  attack  was  made  till  the  night  of  Sun«] 
day,  Septeml>er  tenth,  when  the  two  buildings  used  by  Mille 
as  printing  offices  were  discovered  to  be  on  fire.     The  flames ' 
were  extinguished,  and  on  examination  it  was  found  that  anj 
incendiary  had  been  at  work.    The  sides  of  the  buildings  were' 
smeared  with  turpentine.    A  brush  used  for  the  purpose  was 
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picked  up  near  by,  and  balls  of  cotton  and  whkpa  of  straw 
»oaked  with  turpentine  were  found  under  the  stairways. 
Meantime  early  in  the  morning  of  this  same  Sunday  Nicholas 
G.  Chesebro,  of  Canandaigua,  a  hatter  by  trade,  and  one  of 
the  coroners  of  Ontario  County,  obtained  from  Jeffrey  Chip- 
man^  justice  of  the  peace,  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Morgan 
on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  shirt  and  cravat  from  an  innkeeper 
named  Kingsley.  Armed  with  this,  and  attended  by  the  con- 
stable  and  a  small  posse,  Cliesebro  repaired  to  Batavia,  and  on 
Monday,  September  eleventh,  Morgan  was  apprehended.  The 
prisoner  had  been  arrested  for  debt  in  July,  was  at  that  time  on 
the  limits  of  the  jail,  and  eonld  not  lawfully  be  taken  without 
them*  But  it  mattered  not,  and  in  utter  defiance  of  law  he 
was  carried  to  Canandaigua,  and  there  discharged  by  the  jus- 
tice when  it  was  proved  that  the  shirt  and  cravat  were  bor- 
rowed and  not  stolen.  The  next  minute  he  was  rearrested 
for  ao  old  debt  of  two  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  due  an  inn- 
keeper,  confessed  judgment,  and,  stripping  off  his  coat,  asked 
the  constable  to  levy  on  it.  The  request  was  refused,  and 
Morgan  was  sent  to  the  common  jaiL  There  he  remained  till 
about  nine  o'clock  on  the  night  of  September  twelfth,  when 
m  man  named  Loton  Lawson  appeared  at  the  jail,  paid  the  debt, 
persuaded  the  jailer's  wife,  who  was  in  charge  in  her  husband's 
absence,  to  liberate  the  prisoner,  and  came  out  of  the  jail  with 
Morgan  on  his  arm.  When  a  few  yards  from  the  door,  Morgan 
was  seized  by  a  number  of  men,  an  J,  despite  his  struggles  and 
cries  of  murder,  was  hurried  into  a  carriage.  Many  persona 
living  near  heard  his  cries,  and  one  man,  hurrying  from  his 
house  to  ascertain  the  cause,  met  Edward  Sawyer  and  Nicholas 
G.  Chesebro,  who  were  standing  by  quiet  spectators  of  the 
9Cene,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter.  Chcsebro  answered, 
^  Kothing,  only  a  man  has  been  let  out  of  jail  and  has  been 
taken  on  a  warrant  and  is  going  to  be  tried,"  Thus  assured, 
he  did  not  interfere,  and  the  can'iage  was  driven  to  Kochester. 
Just  beyond  the  town  a  change  of  carriage,  horses,  and  driver 
was  made,  after  which  Morgan  was  taken  westward  along  the 
ridge  road  toward  Lewiston.  As  the  journey  proceeded  the 
xttmmi  secrecy  is  said  to  have  been  observed.  Public  houses 
were  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  the  blinds  of  the  carriage 
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were  always  pulled  down,  and  horses  furnished  by  Maaond 
living  along  the  road  were  exchanged  in  seiluded  plucee. 
When  Niagara  County  was  reached,   Eli  Bruce,  the  high 
sheriff,  took  the  party  in  charge,  and  went  with  the  carriage 
to  Lewiston.     There,  in  the  dead  of  night,  Morgan  was  put  I 
into  another  carriage^  which  was  driven  by  way  of  Youngstowii  I 
to  Fort  Niagara,  about  a  mile  beyond  the  town.    The  fort  had  J 
been  unoccupied  since  the  troops  left  it  in  May,  1826,  but  was 
in  charge  of  a  keef>er.     Save  this  man  and  his  wife  and  a  ilr. 
Giddins,  who  kept  the  ferry  and  lived  directly  on  the  bank^ 
of  the  river,  no  human  beinga  dwelt  near  the  fort,  into  tberfl 
stone  magazine  of  which  Morgan  is  said  to  have  been  hurried 
near  dawn  on  the  morning  of  September  fourteenth.     At  this 
place  all  trace  of  him  disappears,  and  what  then  became  of  liim 
has  never  been  revealed  to  this  day. 

When  Morgan  was  arrested  at  Batavia,  and  in  de&mee 
of  law  was  taken  to  Canandaigua,  one  of  the  witnesses  to  thi 
proceedings  was  David  C.  Miller,  who  protested  vigorously 
against  the  outrage.  For  this  and  for  his  connection  with' 
Morgan  and  the  book,  it  was  now  determined  to  quiet  Miller. 
On  Tuesday,  September  twelfth,  accordingly,  about  noon  a 
band  of  some  sixty  men,  armed  with  cudgels,  appeared  in 
Bata%da  and  put  up  at  one  of  the  taverns,  while  Jesse  French, 
a  constable,  went  off  armed  with  the  process  sworn  out  by 
Daniel  Johns  four  days  before,  arrested  Miller  at  the  printing  _ 
office,  and  brought  him  to  the  house  where  the  mob  was  gath«f 
ered.  After  some  delay,  he  was  placed  in  a  wagon  guarded 
by  armed  men  and  taken  to  Le  Roy,  where,  about  nine 
night,  he  succeeded  in  forcing  his  captors  to  bring  him  befo 
the  justice  who  issued  the  warrant.  But  as  neither  constabl 
wammt,  Bor  plaintiff  appeared,  he  was  discharged,  and  made 
his  way  back  to  Batavia. 

Burning  with  indignation,  Miller  now  published  a  long 
account  of  his  treiitnient  by  the  Masons  and  of  the  abduction 
and  probable  murder  of  Morgan,  and  appealed  to  the  pubrK 
to  vindicate  the  niajesty  of  the  law.     His  friends  quickly 
eponded,  an  investigation  was  begun,  and  an  agent  *  sent 

^  llUlcr'v  icieoaol  taken  from  Ma  newspaper  ol  Sept4miber  IB,  1626,  i»  r»*^ 
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t'anandaigua,  where  sworn  statements  were  seoured  from  the 
wife  of  the  jailer,  from  a  prisonerj  from  some  people  who  re- 
sided near  the  jail,  and  finally  from  Mrs.  Morgan.  The  pub- 
licity given  to  this  testimony  was  followed  by  great  excite- 
ment and  by  a  series  of  public  meetingSj  at  one  of  which  a 
committee  was  chosen  to  gather  information.  By  its  author- 
ity a  short  statement  of  the  facts  was  written  and  published, 
with  the  request  that  every  newspaper  editor  would  give  the 
notice  a  few  insertions^  and  that  anybody  hanng  information 
regarding  Morgan's  fate  or  present  whereabouts  would  send 
it  to  the  committee.  The  Governor  was  next  appealed  to, 
and  went  through  the  idle  form  of  issuing  a  proclamation 
calling  on  the  civil  authorities  to  spare  no  pains  to  arrest  the 
oflFenders  and  to  prevent  such  outrages  in  future. 

Aj9  time  passed  and  the  mystery  remained  as  impenetrable 
as  ever,  the  excitement  spread  to  other  counties,  and  commit- 
tees of  investigation  were  soon  at  work  in  Livingston,  Ontario, 
Monroe,  and  Niagara.  By  these  the  Governor  was  again  ap- 
pealed to,  and  late  in  October  he  offered  a  reward  of  three 
hundred  dollars  for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders  and  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  discovery  of  each  and  every  one  of 
them,  and  two  hundred  dollars  for  authentic  information  of 
the  place  where  Morgan  had  been  conveyed.  Still  the  mystery 
was  not  solved,  and  when  the  November  session  of  the  Court 
General  Sessions  was  held  at  Canandaigua  the  grand  jury 
:>uld  do  nothing  more  than  find  two  indictments  against 
Chesebro,  Lawson,  Sawyer,  and  John  Sheldon.  The  trial 
began  on  the  first  of  January,  1827,  in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  before  Judge  Throop,  and  aroused  intense  interest 
in  all  the  western  counties  of  the  State.  Tor  days  before  the 
court  met  the  taverns  at  Canandaigua  and  the  nearby  towns 
were  crowded  to  excess  by  counsel,  witnesses,  and  those  drawn 
thither  by  curiosity.  Seventy  applicants  for  lodgings  were 
turned  away  from  one  tavern  during  one  day. 

The  charges  against  the  defendants  were  two  in  number — 
conspiracy  to  seize  Morgan,  and  conspiracy  to  carry  him  to 
foreign  parts  and  there  secrete  and  confine  him.  Chesebro, 
Sawyer,  and  Lawson  plead  guilty,  and  were  sentenced,  Lawson 
to  two  years,  Chesebro  to  one  year,  and  Sawyer  to  one  month 
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imprisonment  in  tlie  common  jail  of  Ontario  County.  Sheldon 
stood  trial,  waa  found  gniltj,  and  was  confined  in  the  jail  for 
three  months.  Had  the  men  been  acquitted,  the  disgust  and 
indignation  of  that  part  of  the  commimity  which  owed  no 
allegiance  to  masonry  could  not  have  been  greater.  In  its 
opinion  the  whole  masonic  fraternity  waa  now  in  league  to 
shield  the  murderers  of  Morgan.  The  sentence  of  the  court 
was  described  as  an  insult  to  an  enlightened  people;  the  news- 
papers were  accused  of  suppressing  facta,  of  holding  back  in- 
formation, and  of  taking  no  notice  of  any  public  proceeding 
concerning  Morgan,  At  Seneca  the  people,  in  mass  meeting 
assembled,  resolved  that  all  secret  societies  were  dangerous  to 
freedom;  that  masonry  was  especially  so,  as  Masons  had  now 
shown  themselves  ready  to  murder  their  fellow^men  in  the 
interests  of  their  order;  that  no  Mason  should  be  supported 
for  any  public  office;  and  that  every  newspaper  which  did  not 
publish  full  accounts  of  Morgan  meetings  must  be  proscribed* 
The  committees  appointed  by  the  towns^  convinced  that  the 
trial  had  been  a  farce,  that  the  pleas  of  guilty  were  to  stop 
investigation,  and  that  the  affidavits  of  Chesebro,  Sawyer,  and 
Lawson  did  not  begin  to  disclose  all  they  knew,  called  for  a 
convention  at  Lewiston  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what 
stepa  should  be  taken  to  restore  Morgan  to  his  country,  his 
freedomi  and  his  family;  to  discover  and  punish  those  who 
had  by  violence  and  fraud  deprived  him  of  his  liberty  and 
perhaps  of  his  life;  to  disclose  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy; 
and  to  make  known  to  tlie  public  the  motives  which  prompted 
the  conspirators  to  acts  ruinous  to  our  free  institutions. 

While  the  Lewiston  committee  was  gathering  information, 
all  manner  of  gueasea  as  to  the  fate  of  Morgan  were  made. 
One  newspaper  aoaened  that  he  was  kept  at  Fort  Niagara  a 
few  days  and  then  put  to  death.  Another  maintained  that 
thnx*  nun  tot>k  him  into  Canada;  that  Captain  Brant,  a  son 
of  tilt*  Moliawk  chief  whoae  name  is  fonever  joined  with  the 
naaaacfoi  in  Wyoming  and  Chenr  Valley,  waa  asked  to  send 
him  to  tht*  north wc!*t  coast;  that  when  Brant  refused,  some 
British  oftioers  were  urgiHl  to  take  him  down  the  St  Lawrence^ 
and  that  when  they  declined  Morgan  was  killed  and  his  body 
flung  Into  ilie  river,    Tet  anodicr  rtaim  reproBents  him  as 
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led,  bound  and  blindfolded,  to  Newark,  Upper  Canada,  only 
to  be  brought  back  to  the  fort  and  executed. 

So  firm  was  the  belief  that  Morgan  had  at  one  time  at 
least  been  taken  over  the  border,  tliat  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Upper  Canada  offered  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  informa* 
tion  as  to  his  whereabouts,*  and  Brant  publicly  denied  that 
he  had  ever  been  asked  to  dispose  of  Morgan,  f  At  the  request 
of  the  Lewiston  committee,  Governor  Clinton  now  issued  a 
third  proclamation,  offering  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  dis- 
covery of  Morgan  if  alive,  and,  if  dead,  two  thousand  dollars 
for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers.  J 

Wben  the  spring  local  elections  came  on,  the  excitement 
\t  the  Masons  took  on  a  political  form.  It  was  now  not 
common  to  find  five,  six,  e\x'n  seven  columns  of  a  newspaper 
filled  with  accounts  of  Morgan  meetings,  and  the  assertions 
and  counter-assertions  of  private  citizens.  The  people  of  one 
town  resolved  not  to  support  a  Mason  for  any  office,  State, 
county,  or  town;  those  of  a  second  declared  that  they  deemed 
"  Freemas*3ns  unfit  for  any  office  of  confidence  *^;  those  of  a 
third  dismissed  their  minister  because  he  belonged  to  the 
fraternity;  the  resolution  adopted  at  Poultney  reads:  "We 
will  not  hear  any  person  preach  unless  the  said  preacher 
should  refuse  to  meet  with  any  lodge  of  Freemasons,  and 
openly  declare  that  masonry  is  bad  '^;  at  Middlebury  a  town 
meeting  was  warned  ^^  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  late  masonic  outrages  and  to  make  nominations 
to  fill  the  different  offices  in  this  town." 

To  such  a  height  had  the  popular  feeling  been  raisied  that 
the  county  committees,  finding  that  sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  Niagara  Cotmty,  the  grand  juries  were  packed  and  would 
not  indict,  and  at  others,  as  in  Monroe  County,  the  grand 
juries  could  secure  no  direct  testimony,  tlfougli  much  circum- 
itantial  evidence,  and  so  failed  to  return  a  bill,  appealed  by 
petitions  to  the  Legislature,  These  early  in  Marcli  were  laid 
before  the  Assembly,  and  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Courts 
of  Justice*    But  finding  that  a  majority  of  the  members  were 


•  American  DaUy  Advertlier,  Fcbrnary  19,  1827. 

t  York  ObeeiTcr,  February  26,  1821  f  March  19,  1821 
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Masons,  it  asked  to  be  discharged,  and  the  papers  went  to 
anothc^r.    The  report  when  made  closed  with  a  statement  that, 
having  failed  to  devise  a  tribunal  for  the  investigation  of  the 
outrage,  a  tribunal  mth  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  extent  of 
countrj^  covered  bj  the  conspiracyj  with  power  to  enforce  the 
attendance  of  witnesses^  with  right  to  imprison  such  as  refused  j 
to  obey,  and  with  authority  to  arrest  and  hold  for  trial,  yet 
not  infringe  the  chartered  privileges  of  the  humblest  citizen, 
nothing  was  left  but  to  recommend  a  joint  committee  of  in- 
vestigation and  a  reward  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  dis-  ^ 
covery  of  Morgan  if  living,  and  a  like  sum  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  his  murderers  if  he  were  dead.    Resolutions  emho<lying  I 
these  suggestions  were,  however,  voted  down  by  a  great  major- 
ity of  nearly  three  to  one.* 

The  refusal  of  the  Legislature  to  act,  the  continued  failure 
of  grand  juries  to  indict,  the  silence  of  the  masonic  newspapdi^ 
or,  what  was  worse,  the  imperfect  reports  of  Morgan  meetings^ 
and  even  positive  assertions  that  Morgan  was  not  dead,  served 
but  to  increase  the  excitement.     The  whole  population  of  i 
Ontario,   Monroe,   Livingston,   Genesee,   Erie,   Niagara,   and] 
Orleans  Counties  seemed  arrayed  as  Masons  and  ^Vntimasons.! 
In  Genesee,  where  the  feeling  was  esiiccially  strong,  a  great! 
meeting  of  citizens  of  the  county  was  held  at  Batavia,  and 
every  voter  pledged  to  support  none  but  jintimasons*    Three 
thousand  people,  men  and  women,  were  estimated  to  have  been  ■ 
present.    This  was  followed  by  a  call  from  the  '*  Morgan  Com-^ 
mitt€*e  "  for  a  convention  at  Warsaw  to  nominate  a  candidate 
for  the  State  Senate. 

Without  the  limits  of  New  York,  AntimaBoniy  excited 
little  or  no  interest.  In  many  places  it  was  regarded  aa  a 
shrewd  electioneering  movement.  At  others  it  was  believed 
that  the  commotion  had  been  stirred  up  in  order  to  sell  a  new 
edition  of  an  old  book,  and  that  Morgan  had  been  abducted 
by  his  friends. 

To  disprove  these  rumors  and,  if  possible,  confirm 
belief  that  he  had  been  murdered,  the  Lewiston  committe 


•  Albany  Ar^a,  ApHl  12,  1S21    Tilt  report  of  the  committee  i»  In 
Register,  ApHl  l\  1827,  toI.  xxxli,  pp.  120,  121, 
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fcept  boats  and  vessels  busy  for  months  dredging  the  Niagara 
river  and  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  But  no  hodj  was  found 
till  one  day  in  October,  when  a  huntiDg  party  discovered 
a  corpse  stranded  on  the  lake  shore  some  forty  miles  from 
Fort  Niagara*  A  coroner  was  at  once  sent  for,  an  inquest  was 
held,  and,  as  the  body  was  in  such  an  advanced  stage  of  decom* 
position  as  not  to  be  recognizable,  a  verdict  of  drowning  was 
rendered  and  the  remains  buried  on  the  beach.  In  ordinary 
times  an  event  so  common  would  have  passed  unnoticed.  But 
these  were  no  ordinary  times,  and  the  report,  of  the  coroner 
was  no  sooner  published  than  the  I^wiston  committee  began 
to  suspect  that  the  dead  man  had  been  Morgan,  Hurrying 
to  the  spot,  the  grave  was  opened,  and  what  seemed  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Moi^an  was  recognized.  The  coroner  there- 
upon assembled  a  new  jury,  examined  Mrs.  Morgan  and  a 
host  of  men  who  knew  her  husband,  and,  influenced  by  the 
testimony  so  collected,  a  verdict  was  rendered  by  the  jury  that 
the  body  was  that  of  Morgan,  The  corpse  was  then  removed 
with  great  ceremony  to  Batavia,  where  it  was  interred  in 
the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd. 

The  account  of  these  proceedings  soon  reached  Canada 
anJ  came  before  the  eyes  of  the  friends  of  a  man  named 
Timothy  Monro,  who  in  September  was  drowned  by  the  up- 
setting of  his  boat  in  the  Niagara  river.  The  description  of 
the  body,  and  especially  of  the  clothing  and  the  bundle  of 
tracts  in  the  pockets,  convinced  them  that  the  corpse  found 
on  the  beach  was  not  that  of  Morgan,  but  of  Monro,  So  sure 
were  they  that  they  came  to  Batavia,  persuaded  the  coroner 
to  hold  a  third  inquest,  and  presented  evidence  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  a  third  verdict  was  obtained,  and  the  unknown  dead 
declared  to  have  been  Timothy  Monro,  The  fate  of  Morgan 
then  remained  as  impenetrable  a  mystery  as  before. 

By  this  time  Miller  had  published  the  now  famous  "  Illus- 
trations of  Masonrv'  by  One  of  the  Fraternity  who  has  devoted 
Thirty  Tears  to  the  Subject";  the  Ixwiston  committee  had 
given  to  the  world  a  long  "  Narrative  of  the  Facts  and  Cir- 
^^3mces  relating  to  the  Kidnapping  and  Presumed  Murder 
illiam  if  organ,'*  and  in  the  local  elections  some  seventeen 
thousand  votes  had  been  cast  for  Antimasons.    To  secede  from 
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the  fraternity  and  make  a  public  declaration  of  the  fact  became 
the  most  popular  act  an  aspiring  politician,  a  doctor  with  small 
practice,  or  a  tradesman  with  little  business  could  perform. 
So  great  was  the  defection  that  in  Febmary,  1828^  a  conven-M 
tion  of  seceding  Masons  was  held  at  Le  Roy,  Morgan's  "  Illus-  ■ 
trations  of  Masonry ''  was  there  declared  to  be  a  fair  and  full 
exposition  of  the  first  three  degrees;  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  and  publish  all  degrees  above  that  of  master; 
a  memorial  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Congress  complaining 
of  the  use  of  Fort  Niagara  for  the  imprisonment  of  Morgan, 
and  a  second  convention  called  to  meet  July  fourth*  Shortly 
after  the  delegates  had  gone  home  yet  another  body,  represent- 
ing the  Antimasons  of  the  twelve  western  counties  of  New  J 
York,  assembled  in  the  same  town.  The  address  which  it] 
issued  to  the  people  of  the  State  set  forth  that  the  existence  | 
in  such  a  coimtry  as  ours  of  any  society  whose  purpose,  prin* 
ciples,  and  measures  are  secret  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  existence  of  free  institutions;  that  masonry  was 
«uch  a  society^  and  had  showed  itself  ready  to  subvert  law  and 
defy  justice  in  furthering  its  own  ends;  that  the  entire  sub- 
jection all  over  the  Union  of  the  press  to  masonry  was  an  evil 
which  called  for  correction;  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
people  to  establish  free  presses  with  editors  ready  and  wilKng 
to  uphold  the  rights  of  citizens  and  the  laws  of  the  land;  and 
that  a  convention  of  Antimasons  ought  to  meet  at  Utica  and 
take  measures  to  destroy  masonry  as  an  institution,  to  estaV  ■ 
lish  free  presses,  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  proteetfl 
the  rights  of  citizens  against  the  vindictive  persecutions  of 
masonic  bodies,* 

This  was  a  serious  movement,  A  presidential  election  waa 
at  hand;  congressmen,  a  Governor,  a  State  Legislature  were  to 
be  chosen,  and  the  pc^litical  results  of  the  convention  were, 
quickly  apparent.  When  the  memorial  from  Le  Roy  renchedl 
Congress,  no  committee  w^anted  to  receive  it,  and  a  good  excuse^ 
was  found  for  sending  the  paper  to  the  President, 

Wlien  Pitcher,  who  by  the  death  of  De  Witt  Clinton  in 


•  Proceedfnga  of  i  rony^Hon  of  I>«1<n^te9  op poaed  to  FreenuuoBir,  wli 
met  At  Le  Boj,  Geoeeee  CouDtj,  N.  T,,  March  6,  1828. 
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Febniary  had  become  Governor  of  New  York,  heard  of  the 
proceedings  at  Le  Roy,  he  lost  no  time  in  urging  the  Legisla- 
ture to  act,  and  easily  obtained  authority  to  appoint  a  special 
commissioner  to  investigate  the  Morgan  aflFair,  When  the 
memorial  from  the  convention  was  laid  before  the  Legislature, 
it  was  found  to  contain  a  request  that,  as  the  masonic  oaths 
were  profane  and  impious,  no  oaths  should  be  allowed  unless 
administered  by  a  public  officer.  This  was  not  granted, 
though  an  act  to  do  so  was  passed  by  the  Assembly. 

Much  stress  was  now  laid  on  the  character  of  the  masonic 
oatlis,  and  nn  pains  were  spared  to  excite  the  animosity  of  the 
churches  and  array  them  against  masonry.  Its  oaths  were 
depicted  as  shockingly  imchristian,  its  ceremonies  as  sacri- 
legious, and  the  whole  institution  as  antireligious  in  that  it 
pn:»faned  Holy  Scripture  by  using  it  for  unholy  purposes,  made 
religion  a  performance  of  outward  duties,  confounded  knight- 
errantry  with  Christianity,  and  was  regarded  by  its  members 
as  a  saving  institution,* 

To  the  American  proud  of  his  country  and  her  free  inatitu- 
tions,  to  the  firm  believer  in  democracy,  the  appeal  was  made 
from  the  standpoint  of  politics.  He  was  assured  by  men  who 
had  once  been  Masons  that  the  very  design  and  purpose  of 
freemasonry  were  hostile  to  the  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  welfare  of  society.  He  %vas  told  that  it  exer- 
cised an  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  lives  and  persons  of  its 
members,  and,  with  the  recollection  of  the  Morgan  case  in 
mind,  he  believed  the  statement.  He  was  assured  that  it  arro- 
gated to  itself  the  right  to  administer  oaths  and  to  punish  for 
offences  unknown  to  the  law;  that  it  hid  crime  and  protected 
the  guilty;  assumed  titles  and  dignities  not  compatible  with 
republican  institutions;  and  created  an  aristocracy  odious  in 
the  sight  of  a  free  people,  t 


♦  Two  ofttlm  were  cited  as  espedsllj  offensive:  *' Furtheiroore  do  I  promise 
and  9wc^T  Uiat  T  will  aid  and  Assist  a  companion  royal  arch  Mafion  wliere^er  1  shall 
•e»e  htm  eiipigf?d  in  anj  difficulty,  flo  far  as  to  extricate  him  from  the  etme,  whether 
be  be  right  or  wrong."  *'  I  swear  to  advance  my  brother's  best  interests  by  alwaya 
fopporting  hifl  military  fame  and  political  preferment  in  oppoaition  to  another." 

f  Proceedings  of  the  Conrentlon  of  Seceding  Masona,  held  at  Le  Roy,  July  4| 
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The  effect  of  such  charges  was  lasting.  Gradually  a  firm 
convictioa  took  possessioii  of  the  public  mind  that  masonry 
was  ail  it  was  said  to  be;  that  it  did  exercise  a  too  powerful 
influence  on  the  press;  that  it  did  control  the  acta  of  tribunala 
of  justice  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases;  and  that  judges^ 
juries,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  even  referees  had  been  forced 
to  do  its  will. 

In  this  state  of  the  public  mind  the  antimasonic  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Utica  in  August  to  take  measureg,  so  the 
call  said,  to  destroy  masonry  as  an  institution,  and,  fully  aati^ 
fied  that  no  help  would  be  given  by  either  the  friends  of 
Adania  or  of  Jackson  for  such  a  purpose,  it  disregarded  both 
parties,  nominated  candidates  of  its  own  for  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York,  and  appointed  a  general 
conimittee  to  call  future  conventions  if  necessary*  The  candi- 
dates selected  were  Francis  Granger  and  John  Crary.  Granger, 
who  had  already  been  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Governor 
by  the  Adams  party,  declined,  and  at  a  second  convention  of 
Antimfiaons  at  Le  Eoy,  Solomon  Southwick  was  chosen  in  hia 
stead  J  and  jxilled  more  than  thirty  thousand  votes* 

Meanwhile  the  excitement  had  spread  to  Vermont,  where, 
in  the  congressional  election  of  1829,  seven  thousand  votes 
were  cast  by  the  Antimasons.  The  whole  New  England  belt 
from  Boston  to  Buffalo  fairly  teemed  with  antimasonic  news- 
papers.* A  new  political  party  had  arisen  to  complicate  still 
more  the  political  situation  in  New  York,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
the  States  from  New  England  to  Ohio, 
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The  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  working  people 
in  the  cities — conditions  out  of  which  the  early  labor  move- 
ments grew — did  indeed  call  loudly  for  reform.  Ten  years 
of  rapid  industrial  development  had  brought  into  prominence 
problems  of  urban  life  and  municipal  government  familiar 
enough  to  us^  but  new  and  quite  beyond  solution  in  1825. 
The  influx  of  paupers  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  many 
charitable  societies;  the  overcrowded  labor  market;  the  stead- 
ily increasing  number  of  unemployed;  the  housing  of  the 
poor;  the  rise  of  the  tenement  house;  the  congestion  of  popu- 
lation in  limited  areas^  with  all  its  attendant  vice  and  crime; 
and  the  destitution  produced  by  low  wages  and  lack  of  con- 
stant employment,  had  already  become  matters  for  serious  con- 
sideration. An  unskilled  laborer,  a  hod-carrier,  a  wood-sawyer, 
a  wood-piler  in  a  city  was  fortunate  if  he  received  seventy-five 
cents  for  twelve  hours  of  work  and  found  employment  for 
three  hundred  days  in  a  year.  Hundreds  were  glad  to  work 
for  thirty-seven  and  even  twenty-five  cents  a  day  in  winter 
who  in  spring  and  summer  could  earn  sixty-two  and  a  half  or 
perhaps  eighty-seven  and  a  half  cents  by  toiling  fourteen  hours. 
On  the  canals  and  turnpikes  fifteen  dollars  a  month  and  found 
in  summer  and  one  third  that  sum  in  winter  were  considered 
good  pay.  In  truth,  it  was  not  uncommon  during  the  winter 
for  men  to  work  for  their  board.  Nothing  but  perfect  health, 
steady  work,  sobriety,  the  strictest  economy,  and  the  help  of 
his  wife  could  enable  a  married  man  to  live  on  such  wages. 
But  the  earnings  of  women  were  lower  yet.  Many  trades  and 
occupations  now  open  to  them  either  had  no  existence  or  were 
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then  confined  to  men.  They  might  bind  shoes,  sew  raga^  fold 
and  stiteh  books,  become  spoolers,  or  make  coarse  shirts  and 
duck  pantaloons  at  eight  or  ten  cents  a  piece.  Shirt-making 
was  eagerly  sought  after,  because  the  garments  could  be  made 
in  the  lodgings  of  the  seamstress,  who  was  commonly  the 
mother  of  a  little  family,  and  often  a  widow.  Yet  the  most 
expert  could  not  finish  more  than  nine  shirts  a  week,  for  which 
she  would  receive  seventy-two  or  ninety  cents.  Fifty  cents 
seems  to  have  been  the  average. 

To  the  desperate  poverty  produced  by  such  wages  many 
evils  were  attributed.  Intemperance  was  encouraged,  children 
were  sent  into  the  streets  to  beg  and  pilfer,  and  young  girls 
were  driven  to  lives  of  shame  to  an  extent  which  but  for  the 
report  of  the  Magdalene  Society  in  New  York  and  the  action 
of  the  people  *  elsewhere  would  be  incredible.  The  cities,  in 
short,  were  growing  with  great  rapidity,  and  were  exhibiting 
eveiy  phase  of  life. 

At  New  York,  now  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  the 
growth  of  the  city  was  astonishing  to  its  own  citizens*  The 
population  numbered  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand^ 
an  increase  of  forty  thousand  in  five  years*  To  keep  pace  with 
such  an  inpouring  of  strangers  was  hardly  possible.  More 
than  three  thousand  buildings  were  under  way  in  1825;  f  yet 
such  was  the  press  that  not  an  unoccupied  dwelling  house  ex- 
isted in  the  entire  city,  and  it  was  quite  common  to  see  families 
living  in  houses  with  unfinished  floors,  with  \^4ndows  desti- 
tute  of  sashes,  and  in  which  the  carpenters  had  not  hung  a 
single  door.  Nor  was  this  an  accident.  Year  after  year  the  m 
same  thing  occurred,  and  on  one  first  of  May^ — ^the  great " 
**  moving  day  " — three  hundred  homeless  people  gathered  in 
the  park  with  their  household  goods  and  were  lodged  in  the. 
jail  till  the  houses  they  had  rented  were  finished  and  madej 
habitable. 


^  At  Plorttuid  the  people  on  three  occMiotii  gathered  uid  pulled  6own  hc^aam 
of  ill  fame.  PorUftDd  Argus,  NoTctnber  11  «ttd  14,  182S.  A  simtliir  Hoi  oe- 
eurrod  in  Boston.     New  York  Krenin^  PoAt,  August  1,  1925. 

f  MctBt  of  thcM  houses  were  built  bj  speeuUitort,  and  were  erected  to  cbrnplj 
and  hRStily  tiifti  several  fell  down  while  In  course  of  constmctlon ;  otben  wer* 
iom  down  hy  order  of  the  authorities. 
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In  the  upper  wards  entire  blocks  of  fine  brick  buildings 
had  arisen  on  sites  which  in  1820  were  covered  with  marsihcs 
or  occupied  with  straggling  frame  huts  of  little  value.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Canal  Street  a  new  city  stood  on  what  a 
few  years  before  was  the  shore  of  a  stagnant  pool.  In  Green- 
wich new  streets  had  been  opened,  and  all  along  the  Bowery 
new  houses  had  been  put  up.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  city 
had  its  commerce  been  greater*  Ten  million  dollars  had  been 
collected  in  duties  in  one  year,  a  sum  larger  by  eighty  thou- 
f  Band  than  in  the  same  time  had  been  gathered  at  the  custom- 
houses of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk*  and 
Savannah  combined.  Sixteen  packets  plied  regularly  between 
the  city  and  Liverpool.  Four  more  were  engaged  in  trade 
with  Havre.  Seven  were  in  the  Savannah  line,  ten  in  the 
Charleston  line,  and  four  in  the  New  Orleans,  while  innumer- 
able brigs,  sloops,  schooners,  and  steamboats  made  stated  trips 
to  every  seaport  of  importance  on  the  coast.  The  city,  it  was 
said  boastfully,  was  visited  by  merchants  of  every  clime  and 
from  every  part  of  the  United  States,  so  that  New  York  might 
truly  be  called  the  mart  of  nations.  Nor  was  this  an  idle  boast. 
Five  hundred  new  mercantile  houses  were  said  to  have  been 
established  in  the  city  in  the  early  montlis  of  1825,  a  statement 
well  borne  out  by  the  crowded  condition  of  the  mercantile 
newspapers.  The  Gazette  in  seven  days  contained  1^115  new 
advertisements,*  and  in  one  i^aie,  a  week  later,  printe^l  213^ 
and  stated  that  23  others  were  left  out  for  want  of  space.f 

There  were  now  twelve  banks  in  the  city,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  paying  dividends 
of  from  five  to  eight  per  cent.,  and  ten  marine  insurance  com- 
panies with  a  capital  of  ten  million  dollars.  Yet  even  these 
were  not  enough  to  transact  the  volume  of  business,  and  when 
the  Legislature  met  applications  were  made  for  charters  for 
twenty-seven  more  banks  with  a  combined  capital  of  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  millions,  and  for  thirty-one  corporations  of  all 
fiorts  vnth  a  total  capital  of  fifteen  millions. 

Thirteen  hundred  sailing  vessels  entered  the  port  yearly. 


•  N«w  York  Gazette,  April  14  to  21,  1825. 
t  Kew  York  Oaxette,  April  26,  1825. 
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Such  as  came  from  Great  Britain  were  always  crowded  with 
emigrants,  of  whom  more  than  five  thousand  arrived  annually. 
Since  1819  some  thirty-four  thousand  aliens  had  been  landed 
in  the  city.  Seven  eighths  of  these  w^ere  artisans,  laborers, 
and  skilled  workmen,  and,  while  some  found  homes  in  the 
West  or  w^ent  off  to  other  cities  or  to  inland  towns,  a  large 
proi>ortion  remained  and  constituted  an  element  hard  to  gov- 
ern, for  the  machinery  of  government  was  of  the  rudest  kind* 
Despite  its  growing  wealth  and  commercial  importance,  New 
York  was  in  many  respects  but  a  town.  Population  had  poured 
into  it  with  such  rapidity  that  it  had  become  large  in  area 
before  it  had  ceased  to  be  small  in  customs,  usages^  and  the 
administration  of  affairs.  Over  it  presided  a  mayor,  a  r^ 
corder^  the  aldermen,  and  a  few  officials  in  charge  of  what  have 
since  become  departments  of  city  government,  some  of  whicii 
now  expend  more  money  each  year  than  in  1825  was  used  in 
governing  the  entire  State.  The  mayor  was  elected  by  the 
aldermen,  who,  one  from  each  ward,  were  elected  by  the 
people,  and  were  required  two  at  a  time  to  serve  as  judges  in 
the  Court  of  Gent^ral  Sessions  for  the  city  and  county.  The 
few  departments  in  existence  were  of  a  humble  kind,  and 
were  aided  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  them  by 
the  citizens.  There  was  a  superintendent  of  streets,  but  h© 
had  little  to  do  with  cleaning  them*  Every  occupant  of  a 
dwelling  house  or  other  building,  every  owner  of  a  vacant 
lot  on  any  paved  street,  mu^  twice  a  week,  from  April  to 
December,  scrape  and  sweep  the  pavement  before  his  prem- 
ises  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  roadway,  must  gather  the  dirt 
in  a  heap,  and  on  it  must  place  the  ashes  and  rubbish  brought 
out  from  his  house  or  cellar.  The  city  was  responsible  for 
nothing  but  the  removal  of  the  rubbish  and  the  sweeping  of 
paved  streets  before  unoccupied  houses  at  the  cost  of  the 
owner.  Between  December  and  April  no  street-cleaning  was 
attempted,  and  the  sole  scavengers  became  the  hogs,  w^ho  were 
suffered  to  range  at  large  pro\"ided  they  had  rings  in  their 
noses. 

There  was  a  rude  sort  of  fire  department,  consisting  of  the 
chief  engineer  and  his  assiatiinlB,  of  the  firewardens,  and  the 
firemen,  hosemen,  hook*and4adder  men,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
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drag  the  engines  to  the  burning  building  and  attach  the  hoae. 
Each  firewarden  was  assigned  to  a  particular  engine,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  supply  of  water,  and  formed  the  citizens  in 
two  lines  stretching  from  his  engine  to  the  nearest  pump  or 
well.  Up  one  line  went  the  full  buckets;  down  the  other 
came  the  empty  ones.  These  buckets  belonged  to  the  citizens. 
Each  occupant  of  a  house  was  still  required  to  have  in  his 
front  hall  the  old-fashioned  leather  bucket  marked  with  his 
initials,  the  number  of  his  house,  and  the  name  of  his  street. 
If  his  house  had  three  or  less  fireplaces,  he  must  keep  one 
bucket;  three  to  six  firephices,  two  buckets;  six  to  nine  fire- 
places^ four  buckets;  which  on  the  alarm  of  fire  he  must  put 
out  on  the  sidewalk  to  be  carried  off  by  the  first  passer-by. 
After  the  fire  had  been  extingxushed  the  owner  must  seek  hia 
property  at  the  City  Hall.  At  night  the  watch  cried  the  name 
of  the  street  in  which  the  burning  building  was,  and  every 
occupant  of  a  house  put  a  lighted  candle  in  his  window. 

The  peace  of  the  city  was  kept  in  the  day  by  the  constables, 
and  in  the  night  by  the  watch.  The  city  was  marked  out  into 
four  districts,  over  each  of  which  presided  two  "  captains  of 
the  night  watch.'^  One  served  every  other  night,  had  com- 
niand  of  as  many  watchmen  as  the  Common  Council  saw  fit 
to  give  him,  assigned  the  men  to  their  "  rounds/*  and  saw  that 
they  kept  sober  and  were  diligent. 

The  high  constable,  the  constables,  and  the  marshals  en- 
forced the  ordinances,  some  of  which  are  curious  enough  to 
be  mentioned.  In  the  crowded  part  of  the  city — that  south 
of  Grand  Street  on  the  east  side  and  Vestry  Street  on  the  west 
— no  horse  attached  to  a  carriage,  gig,  chaise,  or  coach  could 
be  driven  faster  than  "  slow  trot,"  and  must  turn  every  comer 
walking.  No  drayman  or  cartman  could  sit  on  liis  wagon  un- 
lem  by  reason  of  old  age  a  special  dispensation  was  given  him 
by  the  ahlermen.  He  must  walk  beside  his  horse.  No  team 
driven  tandem  could  go  faster  than  a  walk.  On  Sunday  drivers 
of  vehicles  and  horsemen  must  walk  very  slowly  past  chiwehes 

,  places  of  worship  during  divine  ser\nce.  If  a  congregation 
1,  chains  could  be  hung  across  the  street  before  the  place 
nf  worship  during  service,  and  all  passing  of  horses  and  car- 
riages  stopped*  Nobody  could  fish  on  the  Lord's  Day;  nor  drive 
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nor  wade  a  horse  into  the  waters  of  either  riyer;  nor  deliver  | 
milk  between  nine  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  afternoon; ' 
nor  buy  nor  sell;  nor  bring  anything  into  nor  take  anything 
out  of  the  city. 

Restrictions  of  this  sort  were  by  no  means  peculiar.  In- 
deed, there  was  little  in  the  city  government  of  New  York 
that  could  not  be  paralleled  in  that  of  PhiJadelphia-  There^ 
too,  were  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  fifteen  aldermen^  and  select  and 
common  council*  The  people  elected  councils^  But  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  appointed  the  recorder  and  the  alder- 
men to  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  and  the  councils 
each  year  elected  one  of  the  aldermen  to  serve  as  mayor.  Even 
in  the  selection  of  so  important  an  officer  as  the  constable  the 
people  had  little  to  say*  Annually  the  voters  of  each  ward 
were  required  to  elect  two  persons  fit  to  be  constables,  and  one 
of  them  must  be  appointed  to  the  office  by  the  mayor. 

In  Philadelphia^  as  in  ^N^ew  York,  occupants  of  houses  must 
have  the  pavement  before  their  premises  swept  to  the  middle 
of  the  street  every  Friday  or  pay  a  fine  of  five  shillings.  These 
sweepings  the  city  would  remove;  but  ashes,  mud,  shavings, 
or  refuse  not  arising  **  from  common  housekeeping  "  must  be 
removed  at  the  cost  of  the  housekeeper.  There,  too,  each  ten- 
ant must  have  fire  buckets  and  a  canvas  bag  hanging  in  his 
hall,  and  must  lend  a  hand  in  the  extinguishment  of  fires^ 
There,  too,  on  Sundays  the  streets  were  chained  in  the  neigh-  ^ 
borhood  of  churches  and  houses  of  public  worehip.  Them^  fl 
too,  the  constables  preserved  the  peace  during  the  day  and  the 
Buperintendent  of  the  night  watch  and  his  men  guarded  the 
city  by  night. 

To  the  watch  belonged  the  care  of  the  oil,  wicks,  lanzpo^ 
and  utensils  used  in  illuminating  the  streets,  and  the  duty  of 
lighting  the  lamps  each  night  at  sundown  and  keeping  thesa 
burning  till  dawn. 

As  far  back  as  1816  an  effort  was  made  to  introduce  g^ 
and  the  manufacture  of  what  was  called  carbonated  hydrogen 
was  begun  by  a  Dr.  Kugler.  Peale  promptly  put  the  appam* 
tua  in  his  museum,  and  informed  the  public  that  on  certain 
aighta  the  hall  would  be  illuminated  with  **  gas-lights  which 
will  bum  without  wick  or  oii*'    The  managers  of  the  new 
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theatre  next  introduced  it  into  their  building  as  an  attraction. 
Finally,  a  citizen  put  one  of  Kugler^s  gas  machines  in  hia 
dwelling  house,  and  invited  councils  to  come  and  see  the  new 
light,  A  committee  was  accordingly  sent,  and,  after  visiting 
Peak's  Museum,  the  theatre,  and  Mr.  Henrj^s  residence, 
recommended  that  a  standing  committee  on  gas-light  should 
be  appointed  to  watch  tlie  progress  of  the  new  invention  and 
report  from  time  to  time. 

The  pubUc  having  satisfied  its  curiosity,  the  new  light 
shared  the  fate  of  the  velocipede  just  then  exhibited  in  the 
museum,  and  was  forgotten.  In  1820,  however,  attention 
was  again  drawn  to  gas  by  the  Masons,  who,  when  they  built 
their  new  hall,  lighted  it  with  Kugler's  carbonated  hydrogen. 
The  whole  neighborhood  complained  of  the  stench,  and  voted 
the  Lodge  Gas  Works  a  nuisance.  But  the  exj>eriment  proved 
so  successful  that  in  1822  the  Masons  applied  to  councils  for 
leave  to  lay  pipes  in  the  streets  and  furnish  gas  to  such  as  were 
willing  to  bum  it*  The  petition  was  rejected.  Councils  had 
no  desire  to  encourage  an  innovation  so  dangerous,  so  offensive, 
and  one  likely  to  injure  the  business  of  candle  makers  and  oil- 
dealers. 

In  other  cities  the  friends  of  the  new  Hght  fared  better. 
Gas  as  a  means  of  street  lighting  was  adopted  by  Boston  in 
'  ^Ji,  and  by  Ifew  York  in  1823,  when  the  New  York  Gas- 
Li^ht  Company  was  incorporated-  The  work  of  actual  intro- 
duction was  slow,  for  there  was  not  a  foundry  in  the  coimtry 
where  long  iron  pipes  were  cast,  and  every  foot  of  the  street 
main  was  brought  from  England. 

An  exhibition  of  Kugler- s  gag  at  Peale's  Museum  in  Balti- 
more in  1816  led  to  the  formation  of  a  gas-light  company  in 
that  city  in  1817.  There  also  the  process  of  pipe-laying  was 
b1<jw,  so  that  1820  came  before  the  company  began  buaineaa 
with  three  customers. 

Now  that  Philadelphia  had  fallen  behind  her  sister  citiea 
in  ent<*rprise,  another  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  gas,  and 
in  1825  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  Philadelphia  Gas-Light  Com- 
pany and  give  it  power  to  lay  pipes  in  the  streets  and  furnish 
gas  was  reported  in  the  Legislature,  But  again  pubhc  preju- 
dice defeated  the  scheme.    Gas  was  denounced  as  an  unsafe^ 
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nnsure  means  of  iUuinmatioii ;  its  manufacture  was  described 
as  a  nuisance,  and  its  use  cited  as  one  of  the  follies  of  the  age. 
Common  lamps  were  good  enough.*  Two  years  later,  when 
the  matter  was  once  more  before  the  public,  the  struggle 
waxed  hotter.  Some  one  said  that  if  gas  was  used  to  light  the 
streets  crime  would  be  lessened.  This  was  scoffed  at,  and  the 
public  was  reminded  that  a  burglar  with  a  spade  could  in  a  ^ 
few  minutes  destroy  a  gas  main  and  leave  whole  squares  in-fl 
darkness.  A  burglar,  it  was  answered,  can  blow  out  the  ' 
lamps  and  leave  whole  squares  in  darkness.  The  night  watch, 
was  the  reply,  can  relight  a  lamp,  but  not  a  gas-jet  when  the 
main  is  cut.  When  gas,  said  another,  was  tested  in  1890,  and 
the  Masons  built  works  in  the  rear  of  their  hall,  the  stench 
tainted  provisions  and  sickened  whole  families,  and  drove 
people  from  Peale's  ilnseum.  Peale  denied  the  statement, 
and  averted  that  when  his  museum  was  illuminated  with  gas 
the  cost  was  least,  the  attendance  greatest,  and  his  income 
doubled. t  The  application  was  rejected  by  councils,  and 
Philadelphia  was  without  gas  till  1837. 

Much  the  same  difficulty  attended  the  introduction  of  a 
new  fuel  destined  in  time  to  increase  the  comforts  of  life, 
facilitate  the  use  of  steam,  and  revolutionize  manufactures. 
That   anthracite  coal   abounded  in   Pennsylvania   had   hefO 
knowTi  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  as  early  as  1792  a  tract 
of  land  was  purchased  in  Lehigh  County  at  a  place  where  the 
coal  cropped  out  and  could  be  quarried  at  the  surface,  and  the' 
Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company  was  formed,  and  the  vein  opened 
Like  scores  of  other  enterprises  called  into  existence  by  th 
revival  of  confidence  and  the  good  times  that  followed  the 
establishment  of  Government   under   the   Constitution,   the^ 
Lehigh  company  was  far  in  advance  of  the  ideas  of  the  people 
and  the  conditions  of  the  day.    There  was  no  market,  and  no 
way  to  get  to  market  had  one  existed.    The  company,  however, 
built  a  road  from  its  mine  to  a  landing  on  the  river  nine  miles 
away,  and  when  the  water  was  high  enough  sent  its  first  ahi] 
ment  to  Philadelphia,     But  to  a  people  who  had  wood  in 
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plenty,  and  whose  stoves  and  fireplaces  were  suited  to  its  uae^ 
the  new  fuel  seemed  unnecessary,  and  the  experiment  failed 
completely.  At  last,  in  1798,  a  navigation  company  was 
I  organized  to  clear  the  Lehigh  of  obstructions,  and,  as  one 
hindrance  was  about  to  be  removed,  interest  in  the  mine  re- 
vived, and  the  Lehigh  company  leased  its  property  to  several 
men,  who  in  their  turn  gave  up  the  enterprise  as  hopeless  till  the 
war  with  Grc^t  Britain  and  the  blockade  of  the  coast  made 
Virginia  coal  scarce,  and  turned  the  attention  of  a  wire-making 
firm  at  the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill  to  the  possibility  of  using 
the  stone  coal  of  Pennsylvania.  Then  for  the  third  time  the 
attempt  was  made,  and  five  ark  loads  were  started  from  Mauch 
Chunk.  Three  were  wrecked  on  the  way;  two  reached  the 
city  in  safety,  and  were  sold  at  twenty-one  dollars  a  ton  to  the 
wire^makers,  who  then  had  before  them  the  task  of  discovering 
how  the  coal  should  be  ignited.  Failure  attended  every  effort 
till,  at  the  close  of  a  whole  night  spent  in  the  attempt  to 
light  a  fire  in  the  furnace^  the  workmen  shut  the  door  and 
started  for  home  in  disgust.  One  of  them,  however,  left  his 
coat,  and  on  returning  a  little  later  to  get  it  was  astonished 
to  find  the  coal  burning  brightly  and  the  furnace  red  hot. 
The  problem  of  the  draught  was  solved,  and  the  way  opened  for 
the  development  of  the  coal  and  iron  industries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Thenceforth  anthracite  was  brought  down  in  wagons, 
and  in  1819  was  advertised  for  sale  in  Philadelphia  at  eight 
dollars  and  forty  cents  a  long  ton.  Meantime  the  Lehigh 
Navigation  Company  was  chartered,  a  new  coal  company  was 
organized,  and  in  1820  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  tons  of 
anthracite  reached  Philadelphia.  Two  new  industries — grate- 
making  and  grate-setting — now  sprang  up,  and  so  increased 
the  use  of  the  new  fuel  that  by  1825  demands  were  made  that 
householders  must  be  forbidden  to  throw  their  coal  ashes  into 
ftreets  to  be  blown  into  the  eyes  and  mouths  of  pedestrians 
by  every  passing  gust. 

In  New  York  the  prospect  of  a  great  consumption  of  coal 
fieemed  90  good  that  the  New  York  Schuylkill  Company  was 
fonned,  and  a  small  quantity  offered  at  eight  dollars  and  a  half 
a  ton.  At  first  it  went  off  slowly,  as  householders  were  loath 
to  ondergo  the  expense  of  replacing  andirons  with  grates.    The 
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company  thereupon  gave  grates  to  such  consumers  m  were 
willing  to  be  beholden  to  it,  and  then,  the  economy  of  coal 
having  been  pro\^ed,  the  sale  was  rapid,  and  the  demand  ao 
great  that  at  one  time  four  thousand  tons  were  stored  in  the 
cityy  and  made,  it  was  boastfully  said,  the  largest  coal  h^ 
in  the  United  Stated. 

To  New  Yorkers  the  new  fuel  was  most  welcome,  for 
price  of  wood  was  rising  because  of  the  quantity  consumed 
by  the  steamboats*  Thirteen  that  plied  on  the  Hudson  Immed 
sixteen  hundred  cords  a  week.  The  ferry-boats  used  fourteen 
hundi^ed  more,  making  a  total  of  three  tliousaud  c<mls  per 
week,  or  one  hundred  thousand  for  the  eight  months  the  river  \ 
was  open*  Each  steamer  on  the  Sound  consumed  sixty  conla 
a  trip,  and,  though  all  the  immense  quantity  required  for  the 
purjxieres  of  transportation  on  river,  bay,  and  Sound  was  not 
furnished  by  New  York  city,  so  much  came  from  it  that  fuel 
had  grown  to  be  a  heavy  item  in  household  expenses. 

Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  destroyed  the  monopolj 
BO  long  held  by  the  Fulton-Livingston  Company,  and  had 
opened  the  waters  around  New  York  to  all  vessels  moved  by  j 
Bteam  no  matter  to  whom  they  belonged,  a  sharp  competition  ^ 
had  resulted,  and  a  fuel  more  economical  than  wood  w^as  needed 
by  the  steamboat  companies.  Already  the  effect  of  comj)eti- 
tion  was  visible*  The  fare  to  Providence  had  fallen  to  three! 
dollars,  and  to  Albany  to  a  dollar,  and  on  one  Hue  to  seventy- 
five  cents,  provided  no  meals  were  furnished.  The  old  Fulton  i 
Company  met  this  by  placing  on  their  route  a  "  safety  barge/ 
which  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  remarkable  improvements  of 
the  day.  The  Lady  Clinton,  as  the  barge  was  named,  was  a 
vessel  of  two  hundred  tona,  with  neither  sails  nor  steam  nor 
any  means  of  propulsion,  and  was  used  exclusively  for  Ihe 
transportation  of  passengers.  Within  was  a  spacious  dining 
room  ninety  feet  long,  a  deck  cabin  for  ladies,  state-rooms,  a 
reading-roonu  and  over  all  a  promenade  deck  one  hundred  feet 
long  shadeil  by  an  awning  and  provided  witli  comfortable 
settees.  As  the  barge  had  no  means  of  locomotion,  it  waa 
towed  by  the  Commerce,  one  of  the  regular  steamers  of  the 
line,  and  made  the  trip  to  Albany  twice  a  week  in  sixteen 
hours.    Passengers,  said  the  advertiaementj  on  the  safety  barge 
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will  not  be  exposed  in  the  least  to  any  accident  which  may 
happen  by  reason  of  fire  or  steam  on  board  the  steamboat. 
The  noise  of  the  machinery,  the  trembling  of  the  vessel,  the 
heat  from  the  boilers,  the  furnace,  and  the  kitchen — in  short, 
everything  which  may  be  considered  unpleasant  or  dangerous 
on  a  steamboat  are  wholly  wanting  on  the  barge.*  Success 
attended  the  venture  from  the  start,  and  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible a  companion,  the  Lady  Van  Kensselaer,  was  put  on  the 
route. 

A  journey  northward  by  daylight  on  such  a  vessel  was 
indeed  a  pleasure,  for  along  no  other  river  in  all  the  land  could 
be  found  scenery  so  magnificent  and  places  of  such  historic 
interest  These — as  the  Commerce,  pouring  forth  great  clouds 
of  smoke  and  cinders  from  its  tall  stack,  crept  northward  at 
a  speed  which  would  now  be  thought  insufferably  slow,  with 
the  Lady  Clinton  tugging  at  the  long  hawser  in  the  stem — 
some  self-appointed  cicerone  was  sure  to  point  out  to  the  trav- 
eller. Now  it  was  the  spot  on  the  west  bank,  where  Hamilton 
fell  in  the  ever-memorable  duel  with  Burr;  now  Harlem 
Heights;  now  Fort  Lee,  on  the  summit  of  the  Palisades,  or 
Fort  Washington,  on  the  east  bank,  places  famous  as  the  scenes 
of  gallant  fights  in  the  war  for  independence;  now  the  beauty 
of  the  Palisades,  rising  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  river  and 
stretching  away  northward  for  twenty  miles  a  solid  wall  of 
rock  to  Tappan  Bay,  where  near  the  little  village  of  Tappan 
had  once  been  the  grave  of  Major  Andre.  As  the  boats  sped 
on  across  Tappan  Bay  and  Haverstraw  Bay  to  Stony  Point  and 
West  Point,  the  story  of  Arnold  and  Andre  and  the  great  con- 
spiracy was  retold  in  all  its  detail.  At  Catskill  village  a  land- 
ing was  always  made  for  the  accommodation  in  summer  of 
passengers  bound  for  Pine  Orchard,  a  "  resort  of  fashion  "  on 
the  mountain  side,  where  the  Catskill  Mountain  Association 
had  built  a  fine  hotel  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Hudson 
for  sixty  miles  around.  Long  before  Catskill  village  was 
reached  night  had  come  on,  and  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  were 
visible  when  the  Lady  Clinton  made  fast  to  the  dock  at 
Albany,  where  the  travellers  scattered,  and  took  passage  on 

*  Albany  Argos,  Augnst  9,  1826. 
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some  of  the  thirteen  stage  lines  which  ran  out  of  the  city  in 
as  many  directions. 

Albany  was  now  a  city  of  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  in  commercial  and  industrial  importance  was  secund  to 
no  other  in  the  State  save  New  York.  Her  streets  were 
cmwded  with  emigrants  gathered  from  every  part  of  the  East 
and  bound  for  the  growing  towns  of  the  West.  Now  that  the 
Erie  Canal  was  open  and  in  use,  the  canal  boats,  steamboats, 
sloops,  and  schooners  that  clustered  around  her  wharves  made 
an  array  of  water  craft  which  in  number  and  tonnage  could 
not  be  equaUed  by  any  seaport  in  the  Union,  Ko  event  in  the 
^history  of  the  State  surpassed  in  lasting  importance  the  com^ 
pletion  of  the  canal.  After  eight  years  of  persistent  liibor, ' 
"  the  big  ditch/'  so  constantly  the  subject  of  ^ridicule,  was  fin* 
ished,  and  in  June  the  gates  at  Black  Rock  were  opened  and 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  for  the  first  time  were  admitted  into ' 
the  western  division.  Later  in  the  month  the  capstone  of  that 
splendid  chain  of  locks  at  Lockport  was  laid  with  masonic 
ceremonies,  but  it  was  not  till  October  that  the  canal  from  end  | 
to  end  was  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

The  celebration  of  the  opening  began  at  Buffalo,  where^ 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  month,  a  procession  of  citizens  and  | 
militia  escorted  the  orator  and  the  invited  guests  to  a  guylyj 
decorated  fleet  lying  in  wait  on  the  canal     On  the  Seneca 
Chief,  which  headed  the  line,  were  two  painted  kegs  full  of 
water  from  Lake  Eriei     Behind  it  were  the  Superior,  the 
Commodore  Perry,  the  Buffalo,  and  the  Lion  of  the  West, 
a  veritable  Noah's  ark,  containing  a  bear,  two  eagles,  two  | 
fa\^Tis,  two  Indian  iMiys,  birds,  and  fish— all  typical  of  the) 
products  of  the  West  before  the  advent  of  the  wliite  nmn.i 
When  tlie  address  had  been  made  the  signal  was  given,  and 
tlie  Seneca  Chief,  drawn  by  four  gray  horses,  started  eastward  I 
on  a  most  memorable  journey.     As  the  fleet  moved  slAwly 
along  tlie  canal,  saluted  by  music,  musketry,  and  the  cheers  of  I 
the  crowd  on  the  bank,  the  news  was  carried  to  the  metropoliti 
%y  the  reports  of  a  continuous  line  of  cannon  placed  along  the 
canal  to  Albany  and  down  the  Hudson  to  New  York.     Wit  en 
the  last  gun  was  fired  at  the  Battery,  the  forts  in  the  harbor 
returned  the  sahite,  and  the  news  that  New  York  had  hcai 
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the  tidings  was  sent  back  to  Buffalo  by  a  second  cannonade. 
The  progi^ss  of  the  little  fleet  was  one  continuous  ovation,  as 
town  after  town  along  the  route  vied  with  each  other  in  mani- 
fei^tiitions  of  delight.    From  Albany  an  escort  of  gayly  dressed 
steamlxiats  accompanied  the  fleet  down  the  river  to  Xew  York, 
where  the  entire  population,  increased  by  thirty  thousand 
fitrangers,  turned  out  to  receive  it,  and  whence  thousands, 
boarding  every  kind  of  craft,  went  down  the  bay  to  Sandy 
Hook,     There  Governor  Clinton,  lifting  the  kegs  from  the 
deck  of  the  Seneca  Chief,  poured  their  contents  into  the  sea, 
saving  as  he  did  so:  **  This  solemnity  at  this  place,  on  the  first 
arrival  of  vessels  from  Lake  Erie,  is  intended  to  indicate  and 
orate  the  navigable  communication  which  has  been 
-  I  bed  between  our  Mediterranean  Seas  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  in  about  eight  years,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  four 
mdred  and  twenty-five  miles  by  the  public  spirit  and  energy 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  may  the  God  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  smile  propitiously  on  this  work  and 
cider  it  subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  the  human  race*" 
This  ceremony  over  and  a  grand  salute  fired,  the  boats 
petiimed  to  the  city,  where  a  fine  industrial  parade,  to  which 
each  trade  society  furnished  a  float  with   artisans  at  work, 
cloi^ed  the  day.     At  night  there  were  balls,  parties,  dinners, 
and  illuminations* 

The  canal  thus  opened  to  the  world,  which  was,  in  truth, 
little  more  than  a  large  ditch,  for  it  was  but  four  feet  deep 
and  forty  feet  wide,  was  connected  with  the  Hudson  by  a  basin 
made  by  inclosing  a  part  of  the  river  between  the  shore  and 
a  pier  forty-three  hundred  feet  long.  From  this  basin  the 
canal  passes  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  nearly  to  the 
rM'»nth  of  the  Mohawk,  which  it  follows  to  Schenectady*  This 
J  ►art  was  used  solely  by  freight  boats.  Xo  canal  packet,  as 
the  passenger  boats  were  tenned,  ever  came  east  of  Schenectady, 
^  -nuse  of  the  many  hx'ks  between  it  and  the  Hudson,  Trav- 
L*krs  bound  west  by  water  were  carried  by  stage  from  Albany 
to  Givens's  Hotels  which  stood  a  few  rods  from  the  canal  in 
1*^  ^f\dy.    Shortly  before  eight  in  the  morning  and  seven 

.  .  cning  two  blasts  on  a  horn  would  give  notice  that  the 
iuSkio  packet  was  about  to  start,  whereupon  the  west-bound 
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travellers  would  hurry  from  the  hotel  and  board  a  vessel 
unlike  a  Noah's  ark.    The  hull  was  eighty  feet  long  bj  elev€ 
feet  wide,  and  carried  on  its  deck  a  long,  low  houise  with  a  flg 
roof  and  sloping  sides,  which  were  pierced  by  a  continuous  rof 
of  windows  provided  with  green  blinds  and  red  curtains* 
the  forward  end  was  a  room  six  feet  long  containing  four 
berths,  and  called  the  *'  Ladies*  Dressing  Koom/*     Behind 
was  a  room  thirty-six  feet  long,  which  was  used  as  a  cabi 
and  dining-room  by  day  and  a  bedroom  by  night.     Precise! 
at  nine  o'clock  the  steward  and  his  helpers  would  apf 
loaded  down  with  adjustable  berths,  sheets,  pillows,  mattre 
curtains,  and  in  a  little  time  the  cabin  would  resemble  ti 
interior  of  a  modern  sleeping  car.     Each  berth  was  a  na 
wooden  frame  with  a  strip  of  canvas  nailed  over  it,  and  wa 
held  in  place  by  two  iron  rods  which  projected  from  erne  sii 
and  fitted  into  two  holes  in  the  wall  of  the  cabin,  and  by  t^ 
ropes  attached  to  the  other  side  of  the  frame  and  made  fa 
to  rings  in  the  ceiling.     In  this  manner  the  bertha  were  wm- 
pended  in  tiers  of  three,  one  over  the  other,  along  the 
walls  of  the  cabin,  making  thirty-six  in  all,  with  curtains  hur 
before  them.    If  more  than  four  women  were  on  board,  as 
there  usually  were,  one  or  two  tiers  in  front  of  the  **  Ladle 
Dn*asing  Room  "  were  cut  off  for  their  xise  by  an  opaqi 
curtain.     When  the  pasaengers  outnumbered  the  berths, 
men  slept  on  the  dining  table  or  the  floor. 

Behind  the  cabin  was  the  bar,  and  in  the  rear  of  tliia. 
the  kitchen,  always  presided  over  by  a  nc^o  cook. 

When  the  weather  was  fine,  the  travellers  gathercil  on' 
roof,  reading,  sewing,  talking,  and  playing  canls,  till  tl 
helmaman  would  shout,  **  Bridge!  bridge!  "  when  the  aseen 
bled  company  would  rush  headlong  down  the  steps  and  int 
the  cabin,  to  come  forth  once  more  when  the  bridge  bad 
,p«i»ed.  To  walk  on  the  roof,  if  the  packet  was  crowded, 
not  poesible.  It  was  the  custom,  therefore,  to  jump  asfaorc  ss 
the  boat  rubl:)ed  along  the  bank,  and  walk  on  the  towpath  till 
a  bridge  was  reached,  and  then  jump  on  board  as  the  boat 
glided  from  beneath. 

Three  horsei^,  walking  one  before  the  other,  dragged 
boat  four  miles  an  hour,  and  by  dint  of  relaya  every  mgl 
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miles  Utica  was  reached  in  just  twenty-four  hours.  Accord- 
ing to  the  inscription  on  the  china  plates  of  the  packet  boats, 
Utica,  the  site  of  which  thirty  years  before  was  a  wilderness, 
was  then  "  inferior  to  none  in  the  western  section  of  the  State 
in  population,  wealth,  commercial  enterprise,  active  industry, 
and  civil  improvements,"  At  this  thriving  town  other  packets 
were  taken  to  Lockport,  whence  passengers  bound  for  Niagara 
went  by  stage  to  the  Falls.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  from 
Schenectady  the  jaded  traveller  reached  Buffalo,  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  miles  by  canal  from  Albany.  The  debt 
entailed  on  the  State  by  this  noble  work,  and  by  another  join- 
ing Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson,  was  a  trifle  under  eight 
millions  of  dollars,  carrying  an  annual  interest  of  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  thousand,  to  meet  which  the  State  had 
pledged  a  duty  on  salt  and  sales  at  auction.*  But,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  most  eager  advocates  of  inland  navigation, 
before  the  canal  was  finished  the  tolls  began  to  exceed  the 
interest  charges.  In  1825  five  hundred  thousand,  and  in  1826 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  were  paid  in 
tolls.  Fifty  boats  starting  westward  from  Albany  day  after 
day  was  no  uncommon  sight.  During  1826  nineteen  thou- 
sand boats  and  rafts  passed  West  Troy  on  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  Canals.  The  new  business  created  by  this  immense 
movement  of  freight  cannot  be  estimated.  Before  the  Cham- 
plain  Canal  was  opened  there  were  but  twenty  vessels  on  the 
lake.  In  1826  there  were  two  hundred  and  eighteen  bringing 
timber,  staves,  shingles,  boards,  potashes,  and  giving  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  men  in  navigation,  shipbuilding,  and 
lumbering.  Rochester  became  a  flour-milling  centre,  and 
turned  out  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels  a  year. 
Even  Ohio  felt  the  impetus,  and  boats  loaded  with  pig-iron 

*  Gorernor  Cninton,  in  his  message  in  1826,  stated  that  the  debt  created  bj 
the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals  was  $7,944,770.90,  on  which  the  interest  was 
$427,678.56,  and  that  the  fand  available  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt  was : 

Tolls 1771,780  10 

Auction  dnties 200,737  81 

Salt  duties 77,406  88 

Other  souroea. 7,636  19 

Total |T^7,668~48 
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from  Madison  County  were  seen  in  the  basin  at  Albany, 
Ordens  for  cherry  boards  and  dressed  lumber  were  receiv 
ftt  Buffalo  from  Hartford  and  from  dealers  in  Rhode  Ldan* 
The  warebou8t»8  along  the  canal  bank  at  Buffalo  were  fillt*^ 
witli  the  products  of  the  East  and  the  West;  with  wheat,  grain, 
lumber,  posts  and  rails,  whiskey,  fur  and  peltry  bound  for  th 
rnarkcts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  with  salt,  furniture,  and  me: 
ehandiae  bound  for  the  West. 

To  the  {Mi'ople  of  the  West  the  opening  of  the  canal  w 
productive   of   vast    benefit.      Said    a   Colunibua   newspaper 
"It   takes   thirty   days   and   costs   five   dollars   a   hundrt 
pounds  to  transport  goods  from  Philadelphia  to  this  city;  b 
the  mum  articles  may  be  brought  in  twenty  days  from  Ne 
York  by  the  Hudson  and  the  canal  at  a  cost  of  two  dol 
imd  a  ludf  a  hundred.     Supposing  our  merchants  to  imj^oi 
on  nu  average  five  tons  twice  a  year;  this  means  a  saving 
each  of  five  huudred  and  sixty  dollars."    It  meant^  ind" 
fur  more:  it  meant  lower  prices,  more  buyei's,  a  wider-spread 
market,  increased  comfort  for  the  settlers  in  the  new  States, 
and,  what  was  of  equal  imjiortance,  an  impetus  to  internal 
if^  which  should  open  up  regions  into  which  evi 
man  would  not  go, 

A-  section  after  section  of  the  Erie  Canal  was  finidi 
and  opened  to  travel,  and  the  day  of  its  completion  came  neai 
and  nearer,  a  mania  for  internal  improvements  swept  over  thi 
commer(»ial  States,  and  one  by  one  many  of  the  long-discuased 
I  '  hepm  to  t4ike  diape.  On  July  fourth  ground  was 
i  ni  (Jhii>  for  a  canal  to  join  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio 

river*  A  fortnight  later  a  goodly  cDrai>any  from  the  eomitiies 
of  UL^ter,  Sullivan,  anil  Orange  in  New  York  aasembled  at  the 
summit  level  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  and  with 
muaic^  prayens  ftnd  speeches  Upheld  the  beginning  of  that  great 
work,^  The  Delaware  and  Chectapeake  was  well  imder  way; 
the  rhe^apMiko  and  Ohio  was  abont  to  be  eommeneed;  wl 
pUn«  were  on  fool  for  canals  to  join  Now  Haven  and  N< 

"  *  tice  and  Worvester,  Boston  with  the 
c   ,   /    _  _i, jug  laknd  Sound  with  Montreal  by  way  of 
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valley  of  the  Connecticut  river,  Vermont,  and  Lake  Mem- 
pfunnagog.  Indeed,  early  in  1826  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  towTis  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  met  at  Con- 
cord to  consider  the  expediency  of  such  an  enterprise.*  Massa- 
diusetts,  alai-med  at  the  prospect  of  a  diversion  of  her  trade  to 
New  York,  had  already  appointed  a  commission  to  examine 
into  the  possibility  uf  cutting  a  canal  from  Boston  harbor  to  the^ 
Hudson,  that  she  might  tap  the  great  western  trade  on  its  way 
Jown  to  New  York.f  In  a  me^ssage  on  the  subject,  the  Gov- 
ernor told  the  General  Court  that  trade  was  passing  from 
Bo«ton.  The  cheapneaa  of  transportation  from  Albany  to  New 
Tork,  and  the  abundant  and  variously  supplied  market  at  the 
\Min  of  the  Erie  Canal,  had  drawn  west,  be  said,  the  produce 
of  the  green  hills  of  Berkshire  and  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Ilougatonic*  K  the  navigation  of  the  Connecticut  were  im- 
Lpwved  as  proposed,  the  produce  of  that  valley  would  go  to 
■enrich  a  seaport  of  Connecticut,  while  the  Blackstone  Canal, 
■joining  Worcester  and  Providence,  would  open  a  new  way 
H-frf>m  the  interior  of  Massachusetts  to  the  coast  of  Rhode 
■I«laiid,  and  all  the  trade  of  western  and  central  llassachusetts 
B^oiiid  be  taken  from  Boston.  Land  transportation  from  Bos- 
^ton  to  Worcester  or  Providence  then  cost  ten  dollars  a  ton; 
bat  by  the  canal  a  ton  of  freight  could  l>o  hauled  from  Worcea- 
t  to  Providence  for  three  dollars  and  thirty-three  centa» 

Philadelphia  was  in  much  the  same  condition  as  Boston. 

er  western  trade  was  seriously  threatened.    The  day  seemed 

tt  hand  when  articles  of  her  own  manufacture  would  be  sent 

>y  sloop  to  Albany  and  by  canal  to  the  West,  when  she  would 

outstripped  by  cities  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  would 

id  herself  surpassed  in  trade  and  manufactures  liy  Pittsburg. 

the  great  western  carrying  trade — an  industry  to  which  the 

tenor  of  the  State  owed  no  small  part  of  its  prosperity — waa 

t  to  be  taken  away  by  New  York,  a  short  and  cheap  route 

the  Ohio  river  must  be  opened,  and  opened  quickly. 

Tlut.H  impelled  by  necessity,  the  community  went  seri- 

iy  to  work  on  the  problem  before  it,  and  was  soon  engaged 


♦  S^w  England  Palladiiiin,  January  13,  1826. 
t  Ibid.,  JA&uaty  8,  1S2G. 
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in  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  railroads  and  canals.  Aa 
far  back  as  1811,  John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  a  man  who  ricUl| 
deserves  to  be  called  the  father  of  the  American  railroad,  a| 
plied  to  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  for  a  railroad  chart 
None  was  granted,  and  the  following  year  he  turned  to  Neij 
York,  where  the  Erie  Canal  Commissioners  had  just  been  ap 
pointed,  and  by  means  of  a  memoir,  mth  plans  and  estimate 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  commission  to  build  a  railroa 
and  not  a  canal  across  the  State  to  Buffalo.*  Again  he  faile 
but  the  events  of  the  next  few  years  greatly  changed  publi 
opinion.  War  with  Great  Britain  destroyed  the  eoastwia 
commerce,  and  developed  an  enormous  inland-carrying  trad^ 
The  sight  of  thousands  of  wagons  hurrjing  across  New  Je 
8ey  with  military  stores  and  ammunition;  the  sight  of 
fleets  of  "  the  ox-marine  "  f  scudding  along  between  Ne« 
York  and  Trenton;  the  report  that  two  million  dollars  ha 
been  paid  during  the  war  for  the  cartage  of  goods,  wares,  and 
produce  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware,  convince 
Jerseymen  that  a  highway  of  transportation  was  really  neede 
across  their  State.  When,  therefore,  Stevens  again  applied 
the  Legislature,  he  met  with  no  difficulty  in  securing,  in  18 1{ 
(the  first  railroad  charter  ever  granted  in  the  New  Wurld; 
His  road  wae  to  join  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  rivers,  and 
serve  to  connect  the  steamboat  lines  fr€>m  Philadelphia  to  Bon 
deutown  with  those  from  New  Brunswick  to  New  York.  Bui 
the  project  was  far  ahead  of  the  times;  the  money  where  wit 
to  build  it  could  not  be  secured,  and  Stevens  was  again  dcjome 
to  disappointment.  Neverthele^,  the  idea  of  moving  vehicle 
by  steam  on  a  railway  was  taking  root,  and  in  1810  anothti 
pr«ijector  yet  more  advanced  applied  to  Congress  for  aid  wit 
which  to  tcHt  the  utility  of  his  invention.*  He  had,  he  said 
devised  in  theory  a  way  of  moving  wheeled  earriagea  by  at 


**  Doe^Biiiiti  Tending  to  Prove  the  Superior  Adriotagei  of  Reilinif  tad  I 
CftrriAii^M  over  Cmnt]  NaTlgmtlon.     New  York,  1S12» 

f  Hfjitorj  of  the  People  of  the  United  St«t<»B,  vol  !▼»  pp.  22^821. 

I  l^wg  of  Sum  Jevticj,  Thirty-ninth  Session,  Second  Rittiog,  Statute  A0,  1«U 

•  Th!«  m»n  w»b  Benjtmin  Dearborn,  of  Boston,     Hia  niemoHnl  wiw  pr 
to  the  Uotme  of  Eeprc^entAtiTes  Fcbruftiy  18,  1819.    JountA)  of  the  Boom  < 
fiopTiieittativcc,  FIfloeiith  Ooskgreia,  teood  Scfli&on,  p.  2d8. 
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on  level  railroads  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  three  minutes,  and 
of  using  vehicles  so  large  that  passengers  might  walk  in  them 
without  stooping,  and  be  furnished  with  accommodations  for 
taking  their  meals  and  their  rest  during  the  passage,  as  in 
packets.*  The  boldness  of  his  aims  marked  him  out  as  a 
dreamer  on  whom  practical  congressmen  were  not  disposed  to 
waste  either  time  and  money,  and,  with  the  reference  of  the 
memorial  to  the  proper  committee.  Dearborn  and  his  railway 
were  forgotten. 

Stevens  meanwhile  had  not  lost  heart.    After  failing  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  he  turned  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
addressed  a  letter  f  on  railroads  to  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
who  sent  it  to  Councils,  a  body  which  manifested  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  matter.    With  business  men,  however, 
he  fared  better.    To  them  the  situation  was  serious.    The  New 
York  canal  was  well  under  way.    The  appearance  of  the  steam- 
heat  on  the  Mississippi  put  it  within  the  power  of  the  West  to 
ignore  the  East,  and  trade  directly  with  the  world  through 
New  Orleans.    If  western  trade  was  to  be  held  against  such 
competition,  some  cheap  means  of  transportation  to  Pittsburg 
must  be  opened,  and  this  the  railroad  seemed  likely,  to  furnish. 
It  was  not  so  costly  as  a  turnpike;  it  would  not  freeze  in  win- 
ter, as  did  the  water  in  the  canals.    Some  men  of  means  and 
prominence  were  persuaded  to  give  the  enterprise  a  trial,  and 
in  December,  1822,  Stevens  and  his  friends  applied  to  the 
Legislature  for  a  charter.    To  have  attempted  to  build  a  rail- 
road across  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  Delaware  to 
the  Ohio  would  have  been  rash  in  the  extreme.    Half  the  dis- 
tance was  all  they  thought  of  covering,  and,  as  there  were  good 
pikes  from  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg  and  a  canal  almost  com- 
pleted from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Susquehanna,  the  proposed 
railroad  was  to  begin  at  Harrisburg  and  end  at  Pittsburg.    The 
House  of  Representatives,  however,  would  not  hear  of  this. 

*  "  For  obtaining  these  results,  he  relies  on  carriages  propelled  by  Bteam,  on 
lerel  railroads,  and  contemplates  that  they  be  furnished  with  accommodation  for 
paflsengers  to  take  their  meals  and  their  rest  during  the  passage,  as  in  packets ; 
thftt  tbay  be  suffidently  high  for  persons  to  walk  in  without  stooping,  and  so 
cApadoos  as  to  aooommodate  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  passengers,  with  their  bag- 
gage." t  January  6,  1821. 
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The  valuable  trade  of  the  Susquehanna  valley,  despite  turn* 
pikes  and  canals,  was  flowing  steadily  to  Baltimore,  and,  ijH 
hope  of  diverting  it  to  Philadelphia,  the  House  insisted  thati 
the  railroad  should  extend  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  a 
town  on  the  Susquehanna,  twenty-seven  miles  south  of  Harri 
burg,  and  carried  their  point.* 

The  preamble  of  the  aet  of  incorporation  sets  forth  thai 
John  Stevens  had  memorialised  the  Legislature  for  authority 
to  build  a  railroad;  that  he  had  made  many  discoveries  an 
improvements  in  the  manner  of  building  such  highways;  an 
that  it  was  because  of  such  improvements  that  the  pjivilege^i 
asked  for  were  granted*     Some  of  these  privileges  now  seem 
curious  enough*    The  charter  was  to  be  in  force  for  ten  years; 
the  rails  were  to  cross  all  pikes  and  roads  on  causeways;  am 
the  company  might  charge  seven  cents  a  ton  f>er  mile  oi 
fi-eight  moving  westward  and  half  that  sum  on  freight  boun 
east. 

With  the  granting  of  the  charter  the  enterprise  came  t< 
a  standstill.     The  community  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  whal 
was  meant  by  a  railroad.     Indeed,  when  a  correspondent  of 
one  of  the  newspapers  asked,  **  What  is  a  railroad?  "  the  edit 
answered,  **  Perhaps  some  other  correspondent  can  telL*'    X< 
body  did  tell,f  and  the  public  remained  unenlightened  till  thi 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Internal  T^ 
nient  within  the  t.^ommon wealth  published  such  inf-  i 
as  it  could  gather  concerning  railroads  in  Great  Britain. 
committee  of  the  society  took  the  pains  to  explain  that  it  hai 
purchasiHl  treatises  and  essays  on  the  subject,  and  had  co 
suited  well-informed  individuals,  only  to  find  that,  while  man; 
valuable  facts  were  obtained,  no  counected  view  eould 
given.     TIio  society,  therefore,  had  determined  to  aend  ai 
agent  to  Europe  to  inspect  and  report  on  the  railroads  th* 
in  ustA,  \ritlj  a  view  to  enabling  the  public  to  under8tand 
of  the  most  valuable  internal  improvements  of  the  day,  am 
in  the  meantime  to  call  attention  to  the  best  description  thai 


^  Joum&l  of  ihc  SeofttA,  lSS3-^23.    Jouraul  of  tho  House  of  Eepr 
)8i3-'S3<     Laws  of  P«iiiM7traiila,  Gh&pter  CXLVIU,  1823. 

f  In  the  Unit«d  Stales  GawUe  for  April  SO,  1SE3,  i«  A  long  Aitials  j 
ihc  propo««d  r&Uroftcl,  but  no  dctcriptioii. 
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had  come  to  hand.*    Accompanying  the  text  were  cuts  show- 
ing plan^  and  cross  sections  of  the  rails  and  road-bed. 

The  information  thus  given  to  the  public  was  immediately 
iDCPeased.  Some  one  in  Baltimore  wrote  two  papers  on  the 
construction  of  railroads,  and  the  manner  of  drawing  wagons 
along  them  by  steam  locomotives^f  and  deposited  a  model  of 
a  track  with  locomotive  and  cars  in  the  Exchange  Reading 
Rooms.  Somebody  in  Philadelphia  published  a  aeries  of  essays 
on  Railways,  Roads,  and  Canals4  The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Internal  Improvements  printed  the  report  of  its 
agent,  strongly  indorsing  railroads  ** — a  report  wliioh  the 
friends  of  canals  made  haste  to  attack  and  refute,  only  to  be 
in  turn  answered.  In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  one  public 
meeting  was  held  at  Philadelphia  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  building  a  railway  from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware, 
and  Another  to  discuss  the  project  of  joining  the  two  rivers 
near  the  city  by  a  canal.  Each  approved  its  own  scheme,  and 
each  instructed  a  committee  to  prepare  plans  and  estimates 
of  cost. 

Such  part  of  the  communfty  as  took  any  interest  in  the 

commercial  and  industrial  welfare  of  the  State  was  thus  rent 

iato  two  opposing  factions — the   friends   and   advocates   of 

canals  and  the  friends  and  advocates  of  railroads.     For  the 

time  being  the  victory  was  with  the  friends  of  canals.    Forced 

on  hy  public  feeling,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1824, 

empowered  the  Governor  to  appoint  three  commissioners  to 

ejq)lore  a  route  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Ohio.    The  result  of 

the  exploration  was  a  recommendation  that  the  Alleghany 

and  the  Conematigh  rivers  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains, 

and  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Juniata  on  the  east  side,  should 


•  Abntmci  of  a  review  of  the  pUne  Bubniitted  to  the  UigbTand  SodetTt  Edin- 
Imgli,  lor  the  premium  or  award  of  a  pipoe  of  plate^  vaItiH  at  fifty  jerutueas,  for 
the  b€8t  eMay,  models  or  dmwing  wbioh  might  t^'nd  to  the  adrnncement  of  the 

t  Thc«e  papers  may  be  found  m  the  Baltimore  American  for  Mnrch,  1825, 
Thfit  fle^cribinp;  the  use  of  itetm  and  gjvfn;^  a  cut  of  the  locomotive  and  train  wu 
nutfl  In  Ihe  United  States  Oafette,  March  0,  1826. 
f  VnUf^  States  Gnrette,  March  24,  28.  80,  1825. 

^  rates  Gazette,  August  12,  and  September  5, 16,  1825,    Lycoming 

n24,  1S25. 
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be  opened  to  the  foot  of  the  mountaina  by  canal  and  slacl 
water  navigation,  and  that  they  should  be  joined  by  a  cam 
passing  through  a  tunnel  four  miles  long  under  the  AUe^ 
ghanies.  Lest  the  Legishiturc  might  not  kxiow  what  a  tunnel 
was,  the  commissioners  described  it  as  ^*  a  passage  like  a  well 
dug  horizontally  through  a  hill  or  mountain.*' 

The  utmost  interest  in  the  work  of  the  commissioners  was 
manifested  all  over  the  State,  In  January,  1824,  a  pub 
meeting  at  Philadelphia  "^  called  for  canals  from  the  Siisqu< 
hanna  to  Lake  Erie  and  to  the  Ohio,  and  fwi^itioned  the  Leg; 
lature  not  to  delay  the  work.f  In  May  another  meeting  iasui 
a  call  for  a  Canal  Convention  to  be  held  at  llarrisburg 
August.  Fifty-six  counties  sent  delegates,  who  declared  th 
canals  were  needed;  that  the  money  appropriated  for  thei 
would  not  be  an  expenditure,  but  an  investment;  that  all  1« 
objects  leading  to  a  diffusive  and  unconnected  use  of  pub 
funds  ought  to  give  way  for  the  present;  and  that  public  opi 
ion  would  fully  sustain  the  Legislature  in  all  its  efforts 
behalf  of  iuternal  improvements,:}:  The  Legislature  had 
ready  established  a  regular  board  of  canal  commissione 
and  a  year  later  ordered  them  to  proceed  at  once  to  build  **  Tl 
Pennsylvania  Canal "  at  State  expense,  and  made  a  first 
propriation  of  money.  On  July  fourth,  1826,  ground  waa 
broken  at  llarrisburg,  and  Pennsylvania,  after  a  long  stnigglOi 
began  the  construction  of  her  highway  to  the  West, 

Now  that  the  State  was  seriously  at  work,  the  old  id 
of  the  railroad  revived,  and  in  1826  the  charter  granted 
Stevens  was  repealed,  and  the  Columbia,  Lancaster,  and  Phili 
delphia  Railroad  was  incorporated,  only  to  share  the  fate  of 
its  predecessor.  Then  the  State,  convinced  that  private  enter- 
prise was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  railroad-lmilding  on  a  gnmi 
scale,  took  the  work  into  Iier  own  hands,  bade  the  canal  eoi 
mifisi oners  make  Bur\^ey9  for  such  a  road  ||  and  build  *  it  fi 
Philadelphia  through  I^ncaster  to  Columbia,  and,  if  potaibl 
finish  the  work  in  two  years.  By  the  same  act  they  were  i 
structed  to  examine  a  route  for  a  railroad  over  the  Alleglti 


1 


•  American  Dailj  Adteftii«f|  Juiiuirj  8$,  182B. 
flbid.,  Augusts,  1926, 
I  1827. 


i  njid »  Pehni«ty  10,  ltJ5^  ^ 
•  Aprti  11,  law. 
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Mountains  from  Huntingdon  on  the  east  to  Johnstown  on  the 
west  side — a  route  which  in  time  became  celebrated  as  the 
Portage  Sailroad^  and  was  long  one  of  the  engineering  won- 
ders of  America. 

Two  years  had  wrought  a  marvellous  change  in  the  place 
which  railroads  held  in  public  estimation.    The  scheme  which 
in  1823  and  1826  seemed  too  visionary  to  be  seriously  thought 
of,  and  which  failed  because  nobody  was  rash  enough  to  ad- 
vance the  needed  money,  was  high  in  favor  in  1828  all  over 
the  seaboard  States.    New  York  had  chartered  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  to  join  Albany  and  Schenectady,  and  had  given 
the  company  authority  to  use  "  the  power  and  force  of  steam, 
of  animals,  or  of  any  mechanical  or  other  power."  *    Massa- 
chusetts had  incorporated  the  Granite  Railway  Company,f 
whose  track  was  to  extend  from  Quincy  to  tide-water,:}:  had 
appointed  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments to  survey  one  route  for  a  railway  from  Boston  to  the 
boundary  line  of  Bhode  Island  *  and  another  from  the  same 
city  to  the  boundary  line  of  New  York  near  Albany,  ||  and 
had  listened  to  reports  urging  that  each  road  when  built  should 
be  operated  by  horse  power.^    In  New  York  city  a  railway  up 
the  Hudson  was  seriously  meditated.    The  objectors  protested 
that  it  would  never  pay;  but  the  projectors  declared  that  suc- 
cess was  certain,  because  rails  could  be  used  in  winter  when 
ice  made  transportation  by  water  impossible.     At  Hoboken 
John  Stevens  built  a  circular  railway,  and  demonstrated  be- 

•  Laws  of  New  York,  Chapter  CCLIII,  1826. 

t  Laws  of  Massadiusetts,  Chapter  CLXXXIII,  1826. 

I  In  manj  treatises  on  the  history  of  railwajs,  the  Quincy  road  is  called  the 
first  railway  in  America.  This  is  a  mistaice.  As  early  as  1809  Thomas  Leiper 
baOt  a  railway  from  his  quarry  to  the  Delaware,  and  used  it  for  eighteen  years. 
History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  vol.  iii,  pp.  494,  496.  Later  still,  but 
before  1828,  Conroe,  of  Philadelphia,  had  another  from  his  ice-house  to  the  Dela- 
ware. Railways  had  long  been  used  on  the  bridges  of  Pennsylyania  to  reduce  the 
jar  of  rolling  loads,  while  many  of  the  fire  companies  in  Philadelphia  had  tracks 
across  the  ridewalks  in  front  of  their  houses. 

*  ResolyeB  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  Chapter  LXXXYI,  March 
%  1827. 

I  Ibid.,  Chapter  YII,  June  14,  1827. 
^  Ibid.,  Chapters  XLYI  and  XLYIIL 
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yond  dispute  that  a  locomotive  could  drag  a  train  round  & 
curve.*  Pennsylvania  chartered  five  railroads^f  The  busi* 
ness  men  of  Baltimore,  fully  aware  that  the  acti\ity  of  Penn- 
sylvania threatened  their  western  connections,  called  a  publia 
meeting,:|:  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  company  andj 
seek  a  charter  for  a  railway  to  the  West.  The  charter  wa 
obtained,*  and  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1828,  the  comer-stoner' 
of  what  is  now  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  kid  with 
imposing  ceremonies  at  Baltimore^H 

Meanwhile  the  merchants  of  Charleston,  South  Car 
lina,  became  enthusiastic,  called  a  public  meeting,  and  sen 
a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  praying  for  State  aid  and 
charter.  The  State  was  asked  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  »u 
of  a  route  from  Charleston  to  Hamburg — a  town  on  tl 
Savannah  river,  opposite  Augusta — grant  an  act  of  incorpor 
tion,  and  exempt  the  property  of  the  comjiany  from  taxation;'^ 
After  a  brief  contest  the  act  was  passed,^  Almost  at  the  aame 
time  the  old  idea  of  a  railroad  from  Camden  to  some 
on  the  rivers  emptying  into  New  York  Bay  w^as  revived 
earnest  in  New  Jersey.  There,  too,  a  public  meeting 
held,  at  Mount  Holly,  and  a  memorial  adopted.  Situated  ftS 
the  State  was,  between  two  great  centres  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  blessed  with  resources  of  her  own  waiting  to  be 
developed,  it  was  a  reproach  to  the  enterprise  of  her  citiz 
the  resolutions  declared*  that  no  line  of  interstate  coramunic 
tion  had  been  extended  across  her  territory.  Such  a  link 
the  chain  of  internal  intercourse  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  New  Jersey.  Therefore 
meeting  earnestly  recommended  the  Legislature  to  grant 
charter,  and  a  liberal  one,  to  a  company  for  the  constnietic 
of  a  railway  from  Camden  to  Amboy.O    Like  meetings  we 


♦  A  tnndcl  of  the  looowotlre,  toother  with  the  originnl  tnbukr  boDrr  iiid  t 
drnwin^  of  the  droukr  trtck,  ftre  ifi  the  Nfttkni«l  Museum  u  WaalilfigUnL  Tht 
diitc  WHS  1H2(V. 

f  Laws  of  PennHTlriinta. 
I  FohruAry  12  and  19,  1S21 

•  Uvrs  of  MarjUnd,  Chiipt<»r  CXXITT,  Febniary  28,  !827, 
I  Nilce^f  Wceklf  Ueccist4?r,  July  1%  1828»  rol  iiiir,  pp,  316-^Sa, 
^  Liwt  of  South  Cftfolin&,  4  ^^^  JonM'y  Uirror«  JmmiMrj  16^  tl 
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now  held  at  Burlington,  Bordento\\Ti,  Princeton,  Trenton, 
and  similar  memorials  sent  up  to  the  Legislature  in  behalf  of 
four  prQ|>osed  railroads,*  none  of  which  were  chartered.  Vir- 
ginia had  already  surveyed  a  route  for  a  railroad  from  the 
coal  pits  of  Chesterfield  County  to  the  banks  of  the  James 
river  opposite  Richmond,!  and  had  incorporated  the  Chester- 
field Railroad  Company4  In  Delaware,  the  people  of  Wil- 
mington and  -vacinity  met  and  discussed  the  expediency  of  a 
railroad  from  Elkton  to  Wilmington,* 

Though  many  were  planned,  the  work  of  construction 
went  slowly  on.  The  period  1825  to  1830  was  one  of  prep- 
aration, and  closed  with  but  thirty-six  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  country.  The  mechanical  difficulties  were  great.  The 
supply  of  engineers,  of  instrument-raakers,  of  iron,  was  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  demand.  When  the  Pennsylvania 
commissioners  began  work  the  president  of  the  board  reported 
that  he  had  *'  made  most  diUgent  search  and  anxious  inquiry 
after  an  engineer/'  and  had  not  succeeded.  When  the  Balti- 
Tiiore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  was  about  to  begin  the 
building  of  its  road-bed,  Congress  was  asked  to  grant  it 
pennission  to  import  the  strap  iron  for  its  rails  free  of  duty, 
because  the  quantity  wanted — some  fifteen  thousand 
toils — could  not  be  had  in  the  United  States.  The  state- 
ment was  flatly  denied  by  the  friends  of  American 
maaufaetures.  Nevertheless,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  remit- 
ting the  duties,  II 

The  only  roads  on  which  the  work  of  track-laying  went 
steadily  forward  were  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Columbia,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  the 
South  Carolina,  and  about  as  much  was  built  in  a  year  aa 
can  now  be  laid  with  ease  in  one  day.  Everything  was  ex- 
perimental.    The  best  form  of  road-bed,  the  strongest  and 


•  Ctmdeo  to  Ambaf ,  Bordentown  to  South  Amboy,  Trenton  to  Kew  Bruns- 
•wk,  ElizaWthtown  Point  to  Eaaton. 

t  nesolotions  puBBtsd  at  a  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Tlrgioia, 
BMohtJoii  No.  4,  Deoember  10,  U2l. 

I  UwB  ol  Tlr^ntA,  Chapter  XCIII,  February  27,  1828, 

•JmoAfy,  1828. 

t  loumal  of  the  Senate,  p.  828, 

TCL,  v.— 11 
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most  durable  kind  of  rail,  the  most  economical  sort  of  mo- 
tive  power,  were  problems  yet  to  be  solved.  AccordiDg  to 
the  ideas  then  prevalent^  there  must  be  no  steep  grades,  as 
few  curves  as  possiblcj  and  these  of  the  sharpest  and  worst 
sort.  At  first  the  rails  were  long  wooden  stringers,  protected 
on  the  upper  surface  from  the  wear  of  the  wheels  by  strap 
iron  nailed  on.*  Then  they  were  great  blocks  of  granite, 
resting  on  granite  ties^f  and  plated  on  the  upper  inner  surface 
with  strap  iron  bolted  or  riveted  on;  and,  finally,  '*  edge  rails" 
of  rolled  iron  on  stone  blocks  and  stone  sills,  or  edge  rails  on 
stone  blocks  and  wooden  sills*!  Even  when  the  rails  were 
laid  what  was  the  best  kind  of  motive  power  had  not  been 
determined.  The  astonishing  success  of  Stephenson*s  loco- 
motives on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Kailroad  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  signal  triumph  of  his  Rocket  over  all  other 
competitor  in  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  coDtest,  con- 
vinced many  that  steam  was  the  proper  agent  to  use.  But 
every  experiment  with  a  locomotive  ended  in  failure.  The 
Stourbridge  Lion  was  imported  from  England  and  tried  on  the 
rails  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  and  Railroad  Com- 

*  When  the  road  had  been  ^^ded^  a  Bericfi  of  trenches  two  feet  long,  two  fed 
deep,  and  twenty  inc!ies  wide  was  dug  on  either  side  of  the  road  and  fiUed  with  ! 
broken  atone  rainined  down»  These  were  joined  in  pairs  by  other  trenches  coi 
acroBS  the  road-bed  and  also  fillwl  with  broken  stone^  on  which  crosg-ties  were  laid 
with  the  utmost  care  and  accuracy.  On  top  of  the  tfca,  and  four  feet  apart,  were 
the  wooden  rails,  aix  inches  square  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  long,  plated  on 
their  upper  surfaces  with  atrap  iron  two  and  a  half  inches  by  five  eighlhi  d  m 
inch  by  fifteen  feet. 

f  A  cnmrnittee  of  the  New  York  LegtBlature  tlnis  described  the  Baltimore  tad 
Ohio  track :  "  A  line  of  road  is  first  pu^ded,  free  from  short  cnrrea,  as  Oftriy 
leyel  as  possible.  A  i<mal!  trench  is  formed  for  each  track,  and  filled  witli  rubble 
on  which  are  laid  granite  blocks  one  foot  square  and  as  long  as  possible.  Thu 
upper  end  and  inner  surface  of  each  track  are  dressed  smooth,  as  we'l  *a  the  eodi 
of  the  blocks  where  they  Join.  Bars  or  plates  of  wrought  iron,  half  aii  in<^  tMck, 
are  laid  on  the  granite  blocks  or  rails  in  a  line  with  the  inner  snrface,  ajil  ^teoed 
with  iron  bolts  or  rivets  entering  four  bchee  Into  the  blocks,  and  eighuiea  inebei 
apart.'* 

t  The  "  edge  rails  *'  were  usually  fifteen  feet  long,  three  and  a  half  incjieihigh, 
and  weighed  about  forty-one  pounds  to  the  yard.  The  chaira  into  wfoA  lh« 
rail  fitted  weighed  about  fifteen  pounds  each,  and  rested  either  on  stone*  tlods 
(12'  X  12"  X  20*),  on  stone  stringers,  twenty  inches  deep,  or  were  made  JW  *<* 
wooden  cross  tics  or  longitudinal  Blecpera.  i 
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pany,  only  to  be  thrown  aside,'*  Tlie  Tom  Thumb  was  built 
by  Peter  Cooper^  and  run  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
to  prove  that  a  locomotive  could  pass  around  a  sharp  cin^ve^f 
and  was  soon  forgotten.  A  locomotive  built  by  Stephenson 
was  exhibited  in  Xew  York  city,  but  never  drew  a  car*  The 
early  railroad  managers  were  quite  content  to  use  the  horse. 

While  the  people  on  the  seaboard  were  thus  promoting 
communication  between  the  States  by  every  means  in  their 
power  by  public  meetings,  by  conventions,  by  subscriptions 
to  the  stock  of  railroads  and  canals,  and  by  appeals  to  their 
Legislatures  to  nndeitake  at  public  expense  internal  improve- 
ments too  costly  to  be  carried  on  by  private  enterprise,  the 
Federal  Government  was  besought  year  after  year  to  do  its 
share  toward  opening  cheap  communication  with  the  remote 
parts  of  the  far  West. 

The  veto  of  the  Bonus  Bill  by  Madison  in  the  last  hours 
of  his  admini:stration  checked  but  did  not  cool  the  ardor  of 
the  friends  of  internal  improvement.  A  more  liberal  spirit, 
a  less  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  was  hoped  for 
from  his  successor — a  hope  aomewhat  deferred  by  a  passage  in 
the  first  annual  message  of  Monroe4  Putting  aside  early 
impressions,  I  have  given  the  subject,  said  he,  all  the  dehbera- 
tion  required  by  its  importance  and  a  just  sense  of  my  duty; 
I  am  convinced  that  Congress  does  not  possess  the  right,  and 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  States  be  asked  to  adopt  such  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  will  give  Congress  the  right 
in  question. 

The  response  of  the  TTouse  to  this  suggestion  was 
prompt.  Before  a  week  had  elapsed  the  proposc^d  amend- 
ment  was  moved,*  and  before  a  fortnight  ended  a  long  re- 


*  ikugust  S,  182t.  See  Historj  of  tbe  First  LocomotiTcs  in  America.  W,  H. 
Brown.     Pp,  83,  87. 

f  Th«  experiment  U  ftjUy  described  in  Brown's  Hlttory  of  the  Firat  Looo- 
motires  in  Amene^  pp.  lOS-122. 

X  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Prcsidcitii.  Richardson.  Vol  ii^  p.  18.  See 
alsa  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  vol.  iv,  p.  423. 

•  **  Congress  shall  have  power  to  pass  laws  appropriating  money  for  constnict- 
mg  roads  and  canals  and  iraprovm^  the  fiavigation  of  watercourses.  Promded^ 
k^mever^  that  no  road  or  canal  shall  be  constructed  in  any  State,  nor  the  navigation 
of  He  waters  improved,  without  the  consent  of  such  State,     And  provided^  aho^ 
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port  waa  made  in  which  the  objections  of  Monroe  were 
answered.* 

Thus  was  the  issue  as  to  the  constitutional  power  clearly 
drawn  between  the  House  and  the  President.  It  now  re 
mained  to  be  determined  whether  or  not  the  HouBe  would 
further  and  make  an  appropriation,  a  step  which  it  showed 
a  readiness  to  take  by  adopting  two  resolutions  calling  for  it 
formation.  One  asked  the  Secretary  of  War  for  a  plan  fo 
the  application  "  of  such  means  as  are  within  the  power 
Congress  *^  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals  that  would 
be  of  use  for  military  purposes  in  time  of  war.  The  othe 
called  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treiisury  for  a  similar  report 
on  roads  and  canals  not  especially  designed  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  for  a  list  of  such  public  works  then  building  or  con- 
templated as  might  be  deserving  of  congreaaional  aid. 

Calhoim  responded  with  a  long  report,f  which  the  House 
laid  on  the  table,  and  two  years  passed  before  anything  more 
was  heard  of  a  national  system  of  internal  improvements, J 
By  that  tune  the  progress  made  in  digging  the  Erie  Canal,« 
and  the  persistent  demands  of  State  after  State  for  aid  in  thfl 
construction  of  some  road  or  canal  or  the  improvement  of 
some  watercourse  or  harbor,*  once  more  forced  the  subject 
on  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  a  committee  made  bold 
to  present  a  bill  Taking  up  the  reports  of  Gallatin  in  t80J^ 
and  of  Calbnun  in  1819,  it  recommended  a  line  of  ciinals  fror 
Boston  to  Savannah;  a  great  highway  from  Washington 
New  Orleans;  a  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louii 
ville,  another  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio,  and  a  third  from^ 


that  whenever  CbngresB  ihftll  ippropriate  raonej  to  these  ohjootji  the  unocnl 
thereof  thall  be  dl^trihutiKl  ftmong  the  sererml  States  in  the  mtio  of  rcprfceatalloii 
which  eftch  Bute  ahall  h&re  is  tbo  most  oumoroiui  btAnch  of  the  KnUonal  hefj^ 
Utun?." 

*  Report  In  p«rt  of  the  Committee  of  the  Houie  of  Hcpf«w&uaT<«  of  th« 
United  States  on  ao  tnuob  of  the  Prenident^i  HesMge  m  r«Ute«  to  ro«4i^  fMMl% 
Mid  termntHM  of  teftniinfr.  Houbo  Documents,  No,  II.  Tifteenth  GongiMa,  first 
BoMioD,  Tol.  a.    See  ali>o  Uiitory  of  the  People  of  the  Unjied  Btetet,  vol.  !▼,  i 

f  R<^poii  on  Roads  and  CuiAlit,  Junuiify  IT,  1819. 

t  January  10,  IB^l,  a  Oommittee  of  th«  Houfl€  reported  ft  httl 

•  Hay  4,  I82a. 
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the  Potomac  at  Washington  to  the  Potomac  at  Cumberland; 
and  good  means  of  communication  of  some  sort  between  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  rivers  Seneca  and  Genesee;  between 
the  Tennessee  and  the  Savannah,  and  the  Tombigbee  and 
Alabama.  That  so  grand  a  system  might  be  undertaken  in- 
telligibly, the  bill  provided  for  the  appropriation  of  a  sum 
of  money  *'  to  procure  the  necessary  surveys,  plans,  and  esti- 
mates."  To  liave  passed  it  would  have  been  idle,  for  ere  the 
session  closed  Monroe  sent  back  a  bill  far  leas  radical  in  char- 
acter ^vith  his  veto. 

The  national  road  from  Cumberland  in  Maryland  to 
Wheeling  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  in  Virginia  was  fast  going 
into  decay  for  want  of  regular  superintendence  and  repairs. 
The  Postmaster-General,  who  rode  over  it  from  end  to  end, 
declared  that  in  some  places  the  bed  was  cut  through  by 
wheels;  that  in  others  it  was  covered  ^vith  earth  and  rocks 
that  had  fallen  down  from  the  sides  of  the  cuttings;  and  that 
here  and  there  the  embankment  along  deep  fillings  had  so 
washed  away  that  two  wagons  could  not  paas  each  other*  A 
bill  wa8  therefore  sent  to  the  Presitlont  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  toll-gates  at  regular  intervals  along  the  road 
for  the  collection  of  tolls,  and  setting  apart  the  money  so 
gathered  as  a  fund  with  which  to  meet  the  cost  of  repairs. 
But,  in  the  opinion  of  Monroe,  a  ix)wer  to  establish  turnpikes 
with  gates  and  tolls,  and  to  enforce  the  collection  of  tolls, 
implied  a  pow^r  to  adopt  and  execute  a  general  system  of 
lintemal  improvement,  and  this  he  did  not  consider  Congresa 
'poflseased.  That  his  views  might  not  be  misunderstood,  the 
veto  w^as  followed  by  a  long  message  reviewing  the  history  and 
explaining  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.* 

All  hope  of  a  natinnal  system  of  internal  improvements 
Idttring  the  rest  of  Monroe's  term  was  now  ended.  Maryland, 
indeed,  attempted  to  revive  the  project,  and  bade  her  senators 
and  representative  introduce  a  constitutional  amendment,! 
Ifiledge  her  to  a  hearty  support  of  internal  improvements, J 


♦  YIeirt  of  the  PrcFident  of  the  United  Statei  on  the  Subject  of  Intcnml  Im- 
pforementa.  Richardson.  Hcs&ages  and  Papers  of  the  Pre?identF,  toL  li,  pp. 
144-189.  t  RefloluHon  of  Januftry  11,  1823. 

X  Resolulion  commimicftied  January  3,  1823. 
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and  urge  an  appropriation  to  repair  tlie  Cumberland  Road.* 
But  all  to  BO  purpose.  The  utmost  that  could  be  obtained 
was  an  act  appropriating  money  for  surveys,  plans,  and  esti- 
mates for  such  canala  and  roads  as  the  President  might  deem  1 
of  national  importance  from  a  commercial  or  military  point  of  j 
view  or  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  the  public  mails,f  f 
and  in  the  last  hourg  of  his  administration  another  extending 
the  Cumberland  Road  from  Canton  to  Zanesville,  and  pro- 
viding  for  a  survey  for  a  further  extension  to  the  capital  of 
Missouri4 

The  completion  of  the  National  Pike  was^  in  its  day  and  ^ 
time,  a  matter  of  much  importance.  It  began  at  Cumberland,  H 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  passed  through  Hagerstown  in 
Maryland,  and  Uniontown,  Bmwnsville,  and  Washington  id 
Pennsylvania,  and  across  Virginia  to  AVheeling  on  the  Ohio, 
With  the  pike  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland,  it  made  a  great 
through  line  of  communication  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  and  was  already  the  favorite  highway  with  travellers 
boimd  for  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Such  a  journey  was  usually  begun  by  taking  boat  at  Phila- 
delphia, going  down  the  Delaware  to  New  Castle,  crossing  byj 
stage  to  Frenchtown  on  the  Elk  river,  a  tributary  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  then  boarding  another  steamboat  for  Balti-I 
more.     Twenty  years  had  seen  a  marvellous  betterment  iaj 
the  means  and  speed  and  cost  of  travel.     Steamboats,  turn- 
pike, ferryboats,  bridges,  and,  above  all,  competition,  had  ac- 
compIishe<l  wonders  on  the  routes  between  the  great  seaboard 
cities.     But  no  corresponding  improvement  had  taken  place 
in  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  inns  and  taverns  at 
which  the  traveller  was  forced  to  stop.    We  lodged,  said  one 
traveller,  at  the  City  Hotel,  which  is  the  principal  inn  at  New 
York.    The  house  is  immense,  and  was  full  of  company;  but 
what  a  wretched  place!    The  floors  were  without  carpets^  the 
beds  without  curtains.    There  was  neither  glaas,  nor  mug,  nor  j 
cup,  and  a  miserable  little  rag  was  dignified  with  tlie  name  | 
of  tow*el.    At  another  inn  the  same  traveller  was  shown  to  a 


♦  Rcdolntion  of  December  18,  IB2% 
J  March  3,  1826. 


f  Approrcd  iipvil  ^t  l^M. 
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Toom  with  nine  other  men.  **  I  secured  a  bed  to  myself,"  said 
he,  ^*  the  narrow  dimensions  of  which  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  participation,  and  plunged  into  it  with  all  possible 
haste,  as  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  last."  His  compan- 
ions **  occupied  by  triplets  the  three  other  beds  which  the 
room  contained."  ^  When  you  alight  at  a  country  tavern, 
says  another,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  you  stand  holding  your 
horse,  bawling  for  the  hostler,  while  the  landlord  looks  on* 
Once  inside  the  tavern,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  plies 
you  with  questions.  To  get  a  dinner  is  the  work  of  hours.  At 
night  you  are  put  with  a  dozen  others  into  the  same  room, 
and  sleep  two  or  three  in  a  bed  between  sheets  which  have 
covered  twenty  wayfarers  since  they  last  saw  the  tuK  In 
the  morning  you  go  out-of-doors  to  wash  your  face,  and  then 
repair  to  the  bar-room  to  behold  your  countenance  in  the  only 
looking-glass  the  tavern  contains. f  Much  allowance  must  in- 
deed be  made  for  the  tales  of  travellers.  Yet  the  combined 
testimony  of  them  all  is  that  a  night  in  a  wayside  inn  was 

[lething  to  be  dreaded,  and  to  this  the  western  highways 
forded  no  exception.  Saving  the  inns  and  such  discomfort 
a8  came  from  rising  at  three  o^clock  in  the  morning  and  sit- 
tiog  for  sixteen  hours  in  a  crowded  coach,  still  made  on  the 
pattern  of  twenty  years  before,  a  ride  from  Baltimore  to 
Wheeling  was  most  enjoyable.  The  road-bed  was  hard,  the 
horses  were  fine,  and  the  scenery  as  the  road  crossed  the  moun- 
tains was  magnificent. 

Beyond  the  mountains  every  year  wrought  wonderful 
ehuiges.  In  the  river  towns  and  on  the  farms  bordering  the 
Ohio  and  its  tributaries  life  had  become  much  easier.  The 
steamboats  supplied  the  large  settlements  already  claiming  to 
be  cities,  while  smaller  craft  carried  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise to  every  farmhouse  and  cluster  of  cabins.  The  Ohio  was 
now  dotted  with  floating  shops.  At  the  sound  of  a  horn  the 
inhabitanta  of  the  village  or  the  settler  and  his  family  would 
t^jome  to  the  river  to  find  a  dry-goods  boat  fitted  with  counters, 

its,  and  shelves  piled  with  finery  of  every  sort  making  fast 


•  Fenonal  Karrative  of  Fredenek  Fitzgcrdd  0c  Roos,  1826,  pp.  B,  85,  80. 
f  Milker*^  Journal,  November  28,  182&. 
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to  the  biiEk.  Now  it  woulJ  be  a  floating  lottery  office,  where 
tickets  were  sold  for  cotton  or  produce;  now  a  tinner's  estab- 
lishment, within  which  tinware  articles  of  every  descriptiou 
were  made,  sold,  and  mended;  now  a  smithy,  where  horses 
and  oxen  w^ere  abod  and  wagons  repaired;  now  a  factory  for  ^ 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  axes,  scythes,  and  edge  tools,        H 

The  great  river  w^as  more  than  ever  the  highway  of  travel.  ~ 
The  huge  barge  of  an  earlier  day,  almost  as  lai^  as  a  sea- 
going schooner,  with  its  arched  and  outlandish-looking  deck 
and  its  crew  of  five-and-twenty  men,  had  fallen  into  disuse. 
But  the  keel-boat,  still  the  favorite  for  waters  too  shallow  for 
steamboats,  and  the  broad-horn  were  more  numerous  than  i 
ever.  Some  of  the  '*  broads,"  called  family  boats,  were  twent}'- 
five  by  one  hundred  feet,  had  pens  for  cattle,  and  neat  cabins 
and  rooms  for  the  "  movers ''  fitted  with  tables  and  chairs, 
beds,  and  a  stove,  and  were  constantly  to  be  seen  floating  down 
the  river  in  an  almost  endless  procession  with  old  and  young, 
cattle,  horses,  swine,  and  fowls  all  in  the  same  bottom. 

When  such  an  emigrant  reached  the  town  nearest  hia 
destination  he  would  sell  hia  broad  and  buy  some  sort  of  a 
conveyance,  cover  it  with  canvas  or  linen  smeared  on  the  inside 
with  tar  to  make  it  water  tight,  go  to  the  United  States  Land 
Office,  enter  his  quarter  or  half-quarter  section,  and  then  set 
off  for  bis  farm.    As  he  went  slowly  along,  driving  hia  cattle  | 
before  him,  he  would  come  night  after  night  to  inns  espe- 
cially designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  men  such  as  he.     At  each  J 
would  be  a  room  with  an  earthen  floor  and  a  huge  fireplace^! 
but  no  furniture,  no  conveniences  of  any  sort,  and  in  this 
his  w^ife  would  cook  the  evening  meal  and  the  family  would 
sleep. 

When  at  last,  after  all  manner  of  adventures,  both  serious 
and  amusing,  the  site  of  the  future  home  was  reached,  the 
aettler  would  cut  down  a  few  saplings,  build  a  **  half-face 
camp,"  and  begin  his  clearing.  The  "  half-face  camp  "  was 
a  shed  whose  three  sides  were  of  logs  laid  one  on  another  hori- 
zontally, whose  roof  was  of  saplings  covered  with  branches 
or  bark,  and  whose  fourth  side,  in  front  of  which  was  the 
fire  hole,  was  open  save  in  wet  weather,  when  it  was  closed  by 
hanging  up  deerskin  curtains*     In  this  camp  the  newcomer 
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a»d  his  family  would  live  while  he  gnibbod  np  the  bushes 
and  cut  down  trees  enough  to  make  a  log  cabin.  If  he  were 
a  thrifty,  painstaking  man,  he  would  smooth  each  log  on  four 
les  with  his  axe,  and  notch  it  half  through  at  each  end  so 
It  when  they  were  placed  one  on  the  other  the  faces  woidd 
nearly  touch.  Saplings  would  make  the  rafters,  and  on  them 
would  be  fastened  plank  laid  clapboard  fashion,  or  possibly 
split  shingles. 

An  opening,  of  course,  was  left  for  a  door,  although  many 
a  cabin  was  built  without  a  window,  and  when  the  door  was 
shut  received  no  light  save  that  which  came  down  the  chim- 
ney, which  was  always  on  the  outside  of  the  house.  To  form 
it,  an  opening  eight  feet  long  and  six  feet  high  was  left  at  one 
end,  and  around  this  a  sort  of  bay  window  was  built  of  logs 
and  lined  with  stones  on  the  inside.  Above  the  top  of  the 
opening  tlie  chimney  contracted  and  was  made  of  branches 
smeared  both  inside  and  out  with  clay.  Generally  the  chim- 
ney went  to  the  peak  of  t!ie  roof;  but  it  was  by  no  means 
unusual  for  it  to  stop  about  halfway  up  the  end  of  the  cabin. 

If  the  settler  was  too  poor  to  buy  glass,  or  if  glass  could 
not  be  had,  the  window  frame  was  covered  with  greased  paper, 
which  let  in  the  light,  but  could  not  be  seen  through.  The 
door  was  of  plank  with  leather  hinges,  or  with  in>n  hinges 
made  from  an  old  wagon  tire  by  the  nearest  blacksmith  or  by 
the  settler  himself.  There  was  no  knob,  no  lock,  no  Ixilt;  but 
instead  a  wooden  latch  on  the  inside,  which  could  be  lifted 
by  a  (KTHon  on  the  outside  by  a  leather  strip  which  came 
through  a  hole  in  the  doc»r  and  bung  down.  Wben  this  latch 
itring  was  out,  anyV>ody  could  pull  it,  lift  the  latch,  and  come 
in.  When  it  was  drawn  inside,  nobodv  could  enter  without 
knocking.  The  floor  was  made  of  *^  puncheons,"  or  planks 
split  and  hewn  with  an  axe  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  laid 
with  the  round  side  down.  The  furniture  was  such  as  the 
settler  brought  with  him  or  made  on  the  spot. 

The  household  utensils  were  of  the  simplest  kind.  Brooms 
and  brushes  were  of  com  husks.  Com  was  shelled  by  hand  or 
by  rubbing  the  ear  on  the  rough  side  of  a  piece  of  tin  punched 
full  of  holes,  and  called  a  '*  gritter/*  which  was  then  used  to 
grate  the  kernels  into  meaL     More  commonly  the  com  waa 
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carried  in  a  bag  slung  oyer  the  back  of  a  horse  to  a  mill  mayl 
fifteen  miles  away,  or  was  pounded  in  a  wooden  hominy  mortar| 
with  a  wooden  pestle,  or  ground  in  a  hand  mill  made  by  placing 
one  flat  stone  on  a  tree  stump  and  hanging  another  over  it  in 
Buch  wise  that  the  upper  stone  could  be  rubbed  around  and 
aroimd  on  the  lower.    Few  implements  were  of  more  impor 
tance  to  the  frontiersman  than  a  sharp  axe;  but  to  sharpei 
it  he  used  a  grindstone  consisting  of  a  thick  wooden  disk  intol 
the  circumference  of  which  when  green  he  had  driven  parti- 
cles  of  fine  gravel  and  sand. 

Cooking  stoves  were  unknown.     Game  was  roasted  bj 
hanging  it  with  a  leather  string  Ijefore  an  open  fire.    All  bak^ 
ing  was  done  in  a  "  Dutch  oven,"  on  the  hearth,  or  in  an  "  oull 
oven/-  built,  as  its  name  implies,  out  of  doors.     The  Dutchl 
oven  was  a  huge  iron  pot  with  an  iron  lid  turned  up  at  the 
rime.    When  in  use  it  was  buried  in  ashes,  and  hot  coals  wer^j 
piled  on  the  lid.     To  build  an  "  out  oven,'*  chips  and  littliB 
sticks  were  heaped  up  near  the  bouse  in  an  oblong  mound 
some  three  feet  long,  two  feet  wide  by  the  same  in  height 
and  covered  over  with  a  thick  layer  of  clay,  which,  by  setting 
fire  to  the  wood,  was  burned  hard  as  a  brick.    The  oven  waij 
then  ready  for  use.    When  about  to  be  used,  it  was  first  madti 
very  hot  by  filling  it  with  chips  and  allowing  them  to  bui 
to  ashes.     The  ashes  were  then  swept  out,  the  bread  or  th« 
pies  to  l>e  baked  were  put  in,  and  something  plaef*d  over  tliai| 
door  and  smoke  hole  to  keep  the  oven  from  cooling 
quickly.* 


*  **  I  know  of  no  scene  in  cirilix)ed  life,"  saja  a  Kentiidi?  pioneer*  "  raon 
primitive  tb&n  nuch  a  cabin  bearth  ft«  Uiftt  c^f  my  mother.  In  tli9  momiiig,  i 
buckeje  back^log,  a  Inckciry  fore-otic^,  recting  on  itones  and  Irons,  wiib  a  jolinn| 
cuke  Ofi  A  clean  ash  board,  set  befbiv  the  fire  to  bake ;  a  frving-pan,  with  iUt  hn 
hanill*  ff^ttng  on  a  »pllt  bottom  turner'a  chair,  sending  out  ]ti  peculiar  moilc,  i 
the  t<^ft-krtt)o  awunf^  from  a  wooden  In^-polc^  wltb  myself  setting  the  tablet  * 
turning  th«  moifct,  or  wiitchln(x  the  johnny-cake^  while  ihe  pat  nuraing  the  \mbf  ta 
the  comer,  tolliiig  the  Utile  one^  to  hold  still  and  let  their  sister  Unie  drem  tli«m« 
Thru  oamo  tlie  blowing  or  the  conch-^holl  for  father  in  die  field,  tbe  bowii^g  d 
old  Uofi,  the  gathering  around  the  table^  tbe  blessing,  tbe  dull  datter  of  pewitr 
ffpoon«  Ui  pewter  TtanlnK^  the  tnlk  about  the  crops  and  ^toek,  the  Inquiry  wbelte 
Pan*1  could  he  aparrd  frtim  th<?  boiiMe,  and  tbe  general  arrangementfl  for  tbe  ilaj. 
Bfoakfiat  oftr,  m/  function  was  to  prortde  the  aanee  fm  dfamer;  ia  wimcf,  19 
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The  land  about  the  cabin  was  cleared  by  gmbbing  the 
bushes  and  chopping  down  trees  undei^  a  foot  in  diameter  and 
burning  them.  Big  trees  were  "  deadened,"  or  killed,  by  cut- 
ting a  *^  girdle  "  around  them  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
ground,  deep  enough  to  destroy  the  sap  vessels  and  so  prevent 
the  growth  of  leaves.  When  the  settler  was  a  shiftless  fellow, 
he  would  make  no  attempt  to  clear  away  the  dead  trunks,  but 
would  suffer  them  to  stand  till,  in  the  course  of  years,  they 
became  so  rotten  that  one  by  one  they  fell  to  pieces  or  were 
destroyed  by  the  wind  and  stonns.* 

In  the  ground  thus  laid  open  to  the  sun  were  planted  corn, 
potatoes,  or  wheat,  which,  when  harvested,  was  threshed  with 
a  flail  and  fanned  and  cleaned  with  a  sheet*  At  first  the  com 
and  wheat  raised  would  be  scarcely  sufficient  for  home  use. 
But  as  time  passed  there  would  be  some  to  spare,  and  this 
would  be  wagoned  to  the  nearest  river  town  and  sold  or  ex- 
changed for  *'  store  goods."  Many  an  early  settler  made  the 
shoes  his  family  wore  from  leather  of  his  own  tanning,  clothed 
himself  and  cliildren  in  jeans  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  in 
linen  every  fibre  of  which  had  been  grown  on  his  own  land, 
and  bad  been  pulled,  rotted,  broken,  hackled,  spun,  and 
bleached  by  the  members  of  his  liousehokL 

If  the  site  selected  by  the  emigrant  were  a  good  one,  others 
would  soon  settle  themselves  near  by,  and  when  a  cluster  of 
cabins  had  been  formed  some  enterprising  speculator  would 
appear,  take  up  a  quarter  section,  cut  it  into  town  lots,  and 
call  the  place  after  himself,  as  Piketown,  or  Leesburg,  or 
Wilson's  Grove.  A  storekeeper  with  a  case  or  two  of  goods 
would  next  arrive,  then  a  tavern  would  be  built»  and  possibly 
a  blacksmith  shop,  a  saw-mill,  and  a  grist-mill,  and  Piketown 
or  Wilson *8  Grove  would  be  established.  Many  such  ventures 
failed;  but  otbei^  succeeded,  and  are  to-day  prosi>erou3  vil- 
lages. 

It  was  in  such  far-away  settlements  that  frontier  life  ap- 


opea  tlic  potato  or  turnip  hole,  and  wash  what  I  took  out ;  in  spring,  to  go  into 
like  HftW  und  collect  the  ^ena ;  in  stimmcr  and  fall,  to  eiplore  the  track  patch,  or 
OUT  Kttle  gard<fn.**     Drake.     Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky. 

•  For  a  4clightfiil  account  of  life  in  the  Wcit  read  Recollectiona  of  Life  In 
Ohia  hj  WilUom  a  UowcUa. 
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peared  in  its  least  attractive  form.     Common  liardsliips, 
iiion  poverty^  common  ignorance,  and  the  utter  inability 
get  anything  more  out  of  life  than  coarse  food,  coarse  clothe 
and  a  nide  shelter,  reduced  all  to  a  level  of  absolute  >■ 
which  existed  nowhere  else.    The  well-to-do  and  the  tl' 
the  idle  and  the  industrious,  the  judge  and  the  criminal,  th^ 
preacher^  the  circuit-rider,  and  the  dnmkard  were  all  memL)ers" 
of  one  common  family*    If  any  man  rose  to  importance  among 
his  fellows,  he  did  so  because  he  possessed  those  physical  an^l 
moral  qualities  which  comraand  respect  alike  in  an  Indian 
tribe,  in  a  negro  village  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  in  com-^ 
munities  of  civilized  men. 

The  antol biographies,  the  reminiscences,  the  recolleciioE 
of  the  early  settlei^s  abound  in  stories  and  anecdotes  whicl 
exhibit,  far  better  than  any  description  could,  the  free-and- 
easy  niannei-s  lired  of  this  equality.     The  story  is  told  of  a 
member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  who  up  to  the  time  of ^ 
Ids  election  had  always  worn  leather;  but,  thinking  his  bud 
skin  clothes  unbecoming  a  law-maker,  he,  with  the  help  of  ] 
sons,  gathered   hazel-nuts,   bartered  them  at   the  cro6S-rot^ 
Store  for  a  few  yards  of  blue  strouding,  and  called  on 
women  of  the  settlement  to  make  him  a  coat  and  pautalooi] 
The  material  was  just  enough  for  a  very  short  coat  and  a  lor 
pair  of  leggings,  and  in  this  garb  he  attended  the  session,* 

When  John  Reynolds  went  dbwn  to  hold  his  first  Coi3 
in  Washington  County  he  found  himself  among  old  friend 
and  companions  in  arms,  who  treated  him  accordingly,  and 
when  he  was  seated  and  the  Court  about  to  be  opened,  tb^ 
sheriff,  who  was  astride  of  a  bench,  cried  out,  "  Boys,  thi 
Court  is  now  open ;  John  is  on  the  bench/'f  ''I  knew  a  judge,*' 
says  another,  *^  who  when  asked  for  instructions  would  nib  hi 
head  with  his  hands  and  say  to  the  lawyers,  *  Why,  gentlemei 
the  jury  understand  the  case;  they  need  no  instruction.    K4 
doubt  they  will  do  justice  between  the  parties.'  "  $    *^  Judge,' 
said  the  foreman  of  a  jury  that  failed  to  agree,  *^  this  is  th6 
difficulty:  The  jury  want  to  know  whether  what  you  told 


^  Kicbolay  and  Haj,     Abrnhuo  Unooln,  vol.  1,  p.  ftS, 
f  B«TTiolds.     My  Own  Time,  p.  US, 
t  Hiitory  of  IlUnolfl.    Ford.     P.  88. 
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when  we  first  went  out  really  was  the  law,  or  whether  it  was 
onlj  just  your  notion."  "  Mr.  Gr^en/'  said  a  judge  to  the 
prisoner,  "  the  jury  in  their  verdict  say  you  are  guilty  of 
murder,  and  the  law  says  you  are  to  be  hung.  Now,  I  want 
you  and  all  your  friends  down  in  Indian  Creek  to  know  that 
it  is  not  I  who  condemns  you,  but  the  jury  and  the  law,  Mr. 
Green,  the  law  allows  you  time  for  preparation,  and  the  Court 
wants  to  know  what  time  you  would  like  to  be  himg,"  After 
the  date  had  been  fixed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  two  at  that 
day  four  weeks,  and  the  judge  had  been  satisfied  that  four 
weeks  from  that  day  was  not  Sunday,  the  prosecuting  attorney 
asked  the  Court  to  pronounce  a  formal  sentence  and  exhort 
the  prisoner  to  repentance.  To  this  the  judge  answered: 
^*  Oh,  Mr.  Turncy,  Mn  Green  understands  the  matter  as  well 
as  if  I  had  preached  to  him  for  a  month.  He  knows  that  he 
baa  got  to  be  hung  this  day  four  weeks. — You  understand  it 
in  that  way,  Mr.  Green,  don't  you? ''  **  Yes,"  said  the  pris- 
oner, and  so  ended  the  discussion,  A  jury  finding  it  could  not 
agree  on  a  verdict  because  one  of  the  twelve  was  the  con- 
federate of  a  gang  of  horse  thieves  it  was  trying,  brought  him 
reason  by  making  serious  preparations  to  hang  him. 
Trials  in  those  days  were  hekl  in  somebody's  log  cabin  or  in 
the  ballroom  of  a  tavern^  and  when  the  jury  retired  to  deliber- 
ate it  was  to  the  shade  of  some  near-by  tree  or  to  a  log  especially 
prepared  for  them.  Judge  and  bar  rode  the  circuit  together, 
and  a  lawyer  was  fortunate  if  at  the  end  of  his  ride  his  daily 
earnings  amounted  to  what  would  now  be  tiie  wages  of  an 
unskilled  laborer.  An  attorney  of  that  day  assures  us  that 
on  his  first  circuit  he  was  paid  five  dollars  in  one  county  for 
prosecuting  criminals;  that  on  his  way  to  the  next  county  he 
was  almost  drowned  in  crossing  a  river,  but  found  some  com- 
pc*nsation  jn  being  retained  in  another  trial  which  yielded  hioi 
five  dollars  more;  that  in  the  third  county  there  were  no  cases 
before  the  Court;  that  he  then  rode  sixty  miles  over  the  un- 
broken prairie  to  Quincy,  where  be  made  another  five  dollars; 
and  that,  passing  on  to  Pike  County,  he  there  found  nothing 
to  do,  and  was  glad  to  be  the  guest  of  the  hospitable  sheriff.* 
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Yet  lib  lot  was  tbe  commoii  lot  of  lawyers,  not  a  few 
of  whom  had  attained  to  some  distinction  in  the  older  States 
long  before  thej  moved  to  niinois.    To  such  men  the  chance 
of  political  prefennent  was  the  great  attraction.     In  a  fron- 
tier community,  where  no  industries  had  been  established, 
where  neither  trade  nor  commerce  consumed  the  thoughts  J 
and   energies  of  the   ambitious  and   aspirings   where   news*] 
papers  were  scarce  and  books  were  little  known,  polities  wa 
almost  a  daily  vocation,      Wherever  a  body  of  men  wcrol 
gathered  together,  at  the  log  tavern,  at  the  cross-roads,  at 
the  store  in  the  settlement,  at  the  horse-races,  or  at  a  "  rais' J 
ing,"  measures  and  candidates  were  the  all-absorbing  them€ 
of  never-ending  discussion.     Ko  party  organization,  no  can* 
cna,  no  machine  existed,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  appli- 
ances the  personal  element  counted  for  much,  and  the  sue-] 
cessful  poUtician  was  he  who  knew  the  people  face  to  facej 
and  who  won  their  votes  because  liis  character  compelle 
esteem.    If  he  wished  to  he  a  governor  or  a  ju<lge,  a  mem  bet 
of  the  Legislature,  a  sheriff,  or  a  senator,  he  said  so  plainlyJ 
published  an  address,  made  a  personal  canvass  from  house 
house,  asked  for  the  votes  he  needed,  and  argued  the  matter" 
with  the  refractory.    He  was  the  candidate  of  no  party-    He 
was  the  nominee  of  no  convention,  and  looked  on  every  vot 
cast  against  him  as  a  personal  affront.     On  one  occasion  thi 
State  treasurer,  after  a  protracted  struggle  in  the  Legislatur 
failed  of  re-election.    But  the  vote  had  scarcely  been  counted 
when  he  entered  tlie  chamber,  took  off  his  coat,  and  sountlly 
thrashed,  one  by  one,  four  men  who  voted  against  him,    Botk 
friends  and  opponents  considered  this  as  no  more  than  th^ 
occasion  required,  and  he  was  promptly  made  clerk  of  tl 
Circuit  Court.* 

Violence  of  this  sort  was  of  too  common  occurrence 
excite  even  com  men  t,    "  Men,*'  said  a  pioneer,  speaking  of  th^ 
good  old  times,  *^  would  fight  for  the  love  of  it,  and  then  shak^ 
hands  and  l)e  friends,'*    There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  stnU 
ment,  for  almost  everything  which  passed  as  pleasure  and 
amusement  was  rude  and  boisterous,  and  often  bordered  on 
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the  brutal.  Whatever  brought  men  together — a  raising,  a 
husking,  a  log-rolling,  a  horse-race,  a  wolf  hunt,  or  a  wed- 
ding— was  sure  to  be  the  occasion  of  rough  games  and  prac- 
tical jokes.  One  who  was  himself  a  frontiersman,  and  who 
knew  his  class  well,  assures  us  that  **  these  men  could  shave 
a  horse*s  tail,  paint,  disfigure,  and  offer  it  for  sale  to  the  owner. 
They  could  hoop  up  in  a  hogshead  a  drunken  man,  they  them- 
selves being  dnmk,  put  in  and  nail  fast  the  head,  and  roll  the 
man  down  hill  a  hundred  feet  or  more.  They  could  run  down 
a  lean  and  himgry  wild  pig,  catch  it,  heat  a  ten-plate  stove 
furnace  hot,  and,  putting  in  the  pig,  could  cook  it,  they 
dancing  the  while  a  merry  jig.''  *  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  community  which  tolerated  such  mis- 
deeds and  the  men  who  took  part  in  them  were  depraved  and 
vicious.  Nowhere  else  was  the  standard  of  morality  higher 
or  more  fully  attained.  Nowhere  else  did  religion  have  a 
firmer  hold.  Churches,  indeed,  were  few,  but  the  circuit- 
rider  was  everywhere. 

His  vocation  was  rarely  a  matter  of  accident  or  choice. 
He  had  been  called  to  it  by  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel.  Judged  by  his  own  estimate  of  himself,  he  was  a 
brand  snatched  from  the  burning.  He  had  committed  no  par- 
ticular sin;  he  had  broken  no  commandment;  yet  he  had 
in  his  own  eyes  begun  life  a  sinner^  and  had  long  refused  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  pleading  ^vith  him.  But  at 
last  he  had  come  to  his  senses,  and  after  a  spiritual  experi- 
ence as  terrible  as  that  of  Bunyan,  had  passed  safely  through 
the  Dark  Valley  and  had  reached  the  House  Beautiful. 
Thenceforth  he  regarded  himself  as  an  instrument  of  God 
for  saving  the  souls  of  men,  and  w^ent  to  his  work  sustained 
by  a  faith  that  never  wavered  and  anhnated  by  a  zeal  that 
iwver  flagged. 

For  the  work  which  lay  before  him  he  needed  little  other 
^Ittipment.  There  were,  he  readily  admitted,  many  paths 
to  grace;  but  the  safest  and  the  surest  was  that  pointed  out 
l>y  Jolm  Wesley,  to  whom  he  looked  up  as  the  greatest  teacher 
tbe  world  had  seen  since  the  advent  of  Christ.     For  educa- 


*  life  of  Lmooln.    Nicholas  und  Huy,  roL  i,  pp.  53, 54. 
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tion,  for  book-Ieaming  he  had  no  inolination.    He  knew  the 
Bible  as  lie  knew  his  own  name,  accepted  the  good  book  with 
childlike  credulity,  and  expounded  its  teachings  with  the  nt^ 
most  literalness  in  the  plainest  words  and  with  an  intensity 
manner  that  carried  conviction  and  aroused  repentance  in  tl 
rudest  frontiersman.    This^  with  a  good  constitution,  a  hor 
and  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  was  equipment  enough*     What 
should  eat  or  w^herewith  he  should  be  clothed  concerned  him 
not.    ^'The  Lord  will  provide"  was  his  comfortable  belief,  and 
experience  justified  his  faith.    His  circuit  was  of  such  extenii 
that  he  was  constantly  on  the  route;  but  it  mattered  not. 
voted  to  his  calling,  he  rode  his  circuit  in  spite  of  every  oh 
fitacle  man  or  Nature  could  put  in  the  way.     Xo  settlemenU 
was  so  remote,  no  rain  was  so  drenching,  no  river  so  swollen 
no  cold  so  bitter,  as  to  deter  him  in  his  work,  or  to  prevent^ 
him  from  keeping  an  engagement  to  preach  to  a  handful  of 
frontiersmen.     Over  such  men  his  influence  was  boundlen. 
We  rc*ad  in  the  accounts  of  camp-meetings  of  great  crowd 
of  the  plainest  and  roughest  of  men  held  spellbound  by 
rude  oratory,  or  thrown  prostrate  with  an  excitement  whic 
did  not  by  any  means  pass  away  with  the  occasion.    It  is  nc 
too  much  to  say  that  the  religious  life  of  the  middle  We 
to-day  bears  distinct  traces  of  the  efforts  of  the  Methodia 
itinerants  in  the  early  years  of  the  century. 

In  common  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  other  Wester 
States,  the  people  of  Illinois  in  1824  were  passing  through 
period  of  hard  times,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  cheaf 
money,  overspeculation,  and  debt.  Twelve  years  before,  whili 
Illinois  was  still  a  Territory,  money  was  rarely  to  be 
Beaver,  deer,  and  raccoon  skins  did  duty  as  a  ciit'ulatini 
medium.  But  when  the  great  emigration  of  I&IO  swept  ov< 
the  Territory,  the  Legislature,  following  the  custom  of  iht 
day,  chartered  two  banks  of  issue,  and  forced  its  notes  on' 
the  people  by  enacting  that  if  a  creditor  would  not  take  them 
the  collection  of  the  debt  was  stayed.  Notes  of  the  banks  of 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri  received  the  some 
consideration,  and  money  at  once  became  cheap,  plentiful,  and 
worthless. 

Times  grew  flush,  credit  could  be  had  to  an  unlimited 
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extent  for  tliG  asking,  and,  as  emigrants  came  thronging  in, 
land  and  proporty  of  every  sort  rose  rapidly  in  value,  A 
spirit  of  wild  and  reckless  speculation  seized  on  the  people, 
Towna  without  number  were  laid  out  on  paper,  lots  were  pur- 
chased on  credit,  houses  were  built  on  promises,  and  Govern- 
ment lands  were  entered  in  enormous  quantities  under  the 
emiit  sjnstem  then  in  force.  The  morehont,  confident  that 
tJio  stream  of  emigrants  would  never  stop,  bought  vast  quanti* 
tiee  of  goods  on  time,  and  sold  them  on  trust  to  the  people, 
who  felt  sure  of  gathering  great  profits  from  the  settlers  yet 
to  come.  Everybody  was  extravagant,  hopeful,  and  in  debt. 
But  the  day  of  reckoning  came  sooner  than  was  expected. 
By  1819  paper,  ha\ing  driven  out  specie,  began  to  depreciate, 

be  l)anks  lj>egan  to  waver,  credit  disappeared,  and  the  Legis- 
are  was  called  on  for  help.  The  usual  replevin  laws  and 
stay  laws  were  used,  and  a  monster  Bank  of  Illinois,  with 
two  millions  of  capital,  was  chartered.  All  was  in  vain.  Not 
a  dollar  of  its  stock  was  ever  taken,  and  when,  in  1820,  the 
banks  of  the  neighboring  States  went  down  in  bankruptcy,  those 
of  Illinois  at  once  suspended,  and  the  visions  of  prosperity  van- 
ished. The  emigrants  who  came,  driven  West  by  bard  times  in 
the  East,  were  as  penniless  as  the  old  pioneers;  the  papei^ 
towns  were  never  settled;  trade  languished;  real  estate  was 
utterly  unsalable,  while  the  contracts  made  in  a  time  of  hope- 
fal  enthusiasm  began  to  mature.  Ennbarrassc*d  on  every  hand, 
the  people  again  appealed  to  the  Legislature,  and  in  1820  the 
Jllinoia  State  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million  dollars, 
on  the  credit  of  the  State,  was  chartered.     It  was  pre- 

ttinently  a  people's  bank,  for  the  act  expressly  provided  that 
it»  bills  should  be  loaned  to  the  people  in  sums  of  one  hundred 
dollars  on  personal  security,  and  over  one  hundred  and  up  to 
one  thousand  on  real  estate;  that  they  should  be  receivable 
for  taxes^  costs,  and  fees;  and  that  unless  a  creditor  would 
write  on  his  execution  the  words  "  Bills  of  the  State  Bank 
of  niinois  or  either  of  its  branches  will  be  received  in  dis- 
<^hargp  of  this  execution,"  the  debtor  was  entitled  to  three 
jeare^  stay  liy  replevy.  The  State  was  laid  off  into  four  dis- 
trictii,  with  a  branch  of  the  bank  in  each,  and  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  distributed  on  the  basis  of  population. 
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livery  man  who  could  get  security  made  haste  to  borrot 
hundred,  and  every  man  with  real  estate  mortgaged  it  foj 
thousand.     Coin  now  disappeared,  and  dollar  bills  torn 
pieces  were  used  for  smaU  change*     Depreciation  began 
once,  and  went  on  till  the  paper  of  the  bank  wa^  not  wor 
twenty-five  cents  on  a  dollar. 

Across  th©  Ohio  lu  Kentucky  the  financial  situation 
worse^  In  truth^  politically,  financially,  and  industrially, 
State  was  the  most  distressed  member  of  the  Union.  Her 
Stat«  bank  paper  would  rarely  pass  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar; 
her  people  were  bankrupt,  her  relief  system  was  a  failure, 
in  a  desperate  effort  to  sustain  it,  the  Legislature  had  ua 
methods  and  gone  lengths  revolutionary  and  anarchical  in 
extreme. 

The  decision  of  Judge  Clark,  in  1822,  that  the  replel 
and  stay  laws  were  unconstitutional  had  been  followed  by 
attempt  to  remove  him  by  an  address  of  the  Legislature 
the  Governor,     The  effort  failed;  but  when,  in  1823, 
Court  of  Appeals  likewise  declared  the  whole  system  of  reli 
laws  unconstitutional,  the  Assembly  voted  that  the  doei 
of  the  Court  was  erroneous,  cut  down  the  salary  of  eaebj 
Ahe  three  judges  to  twenty-five  cents  a  year,  and  made 
question  of  removing  them  a  political  issue.    The  State  fr 
end  to  end  was  greatly  excited;  but  when  the  election 
over,  the  relief  men,  though  they  had  a  large  majority,  wfl 
still  without  the  two^thirda  vote  necessary  to  carry  an  addr 
for  removal.     Nevertheless,   when  the  Legislature  met 
Kovember,  1824,  formal  charges  were  again  preferritd  agiiil 
the  Court.*     To  these  complaints  the  judges  were  tufTev 
to  reply.     They   acknowledged   their  resp4>n8ibiljty   to 
Lt^gislature,  but  reminded  tliat  body  that  the  constitution 
Kentucky  limited  its  control  over  the  judiciary  to  impea 
ment,  trial,  conviction,  and  removal  for  misdemeanors^ 
to  removal  on  addreas  to  the  Governor,  which  must  lie 
ried  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  branch;  tlicy  provinl  h} 
long  argument  the  right  of  the  judiciary  to  decide  what 


•  Preainble,  Re^aliitSnnB.  «tid  AddrassM  of  a  Joint  Oommittiie  of  tlw 
Aod  QoiiAtf  of  Representatircfi. 
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law;  dwelt  at  length  on  the  importance  of  an  independent 
judiciary  to  a  free  people  living  under  free  institutions,  and 
cited  in  defence  of  this  position  that  passage  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  which  reads,  "  He  has  made  judges  depend- 
ent on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries." 

Able  as  was  the  reply,  it  produced  no  effect,  but  was  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee,  which  reported  a  resolution  vin- 
dicatmg  the  constitutionality  of  the  replevin  laws  and  the 
right  of  the  Legislature  to  remove  judges  for  errors  of  opin- 
ion. Yet  another  attempt  was  then  made  to  carry  an  address 
to  the  Governor,  and  when  this  failed  a  bill  was  passed  repeal- 
ing the  law  which  established  the  Court  of  Appeals.  This 
the  Senate  and  the  Governor  promptly  approved,  and  the 
old  Court  was  said  to  have  no  existence.  A  new  Court  was 
then  created,  and  on  its  bench  the  Governor  and  Senate  placed 
three  men  known  to  be  supporters  of  the  relief  system. 

It  was  in  December,  1824,  that  the  repealing  law  was 
enacted,  and  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  January,  1825,  the 
old  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,*  but  met  merely  to 
inform  the  bar  that  no  business  would  be  transacted  till  the 
autumn  term,  lest  by  so  doing  they  should  increase  the  con- 
fusion and  anarchy  already  existing. 

In  February  the  new  Court — "  The  People's  Court  of 
Appeals,"  as  the  newspapers  named  it — met,  took  the  furni- 
ture of  the  old  Court  from  its  room  to  the  Senate  Chamber, 
and  there  began  business.  As  about  one  hundred  suits  were 
then  pending,  a  demand  was  made  on  the  clerk  of  the  old 
Court  for  the  papers,  and  when  he  refused  to  comply  he  was 
cited  to  answer  for  contempt,  and  the  clerk  of  the  new  Court, 
F.  P.  Blair,  the  sergeant,  the  tipstaves,  and  the  crier,  were  sent 
to  procure  the  documents  by  force.  They  went,  accordingly, 
to  the  clerk's  house,  broke  into  it,  and  wrested  part  of  the 
papers  from  him,  and,  finding  they  did  not  have  all,  made  a 
second  entrance  by  force  and  secured  the  remainder.'t 


*  The  old  Court  adjouraed  just  before  the  passage  of  the  law.    The  Argus 
^Western  America,  January  6,  1826. 
t  The  Argus,  XoTcmber  14,  1826. 
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The  excitement  aroused  by  these  acts  was  intense.     The  i 
relief  party  was  overjoyed  at  its  success^  declared  that  thej 
Legislature  had  merely  repealed  a  law,  denied  that  any  con- 
stitutional right  was  invaded,  and  denounced  the  old  Court  j 
judges  as  the  usurpers,  the  triumvirate,  the  enemies  of  popu^l 
lar  liberty.    On  the  other  hand,  tlie  old  Court,  party  described 
the  repealing  law  as  a  dreadful  deed,  a  high-handed  outrage,  i 
a  stroke  at  constitutional  government,  and  called  on  the  peoplaj 
to  condemn  it  at  the  poUa.     Pamphlets  were  written;  thai 
newspapers  teemed  with  essays  and  editorials  and  long  ftrti'J 
cles;  politicians  stumped  the  State  from  the  Miasissippi  toj 
the  mountains;  grand  juries  sometimes  presented  the  Go^ 
emor  and  the  Legislature,*  and  sometimes  the  old  Cotirtl 
judges;  county  and  town  meetings  held  by  both  parties  issuedl 
addresses  and  passed  resolutions  of  great  length.    **  We  com* 
plain,'*  said  the  citizens  of  Green  County,  "  that  after  the^ 
Court  of  Appeals  had  decided  that  the  establishment  of  ftV 
branch  of  the  United  States  Bank  in  Kentucky  was  nnconstitu* 
tional,  the  judges  yielded  their  opinion  on  the  mere  intima* 
tion  tbat  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  otherwise.     The 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia  boldly  refused  to  receive  a  de 
cree  of  the  Supreme  Federal  Court,  but  our  Court  c>f  Appeal 
gave  up  its  opinion,  and  the  dangerous  influence  and  power  ^ 
the  banks  has  spread  over  Kentucky,    We  complain  that  th| 
Court  of  Api>eals  has  denied  the  right  of  the  I^egislatnre  U 
pass  laws  to  relieve  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  the  Common-J 
wealth  even  in  cases  of  general  calamity;  that  it  has  denied 
tbe  right  of  the  Legislature  to  tax  the  United  States  Banl 
branches  doing  business  in  Kentucky,  and  as  a  consequcnc 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  stock  yields 
one  cent  toward  the  support  of  government,  while  the 
laborer  who  owns  one  hundred  dollars*  worth  of  prcif)erty  mt 
pay  his  tax  or  lose  his  all.    W©  complain  that  th©  judges  have 
denied  the  right  of  the  LegisTature  to  call  them  to  an  account 
for  an  official  act  or  judicial  opinion;  that  they  have  thorebj 
attempted  to  make  themselves  independent  and  beyond  thn 


*  GfAnd  juries  of  OarrArd,  Franklin,  MoDtgomeryf  nod  othen  pmftitcd  Hm 
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reack  of  any  power;  that  they  have  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  right  to  interpret  the  constitution,  and  have  insisted  that 
their  opinion  shall  rule  the  I^egislature.  We  deny  that  the 
judges  liave  any  vested  right  of  office.  The  investiture  is 
made  by  the  Legislature,  which  is  enjoined  to  establish  one 
Court  of  Appeals,  and,  having  once  done  so  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law,  the  act  becomes  subject  to  amendment  or 
repeal  just  as  any  other*"  * 

A  Harrison  County  meeting  declared  that  all  power  is 
inherent  in  the  people;  that  all  constitutions  are  divestments 
of  power  by  the  people;  that  all  authority  not  expressly  given 
is  reserved;  and  that,  as  the  constitution  of  Kentucky  did 
not  forbid  the  repeal  of  the  law  establishing  the  Court,  the 
Legislature,  as  the  repi*esentative  of  the  jx^ople,  had  a  right 
to  reorganize  the  Court  at  its  pleasure.f  Never  had  a  more 
exciting  cAmpaign  been  made  in  Kentucky,  The  appeal  was 
to  the  honesty,  the  hard  sense,  and  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  plain  people,  and,  as  has  always  been  the  case  whenever 
auch  appeals  have  been  made,  the  right  triumphed.  In  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  which  swept  away  the  old  Court 
relief  men  were  greatly  in  the  majority;  but  in  the  Houso 
iected  in  the  autumn  of  1825  there  were  sixty-two  in  favor 
the  old  Court  and  tliirty-t^ight  in  favor  of  the  new.  This 
signal  victory  was  construed  to  mean  a  vigorous  condemnation 
of  the  reorganizing  act.  The  old  Court,  therefore,  began  once 
more  to  hear  arguments  and  decide  cases,  and  the  House  when 
it  met  in  November  repealed  the  law^  which  established  the 
new  Court;  but  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  twenty  to  eighteen, 
rejected  it,  $  and  two  Courts  of  Appeals  continued  to  struggle 
for  supremacy^  Tlie  Governor  urged  the  old  Court  judges  to 
ign,  that  he  might  fill  their  places  with  relief  men,  but  they 
[)uld  not.  The  minority  of  the  Senate  issued  a  long  address 
to  the  people,*  and  another  campaign  almost  as  exciting  as 


•  Argwfl  of  Western  Araericih  April  20,  182S.  f  Ibid.,  April  27.  1823. 

t  The  Senate  confiisted  of  tbirtT-eiglit  mcmbcrfl,  of  wltom  nine  were  elected  in 
tnta.  After  the  defeat  of  the  bill  by  the  Scoatc  aixt^a  senatoni  issued  an  Ad- 
ttrvM  ut  the  People, 

*  Addr^i  of  Stxtecn  Senators  to  the  People  of  the  CommonweaUh  of  Kco- 
taokj.     Americaii  Dailj  Adrertiscr,  January  12,  1326. 
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the  last  followed  in  the  autumn  of  1826.  When  it  ended, 
the  Senate  had  been  won,  and  at  the  next  seasion  the  new 
Court  was  promptly  abolished  by  the  passage  of  the  repealing 
act  over  the  veto  of  the  Governor, 

With  the  triumph  of  what  were  called  **  correct  princi- 
ples "  the  former  prosperity  of  Kentucky  returned.  Her  citi- 
zens ceased  to  migrate  in  large  numbers,  law  and  order  took 
the  place  of  anarchy,  and  she  once  more  joined  in  the  march 
of  progress  with  her  sister  States  of  the  West.  Xever  had 
that  progress  been  more  rapid.  Thirteen  years  before,  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  w^ould  rush  to  the  levee  to  see  a  steam- 
boat as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  age*  Now  there  were 
ninety-five  such  vessels  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries 
and  five  at  Mobile,  while  many  more  had  been  lost  by  tire, 
by  boiler  explosions,  and  by  running  foul  of  snags  and  saw* 
yers.  In  1820  the  shortest  voyage  up  the  river  from  New 
Orleans  to  Shippingi-iort  was  two-and-twenty  days,  and  the 
shortest  down  was  twelve.  Now  it  was  a  slow  boat  that  could 
not  come  up  against  the  current  in  twelve  days  and  go  down 
in  six.  Increase  of  speed  had  thus  practically  doubled  the 
number  of  trips  by  shortening  the  time  one  half,  had  reduced 
freight  rates  and  fares,  had  greatly  facilitated  the  interchange 
of  commodities,  and  had  stimulated  production.  In  1809  ft 
barge  of  sixty  tons,  with  a  crew  of  thirty-five  men,  was  slowly 
forced  up  the  Cumberland  river  by  warping  and  bushwhackini; 
to  Nashville,  to  the  amazement  of  the  citizens.  Bargee  had 
many  a  time  gone  down  to  New  Orleans,  but  never  before  had  I 
the  river  been  ascended  by  a  vessel  large  enough  to  engage  in 
trade  w*ith  the  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missiaaippi.  Th© 
whole  State  rang  with  the  news,  and  planters  and  fanners  for 
miles  around  Nashville  came  to  see  the  little  craft  at  anchor 
off  the  town  as  a  monument  of  enterprise.  Thereafter  Nash-  j 
ville  was  annually  visited  by  at  least  two,  which  made  thoj 
voyage  from  New  Orieans  in  ninety  days.  Now  6ij!£teeii| 
Bteamboats  could  scarcely  do  the  transportation  required  by! 
the  citizens.*  Louisville  gave  employment  to  forty-two  i 
steamers,  making  a  hundred  and  forty  trips  and  carrying  all 
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told  twenty-caght  thousand  tons  of  freight.  As  many  m 
thirty,  building  and  repairing,  loading  and  unloading,  might 
almost  any  day  be  counted  within  the  bounds  of  Cincinnati 
Despite  this  increase  of  steamboat  traffic,  the  movement 
of  freight  down  the  rivers  by  flat-boat  and  raft  was  greater 
than  ever.  New  Madrid  was  like  a  8eai>ort.  In  the  spring 
it  was  no  tmcommon  occurrence  for  one  hundred  boats  to 
arrive  day  after  day  from  every  part  of  the  great  valley  loaded 
with  the  products  of  the  East  and  the  West.  There  would  be 
Ithered  in  one  indescribable  mass  planks  and  lumber  from 
lie  forests  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York;  Yankee  notions 
from  New  England;  pork  and  floury  whiskey  and  hemp,  to- 
baceoy  cotton  bagging,  and  bale  rope  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee;  corn  and  apples  and  potat<:ies  from  Ohio;  cattle 
and  horses  from  Illinois;  lead  and  poultry  from  Missouri; 
cider  and  dried  fruit  and  spii'its  of  all  sorts  from  the  Ohio 
Valley;  and  barges  carrying  nothing  but  turkeys.  As  they 
lay  side  by  side  at  the  river  bank,  with  the  crews  wandering 
from  boat  to  boat  making  inquiries,  forming  acquaintances, 
seeking  old  friends,  and  tilling  the  air  with  shouts  of  recog- 
nition and  congratulation  and  boisterous  gayety,  they  formed 
a  moving  picture  of  life  peculiar  to  the  Father  of  Watei'9.  At 
dusk  all  hands  would  go  on  shore  to  "  raise  the  wind,"  as  they 
expressed  it;  but  by  midnight  quiet  would  settle  down,  and 
at  the  first  streaks  of  dawn,  as  bugle  after  bugle  rang  out,  the 
boats  would  again  be  astir,  and  before  the  sun  was  fairly  up 
lid  be  on  their  way  down  the  river*  Now  they  no  longer 
rent  singly,  but,  lashed  together  in  little  fleets  of  eight  or 
ten,  they  floated  on  toward  New  Orleans,  while  the  boatmen 
whiled  away  the  time  as  best  tlrey  could  with  music,  dancing, 
^g^ing,  and  playing  cards.*  At  the  Crescent  City  the  lumber 
ad  produce  met  a  ready  sale,  after  which  the  flat-boatmen 
worked  their  passage  np  the  Mississippi  as  deck  hands  on  the 
steamboats* 

West  of  the  Mississippi  the  chief  city  was  St.  Louis,  the 
centre  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  Northwest  and  of  a  promising 


^  For  these  details  I  un  indebted  to  a  deeeriptbn  of  tbe  scene  at  New  Madrid 
%^  TifDotlir  FlitiL 
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commerce  with  Mexico,  The  pioneers  in  the  Mexican  trade 
seem  to  have  been  two  parties,  the  one  led  by  two  men  named 
MeKnight  and  Beard^  who  went  across  the  plains  to  Santa  Fe  j 
in  1812,  and  the  other  by  Choteau,  who  made  the  journey  in 
1817,  But  the  hostility  of  the  Indiana  along  the  route,  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  Spanish  Government  beheld  any 
intercourse  of  foreign  nations  with  her  Anaerican  provinces, 
and  the  risk  attending  the  introduction  of  American  goods, 
rendered  the  expeditions  so  uncertain  and  unsafe  that  no  move 
waa  undertaken  till  1821,  when  Mexico  had  become  an  inde- 
[jcndent  power,  and  gladly  received  the  goods  and  wares  of 
the  United  States. 

Thencefoi'th  little  bands  of  adventurers,  with  small  trains  ^J 
of  pack-horses,  mules,  and  w^agons,  annually  wound  across  ^M 
the  great  American  desert  to  Santa  Fe,  taking  with  them 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  of  the  cheaper  and  coarser  sorts,  ^^ 
light  articles  of  cutlery,  silk  shawls,  and  looking-glasses,  to^| 
be  exchanged  for  horses,  mules,  beaver  furs,  Spanish  milled 
dollars,  and  gold  and  silver  bullion.     On  one  occasion  the 
party  numbered  eighty-one  men,  with  one  hundred  and  fiity- 
six  horses  and  mules,  twenty-three  four-wheeled  vehicles,  and 
a  piece  of  field  artillery,  for  the  route  led  through  the  hunt*i 
ing  grounds  of  the  Pawnees,   the   Arapahoes,   Comanches,  J 
Apaches,  Snakes,  and  Osages, 

The  hostility  of  these  Indians,  who  never  failed  to  attack^ 
and  rob  every  party  that  crossed  their  territory,  induced  the 
traders  to  petition  Congress  to  establish  a  post  on  the  Arkan- 
sas where  the  trail  crossed  the  river,  and  secure  for  them,  by 
treaties  with  the  Indians,  an  unmolested  passage  to  the  in- 
terior provinces  of  Jlexico.     Benton  w^armly  espoused  their  j 
cause,  and  brought  in  a  bill  to  authorize  the  marking  out  of] 
a  road  from  the  western  frontier  of  Missouri  to  the  confines  j 
of  Kew^  Mexico.    No  opposition  was  made  by  either  Congress  j 
or  the  President,  and  in  June,  1825,  a  party  duly  empowered] 
to  treat  with  the  Indians  and  mark  out  the  road  left  St.  Louis. 

South  of  Kentucky  lay  the  cotton  belt.    Ten  years  before,! 
at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  no  section  of  our 
country  could  boast  of  so  promising  an  industrial  future.    The  ' 
return  of  peace  had  opened  to  British  enterprise  many  markets 
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long  closoil,  miT  owu  among  tliom,  and  had  created  a  demand 
for  cotton  which  it  was  almost  impossihle  to  supply.  The 
pri<?e,  as  a  consequence,  rose  till,  in  1816,  upland  cotton  sold 
at  lircrpool  for  twenty  pence  halfpenny  a  pound,  and  at 
twenty-two  pence  two  years  later.  A  wild  speculation  in 
negroes,  land,  and  cotton  followed.  Planters  made  haste  to 
expand  their  fields.  Men  who  had  never  been  planters  bought 
land  and  slaveis  on  credit,  and  rushed  into  cotton-growing. 
One  hundred  dollars  an  acre  was  willingly  paid  for  land  and 
one  thousand  dollars  a  head  for  negro  laborers.  A  golden 
harvest  seemed  at  hand,  but,  unhappily,  it  was  not  gathered. 
Extravagant  prices  led  the  factors  of  Great  Britain  to  seek 
in  the  East  Indies  for  cheaper  cotton,  and  large  quantities 
were  exjiorted.  During  the  six  years  1811  to  1816  not 
eighty-five  thousand  bales  of  East  Indian  cotton  came  to  Great 
Britain.  But  in  1817  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand 
and  in  1818  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  bales  were 
imported.  Not  one  half  was  consumed,  for  the  staple  was 
ill-«uited  to  the  machinery  then  in  use. 

To  the  surplus  thus  created  was  added  a  yet  greater  sur- 
plus from  the  United  States,  and  before  1818  ended  the  price 
fell  t^venty  per  cent,  at  Liverpool.     Early  in  January,  1819, 
news  of  this  shrinkage  reached  our  country,  and  in  one  day 
cotton  dropped  from  thirty-three  cents  to  twenty-six  and  ft 
half,  and  went  steadily  down  till  June,  when  it  reached  six- 
tetMi  and  a  half  cents,  a  decline  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  five 
months.     Experts  estimated  the  loss  thereby  inflicted  on  the 
merchants   at   over   four   million    dollars,    and   the   diminu- 
tion in  the  income  of  the  planters  at  seven  millions  more, 
F&ihire  of  the  East  India  crops  in  1819  raised  prices  in  Great 
ritain  for  a  short  time;  but  the  production  in  the  South 
lit  on   increasing  year  by  year  with  such  rapidity  that 
llie  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  million  pounds  of  cotton 
exj)orted  to  Great  Britain  in  1S23  yielded  six  himdred  thou- 
ftanJ  dollars  less  than  the  eighty-seven  million  pounds  ex- 
ported in  1819,     Then  came  the  day  of  reckoning,     Specu- 
latom^  cotton  merchants,   planters,   men  who  were  in  any 
^'ay  connected  with   the  growing,   selling,   or  shipping  of 
^tion,  went  down  in  bankruptcy.    For  weeks  at  a  time  not  a 
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pound  was  sold  at  any  price.     Planters  who  in  1818  bought] 
one  thousand  acres  on  credit  now  gladly  offered  to  part  withi 
two  thousand  to  pay  the  debt  incurred.     Land  purchased  on 
credit  in  1818  at  three  hundred  dollars  an  acre  could  not  be 
sold  in  1825  for  twenty.    Negroes  worth  one  thousand  dollars 
in  the  flush  time  seven  years  before  were  now  unsalable  atS 
three  hundred.  " 

The  effect  on  the  South  of  the  rise  of  cotton-growing  was 
already  apparent.  In  every  State,  from  Louisiana  to  North 
Carolina,  cotton  was  the  great  staple.  Here,  then,  was  a  long  _ 
belt  of  States  wholly  agricultural  with  identically  the  samel 
sort  of  agriculture,  carried  on  by  identically  the  same  kind 
of  lal>or — that  of  negro  slaves.  The  diversified  industry 
already  characteristic  of  the  North  was  wanting  in  the  South, 

The  questions  of  an  economic  kind  which  now  derj»ly  con- 
cerned the  North  were  therefore  treated  with  indifference  orJ 
viewed  as  hostile  issues  by  the  South.     The  South  had  nal 
manufactures;  therefore  a  tariff  for  the  protection  of  nianu- 
factures  was  unconstitutional.     The  South  had  no  interstate 
trade  of  any  consequence;    no  market  to  seek  in  the  West; 
no  goodsj  wares,  or  merchandise  to  transport  from  the  sett* 
board  to  the  Mississippi;    therefore  the  construction  of  in^i 
ternal  improvements,  of  turnpikes,  canals,   good  roads,   or 
the  opening   of  watercourses  by   the   Federal   Govemmcnti 
was  an  exercise  of  power  not  granted  by  the  Constitution^ 
The  South   imported   heavily  from   Great  Britain;     tber^-l 
fore  all  tariffs  must  be  as  low  as  possible,  and  to  keep  them] 
low  the  expenses  of  Government  must  be  re<luced  to  a  mini- ' 
miun.      Thus  on  the  three  questions  of  the  hour — the  tariff, 
internal  improvements,  and  the  protection  of  American  in-J 
dustries— there  was  a  grent  gulf  fixed  between  thf>  cotton- 
growing  States  on  the  one  hand  and  the  manufacturing  and] 
trading  States  on  the  other. 

The  rapid  settlement  of  the  West  and  South*  and  the  pnr^l 
chase  of  large  tracts  of  land  by  settlers  and  by  di>eculator%| 
brought  up  yet  another  economic  question  for  serious  discu**] 
sion.  Neither  in  the  East  nor  in  the  West  was  the  manner  of| 
selling  and  using  the  public  lands  satisfactory  to  the  people. 
In  the  opening  year  of  the  century  Congres8|  abandoning  the  j 
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old  system  especially  favorable  to  the  rich  man,  adopted  an- 
other especially  favorable  to  the  poor  man,  and  having  fixed 
the  minimum  price  at  two  dollars,  and  reduced  the  minimum 
number  of  acres  to  be  sold  to  one  hundred  and  sixty,  gave  the 
purchaser  four  years  in  which  to  make  his  payments.*  For 
a  while  the  credit  system  worked  well.  The  quantity  of  land 
sold  was  considerable;  but  the  times  were  good,  and,  till  the 
prostration  of  business  and  the  ruin  of  commerce  by  the  Long 
Embargo  in  1808,  the  forfeitures  for  non-payment  were  few 
in  number  and  far  between.  With  the  enforcement  of  that 
dreadful  restrictive  measure,  and  of  the  equally  fruitless  and 
ruinous  non-intercourse  and  non-importation  laws,  the  effect 
of  the  loss  of  commerce,  trade,  and  foreign  markets  on  the 
ability  of  the  settler  to  pay  for  his  land  was  quickly  manifest, 
and  in  1809  and  1810  Congress  found  it  expedient  to  extend 
the  time  of  payment.  In  1811  no  indulgence  was  granted, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  reverted  to  the  Government. 
With  the  opening  of  the  war  times  grew  worse  instead  of 
better,  and  year  after  year,  in  1812,  1813,  1814,  and  1815, 
Congress  was  forced  to  be  lenient  with  a  great  army  of 
debtors. 

But  the  hard  times  and  business  distress  which  made  it 
impossible  for  the  settlers  in  the  West  to  pay  for  their  land 
was  the  cause  of  a  movement  of  population  from  the  seaboard, 
where  trade  and  commerce  were  prostrate,  where  land  was 
costly  and  rents  were  high,  to  the  West,  where  farms  were  to 
be  had  for  a  few  dollars  an  acre,  were  free  from  taxation  for 
five  years  from  the  day  of  sale,  and  could  be  purchased  on 
four  years'  credit.  A  wild  speculation  in  Government  or,  as 
the  phrase  went.  Congress  lands  followed.  To  speculate  was 
easy,  for  in  the  dark  days  of  the  war,  when  the  credit  of  the 
Government  was  almost  gone,  when  loans  could  hardly  be 
negotiated,  and  when  bonds  and  Treasury  notes  were  depreci- 
ated twenty-five  per  cent.,  the  Treasury  Department  made  a 
bargain  with  the  State  banks  in  the  West.  *  If  they,  on  the 
one  hand,  would  receive  and  reissue  Treasury  notes,  the 
Treasury,  on  the  other  hand,  would  accept  their  bills  in  pay- 

*  Hlitorj  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  vol  iii,  pp.  124, 125. 
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ment  of  public  land.  Here,  then,  when  the  emigrants  came 
pjuring  over  the  mouiitaiiiB  bj  thousands,  was  a  curi^ency 
within  the  reach  of  all,  which  could  in  a  moment  he>  converted 
into  land.  The  opjiortunity  was  gladly  seized,  and  everyl>ody 
who,  by  mortgaging  his  fann  or  bis  chattels,  could  raise  a  sum 
of  money,  large  or  small, made  haste  to  do  so  and  bought  land, 
paying  the  first  instalment  in  State  bank  paper,  aupjKJsing 
that  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  could  be  discharged  with 
the  same  kind  of  currency.  But  before  these  fell  due  Con- 
gres8  forbade  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  receive  State 
bank  paper  not  convertible  into  specie.  The  buyers  were 
forced  to  default,  and  by  1820  the  debt  due  the  Treasury 
for  land  rolled  up  to  the  enormous  sum  of  twenty-two  mJlUon 
dollars.    Almost  all  of  it  had  been  contracted  since  the  war. 

The  credit  system,  after  a  trial  of  twenty  years,  having 
thus  signally  failed,  was  abolished  by  Congress,  and  cash  pay- 
ments resorted  to  instead.  On  and  after  July  first,  1820^  the 
new  law  provided,  all  public  land  when  oflFered  for  sale  should 
be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  in  blocks  of  eighty  acres  for 
cash,  but  no  bid  of  less  than  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  aero  was 
to  be  received.  This,  it  was  believed,  w^ould  cure  two  aerioua 
evils  of  the  old  way,  w^hich  buro  heavily  on  the  small  buyer 
anil  easily  on  the  spectilator.  To  get  a  right  to  enter  un  a 
quarter  section,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  the  poor  net- 
tier  must  attend  the  public  auction  at  which  it  w^as  offercKl 
and  compete  with  such  as  chose  to  bid  against  him,  or,  after 
the  auction  sale  was  over,  he  must  go  to  the  land  office,  scleet 
an  unsold  quarter  section,  detx>sit  eighty  dollars,  and  trust  to 
being  able  to  pay  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  more  in  the 
course  of  four  years.  If  he  failed,  the  land  with  all  its  better* 
ments  reverted  to  the  Government,  and  the  eighty  dollars 
was  lost.  Under  the  new  system  the  poor  settler  for  one  hun* 
dred  dollars  might  buy  eighty  acres  outright,  get  his  title  deed, 
and  enter  on  his  farm  owing  the  Government  nothing. 

Again,  while  the  old  method  was  in  use  the  rich  man, 
the  speculator  with  eight  thousand  dollars  to  spare,  might 
chase  one  Innidred  quarter  sections  on  credit,  hoping  l>eforo 
five  years  went  by  to  sell  them  all  at  a  handsome  profit. 
Should  anybody  buy  one  of  his  sections,  he  w*ould  receive  the 
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eighty  dollars  he  Iiad  paid  to  the  Goveminent,  together  with 
the  profit  he  wished  to  make  on  each  acre,  and  would  then 
transfer  his  certificate,  leaving  the  purchaser  to  settle  with 
the  Treasury  for  payments  yet  due.  Should  the  speculator 
make  no  sales,  he  might  petition  Congress  at  the  end  of  five 
yeiirs  for  additional  time,  and  would  be  certain  to  have  his 
prayer  granted*  Now,  it  was  said,  the  land-grabber  will  pay 
for  what  he  buys,  and  will  receive  no  more  consideration  than 
the  poor  man. 

The  change,  it  w^as  confidently  predicted,  %vouM  plant  in 
the  West  a  population  of  independent,  imerabarrassed  free- 
holders, would  cut  up  speculation  and  monopoly,  would  pre- 
vent  the  accumuktion  of  an  enormous  debt  which  could  never 
be  paid,  and  would  place  it  within  the  power  of  the  poorest 
man  to  acquire  a  freehold  of  eighty  acres.  All  this  was  true; 
but  there  were  economic  conditions  to  which  Congress  had 
not  given  a  moment's  thought,  which,  in  the  estimation  of 
western  men,  made  the  new  system  no  better  than  the  old. 
The  minimum  price  of  an  acre  was,  indeed,  less  than  before; 
but  the  fact  that  the  price  was  the  same  for  g04jd  land  and 
bad,  for  timber  and  prairie,  for  well-watered  land  and  tracts 
without  a  rivulet  or  a  spring,  was  declared  to  be  ruinous  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  West. 

Benton,  as  the  great  friend  of  all  western  interests,  there- 
fore  took  up  the  matter,  and  laid  before  the  Senate  ^  a  bill  to 
sell  and  dispose  of  what  he  called  **  the  refuse  lands  belonging 
to  the  United  States."  Land  which  had  once  been  offered  at 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre  and  not  sold  should,  he  pro- 
posed, after  five  years  be  offered  at  public  sale  for  not  less 
than  fifty  cents  an  acre.  If  nobody  would  buy  it  even  at 
that  price,  then  any  head  of  a  family,  widow,  or  man  of 
twenty-one  should  be  given  permission,  on  application,  to  settle 
on  a  half-quarter  section  of  it,  and  should  receive  a  patent 
for  the  land  after  cultivating  it  for  three  years.  The  ques- 
tions involved  and  the  interests  concerned  were  of  so  serious 
a  kind  that  Benton  did  not  press  the  bill,  but  suffered  it  to  lie 
on  the  table  while  the  sentiment  in  its  favor  gained  ground  in 


^  April  28»  1824. 
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the  West*  Nor  was  it  slow  in  doing  so.  Ohio,  where  mud 
of  the  public  laud  had  been  sold,  was  indifferent.  But  from 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Alabama  came  memorials 
prating  for  a  graduated  scale  of  prices.  A  distinction,  said 
Illinois,  ought  to  be  made  between  land  recently  offered  for 
sale  and  that  long  in  the  market.  In  the  latter  ease>  the  beet 
having  been  taken  up  by  bidders  at  the  public  auctions,  by 
non-resid€*nts  who  buy  on  speculation,  and  by  the  early  set- 
tlers, what  remains  is  either  poor  in  quality  or  is  subject  to 
some  local  disadvantage,  and  the  price  ought  to  be  reduced. 
The  emigrant  seeking  a  home  will  not  pay  for  it  the  price 
asked  for  better  soil  in  better  situations.  He  is  therefore 
driven  to  new  and  distant  settlements,  where  few  have  pre- 
ceded him.  The  tide  of  population  is  thufl  made  to  roll  over 
immense  regions,  creating  feeble  and  thinly  scattered  settle- 
ments, separated  by  vast  tracts  of  wilderness.  In  such  a  state 
public  institutions  are  not  established,  systems  of  education 
are  not  matured,  moral  restraints  are  tardily  enforced,  lairo 
feebly  executed^  and  revenue  raised  with  difficulty  and  at 
great  cost.  Laud  unsold  after  being  offered  for  five  years 
should,  Illinois  proposed,  be  valued  at  fifty  cents  an  acre*"* 

A  graduation  of  price,  said  Indiana,f  will  stop  the  wUd 
rush  west  ward  J  will  make  settlements  compact,  and  will  bring 
into  the  market  land  which  otherwise  will  remain  wildemeaa 
or  be  made  valueless  by  interlopers  and  trespassers,  whose 
rude  and  temporary  settlements  are  a  nuisance  to  society. 
Finding  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  her  memorial,  Indiana^ 
in  1826,  instructed  her  senators  and  requested  her  representa- 
tives to  do  their  best  to  secure  a  law  graduating  the  prices 
of  public  lands.!  Then,  for  the  tliird  time,  Benton  sntrc^ 
duced  his  bill  described  by  his  colleague  as  **  a  corajiound  of 
electioneering  and  speculation,"  and  defended  it  in  a  speech 
wliich  the  same  fellow-senator  called  a  "  studied,  popularity-' 
hunting,  Senate-distressing  harangue."^  Nevertheless^  the 
Legislature  of  Alabama  approved  the  bill,  and  bade  her  sena- 


*  AmeHcan  State  Fapera,  Public  Lands,  yoI  \r,  p.  14S,  Deocnber  24«  ISM. 
f  Vb\±,  ToU  ir,  pp.  429,  430,  January  21,  lS2ft. 

t  American  State  Papers,  Put>Hc  Land*,  toI.  it^  p-  4ftB. 
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tors  endeavor  to  secure  its  passage,*  and  Indiana  and  Illinois 
each  again  memorialized  Congress  to  scale  down  the  price  of 
land.  There  are  in  Illinois,  said  the  memorial,  some  forty 
millions  of  acres,  of  which  one  million  and  a  half  have  been 
sold.  At  this  rate,  and  if  the  present  price  of  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  is  held  to,  "  it  will  be  several  hundred  years  before 
all  the  soil  of  the  State  passes  to  other  hands."  t 

While  the  Western  States,  or,  as  many  in  the  East  be- 
lieved, combinations  of  speculators  who  controlled  the  Legis- 
latures, were  begging  Congress  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
public  domain,  greed  for  land  in  the  South  bred  a  serious 
quarrel  between  Georgia,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians.  In  1802,  when  Georgia 
ceded  the  territory  now  part  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  United  States  should  extinguish  the 
Indian  title  to  land  within  the  State  of  Georgia  "  as  early  as 
the  same  can  be  peaceably  obtained  on  reasonable  terms." 
When  this  agreement  was  made  the  Indian  possessed  in 
Georgia  not  far  from  twenty-six  million  acres,  a  tract  larger 
than  the  State  of  Maine,  larger  than  South  Carolina,  larger, 
indeed,  than  all  New  England  if  Maine  be  excluded.  Of 
this  immense  area,  eighteen  million  acres  belonged  to  the 
Creeks  and  more  than  seven  millions  to  the  Cherokees.  True 
to  its  pledge,  the  Federal  Government  began  at  once  to  negoti- 
ate for  the  purchase  of  the  Indian  rights,  and  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years  concluded  seven  treaties,  by  which  fourteen 
million  acres  were  acquired  from  the  Creeks  and  one  million 
from  the  Cherokees. 

Yet  the  Georgians  were  far  from  satisfied.  The  deliberate 
course  of  the  Government  was  too  slow  for  them,  and  in  their 
impatience  they  charged  the  United  States  with  bad  faith, 
with  a  violation  of  the  agreement  of  1802,  and  threatened  to 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  That  they  would  have 
done  so  is  not  likely.  Nevertheless,  when  the  great  rush  of 
population  into  the  West  began  after  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  when  cotton  was  selling  at  thirty  cents  a  pound,  and 

*  American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  vol  iv,  p.  892. 
•f  Senate  Docament  No.  17,  Nineteenth  Congress,  Second  Session,  vol.  iL    The 
iDdiana  Memorial  is  No.  Z1  in  the  same  Tolume. 
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a  wild  speculation  in  land  swept  over  the  South,  the  popular 
feeling  against  the  Indians  rose  to  such  a  height  that  the 
Legislature^  in  1819,  made  the  inimediate  acquisition  of  the 
Creek  and  Cherokee  territories  the  subject  of  a  memorial  to 
Congress,     In  it  the  United  States  was  so  flatly  charged  with 
bad  faith  that  the  House  bade  a  special  committee  examine 
and  report  whether  the  agreement  of  1802  had  been  faithfully 
executed  according  to  its  terms,  and  what  ought  to  be  done 
to  complete  it,*    The  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
United  States  had  not  been  careful  to  keep  its  pledges.     By 
one  treaty  with  the  Creeks  the  Government  had  accepted  land 
in  Alabama,  whereas  it  ought  to  have  insisted  on  a  cession  of 
territory  in  Georgia,    By  another  treaty  with  the  Cherokee 
it  bought  a  great  tract  in  Tennessee,  though  duty  required 
to  extinguish  the  Cherokee  title  in  Georgia.     Nay,  more-, 
granted  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  to  each  head  of  an  IndiaiT 
family  J  which  was  an  attempt  to  give  lands  in  fee  sinipl^^ 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  thiH 
State;  and  it  permitted  Cherokees  to  lx?eome  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  an  unwarrantable  disregard  of 
right  of  Congress*    If  the  agreement  was  to  he  honestly  ex€ 
en  ted,  the  United  States  must  abandon  its  policy,  in  Geor^ 
at  least,  of  civilizing  the  Indians  and  keeping  them  on  theij 
lands,  and  must  negotiate  such  treaties  as  might  be  neeessar 
to  extinguish  all  Indian  title  to  land  within  the  State,  t 

Though  the  report  had  small  effect  on  the  House,  it  had 
much  on  the  Executive,  and  three  commissioners  were  promj 
ly  appointed  X  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokee^  anc 
secure  such  a  piece  of  territory  as  would  pacify  the  State  of 
Georgia.  But  nine  months  dragged  by  before  the  Senate 
confirmed  the  apprnntments,  **  and  seven  more  ere  the  com- 
missioners met  the  council  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  at  theij^ 
capital.!      Three  propositions  were   made.      One,   that   th^| 


•  January  1,  182S. 

t  Report*  of  Committees,  No.  10,  SeTenteenth  Congress,  Tini  SesBion,  toI.  i, 
12  pp.,  Jnnuary  7,  1822. 

t  Juno  15  unci  August  24,  1822. 

♦  Approved  by  the  SetiAte,  March  17»  182S, 
I  October  4,  1825. 
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tTnited  States  should  buy  all  or  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  terri- 
tory within  the  State  of  Georgia;  another^  that  the  Indians 
should  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi  to  a  tract  just  as  large 
as  the  one  they  would  leave  behind  them;  a  third,  that  they 
dionld  cede  to  the  United  States  for  the  uae  of  Georgia  aa 
much  land  as  they  could  spare. 

To  each  propoeiition  the  council  made  one  answer:  **  It 
is  the  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  of  this  nation  never 
again  to  cede  one  foot  of  land/*  and  from  tWs  fixed  determina- 
tion the  commissioners  could  not  turn  the  Indians.*  Never- 
theless^ the  Cherokees  were  much  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
before  them,  and  a  delegation  was  soon  on  its  way  to  Wash- 
ington to  confer  with  Monroe,  to  whom  in  time  they  addressed 
a  memorial. f  He  was  assured  that  the  Cherokees  were  de- 
termined not  to  part  with  another  foot  of  soil,  was  reminded 
of  the  bad  effects  which  the  repeated  attempts  to  dislodge 
the  Indians  had  on  them  by  unsettling  their  minds,  and  was 
implored  to  ask  Congress  to  have  the  Government  released 
from  its  compact  with  Georgia. 

Calhoun,  as  Secretary  of  War,  answered  the  niemorial, 
and  assured  the  Indians  that  the  compact  must  be  kept;  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  longer  remain  as  a  distinct  nation 
within  the  limits  of  any  State;  and  that  they  must  sooner  or 
later  either  l)ecome  a  part  of  Georgia  or  remove  to  a  region 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  where  they  would  no  longer  be  an- 
noyed  by  the  encroachment  of  civilization.  X  Again  the  Chero- 
kees refused,  and  told  the  Secretary  plainly  tliat  their  lands 
could  never  be  obtained  "  peaceably  "  nor  **  on  reasonable 
terms."  Calhoun  sent  this  reply  to  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
with  the  request  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject.^ The  Governor  in  his  answer  1  denounced  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  sloth  and  feebleness  which  for  twenty 
years  had  marked  its  conduct  in  Indian  affairs;  asserted  that 
the  Indians  were  mere  tenants  at  will;  declared  that  Georgia 


•  ATneriPBQ  StAte  Pftpers,  Indian  Aifniifl,  vol  tl,  pp.  466-478. 

t  January  19,  1824.     Ibid.,  p.  478. 

J  JantiAiy  30,  1824.     American  State  PaperS|  Indian  Affkira,  vol.  ii,  p.  478. 

<»  Fehnitirr  17,  18^4.     Ilild.,  p.  475. 

I  Febniaiy  28»  1824.    Iblti,  p.  475-470, 
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was  determined  to  have  their  land  at  any  cost;  and  that  if 
they  did  not  yield  it  willingly  the  United  States  must  either 
aid  Georgia  in  taking  it  or  fight  her.  The  memorial  from  the 
Legislature,  the  letter  from  the  Governor,  and  another  from 
the  members  of  Congress  from  Georgia  *  again  aroused  Mon- 
roe, and  led  him  to  defend  the  Indian  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  special  message  to  Congress.f  The  Cherokees  hav- 
ing positively  refused  to  cede  their  land,  it  was  manifest,  he 
said,  that  they  could  be  removed  only  by  force.  But,  in  his 
opinion,  there  was  no  obligation  resting  on  the  United  States 
to  use  force.  The  language  of  the  compact  was  "  peaceably  " 
and  *'  on  reasonable  terms."  The  Cherokee  agent  soon  after 
was  commanded  '^  without  delay  and  in  the  most  effectual 
manner  forthwith  to  expel  white  intruders  from  Cherokee 
knds." 

By  this  time  the  Creeks,  well  knowing  that  their  turn 
would  come  next,  had  become  so  uneasy  that  a  meeting  of 
their  chiefs  and  head  men  was  held  at  a  place  called  Tucke- 
bachee.  After  ""  deep  and  solemn  reflection,"  it  was  decided 
*'  with  one  voice  "  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  Cherokees, 
and  ""  on  no  account  to  sell  one  foot  of  our  land,  neither  by 
exchange  nor  otherwise."  Lest  any  chief  should  think  lightly 
of  this  resohition,  the  meeting  went  further,  and  decreed  that 
death  should  be  the  penalty  for  any  infraction  of  this  law.^ 

Xot  long  after  this  determination  had  been  reached  the 
same  ooniniissioners  who  had  been  treating  with  the  Chero- 
kiH^  suninioniHi  the  chiefs  of  the  Creeks  to  meet  them  in 
DcooniWr  at  Broken  Arrow.  Alarmed  at  the  summons,  the 
chiefs  mot  a  sivond  time,  at  Polecat  Springs,  and,  having 
rtnitlirnuHl  the  decision  reached  at  Tuckebachee,  issued  an 
ap|H^al  for  justiiv  to  ''  our  white  and  Christian  brothers,"  * 
and  wont  at  tho  apinnnttnl  time  to  Broken  Arrow.    Nothing 


•  Mftivh  10,  1S24. 

f  S<  natc  rKKtinicntu  N\x  ^"^  Fichtc^th  CoDgrcM,  Firat  Setiion,  toL  \\l 
Mcjwip^!*  am!  r«ip«*r*  of  tho  Prv^iUontik     RichandMiL    VoL  il,  pp.  284-2S7. 

;  "  Wo  hato  punji  ami  n>pes  and  if  any  of  our  people  should  hrmk  these  liws 
Ihtvto  irunji  eiiul  n^^  »rr  to  N>  their  end."  The  TnckebMbee  Resohitkns  tre 
printtNi  In  NUo*'*  Roci^tor.  r»»K  xxrii.  pp.  ^J^-S*^ 

•  8>w  NUo5'ii  Register  for  IVi^vmhcr  4,  1824,  toI.  xrrii,  pp.  SS9-ti8. 
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was  accomplished;  but  it  wa^  clear  to  the  commisaionors  that 
there  were  a  few  chiefs  and  head  men  who,  for  a  consideration, 
were  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  people. 
With  these  a  treaty  was  concluded  some  weeks  later  at  Indian 
Springs,*  was  hurried  to  AVashington,  and,  despite  the  pro- 
testations of  tlie  Indian  agent,  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  in 
the  last  moments  of  Monroe's  term  of  office.f  In  considera- 
tion of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  land  beyond  the 
]^fj38iasippi,  these  chiefs  sold  to  the  United  Statess  almost  all 
the  territory  the  Creeks  owned  within  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Diflhoneety,  fraud,  and  conspiracy  tainted  the  treaty;  yet 
Adams,  without  stopping  to  examine  into  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  obtained,  signed  and  made  it  law»:^ 

As  tho  news  sffread  lunong  the  Creeks  that  they  had  been 
betrayed,  that  their  land  was  sold,  and  that  in  a  little  while, 
abandoning  all  that  they  held  most  dear,  they  must  liegin  a 
long  pilgrimage  to  new  homes  in  a  country  a  thousand  miles 
away,  their  grief  gave  pkce  to  rage  and  excitement.  True 
to  the  law  of  Tuckebachee,  the  chiefs  made  haste  to  execute 
it,  and  early  in  May  three  of  those  who  signed  the  treaty  of 
Indian  Springs — Mcintosh,  Tustunugge,  and  Hawkins  by 
name — were  put  to  death.  Instantly  the  whole  Georgia 
frontier  was  aflame.  Hundreds  of  Creeks,  followers  of  the 
slaughtered  chiefs,  deserting  their  homes,  fled  with  wives  and 
children  across  the  border  and  sought  protection  of  Governor 
Troup.  A  grand  jury  of  the  United  States  District  Court  pre- 
seutCHi  the  killing  of  the  chiefs,  called  for  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  any  white  men  concerned,  and  recommended  the 
fugitives  to  the  protection  and  succor  of  the  State.**  For  a 
time  it  was  feared  that  an  Indian  uprising  and  a  border  war 
vm  imminent.  But  the  fear  was  an  idle  one.  The  Indiana 
li«d  murdered  no  man.  Exercising  an  unquestionable  right, 
they  had  put  three  men  to  death  under  a  law  of  whose  ex- 
Btence  the  culprits  were  well  aware,  and,  having  done  this, 
fiey  stopped.  No  thought  of  war  upon  the  whites  had  ever 
l)een  entertained.    Indeed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  the 


•  FebruiTj  12,  182B,  f  March  3,  1826,  t  March  6,  1883. 

•  Nllea'f  B^ter,  Maj  28,  1825,  voL  sxviii,  pp.  196,  197. 
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nation,  three  in*evo<?able  laws  were  made:  One,  that  they' 
would  not  receive  a  dollar  of  the  inonev  to  be  paid  for  their 
land;  another,  that  they  would  not  make  war  on  the  whitesyfl 
nor  shed  a  drop  of  tlie  blood   of  any  of  the  soldiers  that 
might  be  sent  to  drive  them  from  their  homes;  and  a  third,. 
that  if  they  were  driven  out  they  would  die  at  the  fencefl 
corners. 

Wliile  these  things  were  happening  in  Georgia  reports. 
of  the  killing  of  Mcintosh  and  Tustuniigge  were  hurried 
Washington  by  Troup,  by  the  Indian  agent,  and  by  the  son] 
and  friends  of  Mcintosh,     According  to  the  agent,  the  deed] 
was  directly  traceable  to  a  proclamation  of  Troup  assuming  I 
juris^dietion  and  announcing  that  a  survey  of  the  Indian  lands ' 
would  be  made  at  once;  according  to  the  Governor,  there 
would  have  been  no  trouble  save  for  the  criminal  conduct 
the   agent.       That   the   truth   might   be  discovered,   Adams] 
despatched  a  special  agent,  T.  P.  Andrews,  to  examine  intaj 
the  charges  made  by  Troup  and  by  the  son  of  Mcintosh. 
That  peace  might  I»e  preserved,  the  President  sent  General* 
Gaines  to  Georgia  with  orders  to  quiet  the  excitement  of  the  J 
Creeks,  and,  if  necessary,  to  call  on  Governor  Troup  fori 
militia  to  keep  the  Indians  in  order. 

It  was  late  in  May  when  Andrews,  on  his  way  Souths . 
reached  Milledgenlle  and  delivered  to  Troup  a  letter  Iromj 
the  Secretary  of  War  stating  that  *^  the  President  expected ' 
that  the  surve^^  would  not  be  made.  By  the  express  terms  o£j 
the  treaty  the  Creeks  might  delay  their  removal  till  Sept4?ra* 
ber  first,  1B26.  Without  their  consent,  therefore,  even  the] 
President  could  not  before  September,  1826,  order  a  surveyj 
of  their  lands.  But  Troup  cared  nothing  for  this.  In  hii] 
opinion,  the  wish  of  the  President  was  **  unreasonable  "  and! 
**  most  extraordinary."  On  the  instiint,  said  he,  of  the  rati* 
fication  of  the  treaty  the  title  and  jurisdiction  to  the  Creek  J 
territory  became  absohitc  in  Georgia,  without  any  manneri 
of  exception  or  qualification^  Authority  was  indeed  given] 
to  the  United  States  to  protect  the  Indians  in  their  persons! 
and  effects.  But  l>eyond  this  it  "  could  not  pass/'  Soil  and! 
jurisdiction  went  together,  and  if  Georgia  did  not  have  Ixith] 
at  that  moment  she  never  could  have  either  by  a  better  title*  J 
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And  now  began  a  most  unseemly  cod  test  between  Troup, 
Gaines,  and  the  President  as  to  whether  the  survey  should 
or  should  not  be  made,  which  brought  the  parties  more  than 
once  to  the  verge  of  ci\41  war. 

While  the  quarrel  was  still  at  its  height,  Adams  settled 
the  trouble  with  the  Creeks,  He  was  convinced  by  the  report 
of  Gaines  that  the  signers  of  the  treaty  of  Indian  Springs  did 
not  represent  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  nation.  He  was  satisfied 
that  the  Indians  would  never  quit  their  territory  save  under 
compulsion.  He  was  determined  not  to  use  force;  and  in 
order  to  avoid  it  instructed  the  Secretary  of  War  to  sum- 
mon the  chiefs  to  Washington,  where,  in  1826,  a  new  treaty 
was  framed  and  ratified  by  the  Senate.  The  territoty  ceded 
was  immense  in  area,  but  far  less  than  had  been  given  up 
by  the  spurious  treaty  of  Indian  Springs,  and  this  in  the 
eyes  of  Georgians  was  unpardonable.  Troup,  utterly  dis- 
regarding the  fact  that  a  treaty  duly  executed  is  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  ignored  that  made  at  Washington, 
detdared  that  he  recognized  none  but  that  signed  at  Indian 
Springs,  and  ordered*  the  surveyors  to  begin  work  on  the  ter- 
ritory not  ceded  by  the  Creeks.  But  the  Indians  forced  them 
ti>  atop,  and  appealed  to  Adams,  who  bade  the  District  At- 
torney and  the  marshal  arrest  the  surveyors  and  bring  them 
before  the  proper  court;  told  Troup  that,  if  necessary,  an 
I  armerl  force  would  be  sent  to  Georgia  to  stop  the  survey;  and 
in  a  special  message  laid  the  whole  matter  before  Congress. 
That  body  did  nothing,  and  Georgia  went  on  with  her  ag- 
gre^ions  against  the  Indians  in  her  own  way,  and  decreed  that 
no  Indian  who  did  not  speak  the  English  language  should 
testify  in  her  courts.*  That  her  position  might  not  be  mia- 
undei^rKKl,  the  Legislature  assigned  the  duty  of  defining  it  to 
a  joint  committee  on  the  state  of  the  Republic,  which  con- 
ddered  two  questions;  what  was  the  nature  and  present  situ- 
ation of  the  claim  of  Georgia  on  the  General  Government; 
and  what  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  the  title  of  Georgia  to  the 
Cherokee  lantls  in  dispute. 

The  claim  of  Georgia  on  the  General  Government,  it  was 
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said,  began  with  the  compaet  of  1802,  when  the  United  State 
agreed  to  extinguigh  the  Intlian  title  to  land  within  the  bound 
of  Georgia  as  soon  as  the  same  could  be  done  peaceably  and  oii 
reasonable  terms — a  compact  which  bound  the  Federal  Go\ 
emment  not  merely  to  use  every  opiK>rtunity  that  might  coni6 
in  its  way,  but  to  seek  earnestly  for  opportunities  t^^  make  go 
the  pledge.  Had  the  United  States  kept  the  agreement?  Oil 
the  contraryj  she  had  deliberately  violated  it;  she  had  been 
indifferent  that  Greorgia  bad  been  forced  again  and  again 
remonstrate;  she  had  entirely  removed  the  Indians  frOE 
Ohio,  from  Kentucky,  from  North  and  South  Carolina,  fron 
Tennesse^e  and  Missouri;  she  had  removed  almost  all  from  Ar- 
kansas; she  had  acquired  great  areas  of  land  in  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, Mississippi,  and  Florida,  and  had  secured  for  herself  five 
tiraea  as  much  territory  in  Alabama  as  the  Indians  occupied 
Georgia.  Nay,  more;  she  had  not  merely  failed  to  hold  ou 
inducements  to  the  Indians  to  quit  Georgia;  not  merely  faik 
to  use  her  opportunities,  but  she  had  so  added  to  tlieir  comfo 
so  instructed  them  in  husbandry  and  farming  as  to  attael) 
them  to  their  homes  and  destroy  the  last  hope  tbat  they  woul4 
ever  part  with  their  lands  on  peaceable  and  reasonable  comici 
erations. 

After  thus  dispo^g  of  the  charge  of  bad  faith,  the  con 
mittee  took  up  the  question  of  title.  Prior  to  the  Revolutic 
it  was  said,  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  over  Georgia  wa 
complete  and  perfect;  the  soil  was  hers,  the  Indians  were  und*! 
her  protection,  and  their  possession  and  occupation  of  the  land 
w^as  by  her  permission;  wlien  the  w^ar  for  independence  ende 
the  sovereignty  once  claimed,  owned  and  exercis4'<!  by  tin 
mother  country  over  the  lands  and  Indiana  of  Georgia,  pas 
to  and  vested  in  the  j>eople  of  the  State,  who  then  acquired  al! 
the  rights  and  powers  over  the  lands  and  Indians  that  had  one 
belonged  to  Great  Britain;  that  since  this  acquisition  Gcor 
had  never  divested  herself,  either  under  the  confederatifU 
or  under  the  Constitution,  of  any  right  or  power  so  acquir 
and  therefore  was  at  lilx^rty  and  had  full  right  and  power 
possess  herself  by  any  means  she  might  choose  of  the  lands 
dispute,  and  to  spread  over  them  her  laws  and  authority. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  committee  recommended  that 
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one  last  appeal  be  made  to  the  General  Government  to  re- 
move the  Cherokees;  that  if  no  attempt  so  to  do  was  made, 
or,  if  made,  was  not  successful,  then  the  next  Legislature 
should  be  asked  to  consider  the  propriety  of  taking  the  lands 
by  any  means  they  thought  proper.  "  The  lands  in  question," 
said  the  committee,  "  belong  to  Georgia — she  must  and  will 
have  them." 

So  clearly  was  this  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  that  both 
House  and  Senate  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions  declaring  that 
the  United  States  had  palpably  violated  the  contract  with 
Georgia;  that  this  breach  of  good  faith  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  troubles  with  the  Cherokees;  that  all  lands  within  the 
limits  of  Georgia  belonged  to  her  absolutely;  that  the  Indians 
were  mere  tenants  at  will;  that  she  could  at  any  time  take 
possession;  that  she  had  a  right  to  spread  her  laws  over  the 
whole  territory  in  dispute,  and  extort  obedience  from  all  who 
dwelt  therein,  were  they  white,  red,  or  black.* 

Nor  was  her  assertion  of  right  an  idle  threat.  Indeed,  the 
day  before  the  House  approved  the  resolutions  a  law  was  en- 
acted which  extended  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  Georgia 
over  part  of  the  Cherokee  territory  by  adding  it  to  her  counties 
of  Carroll  and  De  Kalb.f  This  was  too  much  for  even  an 
Indian  to  stand,  and  a  delegation  of  Cherokees  was  sent  to 
Washington,  where,  in  the  closing  days  of  Adams's  term,:}:  a 
protest  was  entered  against  the  encroachments  and  aggressions 
of  Georgia.  It  was  then  too  late  for  the  outgoing  President 
to  act,  so  the  matter  was  referred  to  his  successor. 

But  the  people  of  Georgia  had  yet  another  quarrel  with 
the  Federal  Government.  In  the  opinion  of  their  Governor 
and  Legislature,  Congress  and  the  administration  had  assumed 
a  position  so  hostile  to  slavery  as  to  justify  secession.  Both 
North  and  South  the  negro  problem  was  now  fast  becoming 
a  serious  issue. 

*  Adopted  December  19  and  27,  1827.  Report  of  a  Committee  and  Resolu- 
tions of  the  Legislatnre  of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  relation  to  certain  lands  occa. 
pied  by  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Executive  Documents  of  the  Twenty-third  Con- 
gress, first  Session,  toL  iii,  No.  102. 

t  Laws  of  Georgia,  December  26, 182Y.  J  February  11, 1829, 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE   NEOBO   PROBLEM. 

The  existence  of  such  a  problem  in  the  Northern  States 
was  due  to  the  presence  in  them  of  large  bodies  of  negroes, 
made  free  by  the  labors  of  the  early  abolition  societies  and 
by  the  operation  of  immediate  or  gradual  abolition  laws. 
Since  Pennsylvania  led  the  way  in  1780,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  and  New  Jersey  *  had  followed  her,  and 
had  each  decreed  that  after  a  certain  day  in  a  certain  year 
slavery  should  be  prohibited;  that  men  and  women  who  were 
slaves  on  that  day  should  remain  so,  but  that  children  bom 
thereafter  of  slave  parents  should  be  free  on  attaining  a  cer- 
tain age.  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  had 
abolished  slavery  outright,  and  in  them  all  blacks  and  mulat- 
toes  were  free.  Had  freedom  brought  with  it  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship,  the  presence  of  this  class  in  the  com- 
munities would  have  been  of  little  moment.  But  nowhere 
did  the  black  man  have  all  the  rights  of  the  white.  Here  ho 
could  not  vote;  there  he  could  not  serve  in  the  militia;  no- 
where was  he  summoned  to  be  a  juror.  Race  prejudice  shut 
him  out  of  a  long  line  of  trades  and  occupations,  and  con- 
demned him  to  a  state  of  gross  ignorance.  No  carpenter,  no 
blacksniitli,  wheelwright,  mason,  or  shoemaker  would  take 
him  as  an  apprentice;  no  shopkeeper  would  have  him  as  a 
clerk.  He  was  excluded  from  every  hotel,  inn,  and  tavern, 
and  from  everv  school  save  such  as  benevolent  persons  had 
established  for  the  especial  benefit  of  his  race. 


*  Rhode  Island  in  1784,  Connecticut  in  1784,  New  York  in  1799,  Kow  Jenej 

in  1804. 
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Delaware  forbade  free  negroes  or  mulattoes  to  enter  her 
territory  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  inhabitants.  If  any 
did,  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace  must  bid  him  depart. 
Should  he  refuse  to  go,  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  a  week  must  be 
imposed,  and  if  not  paid  the  offender  must  be  seized  and  sold 
into  slavery.*  Any  free  negro  living  in  idleness  in  Maryland, 
or  going  at  large  through  the'  State,  must  give  security  for 
good  behavior,  or  leave  the  State  within  fifteen  days  after  he 
was  ordered  to  depart.  Failing  to  go,  he  might  be  fined  thirty 
dollars.  If  he  did  not  pay  the  fine,  he  must  be  sold  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  f  Nobody  could  buy  tobacco  from  a 
free  negro  who  could  not  show  a  certificate  from  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  granted  on  the  sworn  testimony  of  two  white  per- 
sons, and  stating  that  what  he  offered  had  been  grown  or 
honestly  acquired  by  him.$  When  a  free  negro  imprisoned 
for  any  offence  was  pardoned  or  served  out  his  term,  the 
directors  of  the  penitentiary  were  required  to  give  him  thirty 
dollars  and  banish  him  from  the  State.  Should  he  be  found 
in  Maryland  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  days,  he  must  be  sold 
into  slavery  for  the  term  of  his  original  conviction.*  Vir- 
ginia would  not  suffer  a  negro  made  free  in  any  other  State 
to  take  up  residence  on  her  soil.  Such  as  were  emancipated 
must  be  numbered  and  duly  registered  in  a  book  kept  by  the 
county  clerks  or  clerks  of  the  cities,  boroughs,  and  corpora- 
tions. A  copy  of  the  registration,  specifying  his  age,  color, 
name,  by  what  court  emancipated,  and  describing  any  marks 
or  scars  on  face  and  hands,  must  be  given  him  annually,  for 
without  such  certificate  he  could  not  go  at  large,  nor  seek  em- 
ployment, nor  be  employed  by  anybody  under  the  penalty  of 
the  law.  I 

Tennessee  had  a  very  similar  restriction,'^  but  permitted 
free  negroes  to  come  within  the  State  provided  they  registered 
their  freedom  papers.  0    In  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  in  the 

♦  Laws  of  Delaware,  1811,  Chapter  CXLV. 
t  Laws  of  Maryland,  1826.  Chapter  CLXI. 
t  n)id.,  1826,  Chapter  CXCIX, 

•  n)id.,  1826,  Chapter  CCXXIX. 

I  Lawg  of  Virginia,  Revised  Code,  1819,  Chapter  III. 

^  Laws  of  Tennessee,  1806,  Chapter  XXXII ;  1807,  Chapter  C. 

^  Ibid,  1826,  Chapter  LXXIX. 
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dave-holding  States  in  general,  every  negro  or  mulatto  wl 
could  not  prove  freedom  by  documentary  evidence  might 
geiz€*d  and  gcild  into  slavery.     To  teach  a  free  negro  to  read 
write  was  an  offence  punishable  here  by  a  fine  of  thirty  dc 
lars,  there  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  elsewhere  by  laahe 
Should  free  negroes  or  their  children  gather  at  a  school 
Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  the  justice  of  the  peac 
must  break  it  up  and  lay  twenty  lashes  on  the  back  of  eac 
pupil;   in  South  Carolina  the  nearest  magistrate  must  perform* 
the  same  duty  and  infliet  the  same  punishment.     In  mam 
slave  States  free  negroes  might  not  assemble  for  any  pur 
to  a  number  greater  than  seven;  might  not  preach  the  Gospel} 
might  not  buy,  sell,  or  trade  outside  of  the  towns  or  cities 
which  they  dwelt;  might  not  enter  the  State  without  inciu 
ring  a  fine  and  running  the  risk  of  being  sold  into  shiver 
might  not  remain  in  the  State  after  they  had  gained  tlie 
freedom. 

Restrictions  of  these  kinds  were  to  be  expected  in  Stat 
where  slavery  still  existed;  they  might  easily  be  accounted  fc 
in  States  where  slavery  was  slowly  disappearing  under  tl 
workings  of  gradual  abolition  laws;  but  if  there  was  any  par 
tion  of  our  country  where  a  free  negro  should  have  been 
corded  the  common  rights  of  man,  it  was  on  the  soil  dedicate 
to  freedom  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  Unhappily,  this  w< 
far  from  being  the  case*,  for  the  constitution  of  Ohio  dcpriv< 
him  of  tlie  franchise,  and  the  first  Legislature  under  that 
stitutifin  bad  not  ended  its  secoud  session  when  by  a  law  " 
regulate  black  and  mulatto  pei^ns  "  it  laid  on  the  negro  tl 
burden  of  proving  his  right  to  be  free.  Henceforth  no  sue 
person  couM  enter  Ohio  with  intent  to  reside  or  scuttle  imle 
provided  wltli  a  '*  certificate  of  actual  freedom,^'  which  mi 
be  put  on  record.  Blacks  already  in  the  State  must  have  tbe«i 
names  recorded  and  secure  a  certificate,  for  without  it  not 
could  hire  or  employ  them,  nor  could  they  even  leave 
State. 

Jn  Indiana  their  condition  was,  if  possible,  worse.     Tl 
constitution  did  not  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  vote,  but  ti^ 
law  forbade  them  to  be  witnesses  except  in  pleas  of  the  Stat 
against  negroes  or  mulattoes,  or  in  civil  eases  where  such  per 
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were  the  only  parties.  lUiaoia  began  her  career  as  a 
ive-holding  Territory,  She  prohibited  free  negroes  to  come 
upon  her  soil;  she  decreed  that  all  such  as  did  must  leave 
within  fifteen  days  after  notice  or  receive  thirty-nine  lashes;  * 
she  accepted  the  Indiana  t  *'  act  concerning  tlie  introduction  of 
negroes  and  mukttoes,"  and  so  continued  the  system  of  regis- 
tered and  indentured  slavery  begun  when  a  part  of  Indiana; 
she  permitted  non-resident  slave-owners  to  hire  their  slaves 
to  citizens  of  Illinois  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  yet  not 
give  the  slave  his  freedom;  and  justified  her  act  with  the 
excuse  that  laborers  w^ere  wanted  to  erect  mills  and  open  up 
the  country,  and  that  salt  could  not  be  profitably  manufac- 
tured by  white  men*t  Once,  indeed,  an  effort  was  made  to 
break  down  slavery,  and  in  1817  the  Legislature  passed  a 
bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  act  concerning  the  introduction 
of  negroes  and  mulattoes  into  the  Terntory  as  authorized 
their  importation  and  indenture;  but  the  Governor  defeated 
the  attempt  with  his  veto. 

That  he  expressed  the  sentiments  of  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  people  cannot  be  doubted,  for  %vlien,  a  year  later,  a 
convention  framed  and  adopted  a  State  constitution,  it  limited 
the  franchise  to  '*  free  white  men/'  excluded  the  negro  from 
the  militia,  and  inserted  the  provision  that  each  and  every 
I>er8on  bound  to  service  by  contract  or  indenture  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Illinois  should  be  held  to  serve  out  his  time  under  the 
State  government;  but  that  children  thereafter  born  of  such 
persons  should  be  free,  the  males  at  twenty-four  and  the 
females  at  eighteen.  The  first  General  Assembly  under  the 
constitution  fastened  slavery  on  Illinois  more  firmly  than  ever 
bjr  re*^nacting  the  old  laws  regarding  free  negroes,  mulattoes, 
at^rvants,  and  slaves,  and  l)y  adopting  what  in  the  Southern 
States  would  have  been  a  slave  code.  Thenceforth  no  negro, 
no  ihulatto,  either  by  himself  or  with  his  family,  was  to  be 
Huffered  to  live  in  the  State  unless  he  produced  a  certificate 
of  freedom  bearing  the  seal  of  some  court  of  record  of  the 
State  or  Territory  whence  he  came;  nor  until  the  certificate, 
with  a  long  description  of  himself  and  of  each  member  of  his 

•  Di*r<?mher,  1815.  f  Laws  of  Indiaoa,  I  SIT,  chapter  iii,  eectioii  52. 

t  Prc&tnble  to  the  Uw  of  1814. 
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his  recapture^  was  lelony,  punisiiable  by  a  fine  of 
value  of  the  man  and  thirty  stripes  on  the  barefl 
aell  to,  or  buy  of,  or  trade  with  a  slave  or  servant  ™ 


family,  had  been  duly  recorded  in  the  county  in  which  he 
proposed  to  live.  Even  then  the  overseers  of  the  poor  might 
expel  hiin  at  any  time  they  saw  fit. 

Negroes  already  resident  in  the  State  were  required,  before 
June  first,  1819,  to  enter  their  names  with  the  circuit  clerk, 
show  him  their  evidences  of  freedom,  and  have  him  certify  to 
the  fact.  Without  such  a  certificate  a  black  man  was  to  bo 
declared  a  slave  and  a  runaway,  might  be  arrested  and  com- 
mitted by  a  justice,  might  be  advertised  for  six  weeks  by  the 
sheriff,  and,  in  default  of  a  claimant  appearing,  might  be 
sold  to  service  for  one  year  to  the  highest  bidder.  To  employ 
an  uncertificated  negro  was  to  incur  a  fine  of  a  dollar  and  a 
half  for  each  day  he  labored;  to  harbor  a  slave  or  servant, 
or  hinder  his  recapture,  was  felony,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
twice  the 
Lack;  to  sell 

without  consent  of  the  master  was  absolutely  forbidden.  If  a 
slave  was  found  ten  miles  from  home  without  a  permit,  he  was^ 
liable  to  arrest  and  flogging.  Should  he  appear  at  any  hou^j 
or  farm  without  written  j>ermission  from  his  master,  the  owner] 
of  the  place  to  which  he  came  might  give  him  ten  lashes  welli 
laid  on.  Should  he  commit  any  offence  for  which  a  white  j 
man  would  l*e  fined,  he  was  to  be  whipped  at  the  rate  of  tw^enty  j 
lashes  for  every  eight  dollars  of  fine. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  slavery  was  thiis  as  much  a] 
domestic  institution  of  Illinois  in  1820  as  of  Kentucky  or  Mifl* 
Bouri,  and  wuth  this  the  people  might  well  have  been  cotitent«.| 
But  the  excitement  stirred  up  by  the  Missouri  Compromise;' 
the  creation  beyond  the  Mississippi  of  a  slave  State  into  whichl 
thousands  of  migrating  slave-holders  were  moving;  the  sight] 
of  these  lordly  immigrants  as  they  crowded  the  roads  with 
their  long  trains  of  teams  and  negroes;  the  malicious  pleas- ^ 
ure  which  tliey  took  in  telling  tbe  people  who  had  lands  and 
farms  to  sell  how  deeply  they  regretted  that  the  antislaver 
policy  prevented  them  from  settling  in  Illinois,  and  drovej 
them  on  to  Missouri,  made  a  deep  impression.      Hiasouril 
seemed  the  promised  land,  into  wliich  all  the  rich  and  edu*i 
cated  immigrants  from  the  slave  States  were  hurrying,  to  the' 
serious  loss  of  Illinois;  and^  believing  that  this  must  go  on  90 
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long  as  Illinois  was  nominally  closed  to  slavery,  the  people 
determined  to  sweep  away  every  subterfuge,  destroy  every 
vestige  of  negro  freedom,  make  Illinois  slave  soil,  add  one 
more  nan^e  to  the  roll  of  slave  States,  arid  overturn  the  bal- 
ance preserved  by  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  Maine  and 
Missouri. 

The  contest  began  in  earnest  in  the  autumn  election  of 
1822,  when  a  new  Governor  was  to  be  chosen.    Four  candi- 
dates took  the  field.     Two  were  pronounced  advocates  of 
slavery,  and  received  together  five  thousand  votes.    Two  were 
champions  of  free  soil,  and  one  of  these,  Edward  Coles,  was 
elected  Governor  by  a  small  plurality.     Coles  was  a  native 
of  Virginia,  and  the  son  of  a  planter  and  slave-owner;  but 
during  his  college  life  he  became  convinced  that  slavery  was 
both  impolitic  and  wrong,  and  returned  home  fully  deter- 
mined if  he  ever  inherited  any  portion  of  his  father's  slaves 
to  emancipate  them  every  one.    At  twenty-two  he  did  inherit 
twenty-five  slaves,  but  other  matters  than  emancipation  then 
occupied  his  thoughts.    He  became  Private  Secretary  to  Presi- 
dent Madison,  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Russia  in  1816, 
and,  if  rumor  may  be  trusted,  was  made  register  of  a  land 
office  in  Illinois  by  Crawford  in  1819,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  Senator  Ninian  Edwards,  who  was  known 
to  be  a  supporter  of  Calhoun.    As  Coles  went  thither  by  flat- 
boat  down  the  Ohio,  he  gathered  his  slaves  about  him  one 
night,  made  them  free,  and  when  he  reached  Illinois  settled 
each  head  of  a  family  on  a  quarter  section  of  land.    Though 
Us  election  to  the  governorship  was  a  triumph  for  the  free-soil 
party,  his  opponents  carried  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
and  soon  had  a  chance  to  renew  the  struggle.    The  Governor 
in  his  first  message  made  a  bold  attack  on  slavery,  urged  the 
speedy  emancipation  of  such  as  were  held  in  bondage  because 
they  or  their  parents  were  slaves  before  the  Ordinance  of 
If  87  was  enacted,  recommended  a  revision  of  the  barbarous 
Mack  laws,  and  asked  for  vigorous  legislation  to  stop  the 
^e  of  kidnapping. 

His  remarks  were  referred  to  a  committee,  which  presented 

I     as  a  report  a  long  account  of  the  establishment  of  slavery  in 
^Uinoia,  claimed  that  the  condition  imposed  by  Virginia  in 
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lier  deed  of  cession  that  the  settlers  at  Kaakaskia,  Tinoenn« 
and  elsewhere  '^  should  have  their  possessions  and  titles  co: 
firmed  to  them,"  could  not  be  disregarded  and  their  slaves 
free,  and  ended  with  a  resolution  that  the  Legislature  should 
recommend  the  voters  at  the  next  election  for  members  of 
the  General  ^\ssemblj  to  vote  for  or  against  a  convention  t^ 
amend  the  constitution  and  make  Illinois  a  slave  State.     Th^ 
report  was  adopted,  but  to  pass  the  resolution  required  a  two- 
third  vote  in  both  branches.     The  Senate  was  almost  unai 
mouslj  in  favor;  in  the  House  one  vote  was  wanted,  and 
get  it  the  pro-slavery  men  perpetrated  that  foul  deed  of  whicl 
the  history  of  legislation  in  our  country  affords  many  instance 
At  the  opening  of  the  session  a  contested  election  case  had 
been  heard  and  settled  in  favor  of  a  member  who  agreed 
give  his  %'ote  for  the  re-election  of  United  States  Senator  Je 
B.  Thomas^  who  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  Misaouf 
Compromise  as  the  originator  in  the  Senate  of  the  thirty-sL 
thirty  provision.*    So  far  the  member  was  willing  to  go;  bul 
when  nothing  could  induce  him  to  give  the  one  vote  nee<l€ 
to  send  down  to  the  people  the  question  of  a  constitutiona 
convention,  he  was  unseated  and  his  place  given  to  his 
testant,  a  strong  pro-slavery  man,  by  the  help  of  whoee  vat 
the  resolution  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

While  the  resolution  to  unseat  was  under  debate  the  ctt 
zens  of  Vandalia,  then  the  capital  of  Illinois,  carried  away 
excitement,  marched  about  the  streets  one  night  with  a  h\\ 
ing  e(&gy  of  the  sitting  member,  and  demanded  a  **  eonvefl 
tiou  or  death."     \Vlien  the  resolution  was  carried  and  th^ 
old  member  unseated,  the  pro-slavery  party  went  wild  witl 
delight,  lit  up  the  town,  formed  a  procession,  headed  by 
judges,  candidates  for  the  governorship,  senators,  and  inei 
bers  of  the  Legislature,  and  marched  to  the  home  of  Govern<^ 
Coles,  whom  they  grossly  insulted.    Still  later  their  joy  found 
vent  in  public  dinners,  where  such  toasts  were  drunk  as  **  Thi 
enemies  of  the  convention:  may  they  ride  a  porcupine  saddli 
on  a  hard  trotting  horse  a  long  journey  without  money 
friends";  "May  those  individuals  who  are  opposed  to 


*  Historj  of  the  People  of  the  United  St&tef,  rol.  k,  pp.  &d9-59L 
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cause,  before  the  next  election  abandon  Illinois";  "The 
State  of  Illinois:  the  ground  is  good,  prairie  in  abundance; 
give  us  plenty  of  negroes,  a  little  industry,  and  she  will  dis- 
tribute her  treasures."  * 

The  question  whether  Illinois  should  or  should  not  become 
a  slave  State  having  thus  been  referred  to  the  people,  the 
most  exciting  canvass  they  had  yet  known  commenced  in 
earnests    One  who  lived  at  the  time  and  saw  it  declares  that 
men   and   women   took   part;    that   families   and   neighbor- 
hoods were  divided  and  arrayed  one  against  another;  that 
personal  encounters  were  of  constant  occurrence;  and  that 
at  times  the  whole  State  seemed  ready  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion by  an  appeal  to  arms.f    Every  known  means  of  election- 
eering was  resorted  to  and  vigorously  used.    Newspapers  were 
established,  and  their  columns  crowded  with  articles  written 
by  the  ablest  men.     Pamphlets  were  printed  by  thousands 
and  circulated  broadcast.    Men  were  sent  over  the  State  scat- 
tering handbills.     Antislavery  societies  were  organized  with 
branches  everywhere.     Ministers  of  the  Gospel  ranged  the 
counties,  distributing  tracts  and  pamphlets.     The  stump  ora- 
tors were  ceaseless  in  their  exertions.    Denominational  disputes 
far  more  bitter  then  than  now  were  forgotten  for  the  moment, 
and  Sunday  after  Sunday  the  preachers  thundered  their  de- 
nunciations against  "spreading  the  great  sin."    After  eighteen 
months  of  such  canvassing,  the  election  day  came,  on  August 
second,  1824.      When  it  ended,  the  pro-slavery  men  were 
beaten;  the  people  had  decided  against  a  convention  by  a  ma- 
jority of  nearly  seventeen  hundred  votes; :{:    Never  had  such  an 
election  been  held;  more  than  eleven  thousand  voters  went  to 
the  polls.*    How  deeply  the  people  were  moved  is  well  shown 
ty  the  fact  that  seven  thousand  more  votes  were  given  in  Au- 
gust, 1824,  on  the  question  of  calling  a  convention  than  were 
cast  at  the  presidential  election  three  months  later.  || 

*  A  History  of  niiDois.    Thomas  Ford.     Pp.  62,  68.    A  Complete  History  of 
I^oisfrom  1678  to  1878.    DaTidsoD  and  Stuv6.    Pp.  828-826. 

f  Xj  Own  Time.    John  Reynolds.    P.  168. 
t  For  a  oonTention,  4,972 ;  against  it,  6,640. 

*  On  the  oonvention  question,  11,612 ;  all  presidential  candidates,  4,682. 

I  For  details  of  the  yote  by  counties,  see  Hlinois,  Historical  and  Statistical 
^XoMi.    Vol  i,  p.  824. 
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New  Jersey  as  early  as  1807  disfranelused  her  free  negrc 
outright.     New  York  in  1813,  and  again  in  1815,  follow( 
the  example,  and  by  a  shameful  and  unconstitutional  lai 
sought  to  deprive  them  of  the  ballot.    ITnder  the  eonstitiitioil 
any  male  with  twenty  pounds  of  freehold  estate,  or  payir 
an  annual  rent  of  forty  shiHings  a  year,  was  entitled  to  vot 
if  he  posi?essed  the  necessary  qualifications  of  age  and  rea 
denoe,  and  had  been  assessed  and  paid  State  or  county  taxe 
But  all  this,  if  he  were  a  black  male,  counted  for  nothin 
under  the  law.    He  must  go  l>efore  the  register  of  deeds  anc 
under  oath  and  at  much  cost,  pro\'e  that  he  was  a  free  black 
and  not  a  slave.    If  the  register  was  satisfied  with  the  proo^ 
the  negro  must  be  measured  and  his  stature  noted  on  a  eertil 
catc  of  freedom,  which,  with  a  vast  deal  of  other  matter 
must  be  entered  on  record.     The  cost  was  twelve  shilling 
Five  days  l>efore  each  election  the  negro  citizen  must  go 
to  the  register,  buy  a  certified  copy  of  the  record  to  ahoi 
to  the  inspectors  of  election,  who,  if  he  came  without  ti 
transcript,  might  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  vote,  though 
possessed  every  qualification  prescribed  in  the  State  constitt 
tion** 

For  this  New  York  made  some  atonement,  in  ISIT,  by  il 
passage  of  a  law  proriding  that  on  July  fourth,  1827,  slave? 
should  cease  in  the  State,  and  every  slave  within  her  bounds 
become  free.t 


*  While  the  bill  wns  before  the  Coimdl  of  Revbton,  Chttncdlor  Kent  pn 
ftga'mat  it.     New  York  Eveniug  Poet,  April  11,  1815.     But  it  passed  Ukd  1 
law  In  1815.    For  the  protect  of  the  free  negroes  In  miias  meeting  assemblal,  i 
The  Evening  Post,  April  18,  1815. 

f  The  gfftdtial  abolition  act  of  1799  ordered  that  all  childfcn  bom  of  tlilj 
parents  after  Jaty  1 4th  of  that  year  should  be  free — the  females  at  iwcntT-fl 
years  of  age  and  the  males  at  twentj-t'ight.     In  1817  the  OoTemor,  Daniel  ] 
Tompkins*^  eameatly  recommcndwi  "  the  Legislature  to  e^tnbUsh  some  fniure  d»j»" 
not   more   remote   than   the   4tb   of  July,  1827,  on  which  slavery  shall 
within  this  State.     Before  the  arrival  of  that  period  most  colored  pertkons 
previously  to  the  I4th  of  July,  1799  (and  all  others  are  now  free  by  the  eilntt^C 
laws),  will  have  bec»me  of  very  little  value  to  their  owners.     Indeed,  tnaiiy  f>f 
them  will  by  that  time  have  become  an  ci pensive  burden.     To  fix  a  day  I 
remote  for  general  emandpaiioa  will  consequently  impair  in  a  vety  small  t 
any  private  ri;zht,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  consistent  with  the  bumftaii^ 
and  justice  of  a  free  and  happy  people/* — Message  of  January  28^  1617. 
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The  social  conditions  which  prompted  the  New  York  law 
of  1815  found  a  general  expression  a  year  later,  when  men 
both  North  and  South  joined  heartily  in  founding  and  pro- 
moting the  American  Society  for  the  Colonization  of  Free 
People  of  Color  of  the  United  States  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
ridding  the  country  of  what  was  described  as  "  a  dangerous 
and  useless  part  of  the  commimity."  *     From  the  day  it  was 
founded  at  Washington  to  the  day  when  every  black  became  a 
free  man  the  spirit  which  animated  this  famous  society  was 
one  hopeless  despondency  over  the  condition  of  the  free  black 
in  the  United  States.    To  release  the  slave,  to  mitigate  the  hor- 
rors of  slavery,  to  raise  up  those  whose  happy  lot  it  was  to  be 
free,  formed  no  part  of  its  mission.    It  is  no  abolition  society, 
exclaimed  one  member.     The  emancipation  of  slaves  or  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition,  with  moral,  intellectual,  and 
political  improvement  of  the  people  of  color  within  the  United 
States,  said  the  Board  of  Managers,  are  objects  foreign  to  the 
powers  of  this  society.    To  the  slave-holders,  said  another  au- 
thority, we  address  ourselves  in  a  tone  of  conciliation  and  sym- 
pathy.   We  know  their  rights  and  we  respect  them,  t  We  hold 
their  slaves,  as  we  hold  their  other  property,  sacred.  $     The 
purpose  of  the  society,  said  its  constitution,  is  to  be  exclusively 
directed  to  the  colonization  of  free  blacks  in  Africa;*  and  this 
purpose  it  sought  to  accomplish  because  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  any  hope  of  their  improvement  in  America.     The  public 
utterances  of  its  officers  and  distinguished  members;  the  pages 
of  the  African  Kepository,  which  did  duty  as  its  official  organ; 
the  annual  reports;  the  addresses  delivered  before  the  State 
societies;  the  memorials  sent  up  to  the  Legislatures  of  almost 

*  See  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  yoI.  iy,  pp.  667-568. 

t  ''We  hold  their  slaves,  as  we  hold  their  other  property,  sacred.*'  Speech  of 
^'  S.  Green  before  New  Jersey  Colonization  Society. — ^African  Repository,  vol.  i, 

t  **To  the  slave-holder  they  address  themselves  in  a  tone  of  conciliation  and 
"yinptthy.    We  know  your  rights,  they  say,  and  we  respect  them." — Ibid.,  vol. 

*  Art  IL  **  The  object  to  which  its  attention  is  to  be  exclusively  directed  is  to 
NiDote  aad  execute  a  plan  for  colonizing  (with  their  consent)  the  free  people  of 
ttlor  residing  in  our  country,  in  Africa,  or  such  other  place  as  C!ongress  shall 
^  most  expedient.'' 

VOL.  v. — 14 
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every  State,  teem  with  desc'riptions  of  the  free  blacks.     The^ 
are  held  up  to  the  community  as  *^  a  horde  of  miserable 
pie,  aubsL^ting  by  plunder";*  as  **  a  greater  nuisanee  than 
slaves^';  as  *' a  vile  excrescence  upon  society";  as  "  a  cur 
and  contagion  ";  as  *'  the  most  degraded,  the  most  abandone 
race  oil  earth."     Even  Clay  joined  heartily  iu  these  denuncia-J 
tious,  and  repeatedly  gave  it  as  his  belief  that  of  all  descripJ 
tiona  of  our  population  they  were  the  very  worst. 

In  justice  to  the  men  who  spoke  and  wrote  in  this  wise^ 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  animated  by  no  spirit^ 
of  hatred  of  the  negro,  free  or  slave.  They  were,  in  their 
own  opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of  a  large  part  of  the  com- 
munity, a  band  of  philanthropic  gentlemen  earnestly  laboring] 
for  the  welfare  of  a  down-trodden  race.  But  this  welfaro* 
could  not  be  secured  in  America.  Our  habits,  our  feeling^s^ 
our  prejudices,  they  would  argue — prejudices  which  neither^ 
refinement,  nor  education,  nor  reason,  nor  religion  can  over^ 
come — doom  the  negro  to  a  degradation  inevitable  and  incur- 
able.  The  blackness  of  their  skins,  a  constant  reminder  of  theif  j 
origin  and  fonner  condition  of  servitude,  sets  up  a  barriei 
which  k  to  stand  forever  between  them  and  the  white.  Thcyl 
lielong  by  birth  to  the  very  lowest  rank  in  society,  and  froraj 
that  rank,  be  their  industry,  their  enterprise,  their  wcaltl 
ever  so  great,  they  cannot  rise.  They  form  a  class  out  ot 
which  no  individual  can  be  elevated,  and  below  which  none 
can  be  sunk.  Thci'e  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  in  whieli'j 
a  negro  or  a  mulatto  can  be  elected  to  Congress,  or  sent  to  the 


IT 


♦  From  the  Afrfcftn  Repository  n  few  eitractd  muy  be  Uken  es  sp^diiienii: 

**  There  ia  a  ctMi  unoafr  ub,  introduced  hj  Tlolenoe,  notoriotiiily  igixiraiil,  Am 
gmdedf  and  miserftble,  tneautlj  difteaaed»  broken  spiriU'd,  acted  upou  bj  no  motbet 
to  honorable  exertions,  Bcaicely  rea4?ht?ii  in  iheir  debai^onient  hj  tb«  lM«?«oIf| 
lig^ht^ — the  claj»s»  U  the  free  blacks,**^ African  Repository,  toL  i,  p.  <18L 

"  Free  blacks  are  a  greater  niiisMince  than  even  Blares  them8<»lTes,***-4hUI^ 
foL  ii,  p,  189. 

^^  Thie  claai  of  persona  a  cutm  and  contagion  whereTcr  tbej  realde.**— IMd, 
ToL  ill,  p.  203. 

**  Averse  to  labor,  with  no  incentiYCfl  to  induatry,  or  Tnoliree  to  leaped,  thcf 
malotKiii  A  prt'caHoue  cilsfcnco  by  petty  thefts  and  pltindor." — Ibid.,  vol.  tu  p  1*^* 

"An  anonmlouji  race  of  beinga  the  most  depraved  upon  earth.** — IhhU., 
▼II,  p.  380. 
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Legislature,  or  seated  on  the  bench,  or  made  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  or  put  in  command  of  a  company  of  militia. 
Where  can  they  ride  in  the  same  coach,  or  sit  at  the  same 
table,  or  mingle  in  society  with  the  white?  Where  will  the 
white  working-man  labor  at  the  same  bench,  or  plough  in  the 
same  field,  or  toil  on  the  same  building  with  a  black  man? 
Every  incentive  to  industry  and  good  conduct  which  arises 
from  the  hope  of  advancement  in  this  world  is  taken  from 
him.  What  can  it  profit  him  to  be  educated,  or  refined,  or 
rich?  Looking  forward  to  no  honorable  distinction,  aiming 
at  no  excellence,  the  negro  makes  no  efforts  beyond  such  as 
are  necessary  to  supply  his  daily  wants.  With  loss  of  hope 
comes  loss  of  desire,  and  the  debasement  which  as  a  slave  was 
compulsory  becomes  habitual  and  voluntary  with  the  free 
negro  and  his  children  after  him.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
statistics  of  crime  present  him  in  a  horrible  light.  A  million 
three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  whites  in  New  York  furnish 
four  hundred  and  eighty  convicts,  while  thirty-nine  thousand 
negroes  contribute  one  hundred  and  fifty.  In  Pennsylvania 
it  is  worse.  Her  million  whites  send  three  hundred  and  ten 
convicts  to  the  penitentiaries,  and  her  thirty  thousand  free 
blacks  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Li  the  main,  this  description  of  the  status  of  the  free 
black  man  was  true.  But,  however  praiseworthy  in  the  eyes 
of  the  friends  of  colonization  may  have  been  the  purpose  for 
which  the  picture  was  drawn,  the  effect  of  it  on  the  commu- 
nity was  bad.  The  degradation,  the  misery,  the  viciousness 
of  the  free  negro  was  held  up  before  the  people  not  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  sympathy,  not  for  the  purpose  of  impress- 
ing the  fact  that  this  degradation  was  the  result  of  unjust 
prejudices  and  cruel  laws  which  it  was  the  duty  of  Christians 
and  civilized  men  to  overcome  and  repeal,  but  in  order  to 
persuade  them  to  contribute  money  to  get  rid  of  the  despised 
class  by  sending  it  to  Africa.  The  feeling  aroused  was  not 
such  as  prompted  States  to  establish  penitentiaries  for  the  re- 
'onn  of  criminals;  to  give  the  prisoners  in  the  jails  good  food, 
clothes,  and  warm  cells,  and  not  such  as  force  the  creditor  to 
^  merciful  to  the  debtor;  led  men  to  found  Bible  societies, 
^  societies,  and  temperance  societies;    send  missionaries 
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to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  educate  children  of  evil-dis- 
posed   parents    that    they    might    become    honest    men    and 
women,  but  one  of  hostility.     The  negro  was  past  all  reforma- 
tion.    He  must  be  encouraged  to  go  to  Africa,  and  no  easiefj 
way  of  inducing  him  to  go  could  be  devised  than  to  keej 
him  in  a  debased  condition  in  the  United  States,    All  attempt 
for  his  betterment,  therefore,  were  frowned  down  or  ojx'nlj 
resisted  by  the  Colonization  Society.     Slavery  must  not  h 
abolished,  either  immediately  or  gradually,  because  that  would 
increase  the  evil  by  making  the  free  negroes  ten  times  mar 
numerous.    The  slave  must  not  be  manumitted  save  ou  condi 
tion  that  he  would  go  to  Africa. 

Had  this  view  been  confined  to  a  few  men,  it  would  havo 
been  serious  enough  in  its  consequences.  But,  unhappily,  i^ 
was  vigomusly  indorsed  by  legislatures,  by  religious  Ixxlic 
by  churches,  by  statesmen,  and  by  Congress^  till  the  people 
were  quite  convinced  that  the  African  race  was  past  all 
demption,  and  that  the  deportation  to  Africa  was  all  the  cofi 
sideration  to  which  a  free  negro  was  entitled. 

It  was  natural  that  results  of  this  state  of  feeling  toward 
the  black  man  should  be  quick  to  show  themselves,  and  that 
a  wUlingnesa  to  strip  him  of  the  few  privileges  he  posaeased 
should  be  widely  manifest.     Statistics  had  often  been  cited 
to  prove  that  free  blacks  furnished  more  criminals  in  proper 
tion  to  their  nimibers  than  whites.     But  when  the  census 
Ib'JO  revealed  the  fact  that  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  ne 
groes  made  one  seventy-fifth  of  the  tot^l  i>opulation,  thej 
contributed  one  sixth  of  the  criminals,*  the  House  of  liepi^l 
sentatives  took  tlie  alarm  at  what  it  considered  '*  the  iner 
of  a  species  of  population  wdiich  threatened  to  become  boti 
injurious  and  burdensome/^  f  and   determined  to  take 
necessary  steps  to  check  it  by  legislation.     A  committee  waij 
therefore  appointed  and  bidden  to  consider  the  expedieiic| 
of  making  alterations  in  the  laws  concerning  the  admiasioEl 
into  residence  in  Massachusetts  of  free  negroes  and  nmUttooa*' 


^  The  popiiktioQ  wfti  538,000,  of  which  ^,000  were  negrooB.    The  canwku  I* 
1820  were  814,  of  wht>m  ftO  were  btaoka. 

f  Koie*  OD  the  ni5tof7  of  StaTery  in  MwMcliufoiU.    G.   H,  Mooaiv  PP- 
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The  duty  thus  assigned  was  far  from  a  pleasant  one,  and  the 
report  when  made  was  a  curious  mixture  of  apologies  for  the 
appointment  of  the  committee,  and  excuses  for  doing  noth- 
ing. On  the  first  of  January,  1821,  the  black  convicts  in  the 
State  prison,  the  committee  said,  formed  the  one  hundred  and 
fortynsixth  part  of  the  black  population  of  the  State,  while 
the  white  convicts  were  but  the  twenty-one  hundred  and 
fortieth  part  of  the  white  population.  This  was  reason  enough 
for  considering  the  expediency  of  suflFering  such  a  disorderiy 
set  of  persons  to  remain  in  Massachusetts.  But  just  what  kind 
of  legislation  was  needed  the  committee  "  found  it  impos- 
sible "  to  decide. 

No  decision  was  needed,  for  there  was  then  on  the  statute- 
books  of  Massachusetts  a  law  enacted  in  1788,*  and  entitled 
"  an  act  for  suppressing  and  punishing  of  rogues,  vagabonds, 
common  beggars,  and  other  idle,  disorderiy,  and  lewd  per- 
sons." It  provided  that  no  person  "  being  an  African  or 
negro  "  should  tarry  within  the  Commonwealth  for  more  than 
two  months,  unless  he  were  a  subject  of  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  or  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  United  States.  It  decreed 
that  if  he  did,  any  justice  of  the  peace  on  complaint  must 
order  him  to  depart  within  ten  days,  and,  failing  to  go,  must 
commit  him  to  await  the  action  of  a  Court  of  Sessions  of  the 
Peace,  and  it  gave  that  Court  power,  should  he  be  found 
guilty,  to  sentence  him  to  be  whipped  ten  stripes,  to  be  again 
ordered  to  depart  out  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  repeat 
the  punishment  as  often  as  the  offender  failed  to  obey. 

The  committee  having  unearthed  this  old  law,  and  suppos- 
ing that  it  had  never  been  enforced,  cited  it  as  an  illustration 
of  the  folly  of  such  legislation,  condemned  it  as  arbitrary  in 
its  principles,  and  in  its  operations  repugnant  to  the  institu- 
tions, feelings,  and  practices  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
and  asked  to  be  discharged  from  further  consideration  of  the 
matter.     In  two  respects  the  committee  erred.     In  the  first 
place,  the  law  was  not  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  Massachusetts,  and  remained  on  the  statute-books  till  1834. 

*  Mardi  26, 1788.    An  account  of  the  law  is  giren  in  G.  11.  Moore's  History 
otSlaTery  in  MasMMjhuietts,  pp.  228-229. 
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In  tlie  second  place,  it  bad  been  enforced  on  at  least  one  «^cca- ' 
sion,  and  enforced  so  vigorously  that  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  blacks — negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians — were  ordered 
by  name  to  leave  the  State.* 

While  the  committee  in  Massachusetts  was  preparing  their  ^ 
report,  a  convention  was  in  session  at  Albany  amending  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,     Of  all  the  man} 
questions  this  revision  made  it  necessary  to  discuss,  the  most 
serious  %vas  the  franchise;  for  it  was,  in  truth,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  restrictions  which  then  kept  thousands  of  men 
from  the  pulls  that  the  convention  had  been  called  and  the 
members  elected.     Yet  here,  again^  the  free  negro  was  ftt-^ 
tacked  and  his  rights  as  a  voter  were  diminished.     Under  the 
old  constitution,  '*  every  male  inhabitant  of  full  age  *'  who] 
owned  a  f I'eehold  worth  twenty  pounds,  or  paid  a  rent  of  for 
shillings,  and  had  been  rated  and  paid  taxes,  was  entitled  to 
vote*     In  the  new  constitution  it  was  now  proposed  to  limil 
the  franchise  to  "  white  male  citizens."  f    Blacks,  it  was  flaid 
are  not  fit  to  vote.     They  are  too  degraded  to  estimate  th€ 
value  or  use  with  discretion  so  important  a  right.     In  their 
hands  the  ballot  mil  always  be  at  the  service  of  the  riehe 
buyer*     Grant  them  emancipation,  grant  them  the  protectitml 
iif  your  laws  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  put! 
not  into  their  hands  a  weapon  wherewith  to  destroy 
What   privilege   have   yon    ever   conferred,    what   pmtectioul 
have  you  ever  granted,  that  has  not  been  abused  by  themn 
Look  at  the  calendars  of  your  courts,  at  your  prisons,  alms- 
houses, bridewells,  and  penitentiaries,  and  see  what  a  blackj 
host  meets  your  eye.     ^lore  than  one  third  of  the  convictai 
are  of  your  sable  population.     Public  sentiment  forbids  their 
enfranchisc»ment.     If  that  sentiment  should  alter,  if  the  tltneJ 
ever  comes  when  negroes  are  raised  to  the  level  of  white  raeuij 
are  invited  to  your  tables,  sit  in  your  pews,  ride  in  yo« 


*  Ha^sacliufletti  Mercury,  September  Id,  ISOO,    See  alM  Oonnmencliil  A<)v«^] 
tiscr  (Now  York  city),  September  SO,  1800;  Oftsette  of  Hit;  Tnited  States  8«pUim^J 
ber  28,  1800,  tnd  Mooro'§  Notes  on  the  Hiatory  of  SliiTcrj  in  UajMcliiMHti^  ] 
281-2^6, 

f  Deb&tes  And  Procrc^bgs  of  tb^  OoDTcntion  of  tb«  Si4t«  of  Kew  Tork*  Mi^ 
%t  the  Capitol  in  the  city  of  Albaixjr,  August,  1821,  p.  9^, 
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coaches,  serve  in  the  militia,  and  are  summoned  as  jurors, 
then  it  will  be  in  order  to  call  a  new  convention,  to  frame 
a  new  constitution  suitable  to  a  new  condition  of  society.* 

Nothing  which  the  friends  of  the  negro  could  say  availed 
anything,  and  when  the  constitution  came  from  the  conven- 
tion it  gave  the  franchise  to  every  white  male  citizen  who 
had  been  one  year  a  resident  of  the  State,  had  paid  a  tax,  or 
had  served  on  the  militia,  or  had  been  a  fireman  in  any  city, 
town,  or  village,  or,  having  lived  three  years  in  the  State, 
had  labored  on  the  highways  or  paid  an  equivalent,  but  de- 
nied it  to  every  "  man  of  color  "  who  had  not  been  for  three 
years  a  resident  of  the  State  and  did  not  own  a  freehold  worth 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  above  all  debts  and  incum- 
brances, on  which  he  had  paid  a  tax  within  a  year  before  the 
day  of  election. 

But  the  heaviest  of  all  restrictions  was  now  imposed  by 
South  Carolina.  Late  one  afternoon  in  May,  1822,  a  citizen 
of  Charleston  called  on  the  intendant  and  stated  that  a  favorite 
slave  had  confided  information  which  led  him  to  believe  that 
the  blacks  were  planning  a  revolt  and  insurrection.  The  cor- 
poration was  instantly  summoned,  the  slave  sent  for,  and  by 
his  testimony  an  investigation  was  started  which  led  step  by 
step  to  the  detection  of  a  projected  negro  rising  on  a  certain 
Sunday  night  in  June.  The  arrest  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  blacks  promptly  followed.  Thirty-five  were  executed, 
thirty-one  were  transported  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  or 
of  the  United  States,  t  and  with  these  energetic  measures  the 
meditated  insurrection  was  stamped  out  in  the  very  nick  of 
time. 

Those  who  hunted  down  the  conspirators  and  brought  them 
to  the  gallows  attributed  the  plot  to  the  influence  of  a  free 
negro  of  uncommon  ability,  to  religious  fanaticism,  and  the 
secession  of  a  large  body  of  blacks  from  the  white  Methodist 
Church  and  the  formation  of  an  African  Methodist  Church, 

*  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  cf  New  York,  Au- 
gust,  1821,  |yp.  101-106. 

f  An  Account  of  the  Late  Intended  Insurrection  among  a  Portion  of  the 
Blanks  of  tliis  City.  Published  by  the  authority  of  the  Corporation  of  Charleston, 
1822. 
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to  the  facilities  for  confeiierating  afforded  by  the  extreme  f 
diligence  with  which  masters  in  Charleston  treated  theb  slaves, 
and  to  the  course  which  certain  discussions  had  lately  tnken  in 
Congress**  For  each  of  these  a  remedy  was  found  immediate* 
ly.  The  African  Church,  described  as  ''^a  hotbed  in  which  th 
germ  [of  insurrection]  might  well  be  expected  to  spring  int 
life  and  vigor  "  was  dia&olved.  Masters  put  a  more  careful 
watch  on  their  slaves.  The  Coi-poration  rigorously  enforced 
the  negro  ordinance,  and  when  the  Legislature  met  a  law  waa 
enacted  especially  directed  against  negroes  from  foreign  parts. 
The  testimony  at  the  trials  brought  out  the  fact  that  efforts 
had  again  and  again  been  made  to  secure  aid  from  San 
mingo,  and  that  lettei*s  on  the  subject  had  been  carried  bac! 
and  forth  hy  negroes  on  the  ships  visiting  Charleston.  Th 
new  law,  therefore,  provided  that  the  moment  a  vessel  entei 
a  port  of  South  Carolina  with  a  free  negro  or  a  person  ol 
color  on  board  he  should  be  seized*  He  might  be  serving 
cook,  steward,  mariner,  or  in  some  other  capacity,  and  havi 
no  intention  of  remaining  in  the  State;  he  might  be  a  sub- 
ject of  a  foreign  power;  he  might  be  a  citizen  of  a  fret? 
State;  but  it  mattered  not.  The  sheriff  must  board  the  yesBel, 
drag  the  negro  to  the  jail,  and  keep  him  there  till  the  sliijij 
had  cleared  out  and  was  ready  to  sail.  Then  the  master  mi 
pay  all  costs  of  detention  and  carry  the  man  away,  or  he  woul^ 
become  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  or  impridoii^ 
ment  for  two  months,  and  the  negro  would  be  sold  as  a  slave 
Scarcely  had  the  law  been  placed  on  the  statute-bookl 
when  a  general  seizure  of  negro  cooks  and  sailors  began,  and' 
in  a  little  wliile  forty-one  slu}is  in  the  harbor  of  Charlestoa. 
alone  were  deprived  of  one  or  more  hands.  Indeed,  from 
British  trader  almost  the  entire  crew  was  taken.  The  vnj 
tains  of  the  vessels  at  once  applied  for  relief  to  the  judge  d 
the  United  States  District  Court,  who  urged  them  to  seek 
dress  in  the  courts  of  the  State,  and  requested  the  disfrici 
attorney  to  lend  his  aid,  A  teat  case  was  accordingly  maM 
up,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpns^  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  thd 
arrest  of  the  men,  was  sued  out,  and,  the  sheriff  having 


«  An  Acoouat  of  the  Ute  Intended  Injurreotioa,  etc,  pp.  29,  S(X 
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turned  that  they  were  arrested  under  the  law  of  1822,  a 
motion  was  made  for  a  discharge  on  the  ground  that  the  law 
was  unconstitutional.  But  the  lower  Court  decided  that  it 
was  constitutional;  the  upper  Court,  on  appeal,  was  divided, 
and  the  prisoners  remained  in  custody  of  the  sheriflF.*  Ulti- 
mately they  were  released;  but  meantime  the  American  cap- 
tains addressed  Congress,  while  such  as  were  British  subjects 
complained  to  Canning.  He  remonstrated  vigorously,f  and 
was  assured  by  Adams  that  the  practice  should  be  put  a  stop 
to;  yet  it  went  on,  and  very  soon  another  British  subject — 
a  negro  seaman  bom  in  Jamaica — was  in  the  clutches  of 
the  law. 

This  time  suit  was  brought  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendumj  discharg- 
ing the  man  from  confinement  absolutely;  or,  failing  this, 
for  a  writ  de  homine  replegiandoy  for  his  release  on  bail.  The 
purpose  was  to  try  the  validity  of  the  law  under  which  he 
was  held.  Council  for  the  plaintiflF  argued  that  the  act  of 
1822  was  unconstitutional  for  two  reasons:  In  the  first  place, 
it  violated  the  sole  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  trade,  be- 
cause it  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  navigation  and  the 
employment  of  seamen,  and  drove  from  the  ports  of  South 
Carolina  all  ships,  foreign  or  domestic,  with  free  negroes  on 
board.  In  the  second  place,  it  violated  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  by  which  the  right  to  engage  in  commerce  with  the 
United  States  was  guaranteed  to  every  British  subject. 

To  this  the  defence  made  answer  that  a  sovereign  State 
has  the  right  to  interdict  the  entry  of  foreigners  into  her  do- 
minion; that  South  Carolina  was  a  sovereign  State  prior  to 
and  at  the  time  of  her  entrance  into  the  Federal  compact;  that 
her  sovereign  right  to  exclude  free  negroes  from  other  States 
was  one  she  had  not,  and  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
her  slave  population  could  not,  surrender  to  the  Federal  Gov- 

*  The  Hemoria]  of  Sundry  Masters  of  Vessels  lying  in  the  Port  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  to  the  House  of  Representatives  is  in  the  American  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, March  26,  1S28;  InNiles's  Raster,  March  15,  1828,  pp.  31,  82;  Executive 
I^apers,  No.  76,  Seventeenth  Congress,  Second  Session,  vol.  v. 

f  For  Canning's  note  and  Adams's  reply,  see  Nilcs's  Register,  November  29 
1824. 
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enimont;  that  from  the  Tery  foundation  of  the  Government 
each  State  made  such  laws  regarding  the  entry  and  stay  of  for- 
eigners as  its  local  fjoliey  required ;  that  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania had  establijshed  health  laws  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  diseased  men;  that  ilassachusetts  had  forbidden  the 
entry  of  felons  and  paupers  of  Europe;  and  that  by  exactly  xl 
same  right  South  Carolina  had  stopped  the  importation  of  fr 
negroes.  MTien  New  York  quarantined  ships  fi-om  Sout 
Carolina,  an<l  made  it  felony  for  a  citizen  of  Charleston  to  leais 
the  quarantine  ground,  nobody  protested.  But  when  Soutl 
Carolina  confined  a  negro  ciX)k  from  New  York  to  a  particular 
spot  in  Charleston,  the  cry  of  unconstitutionality  was  heat 
New  York  thought  men  from  disease-infected  regions  dange 
ous  to  her  stifety;  South  Carolina  thought  free  negroes  fr 
from  the  lecturers  of  an  abcjlition  society  equally  menacing 
her  safety  and  welfare^  and  re(iuired  them  to  live  on  a  partict 
lar  enclosure.  Each  was  exercising  the  right  which  Natur 
and  necessity  sanctioned,  and  which  South  Carolina  had 
intention  of  relinquishing.*  That  the  law  could  not  be  et 
forced  without  clashing  with  the  Federal  right  to  regulat 
commerce  was  admitted. 

The  defence  were  careful  not  to  point  out  the  fact  that  Ne^ 
Y^ork  did  not  charge  quarantined  negro  sailors  with  boar 
lodging,  and  fees,  and  sell  them  into  slavery  if  they  eoul 
not  pay.     Nevertheless,  it  was  absolutely  nece^isary  for 
State  to  enact  the  law  in  question;    ex  necessifafej  it  wag 
power  South  Carolina  must  and  would  use,  and,  **  if  a  di^oh 
tion  of  the  Union  must  be  the  alternative,  they  were  ready  to' 
abide  by  the  result/*  t 

The  Court  df*cided  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  equivalent  to  a  declai 
of  war  on  Great  Britain.  No  little  excitement  folio  we 
decision;  but  the  seizure  of  negroes  went  on  just  the  eamep 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  another  British  ahip  was 


♦  These  views  nro  clrtboratcly  gtataJ  in  The  Arpunipnt  of  Detijftniin  rmnimit 
tiling  in  the  cise  of  the  &rn^0t  of  the  reraon  claiming  to  be  m  UniiBh  »«flin«n» 
under  the  third  «ecti<m  of  the  Hi  Ate  Act  of  December^  18*22,  in  relaiJoii  to  Kegroos 
etCi  before  the  Hon-  Jml^'e  Johnson,  etc,  Ch«rle«ton,  1828. 

f  Sd$  Jud^c  Johnson's  dccisioD  in  Nilcs^s  Be^ster,  September  6,  l$iS.     ^ 
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boarded  and  four  free  blacks,  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  were 
dragged  by  the  sheriflF  from  the  deck.  The  master  was  put 
to  heavy  expense  in  securing  the  release  of  his  men,  and, 
on  reaching  Liverpool,  complained  to  the  president  of  His 
Majesty's  Board  of  Trade.*  Another  protest,  more  vigorous 
than  the  first,  now  came  from  the  British  Minister,  and  Adams 
referred  the  law  to  Attorney-General  Wirt  for  an  opinion. 
Wirt  pronounced  it  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  a  regulation  of 
trade  by  a  State,  and  therefore  unconstitutional  and  void; 
and  this  opinion,  together  with  the  protest  of  the  British 
Minister,  was  sent  by  Adams  to  the  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  transmitted  them  to  the  Legislature  when  it  met.f 

Each  branch  passed  resolutions  which  the  other  would 
not  accept.  Those  from  the  Senate  declared  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  guard  against  insurrections  among  its 
colored  population,  and  to  regulate  any  cause  which  might 
produce  it;  that  "this  duty  is  paramount  to  all  laws,  all 
treaties,  all  constitutions  ";  that  it  arose  from  the  law  of  self- 
preservation,  and  would  "  never  by  this  State  be  renounced, 
compromised,  controlled,  or  participated  with  any  power  what- 
ever ";  that  the  Legislature  "  was  aware  of  the  dangerous  and 
insidious  conduct  of  a  party  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  who  w^ere  ever  ready  to  indulge  their  benevolent  pro- 
pensities at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors";  that  South 
Carolina  protested  against  the  United  States  meddling  with 
her  slaves,  which  property  she  would  "  not  permit  to  be  med- 
dled with  or  tampered  with,  or  in  any  way  ordered,  regulated, 
or  controlled  by  any  other  power,  foreign  or  domestic,  than 
this  Legislature." 

The  House,  having  rejected  these  resolutions  as  too  bit- 
XeTyX  passed  a  milder  set  of  its  own,  asserting  that  the  law  was 
not  a  commercial  regulation,  but  part  of  a  system  of  domestic 
policy,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  ought  not  to  be 
repealed.     These  the  Senate  rejected,  and,   both  branches 

*  His  letter  dated  Janaaiy,  1824,  is  in  Niles's  Register,  December  26,  1824. 
fThe  documeDtB  and  the  message  are  in  Niles^s  Register,  December  25, 

1824. 

t  The  resolutions  passed  the  Senate  86  to  6,  and  were  rejected  by  the  House 
»7  to  17.— Nilcs's  Register,  December  25,  1824;  January  8,  1825. 
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liaiing  refiis(*d  to  repeal  the  act  of  1S22,  it  remained  on  t 
statute-book  at  the  op^riing  of  the  civil  war. 

Tlie  South  Carolina  act  and  the  unseemly  dispute  th; 
arose  from  its  enforcement  deeply  impressed  the  people  everi 
where,  and  went  far  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  the  golutti 
of  the  negro  problem  lay  in  the  removal  of  the  free  bbc! 
to  Africa.     Indeed,  the  matter  was  serious  enough  to  call 
out  expressions  of  opinion  from  States  both  slave  and  free. 
Georgia  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitutioi 
declaring  that  no  part  of  it  should  be  construed  to  authoi 
the  importation  or  ingress  of  persons  of  color  into  any  one 
the  United  States  contrary  to  the  laws  of  such  State.*    Thi 
General  Assembly  of  Ohio  declared  that  a  system  of  coloniza 
tion  might  he  adopted  which  would,  in  due  time,  effect  tlie 
emancipation  of  all  slaves  without  violating  the  rights  of  ind 
Tiduals,  and  recommended  the  passage  of  an  act  by  Con 
providing  that  the  children  of  persons  then  held  as  slavi 
born  after  the  passage  of  the  law  should  be  free  when  twen 
one  years  old,  provided  tliey  would  consent  to  be  transpo* 
to  some  place  of  colonization :t     Delaware  declared  that  it 
was  requisite  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and,  wh 
was  of  far  more  importance,  essential  to  its  safety,  th«t 
ures  should  be  taken  for  the  removal  of  all  free  negroes  am 
mulattoes  from  the  United  States,     New  Jersey  pronoun^ 
the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  a  great  nationj 
evil,   declared  that  the  people  of  New  Jersey  and  of   h 
sister  States  ought  to  share  in  the  burden  of  removing  it,  and 
advocated  the  colonization  of  free  negroes  as  a  reasonabl 
way  of  securiug  emancipation,     New  Jerst*y  Wlieved   thai 
colonization  would  i*e  conducive  of  emancipation,  and  woul 
funiish  an  asylum  for  free  blacks  without  any  violation  pi 
the  **  national  compact  "  or  infringement  of  the  rights  ol 
individuals.     South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri  ap* 
]>roved  the  amendment  proposed   by  Georgia,      Illinois 
dorsed  the  suggestion  of  Ohio.     The  lower  branch  of 


*  Patsed  bj  Georgia,  December  22,  IS 23. 
•enUtlTea  of  Coagrea^  FebruEry  ft,  1824* 
t  POMod  JantitiT  17,  1824. 
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Legislature  of  Georgia,  led  on  by  the  excitable  Governor 
Troup,  seemed  for  a  time  quite  ready  for  civil  war. 

The  Governor  had  been  aroused  by  the  action  of  Senator 
King,  of  New  York,  who,  inspired  by  the  sentiment  of  the 
hour,  moved  that  when  the  national  debt  had  been  paid  to 
the  last  cent  the  public  lands  with  the  net  proceeds  of  their  sales 
should  constitute  a  fund  to  be  used  in  aiding  the  emancipation 
of  slaves  and  the  removal  of  free  negroes  to  Africa.  A  motion 
of  like  import  had  been  laid  before  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives  by  a  member  from  Virginia,  who  proposed  that  a  part  of 
the  United  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  should  be  re- 
served for  the  colonization  of  free  people  of  color.  But,  passing 
this  by,  Troup  selected  the  motion  of  Mr.  King  and  a  sup- 
posed argument  of  Mr.  Wirt,  and  made  them  the  subject  of 
special  complaint  to  the  Legislature.  Since  your  meeting 
last  year,  said  he,  our  feelings  have  again  been  outraged  by 
officious  and  impertinent  intermeddling  with  our  domestic 
<!oncems.  Besides  the  motion  of  Mr.  King,  it  is  understood 
that  the  Attorney-General,  who  may  be  supposed  to  speak 
the  sentiments  of  the  administration,  has  maintained  doctrines 
before  the  Supreme  Court  which,  if  sanctioned  by  that  tri- 
bunal, will  make  it  easy  for  Congress  by  a  short  decree  to 
abolish  slavery  without  the  cost  of  one  dollar  or  the  loss  of 
one  acre  of  public  land.  "  Temporize,"  therefore,  "  no  longer. 
Make  known  your  resolution  that  this  subject  shall  not  be 
touched  by  them  but  at  their  peril,"  and  while  "  it  is  not  too 
late,  stand  forth  and,  having  exhausted  the  argument,  stand 
by  your  arms." 

The  committee  to  whom  his  remarks  were  referred  re- 
ported that  in  their  opinion  "  the  hour  is  come,  or  is  rapidly 
apprt)aching,  when  the  States  from  Virginia  to  Georgia,  from 
Missouri  to  Louisiana,  must  confederate,  and  as  one  man 
say  to  the  Union:  We  will  no  longer  submit  our  retained 
rights  to  the  snivelling  insinuations  of  bad  men  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  our  constitutional  rights  to  the  dark  and  strained 
constructions  of  designing  men  upon  judicial  benches;  that 
we  protest  the  doctrine  and  disclaim  the  principle  of  unlim- 
ited submission  to  the  General  Government;  that  we  concur 
with  the  Governor  in  the  sentiment  that,  having  exhausted 
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the  argument,  we  stand  by  our  arms;  and  that,  in  supportj 
of  tliits  declaration,  we  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  oul^ 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor.**  *     Happily,  the  House  took 
no  action  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  purpose,  - 

The  feat's  of  Troup  ^vere  wholly  groundless.    The  distrie^ 
attorney  had  made  no  such  argument  as  was  attributed  to 
him.     The  Supreme  Court  was  not  at  all  likely  to  be  calledj 
on  to  attack  slavery;  Congress  had  not  the  most  remote  in 
tention  of  exchanging  jiublic  lands  for  slaves  in  order  to  ae| 
them  free;  nor  did  the  motion  of  ^Ir.  King  call  for  sucll 
action  till  the  national  debt,  then  more  than   eighty*thr 
million  dollars,  had  been  paid  in  full*    Yet  Troup's  fears  wer 
very  real,  and  were  intensified  a  few  months  later  liy  the  action 
of  the  American  Society  for  the  Colonization  of  Tree  People 
of  Color* 

Encouraged   by  the  rising  popularity  of  its  antislaver 
scheme  and  the  hearty  indorsement  of  its  purpose  by  the  Legi» 
ktures  of  six  States,  the  aix'iety,  early  in  1827,  applied  to  Con 
gress  for  aid,  and  succeed?d  so  well  that  a  select  committe 
reported  that  were  it  not  that  the  session  had  almost  ended  aud 
that  the  matter  could  not  then  be  eonsidereil,  it  would  have^ 
recommended  a  grant  of  money. t     Tlxis  again  excited  thfl 
Georgia  Legislature,  and  drew  from  it  a  strong  remonstranci 
and  a  flat  denial  of  the  right  of  Congresa  to  use  the  publid 
funds  for  any  such  purpose*      Ko  one,  the  Legislature  con-^ 
tended,   can   have   the   hardiness  to  assert   that    there  is 
word  in  the  Constitution  which  expressly  gives  to  Ce 
the  pDwer  to  make  the  appropriation  in  question;    or  tlmlj 
the  exercise  of  it  is  necessary   to  give  full  effect   to  tnj 
power  which  is  expressly  granted;  or  that  it  comes  tinder  tl 
flimsy  covering  of  the  words  "  provide  for  the  common  defenc 
and  general  welfare."    The  establishment  of  an  African  coloiij 
on  a  barbarous  and  pestilential  coast  three  thousand  mile 
away,  and  the  liberation  of  the  slave  population  of  the  Sc»otl 
are  not  essential  to  the  common  defence  nor  conducive  of  tin 


♦  The  tDC»M<!;e  of  the  Goyemor  it  pHutod  in  Nfl«*fl  Regiatisr,  Jimc  1 1,  II 
The  report  of  the  committee  is  in  the  Regigt^r  for  June  25,  1826. 

f  ExccutiTe  DocumeDtA)  Nineiecatb  QongreM,  Second  jSeMioo,  vol.  Iv,  !Col  i 
January  25,  1827. 
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general  welfare.  When  the  Colonization  Society  was  estab- 
lished the  people  of  the  South  were  led  to  believe  that  its  pur- 
pose was  the  removal  from  the  United  States  of  the  free  people 
of  color  and  none  others.  But  this  impression,  it  now  appears, 
was  erroneous.  The  society  boldly  avows  that  its  object  is,  and 
ever  has  been,  to  remove  the  whole  colored  population  of  the 
Union  from  our  own  to  another  land,  and  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  so  wild,  so  fanatical,  so  destructive  to  Southern  inter- 
ests, they  ask  that  the  general  fund  of  the  United  States  be 
used — a  fund  to  which  the  slave-holding  States  have  con- 
tributed so  largely.  The  cold-blooded  selfishness,  the  unthink- 
ing zeal  which  prompts  so  many  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  other 
States  to  meddle  with  our  internal  concerns  and  domestic  rela- 
tions— an  interference  totally  unwarranted  either  by  humanity 
or  constitutional  right — cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated. 
The  result  of  such  meddling  if  continued  is  awful  and  inevita- 
ble. The  people  of  Georgia  know  and  feel  the  advantages  of 
the  Union;  but  they  cannot  and  will  not,  even  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  Union,  permit  their  rights  to  be  assailed.  But  how 
is  this  evil  to  be  met?  Nothing  can  be  hoped  from  remon- 
strance. Our  own  Legislature  cannot  check  it  by  laws.  It 
can  be  met  and  stopped  only  "  by  a  union  of  the  people  and 
the  States  of  the  South,  declaring  through  their  legislative 
bodies,  in  a  voice  that  must  be  heard,  that  they  are  ready  and 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  submit  longer  to  such 
ruinous  interference,  and  warning  their  enemies  that  they  are 
unwittingly  preparing  a  mine  which,  once  exploded,  will  lay 
our  much  loved  country  in  one  common  ruin.* 

Iir  these  remonstrances  and  threatenings  Georgia  was  soon 
joined  by  South  Carolina.  A  committee  of  her  Senate,  to 
which  the  question  was  referred,  reported  that  it  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  on  such  a  subject  there  could  be  no  reason- 
ing between  South  Carolina  and  any  other  government.  In 
the  whole  catalogue  of  human  evils  the  worst  was  that  state  of 
affairs  in  which  the  slaves  should  be  encouraged  to  look  for 
emancipation  to  any  other  body  than  the  Legislature,  t    On 

♦  Execative  Documents,  Twentieth  Conji^reas,  First  Session,  vol.  iii.  No.  126. 
f  ExeeutiTe  Documents,  Twentieth  Congress,  First  Session,  vol.  iii.  No.  65. 
The  Legislature  resolved  "  that  the  American  Ck>lonization  Society  is  not  an  ob- 
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the  other  hand,  the  border  slave  States  approved  of  the  purpose 
of  the  society.  Maryland  voted  it  one  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually for  ten  years.  *  Kentucky  expressed  her  deepest  inter- 
est in  the  colonization  movement,  and  requested  her  senators 
and  representatives  in  Congress  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  se- 
cure the  protection  and  patronage  of  the  Greneral  Gk)vemment 
for  the  society,  t  Ohio  $  and  Vermont  *  did  the  same;  Vi^ 
ginia  on  two  occasions  gave  the  society  money. 

Yet,  despite  this  widespread  interest,  the  work  of  emanci- 
pation was  not  to  be  done  by  the  Colonization  Society.  Already 
a  little  band  of  men,  whose  names  were  quite  unknown  to  the 
mass  of  their  fellow-citizens,  had  set  in  motion  agents  which 
in  the  course  of  time  proved  far  more  effective. 

Foremost  among  these  antislavery  leaders  was  Benjamin 
Lundy,  a  native  of  Ilandwich,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1789.  Like  so  many  of  those  who  had 
lal)ored  in  the  cause  of  abolition  since  the  day  when  the  first 
public  protest  against  slave-holding  was  made  at  German- 
town,  Lundy  came  of  Quaker  stock.  His  hatred  of  slavery 
Booms  to  have  begun  when,  as  a  lad  of  nineteen,  he  went  to 
loarn  the  saddler's  trade  at  Wheeling,  Virginia,  then  a  rival 
of  Pittsburg  as  a  place  where  emigrants  obtained  their  outfits 
for  the  AVost,  and  a  thoroughfare  on  the  route  of  the  inter- 
stnto  slave-trade.  Hardly  a  week  passed  but  coffles  of  n^roes, 
pathorod  inmi  tho  plantations  of  Virginia  or  bought  from  the 
doalors  in  tho  slave  marts  of  Baltimore  and  Washington,  were 
drivon  tlmnigh  its  streets.  The  misery  and  suffering  of  these 
unhappy  jxH^plo  dc^oply  affected  Lundy.  From  a  sympathizer 
ho  Invjuno  an  oanu»st  worker  in  their  behalf,  and,  on  removing 
to  St.  Clairsvillo,  in  eastern  Ohio,  he  founded  an  antislavery 
nss<H'iation,  which  ho  called  the  Union  Humane  Society,  wrote 
an  apjH^al  to  antislavery  people  in  the  United  States  urging 
thoni  to  form  liko  as^sociations,  and  began  to  contribute  anti- 
slavery  nrtioli^  to  tho  Philanthropist,  a  weekly  journal  pub- 

joct  of  national  interest,  anil  that  Confrren  has  no  power  in  mr  wmj  to  patnauM 
or  (iirtvt  appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  thia  or  anr  other  tocieCT.^ 

♦  Lftw*  of  HanrUnd,  Act  172,  Session  of  1826-*27. 

♦  Nilos*5  Weoklv  Rotr*tcr.  March  24.  1S27. 

♦  January  24-26.  IS2S.  •  Norembcr  12,  1817. 
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lished  at  Mount  Pleasant,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  peace, 
temperance,  and  antislavery.*  The  editor  was  a  Quaker 
preacher  named  Charles  Osbom,  who,  after  visiting  most  of 
the  meetings  in  the  South,  urging  immediate  emancipation 
and  encouraging  the  establishment  of  manumission  societies, 
had  settled  at  Mount  Pleasant  and  begun  the  publication  of  the 
first  newspaper  that  ever  advocated  immediate  and  uncom- 
pensated emancipation  in  the  United  States. 

To  the  Philanthropist  Lundy  became  a  steady  contributor, 
and  when,  in  1818,  a  partnership  was  oflFered  him  by  Osbom, 
willingly  accepted  it,  and  set  off  for  St.  Louis,  there  to  dis- 
pose of  his  stock  in  trade.  On  a  second  trip,  made  in  the 
autumn  of  1819,  he  reached  the  city  just  at  the  time  when 
excitement  over  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State 
was  at  its  height,  and,  entering  the  contest,  wrote  vigorously 
against  slavery  and  the  compromise.  Meantime  Osbom,  de- 
spairing of  Lundy's  retum,  sold  his  paper,  and  another  Friend, 
Elihu  Embree,  of  Jonesborough,  in  East  Tennessee,  established 
The  Emancipator,  the  first  newspaper  in  our  country  founded 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  attacking  slavery.  When  Lundy  heard 
of  these  things,  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  all  thought  of  be- 
coming an  editor.  Nevertheless,  he  determined  to  retum  to 
Ohio,  and,  having  no  money,  he  made  the  journey  of  more  than 
seven  hundred  miles  on  foot  in  the  dead  of  winter.  But,  as  he 
trudged  along,  news  of  Embree's  death  reached  him,  and  he 
thereupon  decided  to  found  an  antislavery  periodical  at  Mount 
Pleasant.  He  had  no  press  and  no  money,  yet  when  six  sub- 
scribers were  secured  Lundy  walked  with  his  manuscript  to 
Steubenville,  ten  miles  away,  and  carried  home  on  his  back 
the  little  edition  of  the  first  number  of  the  Genius  of  Uni- 
versal Emancipation.  This  resounding  name,  borrowed  from 
a  phrase  that  dropped  from  the  lips  of  Curran  in  the  course 
of  one  of  his  great  speeches,  was  bestowed  on  a  small  sixteen- 
page  monthly  of  most  humble  appearance.  The  paper  was 
poor,  the  printing  was  bad,  but  the  vigor  and  earnestness 
of  the  matter  brought  a  hearty  support  and  a  long  subscription 
list  before  the  fourth  number  was  published.     Such  was  his 


*  Uf e  of  Benjamin  Lundy.— Earle. . 
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success  that  within  a  year  the  friends  of  Embree  persuadedl 
Lundy  to  remove  his  paper  to  Jonesborough,  where  he  stayeil 
till  1824,  when  he  carried  out  a  long-meditated  plan  and] 
started  East  to  establish  the  Genius  at  Baltimore. 

In  Maryland  at  that  time  the  antislavery  sentiment  waa^^ 
strong.  A  public  meeting  at  Baltimore  had  protested  againstfl 
the  Missouri  Compromise;  nearly  one  thousand  abolition™ 
votes  were  cast  at  the  ik>11s,  and  the  day  seemed  near  when 
the  State  would  accept  gradual  emancipation  and  take  her 
place  with  the  free  States  of  the  North  and  West.  Froml 
the  start,  therefore,  the  Genius  was  well  received,  well  su[i-l 
ported,  and  widely  circulated.  But  the  day  of  prosperity  wai 
short.  The  events  of  the  next  three  years  wrought  a  change  1 
in  public  opinion  in  the  slave-holding  States.  Subeeriptioni^ 
to  the  Genius  fell  off,  and  in  the  spring  of  1828  the  list  wa 
80  short  that  Lundy  made  a  tour  of  the  free  States  in  searclil 
of  new  subseril>ers.  He  went  as  far  north  as  Albany  and  a^l 
far  east  as  Boston,  where,  at  a  boarding  house,  he  met  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-three. 

Garrison  was  a  native  of   Newburj^ijort,   Massachnsett 
where  he  was  bom  in  1805,    After  a  boyhood  passed  in  great 
poverty,  he  was  apprenticed  at  thirteen  to  a  printer  of  hijl 
native  tovm,  and  began  to  set  type  in  the  office  of  the  Xew« 
bur\^xjrt  Herald,  but  rose  quickly  to  the  jvisitiou  of  forenmiii] 
and  before  he  was  seventeen  was  contributing  anonymous  arti* 
cles  of  no  mean  kind  on  current  topics  of  imi>ortance»     IliiJ 
apprenticeship  over,  Garrison,  at  twenty,  became  editor  andj 
publisher  of  the  Newburyport  Free  Preas,  and  when,  a  fcv 
months  later,  that  journal  closed  its  career,  went  to  Bo^^toc 
and  at  twenty-three  waa  editor  of  the" National  Philanthropis 
the  first  temperance  newspaper  in  the  United  States^    It  wail 
at  this  time  that  Garrison  met  Lundy,  heai-d  him  explain  hiij 
views  to  a  little  meeting  of  Boston  clergymen,  and,  when  thej 
failed  to  respond,  indorsed  the  Genius  in  the  columns  of  ihi' 
Philanthropist. 

With  a  few  new  subscribers  as  the  fruit  of  thia  visit  tofl 

•  The  NRtlon&l  FhlUnthropiit  w»»  founded  fn  1820  by  R«t.  WlUtftm  <\)llk% 
fend  wft8  **  deYOt«d  to  the  suppreBslon  of  intempf^mncT  and  lis  kiodrcd  r\c9\  asd 
10  tbe  promotloD  of  iiidustry,  educatioUf  urtd  mornUt/.*^ 
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the  Xorth,  Lundy  went  back  to  Baltimore,  but  almost  im- 
mediately returned  to  Boston,  where,  one  midsummer  even- 
ing, he  spoke  to  a  public  meeting  in  the  vestry  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  He  dwelt  on  the  folly  of  seeking  to  abolish  slavery 
by  the  method  used  by  the  Colonization  Society,  told  his 
hearers  that  the  increase  in  slave  population  for  one  year 
was  greater  than  the  diminution  the  society  could  eflFect  in 
fifty  years,  and  urged  them  to  found  an  antislavery  society 
and  petition  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Scarcely  had  Lundy  finished  speaking  when  the  pastor 
of  the  church  denounced  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion in  New  England,  declared  that  the  people  of  the  North 
had  no  business  to  meddle  with  the  institution,  and  dismissed 
the  meeting.  Garrison  was  present,  and  it  was  largely  by  his 
influence  that  another  meeting  was  held,  that  an  antislavery 
committee  was  formed,  and  a  petition  written,  circulated, 
signed,  and  sent  to  Congress.  Again  Lundy  obtained  new 
subscribers;  but  the  support  was  of  no  avail,  and  in  January, 
1829,  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation  ceased  to  appear. 
It  was  suspended.  "  It  shall  never  be  abandoned,"  said 
Lundy,  "  while  the  labor  of  my  own  hands  will  support  life 
and  produce  revenue  sufficient  to  print  and  publish  one  sheet 
per  annum."  * 

True  to  his  pledge,  Lundy  began  at  once  to  canvass  for 
new  subscribers,  to  collect  unpaid  subscriptions,  and,  what 
was  far  more  important,  he  now  persuaded  Garrison  to  come 
to  Baltimore  and  join  him  in  the  effort  to  revive  the  Genius. 
Garrison  had  retired  from  the  National  Philanthropist,  had 
gone  to  Bennington,  and  was  there  editing  The  Journal  of 
the  Times,  a  newspaper  whose  mission  it  was  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  antislavery,  temperance,  peace,  and  moral  reform,  t 
To  quit  the  Journal  at  once  was  not  possible;  but  as  soon  as 
he  could.  Garrison  left  Bennington,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1829  joined  Lundy  at  Baltimore,  where,  in  September,  the 
publication  of  the  Genius  was  again  resumed.  J 

*  GenSoB  of  Universal  Emancipation,  January  8,  1829.    James  G.  Bimey  and 
his  Times.    William  Bimey,  p.  896. 

t  The  first  number  appeared  October  8,  1828.  {  September  5,  1829. 
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The  list  of  antislavery  journals  was  then  a  long  one. 
the  day  when  Osborn  issued  the  first  number  of  the  P 
thropist  at  Mount  Pleasant,  no  period  of  three  years  had  goo© 
by  without  a  new  journal  appearing  somewhere.    The  Philaa-j 
thropist  began  in  1817;  the  Emancipator,  in  Tennessee,  ii 
1819;  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation  in  1821;  and 
the   Abolition   Intelligencer,   in   Kentucky,   in    1822.      Tlid 
great  struggle  over  slavery  in  Illinois  called  into  existence 
the  Edwordaville  Spectator  and  the  Illinois  Intelligencer  ia 
1822  and  1823;  the  African  Ol)server,  in  Philadelphia,  date 
from  1826,  and  Freedom's  Journal,  in  Xew  York  city,  from 
1827*    The  editor  was  a  negro*    Collier  founded  the  Nations 
Philanthropist  in  Boston  in  1826,  and  William  Goodell  thi 
Investigator  at   Providence   in    1827.      One  year   later,   thfl 
Free  Press  was  started  at  Bennington*  and  the  Liberalist 
New  Orleans.    These  were  distinctively  antislavery  joumabjl 
but  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  whose  columns  were  nc 
closed  to  antislavery  literature  numbered  upward  of  fifty.* 

Besides  this  antislavery  journalism,  there  was  also  a  great 
body  of  antislavery  literature.     Of  books  of  this  sort,  thci 
had  never  been  a  dearth  for  a  hundred  years  past;  but  iw 
not  a  twelvemonth  elapsed  but  appeals,  orations,  thougbt%^ 
letters,  pictures,  brief  views,  treatises,  remarks,  sketehea, 
ports,  tracts,  and  pamphlets,  all  bearing  on  some  phase  of  thd 
question,  came  teeming  from  the  press.     The  works  of  Clark^ 
8on,  Wilberforce,  Cooper,  Steven,  and  Elizabeth  Heyrick,  and 
a  host  fii  other  British  agitators,  were  not  merely  republislie 
in  our  country,  they  were  widely  read.     It  was  at  this  tiin 
that  Rankin  wrote  his  ^*  Letters  on  Slavery  in  America  "  {1 
Duncan  hb  "  Treatise  on  Slavery "  ;    Lundy  his  '*  Life  of 
EHsha  Tyson  "  ;    Stroud  his  "  Sketch  of  the  Laws  relating  taJ 
Slavery  in  the  Several  States."     But  the  list  need  not 
called.       Hostility  to  slavery  aa  a  moral  and  political  wnrnj 
was  spreading  and  growing  in  intensity.     The  issue  between^ 
slavery  and  freedom  had  now  been  raised  never  to  \ye  alian- 
doned  till  settled  forever,  and  on  this  issue  the  great 
graphical  sections  of  our  country  were  taking  sides- 

*  The  lint  of  ffiicb  tievspaperd  is  giTCQ  in  James  G.  Blroef  tud  hb  TkMi,  tf 
WUliam  Blmcj,  p.  406, 
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The  people  of  the  cotton  belt,  holding  that  slavery  was  a 
domestic  State  institution,  denied  the  right  of  Congress  to 
touch  it  in  any  way,  and  denounced  the  work  of  antislavery 
men  and  colonizationists  as  fanaticism.  New  England,  bound 
to  the  cotton  States  by  ties  of  business  interest,  was  indifferent. 
In  the  middle  belt  of  States,  from  Pennsylvania  to  North 
Carolina  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  the  friends 
of  the  negro  were  all  activity.  Of  one  hundred  aAd  one  anti- 
slavery  societies  in  existence  in  1826,  ninety-five  were  in  this 
region,  and  seventy-seven  of  the  ninety-five  were  in  the  slave- 
holding  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  Of  fifty-seven  societies 
auxiliary  to  the  American  Colonization  Society  in  1826, 
forty-four  were  in  the  slave-holding  States  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.*    Two  years  later. 
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t  Address  of  the  Maryland  AntislaTery  Society,  American  Daily  Advertiser, 
November  22,  1826. 

X  Memorial  of  the  Colonization  Society  to  Congress,  1828.  Executive  Docu- 
ments, Twentieth  Congress,  First  Sesnon,  vol.  iii.  No.  99. 
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%vhon  tlie  niuiiber  had  risen  to  ninety-eight,  more  than  half] 
were  still  to  be  found  in  the  border  slave  States,  although  dur*| 
iag  the  interval  twenty-five  soeieties  devoted  to  the  cause  of] 
colon ization  sprang  up  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Some  of] 
the  people  were  in  favor  of  immediate  abolition;  9omedeman<l-] 
ed  gradual  emancipation  without  compensation;  some  insisted  I 
on  immediate  emancipation  with  compensation;  othere  thr<*w| 
all  their  influence  in  support  of  emigration  and  colonization.* j 

The  existence  of  a  society  or  of  a  host  of  societies  is,  inde 
no  indication  of  ^^gorous  activity,  but  the  work  done  by  tkesel 
antislavery  organizations  before   1S29   is  manifest   in   many] 
waj^.    In  North  Carolina  the  Friends,  who  composed  the  great 
body  of  the  antislavery  party,  procured  the  freedom  of  twa 
thousand  slaves  bet^veeu  1824  and  1826,  and,  as  the  law  re-| 
quired,  removed  them  from  the  State.    In  Maryland,  in  1823 
and  1S20,  the  State  Antislaveiy  Society  nominated  a  candi-^ 
date  for  the  House  of  Delegates  on  an  abolition  platform^  and" 
polled  almost  a  tliousand  votes. t     In  Delaware  the  Friend 
Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting  sent  a  long  memorial  to  the 
Legislature  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  tliaC 
State,     Tt  appealed  to  reason,  to  justice,  to  humanity;  to  thej 
self-evident  truths  and  retiuisltions  of  the  Christian  religion} 
to  reasons  of  state,  motives  of  expeiliency,  the  common  inter 
and  general  M^clfare;  pointed  out  how  much  more  profitiible 
voluntary  rewarded  hilxir  was  than  the  compulsory,  unit^quited 


^  In  182&  the  manngcrB  of  the  Manuinls^ioQ  Society  of  North  Camliin  lent 
out  a  series  of  question  i  to  be  fins  we  red  by  lisi  brAnchea.  One  of  the  qu««tiiNii 
wn»t  ^*  la  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Xortb  Carolina  oppoeed  to  slarcrj-  f  ^  Tho 
answer  as  based  on  the  census  of  opinions  gathered  in  fortj-five  different  lac^ 
ties  in  the  State  wad  r  **  One  thirtieth  nf  the  people  are  crjrnf;  out  for  in»ii«dble 
emancipation  among  us;  one  twentieth  are  for  ^adual  emancipation;  one  Rf- 
teenth  are  supporUnj?  schemes  of  emigration  and  colonization  -  three  fifths  sit 
ready  to  support  emancipation  by  paying  their  money  and  rvtherwise ;  one  twf»- 
tieth  have  never  thought  on  the  subject  and  neither  Icnow  nor  care  aoythin 
about  it ;  three  twentieths  are  moderately  opposed  to  cmandpation,  tD«rely  I 
cause  they  think  it  impracticable ;  and  one  twentieth  arc  bitterly  oppoaed  to  I 
in  almost  every  shape,"  Queries  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Managt^rs  of 
Manumission  Hoeiety  of  North  Carolina.  Genius  of  Unirersa}  Emsncfpalloiitl 
Septemlwr,  1825,     Jamc^  G  Bimey  and  his  Times,  by  Willtam  Bimcy,  pp.  78,  Tf.  \ 

f  James  G.  Birney  and  his  Times,     WHlinm  Bfmey,  pp,  8«,  Ri,     Ge&iiis  «f 
Univer.al  Emancipation,  September  2,  1825.     Ibid,  October  1,  1820^ 
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drudgery  of  slaves;  how  since  Independence  the  States  that 
had  abolished  slavery  had  outstripped  those  retaining  it;  how 
the  first  glance  of  the  eye  over  the  regions  burdened  with  it 
betrayed  its  presence;  how  the  fields^  fences,  roads,  buildings, 
the  price  of  property  all  declared  it;  how  where  it  no  longer 
existed  property  had  risen,  internal  improvements  had  ad- 
vanced with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  the  happiness  of  all 
classes  had  been  increased.* 

The  Legislature  made  no  response.  Indeed,  it  had  just 
placed  on  the  statute-book  a  law  whose  enactment  aroused  no 
little  popular  indignation,  for  of  all  the  incidents  to  slavery 
there  were  none  more  irritating  in  the  border  States — both 
slave  and  free — than  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  and  the 
kidnapping  of  free  negroes.  The  constitutional  obligation  to 
deliver  up  fugitives  from  labor  or  service  on  demand  of  those 
to  whom  such  labor  or  service  was  due,  had  been  embodied  in 
an  act  of  Congress  which  depended  for  its  execution  on  the  ju- 
diciary of  the  States.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  the 
owner  of  a  runaway  slave,  or  a  duly  appointed  agent  of  the 
owner,  might  seize  and  arrest  the  fugitive,  take  him  before  a 
judge  of  a  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States,  or 
before  a  magistrate  of  a  county,  city,  or  corporate  town,  claim 
the  negro  as  a  slave,  and,  having  proved  the  claim  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  magistrate,  become  entitled  to  a  certificate  em- 
powering him  to  convey  the  wretched  creature  out  of  the  State 
and  back  to  the  plantation. 

Xo  warrant  was  required  for  the  seizure  and  arrest;  no 
opportunity  was  given  the  negro  to  be  heard  in  his  own  de- 
fence, or  to  summon  witnesses,  or  be  represented  by  council, 
for  the  testimony  of  the  claimant  was  all-sufficient.  The  fugi- 
tive in  the  eye  of  the  law  was  a  chattel,  a  piece  of  property,  a 
human  being  destitute  of  the  rights  of  man,  and,  having  no 
legal  standing  in  the  State  whence  he  fled,  he  was  entitled  to 
none  in  the  State  where  he  sought  a  refuge.  The  purpose  of 
the  law  was  to  make  easy  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  made  easy  the  kidnapping  and  condemnation 
to  slavery  of  free  negroes  living  in  the  border  States. 

*  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,  April  16,  1826. 
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Evilly  disposed  men  had  but  to  visit  some  little  town  in  a 
free  State,  or,  indeed,  in  any  State  where  free  negroes  were  al- 
lowed to  dwell,  select  their  intended  victini,  lure  him  frumj 
home  on  some  pretext,  seize  and  hurry  him  otf  by  night  to 
another  town,  and  there  claim  him  as  a  slave.  If  the  lie  they 
told  imposed  on  the  magistrate^  a  certificate  was  granted  which  j 
enabled  them  openly  and  in  the  light  of  day  to  take  their  pris- 
oner out  of  the  State  and  sell  him  for  transportation  to  tliat 
place  of  terrors — ^the  far  South. 

Again  and  again  the  attention  of  Congress  had  been  calle<l 
to  the  crimes  thus  perpetrated  with  impunity  under  the  law, 
and  a  remedy  had  as  often  been  soiigbt  in  vain.     Kespcctfulj 
|K^titions  of  free  negroes  were  treated  with  every  mark  of  in-j 
dignity.*     From  time  to  time  committees  were  apj>ointed  tol 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  amejiding  the  fugitive  slave' 
law,  and  either  did  nothing  f  or  reported  bilk  which  failed^ 
to  pass.    One  of  these  went  so  far  as  to  require  that  every  ff 
negro  in  the  United  States  should  provide  himself  with  a  cer*J 
titicate  of  freedom  bearing  the  seal  of  the  county  in  which  hej 
resided,  and  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  white  man  to  einploj 
a  negro  not  so  certificated.  J    Infamous  as  the  bill  was,  it  eamfll 
within  tliree  vot.es  of  passing  the  House  of  Representatives,'] 
Another,  which  did  pass  the  House,  was  amended  in  the  Sen^ 
ate,  and  then  tabled  in  the  Houae,     A  third  never  came  to  f 
final  vote. 

Meantime  kidnapping  grew  more  and  more  frequent*    Tbs| 
high  price  of  cotton  expanded  the  cot  ton -raising  area  and  in* 
creased  tlie  demand  for  slaves.     With  the  demand  for  slaiT 
went  a  rise  in  their  market  value,  which  made  the  kidnappi*rf] 
and  negro-«tealers  bolder  than  ever,     Pennsylvania,  ajs  a  free' 
State  and  the  home  of  thousands  of  free  negroes,  was  so  infested j 
that  a  stringent  law  against  the  crime  of  negro-stealing  wi 
enacted.     No  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  fugitive  was  n*-| 
quired.     But  justices  of  the  peace  and  aldermen  were  for 
bidden  to  take  cognizance  of  such  cases  or  grant  certificates  of  ^ 


*  Uistory  of  the  People  of  iho  Unli^d  Sinlei,  Tol  ii,  pp.  454-409^ 
f  AnD&U  of  Congrets,  179^1801. 

t  Annalfl  of  Congrese,  ]S01-M)3,  p.  Stt. 

•  December  18,  1802.     Ibid.,  p.  4ftl 
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removal;  the  claimant  was  required  to  bring  his  prisoner  before 
a  judge  or  recorder  of  a  court  of  record,  and  heavy  fines  and 
long  terms  of  imprisonment  were  provided  for  kidnappers.* 

The  effect  of  the  law  was  to  insure  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion of  claimants,  and  to  that  extent  guard  the  liberty  of  free 
negroes.  But  no  warrant  was  required  for  the  seizure  and 
arrest,  the  sympathy  of  the  people  was  almost  always  sure  to 
be  with  the  negro  seized,  and  not  infrequently  that  sympathy 
led  to  vigorous  measures  in  his  behalf  and  to  a  rescue.  Such  in- 
stances were  constantly  occurring.  Thus,  in  1821,  a  citizen 
of  Maryland  with  his  overseer,  traced  a  runaway  to  Kennett 
Square,  a  little  town  in  Pennsylvania  not  far  from  the  Dela- 
ware border,  where  the  negro  was  found.  But  in  the  attempt 
to  seize  him  the  people  interfered,  a  struggle  followed,  and 
both  owner  and  overseer  lost  their  lives.  A  year  later  another 
Maryland  planter  in  search  of  a  slave  went  to  Darby;  but  there 
also  the  people  rose,  threatened  him  with  imprisonment  as  a 
kidnapper,  and  compelled  him  to  allow  the  negro  to  escape. 

These  two  incidents  aroused  such  excitement  in  Maryland 
that  the  Legislature  was  forced  to  interfere,  and  address  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  subject.  The  existence  of  slavery,  the  letter 
set  forth,  was  an  evil  as  deeply  regretted  by  Maryland  as  it 
could  be  by  Pennsylvania.  Friends  of  freedom  everywhere 
would  rejoice  to  see  it  exterminated.  But  the  end  of  slavery 
could  not  be  expected  for  many  years  to  come,  and  until  that 
time  did  come  such  citizens  of  Maryland  as  saw  fit  to  own  slaves 
were  as  much  entitled  to  this  as  to  any  other  kind  of  prop- 
erty, and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  sister  State  to  protect  owners 
in  its  enjoyment.  But  Pennsylvania  did  not  do  so,  for  of  all 
the  slaves  that  each  year  sought  a  refuge  on  her  soil  very  few 
were  brought  back  to  Maryland.  Aside  from  the  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  return  fugitives  from  service  and  labor,  it 
was  bad  policy  for  Pennsylvania  not  to  stop  the  settlement  of 
negroes  on  her  soil.  They  could  never  assimilate  with  the 
whites,  and  must  always  be  a  burden  and  a  menace,  t 

*  Act  of  March  27,  1820.  The  fine  might  range  from  $500  to  $2,000;  with 
the  fine  went  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  from  se^en  to  twenty-one  years. 

f  Joamal  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylyania,  l822-'28,  pp.  232-285.  The  letter 
*M  laid  on  the  table. 
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No  action  followed  the  appeal,  and,  after  enduring  wB 
fiihe  eonsidered  a  great  injustice  for  three  more  years,  J^Lirrliiid' 
renewed  her  efforts,  and  sent  a  commission  to  visit  the  Legida* 
tures  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  reniongtrat^ 
in  her  name,  and  ask  for  a  better  enforcement  of  the  fugitivd 
slave  law  of  1793.     The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  was  not  id 
session;  but  those  of  Delaware  and   Pennsylvania  promptlji 
complied  with  the  request  and,  despite  the  loud  and  indignani 
protests  of  the  antislavery  people,  enacted  laws  more  in  accor* 
ance  with  the  w^ishes  of  Maryland.*         Delaware  made  it 
crime  for  a  runaway  slave  to  come  w^ithin  her  bounds;  forbade 
negroes  free  or  slave  to  leave  her  soil  unless  provided  with 
legal  pases,  and  punished  kidnapping  with  a  fine  of  at  least 
thousand  dollars,  with  one  hour  on  the  pillory,  with  dxtfl 
lashes  on  the  bare  back,  with  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  imprisonment  witkj 
the  sale  of  the  offender  as  a  servant  for  seven  years  to  the 
highest  bidder,  t 

Pennsylvania  if  now  required  that  the  claimant  should  oh 
tain  a  warrant*  for  the  arrest  of  the  negro,  and  that  the  prif 
oner  should  be  examined  before  a  judge. 

All  this  was  in  the  interest  of  the  free  negro*  But  concf 
sions  were  also  made  to  the  owner  seeking  his  slave,  lie  miglit 
obtain  his  warrant  from  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  an  alderman;i 
he  might,  when  the  examination  took  place  befnre  tlic  judge,] 
have  the  trial  postponed  and  the  negro  sent  to  jail  until  hfi 
gathered  more  evidence,  and  if  any  judge,  magistrate,  or  fiheriifl 
did  not  aid  him  tu  sc*cure  the  fidl  I>enefit  of  the  law  a  heatyi 
penalty  awaited  the  delinquent  official. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  it  might  be,  indeetl  it  was  ea^l 
ried  on  with  impunity-  At  that  time  the  District  consisted  dl 
two  distinct  and  separate  parts.    The  one,  called  the  County  ofJ 

*  JoufiiAl  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsvlvaiila,  1825-*]e6,  For  the  of)fM«iiioii  1 
M*ir%re,  tee  American  Daily  Advertiser,  Febrtwrj  11,  lh2fl.  For  tb<»  iM***  ^1 
th«  PfDnsxIvanta  Legislature  and  the  opposition  of  the  p«op1e,  Bee  Ameficm  V^^f ' 
AdTertiMf,  Febru&rj  10,  11,  H,  15,  U,  20,  182«. 

f  Laws  of  Delaware,  Chapter  CCCLXII,  1826,     See  ftlm  tet  of  Jimttr;  10«j 
1826,  Chapter  CCCXVI. 

t  Litwu  of  Pcnnajrlvania,  March  35,  182«, 

*  The  vrarrani  might  be  i^ued  b;  a  judge^  jo&tioe  of  ibe  petce,  or  atliiMH 
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Alexandria^  lay  in  Virginia,  and  was  subject  to  such  laws  as 
were  on  the  statute-books  of  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the  cession 
to  the  United  States.  The  other,  known  as  the  County  of 
Washington,  is  the  present  District,  is  entirely  in  Maryland, 
and  was  subject  4;o  such  laws  as  were  in  force  in  Maryland  in 
1790.  On  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  no  negro  could 
be  arrested  as  a  fugitive  slave  who  could  produce  evidence  of 
freedom.  But  if  such  evidence  could  not  be  produced  within 
three  months  after  being  demanded,  he  might  be  arrested  and 
hired  out  till  it  was  procured,  when  he  must  be  discharged 
without  costs,  and  must  be  given  a  certificate  of  freedom  to  be 
annually  renewed.  Should  he  be  unable  to  secure  satisfactory 
evidence  within  a  year  after  his  arrest,  he  must  be  sold  as  a 
slave. 

On  the  Maryland  side  the  law  was  very  diffef^nt.  There- 
all  free  persons  of  color,  whether  natives  or  emigrants,  were 
required  to  register  with  the  clerk  of  the  County  Court  an 
procure  a  certificate.  Negroes  found  at  large  without  it  mus^ 
be  examined  before  a  magistrate.  If  adjudged  runaways  thi 
must  be  sold  as  slaves.  If  declared  freemen  they  must  be  dS^ 
charged,  subject,  however,  to  all  the  fees,  costs,  and  rewards 
usual  in  the  case  of  runaways,  and  on  failure  to  pay  them  must 
be  sold  into  slavery. 

Favored  by  situation  and  by  the  laws  on  the  Maryland 
side,  Washington  had  become  a  veritable  slave  mart.  To 
it  every  week  numbers  of  negroes  bought  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  were  carried  by  the  slave-dealers,  there  to  be  kept 
till  the  coflSes  were  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  plantations  of  the 
South.  It  was  the  custom  to  deliver  the  blacks,  immediately 
after  arrival,  to  the  sheriff,  who  confined  them  for  safe  keep- 
ing in  the  public  jails;  or  take  them  to  one  of  the  private 
prisons,  of  which  there  were  several  in  the  city.  In  the  public 
jails  they  were  treated  as  common  malefactors,  though  guilty 
of  absolutely  no  offence  whatever.  In  the  private  prisons, 
duly  provided  with  cells,  fetters,  and  chains,  they  were 
treated  with  a  cruelty  that  often  drove  the  victims  to  at- 
tempt suicide.  When  by  one  means  and  another  a  dealer 
had  gathered  twenty  or  more  likely  young  negro  men  and 
girls,  he  would  bring  them  forth  from  their  cells;  would 
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huddle  the  women  and  young  cliilJren  into  a  cart  or  wh^««^- 
wovild  bandeuff  tlie  men  in  pairs,  the  right  hand  of  one  tof 
the  left  hand  of  another;    make  the  handcuffs  fast  to  a  long] 
chain  which  passed  between  each  pair  of  slaves,  and  would  I 
start   his   procession   southward,*      To   many    people,    liolhj 
within  and  without  the  District,  it  seemed  a  shameful  thin 
that  the  seat  of  government  of  a  great  pe<:)ple^  proud  of  it 
freedom,  enlightenment,  and  civilization,  should  be  a  slave! 
mart;  that  its  prisons  should  be  turned  into  pens  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  wretched  beings  awaiting  shipment  to  the  BoutKjl 
and  its  streets  resound  with  the  tramp  of  marching  coffie^B 
of  slaves  in  chains.     Yet  no  serious  effort  had  ever,  in  the 
course  of  thirty  years,  been  made  to  stop  the  traffic^     Xovr; 
and  then  some  horrible  atrocity,  some  heartrending  story, 
would  arouse  attention,  and  extort  an  indignant  protest  froi 
a  grand  jury,  or  a  public  official,  or  prompt  a   memWr 
Congress  to  call  for  an  investigation  that  never  was  msd^ 
As  early  in  the  history  of  the  city  as  1802  a  grand  jury 
Alexandria  County  presented  the  local  slave-trade  as  a  grie^ 
anec  and  a  disgrace. f     In  181t>  a  judge^  in  his  charge  to 
grand  jury  of  Washington  County,  declared  that  '*  the 
qxiency  with  which  the  streets  of  the  city  had  bc»en  crowded 
w^ith  manacled  captives,  sometimes  even  on  the  Sabbath,  could. 
not  fail  to  shock  the  feelings  of  all  humane  persons;  that  sncl 
tilings  were  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our  political  inatit 


*  *'  ScRFcely  &  week  passes  without  some  of  these  wretched  eroitiiraft  M^ 
dHren  tbronxh  our  streeU.     After  haying  been  confined,  »nd  scmetinko 
cled,  m  a  loathsome  priison^  thcj  are  turned  out  in  public  Tiew,  to  take 
departure  for  the  South.     The  children  and  some  of  the  women  are  genemlly' 
crowded  into  a  cart  or  waggon,  while  the  others  follow  on  foot,  not  unfreqiKiitlj 
handcuffed  and  chiiincd  together.*' — Alexandria  Gazette,  June  22,  1827, 

f  A  grand  jury  for  the  countj  of  Aleinndria,  in  1802,  presented  as  a  nnisftnoa 
**  the  practice  of  persons  coming  from  distant  parts  of  the  United  Statee  Info  this 
District  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  slaves,  where  they  exhibit  to  wir  twm  a 
^cene  of  wretch ednesis  and  human  degradation  disgraceful  to  our  char»ot«f«  ai 
citizens  of  a  free  goremment.  True  It  Is  that  these  dealers  In  Uie  p^raons  of  oat 
fellow-men  collect  within  this  District,  from  various  pari^,  numbers  of  tlwfie  fto* 
Um&  of  slavciy,  and  lodge  them  in  some  place  of  confmement  until  ibcjr  liave 
oompleied  their  number  They  are  then  turned  out  in  our  streets  and  cspMid 
to  Tiew,  loaded  with  chAins^  as  though  thcj  bad  committed  some  betoous  of  met 
against  our  laws/* 
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tions  and  the  rights  of  men,  and  calculated  to  impair  public 
moralg  by  familiarizing  the  young  with  scenes  of  cruelty.** 

That  ^me  year  a  slave  motlier,  driven  to  desperation  by 
the  thought  of  separation  from  all  she  held  dear^  flung  her- 
self from  the  window  of  a  private  prison  and  perished  in  the 
street  belciw.  The  whole  city  for  a  moment  was  horrified, 
and  John  Randolph  called  for  a  committee  to  "  inquire  into 
the  existence  of  an  inhuman  and  illegal  traffic  in  slaves  car- 
ried on  in  the  District  and  report  wliat  measures  were  nceea- 
sary  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  same/'  *  The  committee  re- 
ported testimony  but  no  measures^f  and  a  decade  passed  away 
before  the  House  was  again  troubled  wit!i  the  matter.  Peti- 
tions were  presented  from  time  to  time  praying  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  District;  but  it  was  not  till  Charles 
Miner,  of  Pennsylvania,  became  a  member  that  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  was  at- 
tacked in  serious  earnest  by  the  introduction  of  resolutions 
which  the  House  refused  to  consider.^ 

The  attention  which  Mr.  Miner  could  not  secure  in  May 
was  easily  secured  in  DecemlxT  by  an  event  of  no  uncommon 
occurrence.  During  the  simimer  of  1826  a  negro  calling  him- 
self Gilbert  Horton  was  found  wandering  about  the  wharves 
of  Washington  in  search  of  work,  was  susfwcted  of  being  a 
runaway,  and  was  arrested;  but  he  claimed  to  be  free,  and 
named  persons  in  Pougbkeepsic  who  corroborated  his  state- 
ment and  secured  his  release  after  an  imprisonment  of  twenty- 
six  days.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  kind-hearted  aheriif,  wdio 
paid  the  jail  fees,  the  negro  must,  under  the  law,  have  been 
sold  as  a  slave.  Later  in  the  year  he  was 'again  apprehended, 
examined,  and  discharged,  the  sheriff  paying  the  costs. 
Though  but  one  of  many  cases,  this  of  Horton  drew  attention 
to  the  gross  injustice  of  the  law;,  and  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress the  House  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
instructed  to  inquire  if  there  really  w^as  a  law  in  force  which 
authorized  the  imprisonment  of  a  free  negro  and  his  sale  as 

•  Annalii  of  Congress,  Foarteenth  Congress,  First  ScHfiion,  181ft-*17*  pp,  1115- 
11  n.  f  Ihul,  p.  H65. 

%  Journal  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatircs,  Nineteentb  CoD^ess,  First  Session, 
p.  569, 
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an  unclaimed  slave  for  jail  fees  and  other  chaises.*     Such  a 
tiling,  the  committee  reported,t  waa  just  possible  in  Alexan*] 
(Iria  County,  was  possible  in  Washington  County,  but  quif43 
unlikely  to  occur,    Xo  change  was  therefore  recommended  for  j 
the  Virginia  side  of  the  Dbtrict,  but  a  hill  was  reported  pro-l 
viding  that  when  free  persons  of  color  were  arrested  on  the  ' 
Maryland  side  on  suspicion  and  discharged,  the  jail  fees  and 
charges  should  be  paid  by  the  county.     Against  this  the  cor-l 
porations  of  Georgetown  and  Washington  city  protested,  and 
the  hill  was  never  considered. 

But  the  manumission,  abolition,  and  antislavery  societies  I 
had  been  aroused.     That  slavery  in  the  States  was  subjectj 
to  State  control  and  no  other  was  generally  admitted.     luj 
the  District  of  Columbia,  however,  where  no  State  had  juria^l 
diction,  where,   in   the  language  of  the   Constitution,   Con-I 
gress   had   **  exclusive   legislation   in   all   cases   whatsoever,"  ^ 
Congress,  it  was  claimed,  was  fully  empowered  to  abolish 
it,    and    was    in    duty    bound    to    do    so.      The    Twentieth  J 
Congress    had    not    been    long   in    session,    therefore,    whejii 
petitions  praying  for  the  passage  of  a  gradual  abolition  law] 
for  the  District  were  presented  by  dozens,  t    It  was  the  eanio 
wish  of  the  petitionerg  that  the  domestic  slave-trade  should 
cease;  that  the  importation  of  negroes  from  the  nearby  State 
for  sale  in  the  District  should  cease;  that  the  private  slave 
pens  should  be  suppressed,  the  public  prisons  no  longer  used  fot 
the  safe-keeping  of  slaves  the  property  of  dealers;  and  thai 
a  day  should  be  named  after  which  all  children  bom  of  slaTol 
parents  should  be  free  on  attaining  a  certain  age.     One  of  tlie 
petitions  bore  the  signatures  of  one  thousand  inhabitants  of 
the  r*istriet.  ^ 

But  neither  the  number  of  signatures,  nor  the  numWrg 
of  the  petitions,  nor  the  sources  whence  they  came  availc 


*  December  26  and  27,  \BH^     Joamftl  of  the  Hotiao  of  HeprescntoiiTct^ 
NInetecuth  ConKrci»i  Second  8c«»ioii,  pp.  M^,  406. 

f  Reports  of  Committee,  No.  43»  Nineteenth  Congress,  Reoond  Session. 

\  IIoit»e  Executive  Dooumcnta,  No,  215,  Twentieth  Congre9<«,  Firtt  Scuri^M^ 
vol  T.     PrcscDksl  March  24,  1828. 

^  Joumul  of  the  Eoii»q  of  Repre.*ent*tiTe«,  Twentieth  Congress,  First 
pp.  224,  280.  305>»  841,  867,  438,  457,  I'll. 
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anything.  The  House  went  through  the  decent  form  of 
referring  them  to  the  committee  for  the  District.  The 
conmiittee  reported  a  bill  that  was  not  considered,  and  the 
petitioners,  nothing  discouraged,  besieged  the  Twentieth  Con- 
gress during  its  second  session  with  the  sanie  energy  with 
which  they  beset  it  during  the  first.  The  cause,  moreover, 
again  found  a  champion  in  Mr.  Miner,  who  forced  the  House 
to  action  by  offering  a  set  of  resolutions  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Miner  prefaced  his  resolutions  with  a  long  preamble 
setting  forth  that  slave-dealers  made  the  seat  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment their  headquarters  for  carrying  on  the  domestic  slave- 
trade;  that  the  public  prisons  were  extensively  used  for  the 
same  purpose;  that  it  afforded  occupation  and  profit  to  officers 
of  the  Federal  Government;  that  private  and  secret  prisons 
existed  in  the  District  for  furthering  this  traffic  in  human 
beings;  that  persons  having  but  a  limited  time  to  serve  were 
bought  by  slave-dealers  and  sent  where  redress  was  impossible; 
that  freemen  were  kidnapped  and  hurried  away  before  they 
could  be  rescued;  that  free  people  of  color  coming  into  the 
District  were  liable  to  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  sale  into 
slavery  for  life  for  jail  fees;  that  advertisements  beginning 
"  We  will  give  cash  for  one  hundred  likely  young  negroes,  of 
both  sexes,  from  eight  to  twenty-five  years  old,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  District  newspapers  showed  the  openness  and 
extent  of  the  traffic;  that  scenes  of  human  beings  exposed  for 
sale  were  of  constant  occurrence;  that  a  grand  jury  had  pre- 
sented the  slave-trade  as  a  grievance;  that  a  writer  in  a  public 
print  had  declared  that  those  who  had  never  seen  the  specta- 
cles presented  by  the  slave-trade  could  form  no  conception  of 
its  horrors;  that  petitions  from  various  parts  of  the  Union  had 
been  presented  praying  for  gradual  abolition  in  the  District, 
and  that  Congress  ought  to  exact  such  a  law.     Mr.  Miner 
moved,  therefore,  that  the  committee  for  the  District  be  in- 
structed to  take  their  allegations  into  consideration,  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  them,  examine  into  the  slave  code  and  the 
slave-trade,  report  any  needed  legislation,  and  state  whether 
it  was  or  was  not  expedient  to  provide  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District.* 

•  Register  of  Debates  in  Congrc98,  yol.  ▼,  1828-'29,  p.  167. 
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An  effort  was  at  once  made  to  strike  out  the  preamble 
Member  after  meml>er  declared  that  he  was  willing  to  vc 
for  the  inquiry,  but  bad  never  before  heard  of  many  of  tUd 
allegationa.     Mr.  iliner  therefore  proceeded  to  prove  the 
From  a  report  furnished  bj  the  keeper  of  the  city  prison, 
showed  that  in  the  course  of  five  years  four  hundred  and  fifti 
two  negroes  bad  been  confined  in  the  prison  by  slave-dealej^ 
for  safe-keeping  till  their  owners  were  ready  to  take  thei 
South,  that  tw^o  hundred  and  ninety  others  were  imprisonc 
as  runaways,  *  and  that  in  1827  five,  committed  without  anj 
evidence  that  they  were  slaves,  were  sold  for  jail  fees  and  oth( 
expenses.     He  read  a  gw^om  statement  made  i)y  two  citizei 
describing  one  such  case,f  and  cited  instances  of  barbam 
cruelty  which  he  had  seen  and  of  which  lie  had  heard. t     I 
read  paa^ges  from  letters  and  advertisements  from  the  nc 
paf)ers  to  show  the  horrors  and  extent  of  the  District  slav 
trade,*  and  dwelt  at  great  length  on  the  moral  and  eeouomi 
effects  of  such  scenes  and  practices,     "  Suppose/'  said  he,  **  a 
distinguished  foreigner,  of  correct  and  expanded  views,  wh 
has  listened  with  interest  to  the  accounts  of  our  Republic, 
whose  mind  is  imbued  with  the  liberal  principles  of  the 
is  resolved  to  visit  us.     He  leaves  the  desfMjtic  shores  of  t 
European  continent  with  delight^  and  with  elastic  hope  ani 
anxious   pleasure   pursues  his  way   to   this  city,    and    wlj 
objects  are  here  presented  to  his  view?     At  one  market 
meets  a  crowd;  and,  as  he  passes  near,  behold  it  is  a  coi 
stable  exhibiting  a  woman  for  sale,  suliject  to  the  scoffs  ami 
jeers  of  the  unfeeling!     He  is  selling  her  for  a  petty  de 


«  Ris^fiter  of  Debttes  hi  Otrngnm,  tqI,  ▼,  1828-*29|  p.  IH: 
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4  Ibid.»  p.  171 
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under  the  authority  and  sanction  of  Congress.  To  remove 
the  painful  impresaion,  he  takes  up  a  newspaper  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  reads,  *  Cash  in  the  market,  and  the  highest  prices ' 
for  men  and  women.  He  walks  abroad  and  sees  a  gang  of 
slaves  handcuffed  together,  a  long  cham  running  between 
them  and  connecting  the  whole-=miserable  objects  of  hor- 
ror and  despair — marching  off  under  the  command  of  the 
slave-traders.  This  District  ought  to  be  the  best-governed 
in  the  universe.  It  is  absolutely  governed  the  worst.  It 
would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  there  is  more  crime 
and  misery  here  than  in  any  other  spot  of  equal  extent  on 
the  globe.  In  1826  and  1827  there  were  not  less  than  six 
hundred  and  thirty-four  persons  committed  to  the  prisons  in 
this  city  for  debt.  Within  the  same  two  years  there  were 
three  hundred  and  thirty-four  persons  committed  to  thia  same 
jail  for  criminal  offences.  This  is  independent  of  those 
committed  at  Alexandria^  for  there  are  two  public  prisons  in 
the  District.  Did  anybody  ever  bear  of  such  a  thing  in  a 
Christian  and  civilised  country?  "  ^  The  House,  after  listen- 
ing to  a  reply  by  a  slave-holding  member,  rejected  the  long 
preamble  with  its  allegations,  but  instructed  the  coumiittee  for 
the  District  to  make  the  proposed  inquiry,  which  proved  as 
fruitless  as  any  that  had  gone  before. 

The  subject,  the  committee  said,  in  one  form  or  another 
had  repeatedly  been  pressed  on  the  attention  of  Congress,  not 
only  by  people  living  in  the  District,  but  by  others  having  no 
common  interest  or  concern  therein.  The  right  of  the  people 
to  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances  was  unquestioned ;  but 
this  constant  agitation  of  a  question  which,  unless  put  at  rest, 
must  sooner  or  later  be  productive  of  serious  mischief,  if  not 
danger,  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  was  greatly  to 
be  regretted.  False  hopes  of  liberty  were  held  out  to  the 
alav^  exciting  them  to  insubordination,  and  creating  a  reat- 
leasneas  for  emancipation  altogether  incompatible  with  the  ex- 
isting  state  of  the  country.  The  laws  recognizing  slaveiy  in 
the  District  were  such  as  existed  in  Virginia  and  Maryland 
when  they  made  their  cessions,     Virginia  at  that  time  pro- 

^  Speech  of  Mr.  Miner,  J^auary  7,  1B29.     Regiiter  of  Deb&t«4  in  Congreas, 
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hibited  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  Commonwealth; 
therefore  they  could  not  come  into  that  part  of  the  District 
which  lay  in  Virginia.  Maryland  having  no  such  law  in  force, 
slaves  were  brought  in  and  sold  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
Such  trading  as  went  on  was  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
the  slaves  South,  which  was  one  way  not  only  of  getting  rid  of 
them,  but  of  ameliorating  their  condition  by  removing  them 
to  a  genial  and  beautiful  climate. 

To  the  complaint  that  the  public  jails  were  used  for  con- 
fining slaves  bought  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  elsewhere, 
the  conmiittee  declared  that  the  custom  was  good.  In  the  jails 
the  negroes  were  protected  from  the  weather,  were  open  to 
public  inspection,  and  so  afforded  an  opportunity  to  detect 
such  as  were  kidnapped  or  improperly  held  to  servitude;  for 
if  a  negro  claimed  to  be  free,  the  marshal  always  refused  to 
release  him  till  ordered  to  do  so  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Circuit  Court. 

Situated  as  the  District  was,  with  a  slave  population  on 
all  sides  of  it,  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was  most  impolftic. 
It  was  best,  the  committee  therefore  reported,  to  let  the  mat- 
ter rest.*  A  few  evils  resulting  from  the  quartering  of  large 
numbers  of  slaves  in  the  city  for  a  long  time  did  need  correc- 
tion, and  this  was  provided  for  in  a  bill  which  died  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

*  Reports  of  Ckimmittees,  No.  60,  Twentieth  Congrees,  Seoond  Sesakni. 
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CHAPTEE  XLVI. 

THE    INDUSTRIAL   REVOLUTION. 

To  the  many  causes  of  misunderstanding  which  were  thus 
springing  up  between  the  North  and  West,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  South  on  the  other,  and  were  fast  making  them  two 
separate  nations,  must  be  added  yet  another  directly  due  to  the 
industrial  revolution  through  which  the  country  was  passing. 
Never  before  in  our  history  had  the  contrast  been  so  marked. 
The  invention  of  the  Whitney  gin  had  made  cotton-growing 
wonaerfully  profitable.  The  inventions  of  Hargreaves  and 
Crompton  and  Arkwright  had  stimulated  the  demand  for  cot- 
ton, and  these  two  conditions  combined — ^the  existence  of  a 
market  and  the  possibility  of  supplying  it  with  ease  and  profit 
— had  already  made  cotton-planting  the  one  absorbing  indus- 
try of  the  South.  From  a  petty  yield  of  two  million  pounds  in 
1791,  the  crop  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity  year  by  year 
till  it  reached  thirty-five  million  pounds  in  1800,  eighty  mil- 
lions in  1811,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions  in  1821,  a 
product  worth  thirty-five  million  dollars.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  ruling  industry  the  enterprise,  the  capital,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  South  became  confined  to  a  few  restricted  lines. 
Arts  and  sciences  were  little  cultivated.  Mechapical  inven- 
tions were  disregarded.  Great  natural  resources  were  left  un- 
touched. Her  deposits  of  iron  ore  were  enormous.  Her  coal 
fields  exceeded  thirty-nine  thousand  square  miles  in  area.  She 
had  boundless  tracts  of  lumber  land  and  farm  land,  and  fac- 
tory and  mill  sites  the  equal  of  any  in  New  England.  Yet 
her  people  neglected  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  bounte- 
ous gifts  of  Nature,  and  concentrated  all  their  energies  on 
the  cultivation  of  one  plant.    Every  year  at  the  same  time  they 
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sowed  cotton  seed.  Every  year  at  the  same  time  they  gathered 
the  woo!,  and  ginned^  pressed,  and  sent  it  to  market  at  Nevir 
Orleans  or  Charleston  or  Savannah.  One  third  was  sold  for 
home  consumption,  two  thirds  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain 
or  Europe^  and  with  tlie  money  so  obtained  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  were  purchased  for  use  on  the  plantationn. 
Every  ship  that  came  from  Liverpool  to  Charleston  or  Sa- 
vannah for  cotton  was  laden  with  china,  glass,  crockery, 
hardware  and  cutlery,  grindstones  and  brooms,  edged  tools, 
pipes,  cotton  cloth,  shoes,  and  a  hundred  other  articles  the 
planters  consumed.  In  the  course  of  time,  therefore^  an 
immense  trade  had  growTi  up  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  South  to  the  ruin  of  a  like  trade  which  might  have 
existed  between  the  North  and  the  South.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  when  this  trade  began  very  many  of  the  articles  thus  im* 
ported  could  not  pc^ibly  have  been  furnished  hy  the  North; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  it  continued  long  after  every  w*ant  of 
the  planter  could  have  been  as  fully  and  as  cheaply  supplied 
by  the  American  as  by  the  British  manufacturer. 

These  industrial  conditions  deeply  affected  the  South  po- 
litically, socially,  and  economically.     The  existence  of  seven . 
States  whase  population  was  engaged  in  growing  and  naarket- 
ing  one  staple  gave  them  an  identity  of  interest  and  a  common 
point  of  view.    The  firm  belief  that  cotton  could  not  be  sue- 1 
cesfifully  cultivated  save  by  the  black  man,  and  that  the  negro ' 
would  not  work  unless  comiM?lled  to,  fastened  slavery  on  the 
South,  shut  out  the  free  laborer^  and  deprived  that  section  of] 
all  the  blessings  that  flow  from  a  state  of  society  where  every 
man,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  has  the  right  and  is 
earnestly  seeking  to  better  his  condition.     No  thrifty,  indvm- 1 
trious  middle  class  existed. 

The  belief  that  slave  labor  could  not  be  utilized  In  miUa 
and  factories  prevented   the   introduction   of  manu  fact  urea.} 
Therefore   machine   shops,    workshops,   cotton    mills,    rolling  I 
mills,  foundries,  mines,  and  all  the  many  benefits  that  spring] 
from  diversified  industry  were  unknown  in  the  South*    T<J 
the  great  forces  which  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  ceo 
were  to  radically  change  the  condition  of  civilized  man 
was  indifferent. 
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Not  80  the  North.  There  every  art  and  science  which 
could  add  to  the  wealth,  increase  the  prosperity  and  comfort 
of  the  people,  and  develop  the  material  resources  of  the  coun- 
try was  already  assiduously  cultivated.  Of  seventy-five 
million  dollars  invested  in  manufactures  in  1825,  less  than 
fifteen  were  in  the  States  south  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio, 
and  twelve  of  the  fifteen  millions  were  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  Kentucky.  The  change  which  five  years  had  wrought  in 
the  industrial  development  of  the  North  was  astonishing. 

The  failure  of  the  tariff  of  1816  to  accomplish  all  the  good 
expected,  the  evils  of  a  disordered  currency,  the  hard  times 
of  1819,  the  enormous  importation  of  British  goods  to  be  sold 
at  auction  well-nigh  destroyed  manufactures  before  1820. 
But  with  the  return  of  better  times  and  the  general  revival  of 
business  which  speedily  followed  the  dark  days  of  1819,  manu- 
factures once  more  bc^n  to  thrive  and  multiply  all  over  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States.  When  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century  ended,  Saco,  in  Maine,  was  soon  to  boast  of  the 
largest  cotton  mill  in  our  country.  Sixty  others  could  be 
counted  in  New  Hampshire,  where  such  towns  as  Salmon 
Falls,  Newmarket,  and  Somersworth  were  growing  rapidly  on 
spots  which  five  years  before  were  in  the  wilderness.  In  the 
same  State  were  more  than  three  hundred  tanneries,  more 
than  two  hundred  bark  mills,  and  half  a  score  of  paper  mills. 
The  men  of  northern  Vermont,  stirred  to  activity  by  the  op- 
portunity opened  to  them  by  the  Hudson  and  Champlain 
Canal,  had  turned  Middlebury  into  a  factory  town,  had  cov- 
ered their  hills  with  sheep,  and  were  sending  to  New  York 
iron,  copperas,  and  wool.  Within  an  area  seventeen  miles 
square  in  Massachusetts  were  five  towns  making  fifty  thou- 
sand pieces  of  flannel  yearly,  and  giving  employment  to 
twenty-one  hundred  people.  The  mills  and  factories  in  the 
State  numbered  one  hundred  and  sixty-one,  with  a  capital  of 
thirty  million  dollars.  But  Khode  Island  surpassed  this,  for 
in  Providence  and  its  neighborhood,  including  a  small  (liBtrici 
of  Massachusetts,  were  one  himdred  and  fifty  manufacturing 
establishments,  employing  thirty  thousand  men  and  woiiii'u. 
Providence  now  claimed  to  be  the  richest  city  of  itii  mrM  and 
population  in  the  world.    From  the  cotton  and  wooU^ 
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of  New  York  came  each  year  cloth  vahied  at  eighteen  million 
dollars.    But  her  people  also  raised  wool,  and  made  salt,  paper, 
glass,  iron,  and  leather  in  immense  quantities*     The  Hudgon  ( 
from  Alhany  to  New  York  city  is  described  as  *'  teeming  with 
manufacturing  establishments,'*  and  the  counties  of  Dutchess 
and  Oneida  as  **  filled  with  factories*"    At  Jersey  City  were 
carpet,  glass,  and  porcelain  works  owned  by  New  Yorkers,    At  ^ 
Paterson  five  thousand  dollars  a  week  were  paid  out  to  the' 
hands  in  the  cotton,  flax,  and  iron  factories. 

In  Philadelphia  were  four  thousand  weavers.     About  its 
suburbs  were  growing  up  towns  such  as  Manayimk,  whose  ' 
population  was  supported  entirely  by  manufactures.    Heading 
was  a  great  hat  town.     The  little  county  of  Delaware  con- 
tained  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  mills  and  factories.     The 
coal  and   iron  industries   were   developing  with   wonderful 
rapidity,  while  in   Pittsburg  was  the  great  manufacturing . 
centre  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.    Steuben villo  and  Cincinnati  ] 
were  her  only  rivals. 

But  it  is  useless  to  attempt  a  summary.    It  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  from  Maine  to  Maryland  and  from  Maryland  ^o  ^ 
Missouri  new  industries  of  a  hundred  sorts  were  now  pursued  fl 
with  untiring  energy.     In  1820  it  was  estimated  that  two  ~ 
hundred  thooisand  persons  and  a  capital  of  seventy-five  million 
dollars  were  employed  in  manufacturing.    In  1825  the  capital 
used  had  been  expanded  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  and 
the  number  of  workers  to  two  millions. 

That  the  development  of  innumerable  manufactures  in  thai 
North  should  give  rise  to  new  interests,  and  that  the  rise  of] 
new  interests  should  he  accompanied  by  a  steadily  increasing 
demand  for  their  protection  by  Government  was  inevitable. 
Just  as  the  ship-builder,  the  ship-owner,  the  importer,  and  rhej 
merchant  had  long  insisted  that  Government  should  makcl 
such  treaties,  pass  such  laws,  impose  such  duties  as  were  mnstl 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his  businefis;  just  as  the  [)lanter  and  [ 
the  farmer  had  steadily  resisted  every  attempt  to  ilo  anything' 
which  in  their  opinion  would  tend  to  shut  their  produce  from 
foreign  markets,  lead  other  nations  to  retaliate,  or  in  any  way 
lessen  the  number  of  customers  at  home  or  abroad,  so  the 
manufacturers,  the  holders  of  stock  in  mauufactiirifig  com* 
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panics,  those  who  derived  a  livelihood  from  labor  in  mills  and 
factories,  machine  shops,  and  foundries,  or  furnished  raw 
material  for  consumption,  now  united  in  a  persistent  effort  to 
secure  a  really  protective  tariff. 

The  bill  introduced  in  1820,  mild  as  it  was,  had  suffered 
defeat  in  the  Senate  *  by  the  union  of  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural interests.  The  bill  of  1821  had  never  been  put  upon 
its  passage  in  either  house,  f  When  the  Seventeenth  Congress 
met  the  great  champion  of  protection  was  not  a  member,  the 
speakership  was  given  to  a  Virginian  X  opposed  to  protection, 
and  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  was  so  arranged  that  it 
would  not  report  a  bill,  nor  would  the  House  consider  that 
presented  by  its  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Much  the  same 
fate  befell  the  fourth  attempt  in  1823.  Monroe  in  his  annual 
message  had  asked  for  further  protection;  his  remarks  had  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  and  a  bill  so  in- 
creasing the  existing  duties  on  iron,  coarse  woollen  cloths,  and 
dyed  cottons  as  to  prohibit  their  importation  was  quickly  re- 
ported; but  no  vote  was  ever  reached,  and  it  perished  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

That  the  Eighteenth  Congress  would  be  more  friendly  to 
the  protection  of  domestic  industries  was  fully  expected,  for 
Clay  was  again  a  congressman,  and  in  his  old  seat  in  the  Speak- 
er's chair  presided  over  a  House  to  which  the  States  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  new  tariff  sent  more  members  than  ever  before. 
It  was  therefore  with  a  fine  prospect  of  success  that  Monroe 
for  the  second  time  appealed  to  Congress  to  protect  "  those 
articles  which  we  are  prepared  to  manufacture  or  which  are 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  defence  and  independ- 
ence of  the  country." 

His  words  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Manufac- 
tures, which  soon  presented  a  bill  arranging  all  imported  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  in  two  classes.*  In  the  first  were  silks, 
linens,  spices  from  the  Indies,  cutlery  from  Great  Britain,  and 
a  long  list  of  articles  which  were  not  made  in  our  country,  and 
whose  importation  would  not  interfere  with  home  manufac- 

*  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  yoL  iv,  pp.  510-615. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  618-621.  J  P.  P.  Barbour. 

♦  January  9,  1824. 
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tures  in  the  least.  On  these  a  tariff  for  revenue  was  to  be  im- 
posed. In  the  second  class  were  iron,  glass,  lead,  hemp,  cotton- 
bagging,  cotton  cloth,  wool,  and  woollen  goods^  and  on  these 
were  laid  highly  protective  duties, 

^\Tjile  the  committee  was  at  work  on  its  bill,  petitions 
and  memorials  both  for  and  against  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
came  pouring  in  from  the  East,  the  Middle  States,  and  the 
South.  Those  who  favored  such  a  tariff  as  would  encourage 
manufactures  and  build  up  domestic  industries  were  the  grow- 
ers of  wool,  the  manufacturers  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloth, 
the  farmers  eager  for  a  home  market  for  their  produce,  the 
mechanics  of  the  gre^t  cities,  the  people  of  New  Bedford  and 
Nantucket— then  the  centres  of  the  whale  fishing  and  the 
whale-oil  industry — ^and  all  whose  buaineea  was  languishing  ■ 
because  of  the  importation  of  British  goods  to  be  sold  at  auc* 
tion** 

The  opposers  of  a  revision  were  the  tallow-chandlers  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  the  cordage  manufacturers,  the  Cham- 
hers  of  Commerce  at  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Philadel- 
phia,  the  merchants  of  Portland,  Portsmouth,  and  Boston^  the  ■ 
hardware  dealers,  and  the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  Norfolk,  Beaufort,  Charleston,  and  of  sundry 
towns  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia^f 


♦  Citisens  of  New  BodfoFd^  ExccutiT*  Pipers,  No,  107,  ETghtt'cmh  Chnptii, 
Flnt  SoBsIon,  fol.  tL  Citiiens  of  Nantucket,  ibid.,  No.  lOS^  Samuel  Slitter  and 
others.  Senate  DocumcDtit,  No.  18,  £igbteenlh  Congresa,  Flfsi  geaiiioii,  to!  I 
Ooimecticut  Manufactiirera^  Eiecmi^e  Pa|>er»,  No.  86,  toI  ii.  Farmers  and  Me- 
ehanicB  of  New  York,  Eieoulire  Papers,  No,  48,  vol.  IL  Albany  Merchanta,  Ki* 
eeutire  Papers,  No.  66,  toL  if.  Citizens  of  South  Carolina^  ETeciittre  Papera, 
No.  10,  Tol.  T.  Pcnnsylrania  Farmerg,  ibid.,  No,  117,  ?ol  ri.  Citizetiii  of  Phll^ 
delpbla,  ibid,,  12S,  vol  yl     Penni^ylvania  Mnnufacttirers,  ibid,,  No,  116,  toI  tI 

f  New  York  Tal!ow4;handlor«,  £xecutire  Papcra,  No.  106,  Eigjbteenth  Co«- 
greift,  First  Session,  vol.  r\.  Boston  Tallow ^ihandleni,  ExeeutiTe  Papen^  No. 
105,  ibid  Cordage  Makers,  Executive  Papers,  No.  9,  vol  I  New  York  Cl)«m* 
tM;r  of  Commerce,  Senate  Documentit,  No.  81,  vol.  ii,  George  Jodca  and  oib«f% 
Senate  Document?,  No.  48,  vol.  iiL  Citizi>n»  of  Cbarleeton,  8.  C,  Ss««itt|v« 
Papers,  No.  6i,  vol.  iv.  New  York  Hardware  Dealers,  Executive  Papera,  No.  65, 
foi.  iv*  Boston  Mercbanta,  ibid.,  No.  67.  Portland  Mcrciiants,  No,  71,  ibid,  vol. 
iv*  Citixena  of  Richmond,  ibid.,  No,  74.  CItixeoa  of  Petersburg,  Exeeutiw 
Papers,  No,  88,  vol,  v,  CItlaens  of  Beaufort,  Executive  Papers,  No,  81,  voL  v, 
Portsmontb  Merchants,  No.  87,  ibid,  vol  v,     Philadelphia  Chamber  of  C^i^ 
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The  reasODs  and  arguments  of  the  antiprotectionists  aa  set 
forth  in  their  memorials  were,  that  Congress  had  no  power  to 
tax  imports  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  manufactures;  that 
the  rapid  and  unprecedented  decline  in  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural products  in  the  South,  causing  a  like  decline  in  the  value 
of  property,  had  produced  an  amount  of  distress  that  was  sim- 
ply appalling;  that  many  of  the  articles  to  he  taxed  could 
not  be  dispensed  with  by  the  Souths  and  would  have  to  be 
purchased  from  the  North  at  a  greatly  advanced  price;  that 
this  increase  was  in  effect  a  tribute  taken  by  law  from  the  agri- 
culturalists and  given  to  the  manufacturers;  and  that  the 
European  market  for  cotton  would  be  ruined.  The  commercial 
section  declared  that  it  saw  with  alarm  a  bill  which,  under 
the  pretence  of  regulating  commerce,  really  sought  to  destroy 
it,  and  compel  thousands  of  ship-builders,  caulkers,  riggers, 
and  rope-makers  to  seek  employment  in  art8  whose  rudiments 
they  hud  yet  to  master. 

In  the  House  much  the  same  argument  was  used.  Pass 
this  bill,  it  was  saidj  and  foreign  nations  will  shut  our  products 
out  of  their  markets;  pass  this  bill  and  our  mercantile  inter- 
eats  will  be  ruined;  the  noble  art  of  ship-building  will  decline 
till  it  becomes  a  lost  art;  our  navigation  will  be  ruined,  our 
sailors  w^ill  be  driven  from  the  sea;  a  great  arm  of  national 
defence— the  navy^ — ^will  be  annihilated,  and  a  shaft,  **  a  fatal 
shaft,''  will  be  aimed  at  agriculture.  With  a  decrease  of  im- 
ports will  come  a  diminution  of  revenue,  which  means  increase 
of  debt  and  increase  of  taxation.  The  policy  of  protection  is 
of  British  origin,  and  if  adopted  will  entail  on  us  what  it  has 
brought  to  Great  Britain — pauperism,  taxes,  and  a  debt  of 
countless  millions.  We  shall  see  our  artisans  toiling  seventeen 
hours  out  of  twenty-four,  never  tasting  meat,  and  living  on  a 
vegetable  diet  that  they  may  eke  out  a  livelihood  on  their 
Tvretched  wages.     Viewed  from  any  standpoint,  the  policy  is 


ineroe,  Eiectitive  Papers^  No.  94,  vol.  v.  Xew  Havcti  ChamVr  of  Commeixse, 
ibid.,  No.  ftS,  Citizens  of  Ballimorp,  ibid.^  No.  59,  CitlMiisi  of  Georgin,  ibid^ 
No»  ^8.  Pcnnaylirfttim  Farmers,  ibid.,  No.  100.  Citizens  of  Morgan  CountT, 
Ga.,  ibid,.  No.  lio,  toL  vi.  Citizeos  of  Norfolk,  ibid.^  No.  112,  vol.  n.  Citii«Q» 
of  Georgia,  ibid.,  No,  114,  toL  y\.  Citizen  of  North  Carolina,  ibid.,  No,  109,  toL 
tL    ClUxenA  of  South  Carolina^  ibid.,  No.  124,  vol  tS. 
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ruinous  in  its  tendency.     Protection  of  manufacture  is  nn- 
equaly  burdensome^  unjust     The  West  and  the  South  cannot 
manufacture;  the  East  and  the  North  can  manufacture.    The 
North  has  capital,  dense  population,  free  labor.     The  We 
has  no  capital.     The  South  has  little  capital,  sparse  popul 
tion,  and  slave  labor.     If  persisted  in,  this  policy  *^  will  drii 
the  South  to  niiii  or  resistance,"     Our  burdens  are  alread 
greater  than  we  can  bear ;  endurance  can  go  no  further.    Pa 
this  bill  and  you  will  cut  off  our  supply  of  specie.    We  have  no 
gold,  no  silver  mines.     Our  specie  comes  from  abroad  as  tin 
fruit  of  commerce.     Cut  off  this  commerce — and  that  a  prA 
tective  tariff  will  surely  do — and  our  supply  of  specie  stops, 
and  paper  money   will   become  exclusively  our  circulating 
medium.  S 

The  Constitution,  said  a  member  from  South  Carolina** 
contains  no  specific  grant  of  power  to  encourage  manufactur 
It  has  been  found  under  the  clause  giving  the  power  to  lei 
duties  on  imports  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  revenue.  Bli 
every  revenue  law  must  be  imiforni  tlirr»ugh<nit  the  Unit^ 
States,  and  this  proposed  meastire  is  destrxictive  to  that  uui* 
formity  of  taxation  which  the  Constitution  enjoins.  Pass  it 
and  the  people  of  South  Carolina  will  pay  five  hundred  uti 
sixty-three  thousand  dollars  on  the  cotton  bagging,  the  Os 
buTgg,  plains,  and  woollens  they  consume  each  year — a 
raised  by  taxation  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  being  given 
the  cotton-bagging  makers  of  Kentucky  and  the  woollen  mani 
facturers  of  the  North.  This  is  an  oppressive^  an  unjustifial 
wrong.  We  are  not  a  consolidated  empire.  We  are  indepen 
ent  States.  Our  league  merely  looks  to  a  common  defen< 
external  and  internal  commen!e,  an  array,  navy^  judieiar 
and  the  i>t>wers  necessary  to  carry  these  into  effect.  No  me 
ber  of  the  confederation  could  have  contemplated  joiriiiig  i 
Union  in  which  the  common  defence  and  general  vrelfa 
meant  a  sacrifice  of  any  part  of  it  to  the  gooil  of  the  whole. 

The  sentiments  of  the  friends  uf  protection  were  Iciest 
pressed  by  Clay,  who,  when  the  dtscusaion  had  shifted 
details  to  the  great  principle  which  underlay  the  bill,  took  th^ 
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floor  and  delivered  what  may  justly  be  considered  one  of  the 
epoch-making  speeches  of  his  life.  He  began  by  drawing  for 
his  hearers  a  picture  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  counti'y, 
which  was  true  to  some  extent  of  the  West,  but  was  chiefly 
the  product  of  his  own  imagination. 

"  In  casting  our  eyes  around  us  the  most  prominent  cir- 
cumstance which  fixes  our  attention  and  challenges  our  deep- 
est regret/'  said  he,  "  is  the  general  distress  which  pervades 
the  whole  country.  It  is  forced  upon  us  by  numerous  facts  of 
the  most  incontestable  character.  It  is  indicated  by  the  di- 
minished exports  of  native  produce;  by  the  depressed  and 
reduced  state  of  our  foreign  navigation;  by  our  diminished 
commerce;  by  successive  unthreshed  crops  of  grain,  perish- 
ing in  our  bams  and  barnyards  for  want  of  a  market;  by  the 
alarming  diminution  of  the  circulating  medium;  by  the  nu- 
merous bankruptcies;  by  a  universal  complaint  of  the  want 
of  employment,  and  a  consequent  reduction  of  the  wages  of 
labor;  by  the  ravenous  pursuit  after  public  situations,  not  for 
the  sake  of  their  honors,  but  as  a  means  of  private  subsistence; 
by  the  reluctant  resort  to  the  perilous  use  of  paper  money;  by 
the  intervention  of  legislation  in  the  delicate  relation  between 
debtor  and  creditor;  and,  above  all,  by  the  low  and  depressed 
state  of  the  value  of  almost  every  description  of  the  whole  mass 
of  property  of  the  nation,  which  has,  on  the  average,  sunk  not 
less  than  fifty  per  cent. 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  this  widespreading  distress,  of  this 
deep  depression  which  we  behold  stamped  on  the  public  coun- 
tenance? It  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  during  almost  the 
whole  existence  of  the  Government  we  have  shaped  our  in- 
dustry, our  navigation,  and  our  commerce  in  reference  to  an 
extraordinary  war  in  Europe  and  to  foreign  markets  which  no 
longer  exist;  in  the  fact  that  we  have  depended  too  much  upon 
foreign  sources  of  supply  and  excited  too  little  the  native;  in 
the  fact  that  while  we  have  cultivated  with  assiduous  care  our 
foreign  resources,  we  have  suffered  those  at  home  to  wither 
in  a  state  of  neglect  and  abandonment. 

"  The  greatest  want  of  civilized  society  is  a  market  for 
the  sale  and  exchange  of  the  surplus  of  the  produce  of  the 
labor  of  its  members.     This  market  may  exist  at  home,  or 
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abroad,  or  both,  but  it  miist  exist  somewhere  if  society  p: 

Fpers*  The  home  Diarket  is  first  in  order  and  paramount  in  im- 
portance. The  object  of  the  bill  under  consideration  is  to 
create  this  home  market,  and  laj  the  foundation  of  a  genuine 
American  policy.  Thia  is  opposed;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
partisans  of  the  foreign  policy  to  demonstrate  that  the  foreign 
market  is  an  adequate  vent  for  the  surplus  produce  of  our 
labor."    The  Speaker  then  went  on  to  show  by  argument  and 

[by  statistics  that  foreign  nations  could  not  if  they  would,  and 
would  not  if  they  could,  take  all  our  surplus  produce;  that  if 
the  people  of  the  United  States  continued  "  to  persevere  in  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture  "  in  the  future  to  the  same  extent  they 
had  in  the  past,  the  loss  of  the  foreign  market  would  cause  ^^J 
glut  at  home;  that  a  lessening  of  the  value  of  their  produdj^H 
would  surely  follow;  and  that  distress,  misery,  and  ruin  would 
be  more  widespread  than  ever.  Having  shown  this,  Clay  de- 
clared **  w^e  must  then  change  somewiiat  our  course.  We  mui^ 
give  a  new  direction  to  some  portion  of  our  industry.  We  must 
apeedily  adopt  a  genuine  American  policy.     Still  cherishing 

l-a  foreign  market,  let  us  create  also  a  home  market  to  give  fur- 
ther scope  to  the  consumption  of  American  industry,  W© 
must  naturalize  the  arts  in  our  country,  and  we  must  natural- 
ize  them  by  the  only  means  which  the  wisdom  of  nations  has 
yet  discovered  to  be  effectual — by  adequate  protection  against 
the  otherw^ise  overwhelming  influence  of  foreigners."     Thia 

'was  only  to  be  accomplished  by  a  tariff,  and  to  the  tariff  Clay 
then  turned  his  attention. 

It  w^as,  he  explained,  a  tax  "  exclusively  levelled  at  for*' 
eign  industry  '*  for  *'  the  avowed  and  direct  purpose  '*  of  pro- 
moting American  industry.    To  the  charge  so  often  made  that 
it  was  a  burden  laid  on  one  part  of  the  community  for  tl 
benefit  of  another;  that  it  was  taking  money  out  of  the  pocki 
of  one  set  of  people  and  putting  it  into  the  pockets  of  another, 
he  replied  that  if  it  subjected  any  portion  of  American  i 
dustry  to  burdens  that  was  an  effect  not  intended,  but  al 
gether  incidental  and  perfectly  voluntary;  that  '*  no  man  jmd 
the  duty  assessed  on  foreign  articles  by  compulsion/*  becnuae 
be  could  cease  to  use  the  imported  article,  or  make  them  in 
his  own  household,  or  buy  the  rival  American  products,  or 
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engage  in  the  business  of  manofaeturing  wliich  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  tariff  to  encourage.  Then  he  took  \\p  one  bj  one 
the  many  objections  which  in  the  course  of  the  long  debate 
had  been  urged  against  the  tariff;  that  it  would  diminish  ex- 
ports, injure  iVnierican  shipping^  reduce  foreign  commerce, 
cut  down  the  revenue  and  force  a  resort  to  internal  taxation, 
and  drive  capital  and  labor  into  new  and  untried  fields j  that 
when  manufactures  were  needed  they  would  arise  of  them- 
selves; that  the  protection  already  afforded  was  great  enough; 
that  the  policy  of  protection  had  been  condemned  by  the  ex- 
perience of  all  Eurojie;  that  manufacturing  was  dangerous  to 
true  democracy,  as  it  tended  to  concentrate  capital  in  the  handa 
of  a  few;  that  the  Constitution  did  not  authorize  the  passage 
of  the  bill;  and  ended  with  an  impassioned  appeal  *Ho  the 
South,  to  the  high-minded,  generous,  and  patriotic  South/' 
and  with  a  prayer  to  God  **  in  his  infinite  mercy  to  avert  from 
our  country  the  evils  which  are  impending  over  it,  and,  by 
enlightening  our  councils,  conduct  us  into  the  path  which 
leads  to  riches,  to  greatness,  to  glory." 

Two  days  later  Webster  replied.  **  Allow  me,  sir,  in  the 
first  place,"  said  he,  **  to  state  my  regret,  if,  indeed,  I  ought 
not  to  express  a  warmer  sentiment,  at  the  names  or  designa- 
tions which  Mr.  Speaker  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  for  the  purpose 
of  describing  the  advocates  and  the  opposers  of  the  present 
bill.  It  13  a  question,  he  says,  between  the  friends  of  '  an 
American  policy  and  those  of  a  foreign  policy/  This,  sir,  ia 
an  assumption  which  I  take  the  liberty  most  directly  to  deny. 
Indeed^  it  is  a  little  astonishing  if  it  seemed  convenient  to  the 
Speaker  for  the  purpos*!  of  distinction  to  use  the  terms  *  Ameri- 
can policy '  and  *  foreign  policy '  that  he  should  not  have  ap- 
plied them  in  a  manner  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  in  which 
lie  has  in  fact  used  them*  Names  should  in  some  measure  be 
descriptive  of  the  things  to  which  they  are  given,  and  since 
Mr,  Speaker  denominates  the  policy  which  he  recommends  '  a 
new  policy  in  this  country,'  since  he  speaks  of  the  present  meas- 
ure as  a  new  era  in  our  legislation,  since  he  invites  us  to  in- 
struct ourselves  by  the  wisdom  of  others,  and  adopt  the  policy 
of  the  most  distinguished  foreign  States,  one  is  a  little  curious 
to  know  with  what  propriety  of  speech  he  denominates  this  imi- 
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tation  of  foreign  states  an  '  American  policy/  and  a  preference 
for  our  own  established  system  as  it  now  exists  and  always 
has  existed  'a  foreign  policy.'  This  favorite  American 
policy  is  what  America  has  never  tried,  and  this  odious 
foreign  policy  is  what,  as  we  are  told,  foreign  states  have  never 
pursued." 

With  this  sarcasm  Webster  passed  to  Clay's  picture  of  the 
distressed  state  of  the  country,  and  declared  he  did  not  know 
where  the  reality  existed.  Exports  had  not  fallen  below  the 
average;  the  foreign  market  was  not  lost;  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence and  enjoyment  had  not  been  limited.  The  progress  of 
internal  improvements,  the  investment  of  capital  in  roads, 
bridges,  canals;  the  amount  paid  by  parents  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children;  the  endowment  of  public  charities;  the 
contributions  to  objects  of  general  benevolence;  the  munifi- 
cence of  individuals  toward  whatever  promised  to  benefit  the 
community,  were  all  so  many  proofs  of  national  prosperity, 
were  all  evidence  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  profits  which  the 
generation  then  living  was  wisely  vesting  for  the  good  of  the 
generation  yet  to  come. 

The  real  condition  was  a  considerable  depression  of  prices 
and  curtailment  of  profit,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  an 
inability  to  pay  debts  contracted  when  prices  were  high.  This 
fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  this  stagnation  of  business, 
this  diminution  of  exports  on  which  Mr.  Speaker  had  laid  so 
much  stress  was,  in  tnith,  the  necessary  result  of  circumstances. 
No  government  could  prevent  them,  and  no  government  could 
altogether  relieve  the  people  from  their  effects.  We  had  en- 
joyed a  day  of  extraordinary  prosperity,  we  had  been  neutral 
while  all  the  world  was  at  war,  and  had  found  an  extraordi- 
nary demand  for  our  products,  our  navigation,  and  our  labor. 
We  had  no  right  to  expect  that  such  a  state  of  things  would 
continue  always.  With  the  return  of  peace  foreign  nations 
began  to  supply  themselves  and  to  compete  with  us,  and,  con- 
nected as  we  are  with  all  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world, 
we  must  of  necessity  feel  the  serious  effects  of  such  a  change. 
Wliat,  then,  was  the  remedy?  What  the  course  of  policy 
suited  to  our  actual  condition? 

Webster   now   passed   in    review   the   arguments   of   the 
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Speaker.  Clay  had  cited  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  as 
an  example  of  the  benefit  of  the  protective  system.  Webster 
asserted  and  labored  to  prove  that  Great  Britain  was  every  day 
growing  more  and  more  in  favor  of  free  trade,  and  that  if  we 
adopted  protection  we  should  "  show  our  affection  for  what 
others  had  discarded,  and  be  attempting  to  ornament  ourselves 
with  cast-off  apparel."  Clay  had  cited  the  rate  of  exchange 
to  prove  that  we  were  on  the  downward  road  to  ruin.  Webster 
claimed  that  a  rise  in  price  of  London  exchange  meant  noth- 
ing more  than  that  money  was  wanted  in  England  for  com- 
mercial purposes  to  be  carried  on  there  or  elsewhere.  Clay 
"  argued  the  question  as  if  all  domestic  industry  were  confined 
to  the  production  of  manufactured  industry."  Webster  held 
that  catching  fish  and  whales,  building  ships  and  sailing  them 
were  as  emphatically  domestic  industry  as  any  other  occupa- 
tion, and  just  as  deserving  of  protection.  Clay  had  argued  as 
if  his  "  American  system  "  was  something  new,  as  if  manu- 
factures had  never  been  protected.  Webster  reminded  the 
House  that  they  were  already  protected  by  the  tariff  of  1816, 
and  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  under  debate  was  to  greatly 
increase  that  protection.  Clay  held  up  the  policy  of  protection 
.as  the  only  policy  that  could  make  American  industries  pros- 
perous. Webster  described  the  doctrine  of  prohibition  as  pre- 
posterous. 

Turning  to  the  details  of  the  bill,  Webster  took  them  up 
one  by  one  and  argued  that  it  would  afford  no  relief  to  the 
varied  interests  Clay  had  described  as  languishing;  that  it 
would  lay  new  and  crushing  burdens  on  the  shipping  inter- 
ests; that  heavy  duties  were  laid  on  certain  articles  absolutely 
necessary  to  certain  classes  of  the  people,  as  raw  wool,  iron, 
hemp,  which  could  not  then  be  produced  at  home  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  the  demand;  and  that  this  duty  was  an 
oppressive  tax  imposed  on  those  who  used  the  articles  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  who  manufactured  them.  Webster  closed 
his  speech  with  the  words:  "  There  are  some  parts  of  this  bill 
which  I  highly  approve,  there  are  others  in  which  I  should 
acquiesce;  but  those  to  which  I  have  now  stated  my  objections 
appear  to  me  so  destitute  of  all  justice,  so  burdensome,  and  so 
dangerous  to  that  interest  which  has  steadily  enriched,  gal- 
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lantly  defended,  and  proudly  distingtiished  us,  that  Dotking 
can  prevail  upon  me  to  give  it  my  support," 

Long  ere  the  debate  closed  and  the  vote  waa  taken,  it  wi* 
clear  that  the  commercial  States  and  the  planting  States  were 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  bill,  and  the  manufacturing  and  grain- 
growing  States  were  as  strong  in  its  favor.  Yet  the  appella- 
tion of  the  American  system  was  a  happy  one.  It  counted  for  ^ 
much.  It  outweighed  argument^  and  the  bill  passed  the  HouieW 
by  five  votes  and  the  Senate  by  four,  and  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection was  firmly  established  in  the  United  States  for  many 
years  to  come. 

For  a  while  all  went  well  under  the  new  tariff.  The  mantt* 
factories  it  was  the  desire  of  Clay  to  establish  sprang  into 
existence.  Money  hitherto  invested  in  ships  and  foreign  com- 
merce waa  withdrawn  and  was  used  to  erect  cotton  mills  ani 
woollen  mills,  and  to  build  villages  composed  entirely  of  fa( 
tones  and  the  homes  of  operatives.  But  this  over-proeperit 
combined  with  defects  in  the  tariff  and  with  conditiona  beyoi 
the  power  of  our  Government  to  regulate,  soon  laid  proetrai 
the  wool  and  woollen  industries.  At  home  the  competiti 
produced  by  the  multiplication  of  mills  would  of  itself  have 
been  sufficient  to  bring  down  prices.  But  to  this  was  now 
added  an  immense  importation  of  woollen  goods  from  Great 
Britain,  an  importation  due  to  four  causes:  One  was  the  re- 
duction by  Great  Britain  of  the  duty  on  imported  wool  from 
twelvepence  to  one  penny  a  pound,  thereby  enabling  EngUak 
manufacturers  to  sell  more  cheaply  than  ever  before, 
other  was  the  overstocking  of  her  markets  and  an  indui 
crisis  which  forced  her  manufacturers  to  push  their  goods 
foreign  markets,  and  even  sell  them  at  a  loss.  Another  wis 
the  ad  vahrem'dniy  on  woollen  cloth,  which  enabled  the  Brit- 
ish maker  to  break  down  the  tariff  by  falsely  valuing  his 
The  fourth  was  the  package-sales  at  auction. 

Against  such  conditions  the  American  mantifacturer 
not  contend.  About  one  half  the  wool  needed  by  the 
was  of  domestic  growth.  The  other  half  must  be  imported 
at  a  cost  made  up  of  the  price  al>road  and  a  duty  of  thirty  per 
cent,  in  our  ports,  to  which  freight  charges,  exchang 
nona,  and  insurance  added  twenty-five  per  cent  u 
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regulated  the  price  of  wool  grown  at  home,  m  that  the  manu- 
facturer of  cloth  paid  fifty  per  cent,  more  for  his  raw  material 
in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  and,  as  the  wool  con- 
stituted one  half  the  value  of  the  cloth  it  produced,  he  lost 
one  half  the  benefit  of  the  duty  of  thirty-three  and  one  third 
per  cent*  on  imported  cloth.  More  than  this,  he  waa  taxed 
heavily  foiHhe  olive  oil  and  eastile  soap,  which  were  not  pro- 
duced at  home,  yet  must  be  used  in  his  business,  and  saw  the 
tariff  rates  greatly  reduced  by  false  valuations  at  the  Custom- 
liouse.  Cheap  kbor^  cheap  wool,  a  pressure  to  sell,  under- 
valuation and  the  auction  system  on  the  one  hand,  dear  labor 
and  costly  wool  on  the  other  made  the  struggle  short  and  de- 
cisive, and  by  1826  woollen  manufactures  were  prostrate. 

So  complete  was  the  depression  that  meetings  of  manu- 
facturers of  wool  from  different  parts  of  New  England  were 
held  in  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1826,  where  a  memorial  to 
Congress  was  framed  and  a  circular  ordered  to  be  sent  to  each 
maker  of  woollen  goods  in  the  United  States,  appealing  to  him 
to  aid  in  sustaining  American  industries.  The  circular  set 
forth  the  depressed  state  of  the  business  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  reviewed  the  causes,  suggested  a  remedy,  and  marked 
out  a  method  of  procedure. 

The  remedy  was  the  imposition  of  a  minimum  duty  on 
each  square  yard  of  cloth  imported,  and  such  an  increase  in 
the  ad  valorem  duty  as  would  afford  the  protection  intended. 
To  secure  this  tariff  change  manufacturers  must  be  united; 
meetings  must  be  held,  memorials  mnst  be  prepared,  members 
of  Congress  must  be  informed  and  urged  to  visit  woollen  mills; 
committees  of  correspondence  must  be  appointed;  delegations 
must  be  sent  to  Washington,  sul^criptions  to  defray  expenses 
must  be  started,  and  all  honorable  means  used  unstintingly."*^ 
Maaeachuaetts  was  now  the  great  seat  of  woollen  manufactures, 
and  under  the  influence  of  such  agitation  public  sentiment 
changed  rapidly.  The  State  whose  delegation  in  the  House 
did  not  cast  one  vote  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1824  now  sent 
a  long  memorial  to  Congress  praying  for  a  more  adequate  pro- 

♦  The  circuUr  la  printed  in  full  In  NikVs  Weekly  Registtr,  Norcmber  25, 1826, 
pp.  200,  201.  The  memorial  to  Cdngrees  is  in  ths  RegiMter,  November  11^  1826^ 
pp.  im,  186. 
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tection  to  woollen  manufactur€?8.*  The  wool-growers  of  Berk- 
shire joined  in  the  cry  for  higher  duties,  and  from  them  came 
another  memorial  j  the  manufacturers  despatched  a  committee 
to  Wasliington,  and  in  January,  1827,  a  bill  granting  all  they 
asked  was  reported  in  the  House  of  Representatives,f  which 
in  time  passed  it  by  eleven  majority.  In  the  Senate,  though 
both  senators  from  Massachusetts  gave  the  measure  a  hearty 
support,  the  vote  was  a  tie,  and  the  bill  was  laid  on  the  tabk 
by  the  casting  vote  of  Calhoun* 

As  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  bill  spread  over  the  Sou 
the  people  hailed  it  with  delight.  To  them  the  measure 
offensive  and  oppressive  for  many  reasons.  Were  this  pro- 
posed tariff,  they  would  say,  intended  and  needed  to  fill  a 
depleted  treasury,  we  would  willingly  accept  it  and  eheerfu^ 
pay  the  duties  imposed,  heavy  though  the  tax  would  be, 
there  is  no  such  need,  no  such  intention.  Our  Treasury  is  h 
OUT  debt  is  steadily  diminishing  year  by  year,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  measure  is  to  produce  a  new  distribution 
capital,  to  force  it  into  channels  into  which  it  would  not  nat^ 
rally  flow,  and  to  produce  a  ruinous  change  in  the  pursuits  of 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States.  The  South  is  wholly  agri- 
cultural.  Of  the  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  thousand  bales 
of  cotton  gro\\T)  on  her  soil,  but  one  third  finds  a  market  in 
United  States.  Two  thirds  are  sent  to  foreign  countriee,  fr 
whose  ports  come  back  to  the  South  almost  every  article 
suraed  in  her  cities,  towns,  villages,  or  on  her  plantatiofl 
This  prosperity  the  tariff  will  surely  destroy*  By  forcing 
to  buy  at  home  it  will  leasen  our  purchases  abroad,  and  to  tliat" 
extent  will  diminish  the  purchases  which  foreigners  make  of 


•  House  EzooutiTe  DocunieDUt  No»  70,  Nbeteeuth  Coii|?twii,  RiMsnnd 
Tol  ir. 

f  The  nominal  duty  on  woollen  floods  wna  atill  to  rf  roftin  »t  thirty-three 
A  third  per  cent.     But  it  waa  ordered  that  cloth,  the  value  of  which  at 
place  of  importation  waa  forty  cents  or  Icaa  a  square  yard,  thotitd  be 
to  have  cost  forty  cents ;  that  all  coating  more  than  forty  and  \9t»  than 
lars  and  a  half  should  be  ralued  at  two  dollars  aod  a  half;  and  that  all 
between  two  dollars  and  a  half  and  four  dollars  a  wjuare  yard  abirald  be  tml 
four  dollarft,  and  pay  duty  accord in^rly.     Raw  wool  waa  to  pay  thirty-fit*  per 
duty  iftcf  June  1, 1828,  imd  forty-flre  per  ct'nt  after  Jwtie  1, 1^20*     Woo! 
from  ten  to  forty  ocnta  a  pound  was  to  be  rated  aa  having  coat  forty 
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lis;  for  if  we  do  not  buy  of  them  they  will  not  buy  of  us;  if 
we  shut  out  their  goods,  they  will  in  return  exekide  our  prod- 
ucts. But  the  loss  of  our  foreign  cotton  market  means  the 
destruction  of  the  industry  of  cotton-growing,  for  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  North  cannot  consume  all  the  cotton  we  even 
now  produce. 

Again,  many  of  the  duties  contemplated  in  the  bill  will 
fall  with  especial  severity  on  the  people  of  the  South.  Not 
the  least  important  of  our  imports  is  a  coarse  grade  of  woollen 
cloth  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  clothing  slaves.  The  duty 
on  such  cloth  is  therefore  a  tax  on  capital  under  the  guise  of  a 
tax  on  consumption.  Slaves  must  be  clad  according  to  the 
standard  of  comfort  which  both  interest  and  humanity  pre- 
scribe, and  this  too,  under  all  conditions  and  at  all  times, 
whether  the  markets  are  rising  or  falling,  in  periods  of  adver- 
sity, as  well  as  in  seasons  of  prosperity.  All  duties  which 
enhance  the  cost  of  clothing  slaves  fall,  therefore,  with  pe- 
culiar severity  on  the  owners*  They  cannot  be  lessened,  as 
many  other  taxes  on  consumption,  by  a  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture, for  the  outlay  for  clothing  a  slave  is  always  brought 
within  the  narrowest  limit  consistent  with  humanity.  The 
proposed  duty  is  therefore  in  the  nature  of  a  direct  tax  on  the 
capital  invested  in  slaves,  and  under  the  tariff  of  1824  amounts 
to  an  annual  assessment  of  three  sixteenths  per  cent. 

Over  and  above  this  oppressive  character  of  the  proposed 
duty,  a  tariff  for  any  other  purpose  than  revenue  is  uncon- 
stitutionah  There  is,  indeed,  no  limitation  on  the  right  to 
raiee  revenue  by  imposts,  but  it  would  have  been  restricted  to 
the  sole  purpose  of  collecting  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  United  States  if  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
jld  have  foreseen  the  present  course  of  national  policy. 

Aa  the  summer  wore  away  these  sentiments  foimd  expres- 
rion^  and  often  an  angry  one^  in  many  parts  of  South  Caro- 
lina. At  Charleston  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  thanked 
[)bert  Y.  Hayne,  a  senator,  and  William  Drayton,  a  repre- 
utative  from  South  Carolina,  for  their  faithful  exertions 
"against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  listened  to  a  speech  from 
Hayne  in  reply.  In  his  opinion,  the  measure,  both  in  principle 
and  in  detail,  was  one  of  the  most  odious  that  could  possibly  be 
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presented  to  Congress,     Eich  men,  the  owners  of  niiUioiifl  of 
property  transferred  from  commerce  and  agriculttire  to  manu* 
facturea,  originated  it  that  they  might  secure  a  monopoly  of  M 
the  home  market  and  enhance  their  profits,  already  greater 
than  those  of  other  pursuits.    He  warned  his  hearers  that  the 
Woollens  Bill  would  be  revived  at  the  next  session,  and  urged 
with  all  the  zeal,  activity,  and  perseverance  which  private  in-  h 
terests,  whetted  by  bounties  and  privileges  could  excite.     He  | 
predicted  that  the  bill  was  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  measures, 
all  having  for  their  object  the  extension  of  bounties  on  manu* 
factures  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer.     He  declared  that 
the  foreign  commerce  and  cotton  trade  of  the  South  were  inH 
jeopardy,  and  assured  the  Chamber  that  nothing  but  the  firm 
and  unanimous  remonstrance  of  the  Southern  States  could 
avert  a  calamity  compared  with  which  war  itself  would  al- 
most lose  its  terrors,* 

The  St.  Paul's  Agricultural  Society  of  Charleston  reaalved  j 
that  Congress  has  no  power  to  encourage  domestic  manuiac*] 
tures  at  the  expense  of  every  other  industry;  that  the  exer- 
cise of  such  a  power  is  ruinous  and  oppreaaive  to  the  agricul- 
tural  interests,  and  uncalled  for  by  any  public  exigency;  andfl 
that  the  Woollens  Bill  was  an  insult  to  the  American  people,  t 
James  Hamilton,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ^ 
was  the  guest  on  that  occasion,  and  in  his  speech  observed  that  fl 
it  would  be  a  curious  fact,  and  one  eminently  illustrative  of 
the  instability  of  human  schemes  of  happiness,  if,  after  all  ^ 
the  blood  and  treasure  expended  to  escape  the  taxation  of  fl 
Great  Britain,  the  Union  should  be  dissolved  by  impcets  de- 
vised to  glut  the  avarice  of  New  England,  which  but  ten  yeara 
before  was  in  hot  array  against  the  greed  of  other  aectioii^$ 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  Hayne,  the  Charleston  Chamber  of] 
Commerce  framed  a  remonstrance  to  Congress  and  submilte<i  it  j 
to  the  people  for  adoption.  In  it  the  ground  was  taken  that  the  ] 
proposed  tariff  would  increase  an  already  une<)ual  and  burden^ 
some  tax  on  the  consumption  of  the  Southern  States;  that  for- ' 
eign  nations  would  retaliate;  that  a  tariff  for  protection  waa^ 

•  Nilei'i  Weekly  RcKiater,  June  U,  1827,  pp.  ififi,  U^ 
t  Ibid,,  June  80.  1827,  p,  294. 
}  Ibid.,  June  16,  1S27,  p.  266. 
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unconstitutional,  and  that  Congress  would  do  well  to  give  heed 
to  the  rising  spirit  of  opposition.  History  was  replete  with 
illustrations  of  the  consequences  of  such  neglect,  and,  admon- 
ished by  such  teaching,  the  petitioners  could  not  but  see  with 
alarm  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  disaffection  toward  the  Consti- 
tution as  the  source  of  unequal  burdens.  They  felt  in  duty 
bound  to  warn  Congress  not  to  depend  on  devotion  to  the 
federal  compact  while  it  went  on  forcing  on  the  South  a  pro- 
hibitory and  exclusive  policy.* 

The  people  of  the  Colleton  District  were  more  outspoken* 
**  Have  you,"  said  they  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  Congress, 
"  ascertained  beyond  the  possibility  of  deception  how  far  tlie 
patience  of  the  people  of  the  South  exceeds  their  indignation, 
and  at  what  precise  point  resistance  may  begin  and  submission 
end?  If  you  have  not,  permit  us,  with  all  due  deference  to 
your  superior  wisdom,  most  earnestly  to  recommend  these 
subjects  to  your  most  solemn  consideration,*'  f 

While  the  excitement  was  rising  to  fever  heat  in  South 
Carolina,  the  farmers  and  wool-growers  of  Pennsylvania  were 
uniting  for  action.  One  of  thena  in  a  public  appeal  reminded 
his  fellows  that  while  all  friends  of  the  American  system  were 
agreed  that  the  grower  of  wool  needed  further  protection,  they 
were  far  from  agreeing  on  the  amount.  This  was  largely  due 
to  a  want  of  statistical  information,  and  to  a  lack  of  concert 
on  the  part  of  those  directly  interested.  He  proposed,  there- 
fore, that  a  meeting  of  farmers  and  friends  of  the  American 
System  should  be  held  at  the  town  of  Washington;  that  a 
number  of  committees  should  be  appointed  to  ascertain  how 
many  merino  sheep  there  were  in  each  township,  how  many 
common  sheep,  how  much  wool  w^as  used  in  the  family  of  each 
farmer,  how  much  remained  for  sale  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
what  was  the  number  and  capacity  of  the  woollen  mills  in  the 
county,  $ 

Information  so  gathered  was  to  be  reported  to  a  county 
committee,  which  was  to  endeavor  to  have  like  conmiittees  for 


•  Kllen^a  Wecklr  R«  ffistcr.  June  SO,  1827,  pp.  207,  298. 

f  Ibid,.  July  21,  1827.  pp.  848,  84d. 
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a  like  purpose  chosen  in  each  county  of  the  State,  and  the* 
statistics  they  gathered  sent  to  a  central  committee  at  Harris- 
burg  to  be  by  it  forwarded  to  Congress.     The  plan  was  weUfl 
received,  was  acted  on,  and  at  a  public  meeting  *  at  the  Court-' 
House  in  the  borough  of  Washington  a  formal  call  was  issued 
for  a  meeting  at  Pittsburg,  in  June,  of  delegates  from  all  the 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  any  other  State  whose  people 
were  interested  in  growing  or  manufacturing  wooL     No  re- 
sponse was  made,  for  a  call  for  a  national  convention  of  farm* 
ers  and  manufacturers  had  already  gone  forth  from  a  much 
more  important  body — the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  PrcH 
motion  of  Manufactures  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.     The  invita- 
tion which  was  extended  to  the  friends  of  the  American  Sys- 
tem in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  urging  them  to  hold  State  con- 
ventions and  there  select  five  delegates  to  a  national  conventioiifl 
at  Harrisburg  in  July,  was  accompanied  by  an  address  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

They  were  reminded  that  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  theA 
people  w^ere  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits;  that  thia  im- 
portant industry  was  undeniably  in  a  depressed  state,  and  that 
the  depression  was  due  to  the  loss  of  marketa  abroad  and  to  the 
failure  to  build  up  others  at  home.  While  a  state  of  war  in 
Europe  forced  her  to  take  the  grain  and  flour  of  the  Western 
and  Middle  States,  the  farming  interests  of  thoee  States  flour- 
ished exceedingly.  But  w^hen  these  conditions  passed  away^ 
when  the  necessity  no  longer  existed,  she  closed  her  ports  to 
American  products,  and  for  nine  years  past  our  breadstu: 
had  been  excluded*  In  1817  one  million  and  a  half  bar-' 
rels  of  flour,  valued  at  eighteen  million  dollars,  went  from 
the  United  States  to  Europe,  In  that  year  Great  Britain 
shut  her  ports,  and  in  1826  but  eight  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand  barrels  went  abroad,  which  was  ten  thousand  less 
than  left  the  country  in  17S)2-  What  was  true  of  flour  was 
equally  true  of  wheat  atid  of  Indian  corn,  yet  the  States 
which  produce  tliese  commodities  which  would  not  sell  abroad 
import  each  year  ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  foreign  gooda* 


•  EM  Umj  St,  1837.    For  a  report  of  tbo  prooeedliigs,  mo  KUci'i  W«dd|ri 
Eegifler,  June  16,  1827,  p.  S65« 
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How  is  tills  debt  paid?  We  answer,  by  remittance  to  Europe 
of  a  great  part  of  our  public  and  private  securities;  by  the 
mortgaging  of  the  country,  as  it  were,  for  the  discharge  of  an 
unnecessary  debt,  and  by  the  taxing  of  our  laborers  two 
million  dollars  annually  to  meet  the  interest  on  that  debt* 

The  tariff  of  1824  it  was  expected  would  remedy  much 
of  this,  would  build  up  manufactures  and  establish  a  home 
market*  But  in  the  case  of  the  wool  and  woollens  industry 
it  had  signally  failed,  and  unless  the  original  intent  of  the 
tariff  was  carried  out  by  a  new  duty  sufficient  to  shut  British 
woollen  cloths  from  the  market,  both  the  farmer  and  the  man- 
ufacturer would  be  driven  into  other  occupations.  The  seven 
millions  of  people  engaged  in  sheep-farming  would  go  to  swell 
the  number  of  cultivators  of  tlie  soil,  and  the  fifty  millions  of 
capita]  invested  in  manufacturing  woollen  goods  would  be 
directed  to  cotton  spinning,  to  the  serious  injury  of  that  in- 
dustry. ^Tien  these  things  were  considered,  the  society  felt 
impelled  to  make  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Middle,  Western,  and 
Eastern  States,  not  from  sectional  motives,  but  because  they 
were  most  deeply  interested  in  the  policy  of  protection.* 

A  hearty  response  met  this  appeal,  and  before  the  end  of 
June  State  conventions  and  county  conventions  were  held 
all  over  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and  delegates  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  Harrisburg  meeting.  In  South  Caro- 
lina this  action  of  farmers  and  manufacturers  was  a  new  cause 
of  offence.  The  merchants  of  Charleston  in  their  addresa  had 
asked  for  the  co-operation  of  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  State, 
and,  moved  by  the  call,  the  people  of  Columbia  and  the  plant: 
era  around  about  it  met  and  listened  to  a  speech,  famous  in  its 
day,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper.  **It  is  high  time/^  said  he,  *' that 
we  sliould  *  up  and  be  doing.,'  We  thought  it  hard  enough 
to  have  to  combat  the  tariff  in  favor  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, the  woollen  manufacture,  the  iron  manufacture;  but 
now  there  is  not  a  petty  manufacturer  in  the  Union,  from  the 
owner  of  a  spinning  factory  to  the  maker  of  a  hobnail,  who  is 
uot  pressing  forward  to  the  plunder;  who  may  not  be  expected 
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to  worry  Congress  for  permifision  to  put  his  hand  into  the 
planter's  pocket.''  At  this  stage  in  his  speech  the  doctor  read 
from  the  newspapers  accounts  of  the  election  of  delegates  to 
the  Harrisburg  Convention,  and,  having  done  so,  said:  ^^  You 
see,  then,  that  this  is  a  combined  attack  of  the  whole  manufac- 
turing interest.  The  avowed  object  is  to  tax  us  for  their  own 
emolument;  to  force  us  to  cease  to  buy  of  our  most  valuable 
customers  J  to  force  on  us  a  system  which  will  sacrifice  the 
South  to  the  Xorth,  which  will  convert  us  into  colonies  and 
tributaries. 

**  We  had  fully  hoped  that  by  yielding  continually  during 
ten  years*  discussion  of  the  tariff  principle,  the  pretensions  of 
the  manufacturer  would  erelong  come  to  a  close.     But  our 
hopes  w^ere  in  vain.     We  found,  as  we  still  find,  that  the 
voracious  appetite  of  monopoly  is  insatiable;  that  the  more 
we  give  up,  the  more  are  we  required  to  abandon.     The  motto 
of  a  manufacturer,  now  and  always,  here  and  everywhere,  ia 
monopoly;  his  purpose  is  to  put  down  all  competition,  to  com- 
mand exclusively  every  market,  to  compel  every  one  to  buy 
at  his  prices  and  sell  at  his  prices.     This  is  far  from  a  repub- 
lican system,  least  of  all  is  it  an  American  system.     I  had  al* 
ways  supposed  that  equality  of  rights,  equality  of  duties,  equal- 1 
ity  of  burdens,  equality  of  protection,  equality  of  laws,  con- 
stituted the  prevailing  features  of  our  happy   institutions. 
But  I  am  now  to  learn  for  the  first  time  that  in  the  cant-| 
ing,  cheating,  cajoling  slang  of  these  monopolists,  the  iijneri* 
can  system  is  one  by  which  the  earnings  of  the  South  are 
to  he  transferred  to  the  North;  by  which  the  many  are  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  few;  by  which  unequal  rights,  unequal  bur- 
dens, unequal  protection,  unequal  laws,  and  unequal  taxes 
are  to  be  enacted  and  made  permanent;  that  the  fanner  and  | 
the  planter  are  to  be  considered  inferior  beings  to  the  spinner, ' 
the  bleacher,  and  the  dyer;  that  w^e  of  the  South  are  to  hold  j 
our  plantations  as  the  serfs  of  the  North,  subject  to  tlie  ordei^  | 
of  the  master  minds  of  Maasacliusetts,  the  lords  of  the  spinning 
jenny,  the  peers  of  the  loom,  who  have  a  right  to  tax  our  earn- 
ings in  order  to  swell  their  riches!     We  shall  erelong  be  forced 
to  calculate  the  value  of  our  union;  to  ask  of  what  use  is  this 
unequal  alliance  by  which  the  South  has  always  been  the  i 
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er  and  the  Korth  always  the  gainer?  Is  it  worth  our  while 
continue  this  union  of  States  where  the  North  demands  to 
b€  our  master?  The  question  is  fast  approaching  the  alterna- 
tive of  submission  or  separation.  Most  anxiously  do  we  wish 
to  avoid  it,  but  if  the  monopoHsts  arc  bent  on  forcing  the  de- 
cision on  us,  with  them  be  the  consequences*"  * 

When  Dr.  Cooper  finished  his  speech  he  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  a  set  of  resohitions  which  had  been  previously  pre- 
pared and  published.  These  declared  that  equality  of  rights 
was  the  pervading  principle  of  the  American  Union;  that  any 

Llaw  which  infringed  this  principle  was  not  constitutional;  that 
fostering  or  protecting  one  class  of  citizens  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest  was  such  an  infringement;  that  all  investments  of 
capital  that  do  not  yield  a  reasonable  profit  are  imworthy  of 
protection;  that  if  they  do  yield  such  a  fair  return  they 
need  no  protection;  that  the  only  American  system  Ameri- 
cansi  ought  to  support  was  that  of  equal  liberty,  equal  rights, 
and  equal  laws — a  system  prostrated  by  that  of  taxing  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  one  man  to  support  the  unproductive  in- 
iustrj*  of  another.  The  resolutions  closed  with  a  flat  denial 
the  right  of  Congress  to  levy  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tection^ and  with  the  assertion  of  the  principle  "  millions  for 
defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute." 

A  set  of  resolutions  adopted  at  Georgetown,  South  Caro- 
lina, set  forth  that  whenever  Government  by  a  course  of  par- 
tial legislation  makes  one  branch  of  industry  subsidiary  to 
another,  whenever  it  causes  taxation  direct  or  indirect  to  fall 
unequally  on  the  people,  there  is  in  such  action  not  only  a 
ieparture  from,  but  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  social  com- 
oact;  that  the  late  attempt  of  the  National  Legislature  to 
pass  a  tariff  bill  was  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  agriculturists, 
ras  an  effort  to  impose  unequal  burdens  on  the  people,  and  a 
leliberate  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

While  the  people  of  South  Carolina  were  thus  denouncing 
"tlie  North  and  uttering  threats  of  disimion,  a  hundred  dele- 
gates from  thirteen  of  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  States 


♦  KllesV  Weekly  Register,  September  8,  182t. 
J  Jul/  U. 
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assembled  at  Harrisburg.*    As  originally  planned,  the  conven- 
tion was  to  be  a  meeting  of  wool-growers  and  wool  manufac- 
turers for  the  purpose  of  considering  how  best  to  promote  their 
own  particular  interests.     But  when  the  people  chose  dele- 
gates to  the  State  conventions,  which  were  in  turn  to  ap- 
point representatives   to  the   Harrisburg  meeting,    demands 
were  made  for  protection  for  many  industries  which  it  was  sup- 
posed had  been  amply  provided  for  by  the  tariff  of  1824.     JLl 
presidential  election  was  near  at  hand,  the  candidates  were  air 
ready  in  the  field,  voters  and  politicians  were  rallying  abouti 
Adams  or  Jackiaon,  and  when  the  State  conventions  met  they., 
fell  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  friends  of  the  one  orJ 
the  other  candidate.     To  Hamsburg,  as  a  consequence^  came:] 
men  of  all  sorta^  representing  many  interests  and  bent  on  many  ^ 
aims.     In  the  chair,  as  presiding  officer,  sat  Joseph  Ritner, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania.     Before  him,  in  the  crowd  of  dele- 
gates^ were  members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  such  as 
Samuel  Belt,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Ashur  Robbing,  of  j 
Rhode  Island;  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  such] 
as  John  C,  Wright,  of  Ohio,  Walter  Forward,  of  PennsyK 
vania,  and  Rollin  C.  Mallory^  of  Vermont,  soon  to  be  made^ 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures;  party  leader!*, 
such  as  Gideon  Wells  and  Thomas  Ewing,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Hamson,  Charles  J,  Ingersoll,  a  candidate 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1812;    Judge  Enos  T.  Throop, 
soon  to  be  Governor  of  New  York;    Peter  Sharpe>  who  led 
the  People's  Party  against  Tammany  in  New  York  city; 
and    Francis    Granger,    an    anti-Mason    and    leader    of    the 
Adams  men;  political  economists,  such  as  Matthew  Carey  and 
Hezekiah  Niles;  and  great  manufacturers,  such  as  Abbot  Law- 
rence, of  Massachusetts. 

After  a  session  of  five  days  the  convention  ended  its  labors 
by  appointing  a  committee  to  write  an  address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  adopting  a  memorial  to  Congr<s8 
to  which  ninety-seven  members  afllxed  their  names.  It  called 
on  Congress  "  to  save,  to  protect,  and  promote  what  has  uni- 
formly been  treated  by  Government  as  one  of  the  principal 
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elements  of  independence,  prosperitj,  and  greatness  of  the  Re- 
public/* named  the  duties  on  wool  and  woollens  necessary  to 
afford  such  protection,  and  recommended  a  further  advance 
on  hammered  bar  iron  and  steel,  on  flax,  hemp  and  their  prod- 
ucts, and  on  plain  and  printed  cotton  goods. 

The  House  of  Representatives  to  which  this  memorial  was 
to  be  presented  had  been  elected  in  1826,  when  the  old  party 
divisions  of  1824  were  breaking  down,  when  the  new  lines 
were  yet  to  be  drawn,  and  contained  many  members  whose 
position  was  so  ill-defined  that  to  the  day  of  organization  it 
was  a  matter  of  some  doubt  which  party  would  be  in  control. 

On  that  day,  however,  a  Jackson  Democrat  from  Virginia 
was  elected  Speaker,  and  by  him  the  Committee  on  Manufac- 
turers was  so  constituted  that  a  majority  of  its  eight  members 
were  friends  of  Jackson,  while  the  minority,  including  the 
chairman,  Rolliu  C.  Mallory,  w^re  supporters  of  Adams  and 
protection.  To  this  committee  were  now  referred  the  tariff 
and  anti-tariff  memorials  as  they  came  pouring  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  countr)^;  but  no  action  was  taken  till  after  the 
Speaker  sent  it  the  memorial  from  the  Ilarrisburg  Conven- 
tion.* Led  on  by  Silas  Wright,  of  New  York,  the  majority 
of  the  committee  refused  to  accept  this  as  the  basis  of  a  bill, 
and  forced  their  chairman  to  move  in  the  House  for  power 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  a  request  w^hich  the  House 
promptly  granted. 

While  the  committee  was  summoning  manufacturers  and 
conducting  an  investigation  of  its  own  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  woollen  industry,  memorials  of  a  very  serious  kind  began 
to  come  in  from  the  Legislatures  of  the  States.  Those  from 
Rhode  Island,!  New  York,^  and  Pennsylvania  *  approved  of 
a  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  instructed  their  senators  and  re- 
quested their  representatives  to  endeavor  to  secure  adequate 
protection  for  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  and  iron. 

In  Xorth  Carolina  so  much  of  the  Governor's  message  as 
related  to  the  Woollens  Bill  was  sent  to  a  joint  select  commit- 


•  D«oetnher  24,  1827.    Journal  of  tlv«  Houae  of  Repre^enUtlres,  Twentieth 

,  Flrftt  Se9AioiL 
t  Btecutivc  DocumenU,  Twentieth  Con^eRw,  First  Se^iitmi,  vnh  lii,  No.  90. 

I  Ibid.,  vol  m,  No,  isa.  **  iulo,,  rvi  in,  no.  »t. 
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tee,  which  reported  *  that  the  Woollens  Bill,  above  all  other 
measures  ever  yet  considered  in  Congresa,  was  the  one  best  cal- 
culated to  destroy  the  revenue  and  lay  an  enormous  tax  on 
the  agriculture  of  the  South;  that  it  had  been  artfully  de- 
signed for  the  advancement  of  the  incorporated  companies  of 
New  England;  that  it  was  admirably  adapted  for  its  end; 
that  it  had  iu  foundation  in  avarice,  consumed  every  patriotic 
feeling,  and  waa  fatal  to  the  happiness,  the  morals,  the  rights 
of  a  large  part  of  our  common  country,  **If  such  is  tlie 
character  of  the  measure^"  said  the  report,  "  who  can  tell  how 
long  this  Union  can  exist  under  it,  and  how  soon  may  be  re- 
alized the  soul-chilling  prediction  that  '  it  is  a  rope  of  sand.'  '^ 
It  was  conceded  that  Congresa  had  power  to  lay  import  duties, 
but  it  was  maintained  that  this  power  "  was  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revenue  and  revenue  alone,  and  that  any  other  use  of 
the  power  is  usurpation  on  the  part  of  Congresa." 

The  Senate  of  South  Carolina  raised  the  grave  question 
of  State  rights,  and  sent  a  long  list  of  questions  to  a  select 
committee  for  consideration*  It  was  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  Federal  Government  and  ascertain  whether 
it  emanates  from  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  large,  or 
is  a  compact  between  the  people  of  the  different  States  with 
each  other;  it  was  to  inquire  whether,  in  the  event  of  abuse 
of  power  or  violation  in  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  compact  by 
Congress,  it  belonged  to  the  people  of  the  State  liegislatures 
remonstrate;  it  was  to  inquire  whether  any  clause  in  the 

Constitution  authorized  Congress  so  to  legislate  as  to  protect 
the  local  interests  of  particular  States  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
United  States,  and  whether  domestic  manufactures  were  a 
local  or  a  general  interest;  it  was  to  inquire  whether  Congre^ 

ould  build  roads  and  canals  within  the  limits  of  a  State  either 
Sfith  or  without  the  consent  of  the  State;  or  vote  money  for 
any  purpose  not  directly  related  to  the  powers  in  the  Con- 
stitution; or  legislate  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  sxibject  of 

ilavery  by  aiding  any  society  whose  purpose  it  was  to  amelio 

ate  the  condition  of  the  free  colored  or  the  slave  population 
of  the  United  States. 
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Each  question  was  answered  in  detail  in  the  report,  which 
closed  with  six  resolutions.  One  of  them  declared  the  tariff 
laws,  designed  not  to  raise  revenue  or  regulate  commerce,  but 
to  promote  domestic  manufactures,  were  violations  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  ought  to  he  repealed.* 

When  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  had  listened  to  a  report 
of  a  Senate  committee  on  the  state  of  the  Republic,  it  bade 
the  Governor  send  copies  to  Congress  and  to  the  governors  of 
the  sister  States  assuring  them  at  the  same  time  that  Georgia 
would  insist  on  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  laid  down 
in  the  report,  and  would  **  submit  to  no  other/*  f 

Alabama  complained  of  the  assertion  of  a  power  to  lay 
import  duties  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  but  in 
order  to  shut  out  foreign  in  favor  of  domestic  fabrics.  It 
was  a  power  not  granted,  had  no  limits,  was  dangerous  and 
odious,  was  productive  of  monopoly,  and  tended  to  part  the 
people  into  nabobs  and  paupers,  to  heap  up  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  the  few,  and  spread  poverty,  vice,  and  misery  among  the 
many.  Already  the  manufacturing  interests  had  organized 
for  concerted  and  systematic  action  against  all  other  interests 
of  the  Union.  A  solemn  convention  had  been  convened  at 
Harrisburg  to  execute  a  writ  of  inquiry  on  the  agricultural 
and  other  interests  of  the  country;  to  point  out  to  Congress 
how  much  farther  the  scheme  of  oppression  might  be  pru- 
dently carried.  The  allied  powers  of  avarice,  monopoly,  and 
ambition,  through  this  Harrisburg  Convention,  had  called 
for  a  further  subsidy  on  the  labor  of  the  South  and  South- 
west in  the  shape  of  a  Woollens  Bill*  to  pamper  the  gentlemen 
wool-growers  and  wool-carders  of  the  Northeast,  and  this  at 
a  time  when  gin  cotton  was  languishing  and  prostrate.  When 
combinations  so  formidable  sought  to  throw  the  overgrown 
weight  of  the  General  Government  on  the  Southern  and  South- 
western States,  dry  up  their  commerce  and  degrade  them  from 
the  political  equality  established  by  the  compact  to  the  con- 
dition of  tributaries  to  the  greedy  monopolists  of  the  North 
and  East,  the  victims  would  deserve  the  oppression  did  they 


^  Ex«caiiTe  DociimeDtB,  Twentieth  CTongreea,  Finl  Seision,  vol.  ill,  Ka  65. 
f  Ibid.,  Tol  m.  No,  120. 
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Bot  interpose  the  most  unyielding  and  determined  resistaiice' 
Let  it  be  distinctlj  understood  that  Alabama,  in  common  with 
the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States^  regarded  the  power  as- 
sumed by  the  General  Government  to  lay  a  tariff  for  protect!- 
as  a  palpable  usurpation  of  a  power  not  given  by  the  Co; 
Btitution;    that  she  saw  in  the  proposed  Woollens  Bill  a 
cies  of  little  less  than  legalized  pillage  of  the  property  of  h 
citizens,  to  which  she  could  never  submit  until  every  constitu- 
tional means  of  resistance  had  been  exhausted.* 


I 


tranoea 


Ohio  expressed  the  belief  that  the  rights  of  the  original 
States  to  promote  domestic  industries  by  tonnage  and  import 
duties  had  been  given  to  Congress,  which  by  the  Constitution 
had  full  power  to  protect  manufactures.!  New  Jersey  took 
the  same  view,  and  made  a  long  answer  to  the  remoostranoea 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 4: 

To  the  protests  and  memorials  of  the  State  Legisl 
were  added  upward  of  threescore  petitions  from  societies, 
ers,  wool-growers,  manufacturers,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
citizens,*  Twenty-five  asked  for  an  increase  of  duties.  Thir- 
ty-two opposed  an  increase.  Thirty*eight  came  from  States 
north  of  Maryland,  nineteen  came  from  States  eouth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  of  these  thirteen  were  sent  up  by  the  citizeqj 
of  South  Carolina,  where  feeling  against  the  tariff,  the  KortaP 
and  the  Union  ran  high.  They  were  convinced,  and  justly, 
that  duties  laid  for  protection  bore  with  especial  weight  on 
the  slave-holding  States,  and  they  believed  most  firmly  that 
imposing  duties  for  such  a  purpose  was  a  deliberate  aod 
palpable  violation  of  what  they  called  the  compact. 

Toward  the  close  of  January,  1828,  the  Committee  on 
Manufactures  having  finished  its  examination  and  matured 
itfl  plan,  reported  a  bill  |  which  it  fully  expected  would  uerm 


♦  EicciUlFe  Documents,  Twentieth  Congrean,  FiT«t  SmbIoq,  toU  III,  Noi,  lllv 
f  Ibid.,  Tol  IV,  No,  166.  J  Ibid.,  vol  ▼,  No.  101 

*  The^  petiiioni  mif  be  foand  in  Executive  DoeuiueDt«,  FInt  8«««ioii«  T«*tt* 
tieth  ConpreM,  vol  11,  No».  18,  14,  15,  le,  20,  21,  28.  24,  27,  28,  29,  80,  SI,  II, 
Eft,  42;  Tol.  ill,  No».  62,  6a,  64,  66,  80-«2,  84,  85,  91,  93-98,  111.  112,  114,  II 
128;  vol  k,  Nof,  124,  182,  183,  142,  14X  155-157,  160;  roJ.  r,  Not*  174-11 
181,  188,  191,  198,  202,  209.  218;  vol.  ti,  Noi*.  227-229,  289* 

I  The  bill  is  printed  in  Congretrional  Dob^te^,  vol.  Jv,  p.  1727* 
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Indeed,  it  had  been  most  carefully  prepared  to  invite 
(defeat.  In  the  first  place,  all  duties  %Vere  high  in  order  to 
atisfy  the  demands  of  the  protectionists  of  the  Middle  and 
("Western  States,  and  so  keep  as  many  as  possible  in  the  Jack- 
^Jion  party.  In  the  second  place^  the  duties  were  excessively 
high  on  such  raw  material  as  New  England  manufacturers 
[wished  them  to  be  low.  Thus  Smyi*na  wool  was  highly  taxed 
order  to  stop  its  importation  and  put  an  end  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  negro  cloth;  the  tariff  rates  on  iron,  hemp,  and  cordage 
.were  advanced  in  order  to  check  the  business  of  ship-buiiding, 
and  a  heavy  duty  was  placed  on  molasses,  which  was  nowhere 
consumed  in  such  quantity  as  in  New  England.  In  the  third 
place,  it  was  agreed  that  the  friends  of  Jackson,  whether 
Southern  men  or  Northern  men,  free-traders  or  protectionists, 
were  to  unite,  put  do%vn  every  attempt  at  amendment,  and 
force  a  vote  on  this  bill  and  on  no  other.  When  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  taken,  the  Jackson  men  from  Southern  States  were 
to  turn  about  and  vote  nay,  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  the  New 
England  men  would  be  forced  to  do  likewise  and  the  bill 
would  be  lost.  The  Jackson  men  of  the  North  were  to  vote 
yea,  which  would  cast  the  odium  of  defeat  on  the  Adams  men 
and  leave  the  Northern  supporters  of  the  hero  of  New  Or- 
leans to  pose  as  the  friends  of  the  American  system.  But 
the  plan,  shrewd  as  it  was,  failed.  The  Senate  made  some 
amendments,  the  House  concurred,  the  New  England  men 
did  not  vote  nay,  and  the  bill,  with  all  its  odious  provisions, 
passed  House,  Senate,  and  President,  and  became  "  the  tariff 
of  abominations,'^  * 

As  the  news  of  the  passage  of  this  hated  bill  spread  slowly 
over  the  country,  the  mutteringa  of  discontent  gave  place  to 
angry  threats  and  open  resistance.  At  Charleston  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor  displayed  their  flags  at  half  mast  and  the 
'people  of  the  North  heard  with  indignation  that  many  a 
British  flag  was  seen  in  that  position*  At  a  great  anti-tariff 
meeting  at  Walterborough,  in  the  CoUeton  District  of  South 


♦  The  dctaile  of  the  plan  for  the  defeat  of  the  tariff  are  given  by  C&lhoun  in 
»  Ppef^ih  in  the  Senate  in  1837.  See  Calhoun's  Work»»  vol,  iii,  pp.  46-61.  See 
aIbo  the  accomit  given  by  Bansniond  in  Political  History  of  Kew  York,  vol  ill, 
pw  1S9. 
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Carolina,  addresses  to  the  people  and  to  the  Governor  we 
adopted,  That  to  the  people  of  the  State,  after  reminding] 
them  of  the  steady  opposition  of  South  Carolina  to  the  tariff, 
and  the  utter  disregard  of  her  remonstrances  in  1824  and 
1827,  summed  up  the  argument  against  the  right  of  Congress 
to  protect  American  industries,  and  called  on  them  '^  to  show 
resistance  "  to  the  law,  "  If/^  said  the  appeal,  "  we  have  the 
common  pride  of  men,  we  must  resist  the  imposition  of  this 
tariff.  We  stand  committed.  To  be  stationary  is  impossible. 
We  have  done  by  words  all  that  words  can  do.  To  talk  more 
must  be  a  dastard^s  refuge.  Not  from  a  desire  of  disunion, 
but  that  we  may  preserve  the  Union  and  bring  back  the  Con- 
stitution to  its  original  uncorrupted  principles,  do  we  now  ad*i 
vise  you  to  resist  its  violation.  By  all  the  great  principles  o| 
liberty,  by  the  glorious  achievements  of  our  fathers  in  defend-" 
ing  them,  by  their  noble  blood  poured  forth  like  water  iu^ 
maintaining  them,  by  their  lives  in  suffering  and  their  deatl 
in  honor  and  glory,  our  countTjTnen,  we  must  resist  1  Nol 
secretly  as  timid  thieves  or  skulking  smugglers,  not  in  comJ 
panics  and  associations  like  money  chafferers  or  stock  jobber 
not  separately  and  individually,  as  if  this  wm  ours  and  nc 
our  country's  cause,  but  openly^  fairly,  fearlessly,  and  united-j 
ly  as  becomes  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  people 
Doe^  timidity  ask  when?  We  answer  now,  even  now  whilj 
yet  oppression  is  not  old  to  us,  and  the  free  spirit  looks  abroad 
in  pride  over  this  land!  " 

The  address  to  the  Governor  urged  him  "  immediately  to 
convene  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  We  believe  that  the 
situation  of  the  Republic  from  the  passage  of  the  late  tariff 
bill,  by  the  Congr^s  of  the  United  States,  requires  natianal 
consultation  either  in  Legislature  or  convention."  *  A  write 
in  the  Charleston  Journal  declared  that  this  call  meant  thai 
the  Legislature  should  take  measures  to  prepare  for  a  m 
of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union.f 

Let  the  Legislatures  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Soutl 
Carolina,  Geoi^a,  and  Alabama,  said  the  Columbia  Tek 


*  The  two  AddresMA  are  piiated  in  fuU  In  NUesV  Weekljr  fkgister,  ^^Mj 
182a.  pp.  iS8-^2»0,  t^bW^p.! 
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scope,  prohibit  the  introduction  of  horses,  mules,  bogs,  beef 
cattle,  bacon,  and  bagging,  and  what  advantage  will  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Indiana  derive  from  the  tariff  bill 
commensurate  with  the  loss  of  our  markets?  Let  us  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  whiskey,  flour,  beef,  cheese,  and  how  will 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  be  compensated  by  the  tariff 
for  the  loss  of  our  markets?  Let  us  affect  them  yet  more 
by  a  municipal  tax  amounting  to  a  prohibition  on  all  stock 
in  trade  consisting  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  the  prod- 
uce of  these  States*  We  may  be  told  that  such  prohibitions 
cannot  be  laid.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  for  most  of  the 
States  have  at  some  time  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves, 
and  many  of  them  have  even  stopped  the  transit  of  such 
property.  That  such  measures  might  be  effectual  it  was 
necessary  that  the  States  concerned  should  act  in  concert 
and  support  each  other.  It  was  therefore  proposed  that  an 
anti-tariff  convention  should  be  held  at  once.* 

A  writer  in  another  newspaper  pointed  out  how  the  sys- 
tem of  retaliation  might  be  carried  out.  Let  the  next  Legis- 
lature, said  he,  in  its  "  act  to  raise  suppUes/*  instead  of  the 
tisual  tax  of  seventy-five  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  of  stock 
in  trade,  lay  a  tax  amounting  to  a  prohibition,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  for  a  remission  of  it  by  the  Governor  whenever 
he  thinks  proper.  When  a  British  invoice  is  presented,  the 
Governor  will,  of  course,  remit  the  tax.  When  no  invoice, 
or  a  Xorthern  one,  is  produced,  the  tax  must  be  paid.  It 
would  probably  be  necessary  to  prevent  British  invoices  being 
manufactured  in  Rhode  Island,  and  an  agent  would  have  to 
be  sent  to  Liverpool  to  countersign  such  papers  to  be  sent  to 
the  Governor.  The  students  of  South  Carolina  College  did 
aot  wait  for  a  prohibitory  tax,  but  resolved  not  to  ^*  buy, 
consume,  or  wear  any  article  of  clothing  manufactured  north 
of  the  Potomac  river  till  the  rights  of  our  State  shall  be 
fully  acknowledged.'*  A  journal  piiblished  at  llilledgeville, 
Georgia,  called  on  the  people  to  say  to  the  North,  as  Abra- 
ham said  to  Lot,  "Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me; 
if  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  wiU  go  to  the  right; 


958  1*HE  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLITTION.  chaf,  nn, 

or,  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  will  1  go  to  thi 
left."  The  same  newspaper  urged  an  anti-tariff  congress 
recommend  to  the  Legislatures  and  the  people  the  best  meaa^ ' 
ures  for  preventing  the  introduction  and  use  of  the  **  tariffied 
articles."  When  the  twenty-eighth  of  June  came,  the  day 
lieing  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  the  sec^e^i- 
sionist^  seized  the  occasion  and  celebrated  the  event  with  toasts 
and  speeches  of  a  seditious  sort.*  I 

Much  the  same  sentiments  were  expressed  by  Mr.  McDuf- 
fy  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  the  people  of  Charleston. 
He  hoped  that  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  would  appear 
on  the  fourth  of  July  clothed  in  homespun,  the  manufactur 
of  the  South,  and  thereby  express  in  a  public  manner 
determination  not  to  submit  to  the  unjust  exactions  imp 
by  the  tariff.  He,  too,  advocated  a  prohibitory  tax  on  North- 
ern goods.  To  do  so  was  perfectly  constitutional.  The  mo- 
ment the  original  packages  were  broken  and  the  goods  mixed 
up  and  made  a  component  part  of  the  stock  and  capital  of 
the  country,  they  ceased  to  be  imports  and  became  subject 
to  taxation,  as  property,  by  the  State*  To  single  them  out 
for  taxation  was  then  just  as  legal  as  to  single  out  horses  or 
slaves.      The  expediency  was  manifest*      The  commerce  of 


•  At  ChftrlestoD,  0.  C»  Plnckiii??  offered  the  toMt,  "The  battle  of  the  28th  of 
June  and  Ihe  tariff  of  June  28th.     Let  Xew  England  beware  how  she  itnitMes  the 

By  Henry  Eutledge ;  ''  The  rattleaoake  of  the  South !  CiTeant  Mooiti  Warned 
by  ita  rattle,  let  the  foe  beware."  ■ 

Among  the  fourth  of  July  toasts  are  these :  ■ 

"The  river  Potomac:  notable  as  a  barrier  between  Southern  independence 
and  Northern  despotism.  May  ita  current  be  the  protector  of  the  former  to  the 
destruction  of  the  latter." 

^^  The  union  and  independence  of  the  States.  Let  ua  never  forget  that  we 
united  to  secure  oiir  independence.  If  the  choice  oaust  be  made,  we  mua  nui 
prefer  the  means  to  the  *n<£" 

*^  The  union  of  the  States ;  but^  if  separation  mnvt  come,  let  us  gepamte  in 
petee.^* 

**  Internal  improTements  and  the  tariiT — the  firebrands  of  diaoonL     Let 
South  look  to  State  righu  and  State  sovereignty.** 

^*  The  criflia  to  which  we  hare  come.     To  hesitate  now  Is  to  submit,  and 
submit  is  ruin." 

"  Down  with  the  tariff,  the  accursed  npas  beneath  whose  poisonous  shade  the 
prosperity,  the  life,  perhaps,  of  this  great  confederacy  is  destined  to  expire.** 
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Kentucky  was  trifling  except  in  hogs,  horses,  mules,  and  cattle 
bought  by  the  Southern  States,  Yet  the  Kentucky  delega- 
tion was  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  tariff.  She  had  done 
all  aha  could  to  injure  South  Carolina;  let  her  feel  the 
effects.  Nothing  on  earth  should  induce  a  Carolinian  to  buy 
a  hog,  a  horse,  a  mule  from  Kentucky-  The  students  of 
Franklin  College  followed  the  example  set  by  those  of  South 
CaroUna  College,  and  refused  to  use  for  apparel  goods  made 
in  the  North,  At  a  public  meeting  at  Milledgevillej  it  was 
resolved  to  abstain,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  use  of  every- 
thing made  in  the  tariff  States;  to  request  the  Legislature 
to  ky  prohibitory  taxes  on  the  hogs,  mules,  horses,  cattle, 
bagging,  whiskey,  pork,  beef,  bacon^  flax,  and  hemp  of  the 
Western  States,  and  on  all  the  productions  and  manufactures 
of  the  Northern  and  Eastern, 

The  Charleston  Mercury  published  a  letter  from  a  cor- 
respondent at  Columbia  declaring  that  on  the  subject  of  the 
tariff  the  people  of  the  interior  were  exasperated  beyond 
Bieagora,  Not  the  stump  orators,  not  the  court-yard  poli- 
ticians, but  the  substantial  citizens.  Such  was  the  state  of 
feeling  toward  the  General  Government  arising  from  the  re- 
peated and  insulting  injuries  received  from  it,  that,  if  the 
^delegations  from  the  Southern  States  to  Congress  were  to 
aacede  and  recommend  the  States  to  call  a  convention  and  or- 
ganize a  government  for  themselves,  the  recommendation 
,  would  be  received  with  bonfires  and  rejoicings  all  over  the 
Ite.* 

By  July  fourth  sentiments  of  a  different  kind  began  to 
find  expression*  The  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  in  response 
to  the  address  of  the  people  of  the  Colleton  District,  positively 
refused  to  assemble  the  Legislature,  and  at  a  public  dinner 
spoke  strongly  against  disunion.  "  This  severing  of  a  member 
from  an  established  confederation,*'  said  he,  *^  is  by  no  means 
80  easy  as  some  seem  to  think*  The  plan  I  see  discussed  in  the 
newspapers  of  calling  conventions  and  withdrawing  our  sena- 
toiB  and  representatives  will  repeal  no  law  now  binding  on 
^e  whole.     Those  who  act  under  the  authority  of  the  Gen- 


•  Nilet'i  Weekly  Register,  July  26,  1828,  p,  856. 
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eral  Government,  if  they  do  their  duty,  must  bring  the 
authorities  into  collision,  and  then — but  I  will  not  go  on*    I 
rely  on  the  ballot  box.     I  have  not  despaired,     I  see  nothii 
yet  to  make  me  willing  to  give  up  the  ship.     If  I  have  ani 
firmness  it  will  be  exerted  to  preserve  the  Union — to  pr 
aerve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  this  State  and 
of  the  United  States." 

A  member  of  Congress  from  Alabama  told  his  eonstitii 
ents  that  while  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  submit 
to  oppression,  he  would  be  among  the  first  to  resist  disunion. 
He  for  one  would  not  ask,  **  Of  what  value  is  this  union  to 
Alabama?"  If  the  Union  was  ever  dissolved,  it  would  be 
the  result  of  the  most  awful  revolution  that  ever  stained  the 
pages  of  history.  Newspaper  after  newspaper  now  made 
liaste  to  protest.  Said  one,  We  are  in  favor  of  a  temperate 
and  independent  opposition.  We  are  by  no  means  willing 
that  the  emissaries  of  Great  Britain  shall  creep  in  among 
us,  laugh  at  our  siniplieity  and  glory  in  the  idea  of  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  Another  urged  the  people  to  rely 
on  themselves,  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  and  pay  no 
heed  to  the  protestations  of  mouthing  patriots.  A  third  re- 
marked that  in  the  mercantOe  centres  of  Georgia — in  Savan- 
nah and  Augusta,  places  where  the  burdens  imposed  by 
the  tariff,  if  any,  would  surely  be  felt — there  were  no  com^ 
plaints,  no  meetings,  no  resolutions,  no  threats  of  disunion. 
Yet  in  the  back  country,  among  the  middling  farmers,  where 
nine  people  out  of  ten  had  always  worn  homespun,  and  never 
bought  a  yard  of  broadcloth  in  the  whole  course  of  their  live 
the  belief  was  prevalent  that  the  tariff  would  be  their 
Those  who  knew  nothing  about  commerce,  who  could 
tell  a  wheelbarrow  from  a  ship,  were  crying  out  that  their' 
shipping  interests  would  suffer.  Did  not  this  prove  Uiat  igno< 
ranee  had  much  to  do  with  the  excitement?  * 

Ignorance,  in  truth,  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  exdtefl 
ment.    No  man  was  more  eager  for  disunion,  more  active  ii^ 
preparing  the  way,  than  Doctor  Thomas  Cooper,  Prudent  of 
South  Carolina  College.     McDuffy,  in  toasts  and  speeches, 


*  Klks's  WhMj  Begitt«r,  SepMmber  SO,  1BS8,  {>.  (»a. 
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never  lost  an  opportunity  to  recommend  even  an  appeal  to 
arms.*  A  writer  under  the  name  of  Sidney  openly  urged 
nnllification,  and  called  on  the  people  to  uphold  the  sover- 
eignty of  South  Carolina  and,  *^  if  necessary,  die  in  the 
ditch-"  f  When,  said  he,  our  sovereignty,  using  its  delegated 
powers,  declares  a  certain  law  to  be  constitutional,  and  an- 
other sovereignty,  using  its  reserved  powers,  declares  the  same 
law  to  be  no  law,  who  is  to  decide  between  them?  Not  the 
Supreme  Court  surely,  for  it  ia  the  creature  of  one  of  the 
sovereignties.  Plainly  the  right  of  judgment  rests  with  the 
powder  that  made  the  Constitution.  The  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  therefore,  should  meet,  cite  the  tariff  acts  of  1824 
and  1828,  declare  them  null  and  void,  open  the  ports,  and 
force  the  General  Government  to  act  An  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  or  attempted  coercion  would  follow.  With 
one  fourth  of  the  States  on  her  side  an  amendment  would  be 
impossible.  If  coercion  were  attempted,  the  course  of  the 
minority  would  be  glorious.  J  No  man  in  all  South  Carolina 
was  more  respected  than  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney.  Yet 
he,  too,  repeatedly  gave  public  expression  to  sentiments  that 
were  seditious.  At  one  dinner  his  toast  was:  **  The  battle  of 
the  28th  of  June,  and  the  tariff  June  28th — Let  New  Eng- 
land beware  how  she  imitates  the  Old."  At  another  he  pro- 
posed, and  those  present  drank  to,  "  Southern  rights  and 
Northern  avarice — ^When  the  Constitution  is  degraded  to  de* 
stroy  one  and  support  the  other,  resistance  is  a  virtue.'* 

Led  on  by  such  men,  the  people  spoke  more  plainly  than 
ever.  From  grand  juries,  from  the  muster  ground,  from 
meetings  called  for  the  especial  purpose  of  protesting,  came  de- 
mands for  resistance  and  appeals  to  the  Legislature  to  defend 
the  insulted  rights  of  the  State,  ^ 


*  **  The  8tarap  Act  of  1T55  mud  the  tadfT  of  182B^kindred  acts  of  despotianu 
WImb  mtr  oppreMora  trace  this  parallel^  let  them  remember  that  we  are  the 
J>ti:»nitinTiii  of  a  noble  ancestry,  and  proit  bj  the  admocdUQtkS  of  history.** 

t  Charlisston  Mercury,  July  8,  18S8. 

t  CharletUm  Mercury,  July  3,  4,  8,  1828. 

^  See  the  resolotloiis  adopted  at  CooEiairhatchie,  at  Edgefield,  Beaufort,  Abbe^ 
r^t,  St.  Heleiyi's  Parish,  All  Saiuts*  Pariisb,  Barnwell,  and  oibere,  u  ^ven  In 
mm'^  Weekly  RegUter,  September  20,  1828,  pp,  60-63. 
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In  Georgia  the  people  were  less  violent,  and  confined  their 
indigBation  to  solemn  resolutions  not  to  use  anything  made 
in  the  North;  not  to  buy  the  horses,  mules,  pigs,  cotton-bag* 
ging,  whiskey,  pork,  bacon,  beef,  or  hemp  of  the  West,  and 
to  ask  the  Legislature  at  the  next  session  to  impose  heavy 
taxes  on  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  States  favorable  ta 
the  tariff.* 

The  meetings  of  the  Legislatures  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  were  looked  forward  to,  it  may  well  be  believed,  with 
interest  of  no  common  kind.  That  something  must  be  doufii 
that  something  would  be  done,  no  one  doubted*  But  for  the 
action  of  South  Carolina  very  few  were  prepared.  The  Gov 
emor  in  his  annual  message  urged  a  firm  stand,  but  prudent 
action.  Congress,  in  his  opinion,  had  indeed  been  guilty  of  ** 
deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  powers  m 
granted  by  the  compact."  But  the  object  of  South  Carolinl' 
was  reform,  not  revolution.  Let  her,  therefore,  once  agail 
declare  the  tariff  act  unconstitutional,  void,  and  not  binding 
on  her  people.  Let  her  send  forth  this  declaration  as  her  sol- 
emn and  deliberate  opinion.  Let  her  bring  this  momentom, 
question  for  trial  before  every  tribunal  known  to  the  Cons1 
tution  and  the  laws,  and  let  her  invite  the  other  States  to 
likewise.  But  let  her  not  separate  her  interests  from  those 
the  other  suffering  States,  nor  adopt  a  course  that  would 
cite  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  North  and  West.f 

In  the  expression  of  such  sentiments  the  Governor  was 
most  alone*     Both  House  and  Senate,  by  large  majoriti 
were  eager  not  merely  to  denounce  the  tariff,  but  to  defy  tbi 
Government,  and  if  needs  be  to  secede.     Indeed,   hardly 
member  of  note  in  either  body  failed  to  submit  resolutioi 
calling  for  such  action.     One  proposed  that  if  the  tariff  la^ 
was  not  repealed  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  the  peoj 
should  be  called  on  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention,  to  m^ 
at  Columbia,  **  and  devise  such  meana  of  redress  as  the  ci 


*  Sec  the  resolutions  passiKl  at  tbe  meetings  ia  Bddwin,  Montgomerj,  WUk 
Gljuoi  Twiggs,  Htrris,  Putnam,  and  Ogletborpe  couatiw. — Mle«'«  Weekly  J 
tcr,  September  20,  1828,  f»p.  68,  6i. 

f  For  the  messmge  see  Niles's  Weekly  Register,  Dec«mbQr  JO,  182a,  pp,  J7I,* 
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demands*"  *  Another  asked  that  South  Carolina  apply  to 
Congress  to  summon  a  convention  to  propose  such  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  as  should  define  the  powers  of 
Congress,  and  limit  them  to  the  purpose  plainly  expressed  on 
the  face  of  the  instrument. f  One  set  announced  that  the 
General  Government  was  a  confederacy  of  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent States;  that  it  was  made  by  the  States,  and  not  by 
the  people;  that  it  was  subordinate  to  and  dependent  on  and 
responsible  to  the  States  for  the  exercise  of  its  delegated 
powers;  that  the  States  and  no  one  else  had  the  right  to  decide 
on  the  constitutionality  of  its  laws,  and,  in  cases  of  dangerous 
and  palpable  usurpations  of  power,  to  pronounce  them  void; 
that  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  all  acts  for 
surveys  in  States  or  Territories,  all  appropriations  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  roads  or  canals,  and  the  tariff  laws,  were 
dangerous  usurpations  of  power,  and  if  not  repealed  by  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  declared  null  and  void  by  the  State. 

The  sentiments  common  to  all  were  that  duties  imposed 
for  purposes  other  than  revenue  were  unconstitutional;  that 
the  tariff  acts  of  1824  and  1828  were  for  other  purposes  than 
revenue;  that  they  were  therefore  deliberate^  palpable,  and 
dangerous  infractions  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  duty  of 
South  Carolina  was  to  interpose  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
eviL  Some  were  in  favor  of  referring  the  time  and  manner 
of  interposition  to  a  State  Convention,  Others  of  deferring 
action  for  at  least  one  more  session  of  Congress.  In  the 
end  this  plan  prevailed,  and  tlie  House,  about  the  middle  of 
December,  ordered  a  committee  of  seven  to  prepare  a  solemn 
protest  again  the  constitutionality  and  oppression  of  the  sys- 
tem of  protective  duties  for  entry  on  the  journal  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States;  to  make  a  public  exposition  of  the 
wrongs  done  South  Carolina,  and  of  the  remedy  w^ithin  her 
power;  and  to  prepare  an  appeal  to  her  sister  States  to  join 
with  her — ^if  the  tariff  laws  were  not  repealed — in  such  meas- 
ures as  might  be  necessary  for  arresting  the  evil 

Three  days  later  the  committee  of  seven  presented  a  paper 
of  great  length,  written  months  before  by  John  C.  Calhoun, 


•  Mr,  Nixoti, 


f  Mr.  N,  A*  PeS^uasure, 
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and  now  known  as  the  South  Carolina  Exposition  of  1828.* 
During  the  aummer,  when  the  excitement  over  the  tariff  wai 
running  high  in  the  State,  the  Vice-President  had  been  visited 
by  many  of  the  political  leaders  eager  for  his  advice  and  sup- 
port. By  one  of  them,  William  C.  Preston,  he  was  asked  lo 
prepare  such  a  paper  as  could  be  used  by  the  Legislature  when 
it  met  in  the  autumn,  and  did  so.  Having  the  report  in  hand, 
it  was  necessary  to  fit  the  action  of  the  Legislature  to  its  can- 
tents,  which  was  done  by  the  passage  of  the  resolution* 

The  Exposition  begins  with  the  deliberate  assertion  that 
the  tariff  act  of  1828  is  unconstitutional,  unequal,  oppreagive, 
and  calculated  to  corrupt  the  public  virtue  and  destroy  the 
liberty  of  the  country,  goes  on  to  prove  each  one  of  these  ai- 
sertions,  and  ends  with  a  statement  of  the  remedy* 

The  tariff  was  unconstitutional  because  the  General  Oo^ 
emment  is  one  of  specific  powers,  expressly  granted;  beca 
these  only,  and  such  others  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  th 
into  effect,  can  rightfully  be  used  by  Congress;  and  because 
power  to  protect  manufactures  is  neither  one  of  those  granted, 
nor  necessary  to  such  aa  are  specifically  given.  It  was  t 
that  the  advocates  of  the  tariff  found  the  right  in  that  artii 
of  the  Constitution  which  authorized  Congress  to  levy  an 
collect  impost  duty.  But  the  purpose,  the  sole  purpose,  of  such' 
duties  is  the  raising  of  revenue,  and  the  conversion  of  them 
into  an  instrument  for  the  rearing  of  the  industry  of  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  another  is  a  delib- 
erate violation  of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  which  does 
not  at  all  differ  from  a  violation  of  its  letter. 

The  tariff,  in  the  second  place,  was  unequal  and  oppresaivi^ 
because  its  burden  fell  on  the  South  and  not  on  the  Nortli^ 
That  it  did  not  oppress  the  North  was  manifest  from  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  that  section  had  urgently  and  repeatedly 
demanded  an  increase,  had  welcomed  every  addition  as  a  hhsa- 
ing,  and  had  looked  on  each  failure  to  secure  high  rates  with 
ke€*n  regret.     That  it  oppressed  the  South  was  manifest  froG^ 
the  character  of  the  Southern  trade.     The  South  exported  ^| 

*  Th«  Eipoiitlcm^  u  oH^d&Ut  dmro,  is  pdotcd  in  the  Worka  of  C^lbotm, 
▼ol  ▼!,  pp.  I -57.  As  adopted  by  the  Lej^sUttire,  It  ii  printed  in  Dr,  Thonuj 
Cooi»er'«  ftiaioii  of  Ikatut^a  nt  Large  of  South  Carolina,  183G,  ?oL  i^  pp.  24 1- 
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order  to  import.  Soil  and  climate  enabled  her  to  raise  great 
staples — eott.on^  rice,  and  tobacco — which  the  Old  World 
needed.  Dense  population  and  accumulated  capital  enabled 
older  countries  to  manufacture  articles  well  suited  to  her  use, 
and  thus  the  foundation  was  laid  for  an  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties advantageous  to  both  parties.  Of  the  $53,000,000  worth 
of  domestic  produce  sent  out  of  the  country  each  year,  the 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco-gro^Hng  States  contributed  a  part 
valued  at  $37,500,000»  or  more  than  two  thirds.  But  it  was 
by  a  tajc  on  the  goods  brought  back  as  the  fruit  of  this  ex- 
change that  the  Government  was  chiefly  supported.  At  that 
time  the  duty  was  forty-five  per  cent.,  which  on  the  $37,500,- 
000  exported  by  the  South  gave  $16,650,000  as  the  share 
which  she  contributed  of  the  $23,000,000  the  tariff  yielded 
the  Government  annually. 

The  system  again  tended  to  corrupt  the  Gt)vemment  and 
destroy  the  liberty  of  the  country  because  on  all  industrial 
interests  it  di\'ided  the  country  into  two  great  parties,  because 
this  division  was  sectional,  and  because,  unless  arrested,  it  must 
be  followed  by  all  the  evils  which  spring  from  the  exercise  of 
irresponsible  power.  We  want  free-trade.  The  tariff  men 
want  restrictions.  We  want  low  taxes,  frugality  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, economy,  accountability,  and  a  rigid  application  of 
the  public  money  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  and  to  the  objects 
authorized  by  the  Constitution.  They  want  precisely  the  op- 
posite of  these  things.  They  feel  and  act  on  all  questions  con- 
nected with  the  American  system  as  sovereigns,  as  men  who 
impo8e  burdens  on  others  for  their  own  benefit;  and  we  as 
men  on  whom  such  burdens  are  imposed*  Differences  of  in- 
ten^t  must  exist,  but  the  rights  of  the  majority  must  not  be 
unchecked-  No  government  based  on  the  naked  principle 
that  the  majority  ought  to  govern  can  preserve  its  liberty  for 
a  single  generation.  Governments  which  provide  checks, 
which  limit  and  restrain  the  power  of  the  majority,  are  the 
only  ones  that  live  long  and  give  happiness  to  the  people. 

It  would  therefore  be  extraordinary  if  our  system,  resting 

as  it  does  on  its  recognized  diversity  of  geographical  interests, 

provided  no  check  against  the  dangers  which  diversity  of  in- 

HBpreati  must  produce.     What  means,  then,  are  provided  by 
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our  system  for  restraming  the  will  of  the  majority?  for  pre- 
venting  an  encroachment  of  the  General  Government  on  the 
reserved  powers  of  the  States,  or  of  the  States  on  those  dele 
gated  to  the  General  Government?  Some  have  found  a  check 
in  the  Supreme  Court*  But  this  is  to  raise  a  department  of 
government  above  the  parties  who  created  the  compact 
Some  have  sought  for  a  check  in  a  rigid  construction  of  the 
Constitution.  But  experience  has  amply  proved  that  no  rule  j 
of  construction  can  fix  hounds  to  the  operation  of  power. 
Force  J  not  reason  and  justice^  can  restrain  force.  The  mino^  j 
ity,  in  short,  must  seek  protection  to  its  interests  in  the  re- 
served rights  of  the  States,  when  properly  ciilled  into  action**  I 

The  right  to  appeal  to  the  reserved  rights  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  States  and  the 
General  Government,  is  an  essential  attribute  of  9overeignty,t 
and  has  been  explained  by  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist;  X  by 
Madison  in  his  report  to  the  Virginia  Legislature  *  in  1800;  by  j 
Jefferson  in  the  Kentucky  Resolutions;  ||  and  by  the  delibe^j 
ate  action  of  the  Legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  ^ 

This  brought  the  coifinuttee  to  the  consideration  of  tli«| 
question,  How  is  the  remedy  of  interposition  to  be  applied  byj 
the  States?     The  answer  was  by  a  convention  whose  duty  , 
it  should  be  to  decide  if  interposition  were  necessary  and  i^i 
what  manner  the  acta  of  Congress  should  be  declared  null  and 
void  within  the  limits  of  the  State.O     That  a  case  calling  fo 
interposition    then   existed,   the  committee   were   fully  coo 
vinced.     The  Exposition  ends,  therefore,  with  a  discussion 
when  it  would  be  proper  to  interpose.     The  committee  we 
strongly  moved  to  say  at  once.     But  when  it  remembered  tbalj 
a  great  political  revolution  had  lately  taken  place,  when  it 
called  that  Andrew  Jackson  would  soon  be  in  the  Presidentii 
chair,  it  was  content  to  recommend  that  South  Carolina  wit 
hold  her  veto  till  one  more  session  of  Congress  had  closed. 

With  the  Exposition  went  a  set  of  resolutions  intended 
be  spread  on  the  Journal  of  the  United  States  Senate, 


•  Works  of  Calhoun, 
I  Ibid.,  p  42 
I  Ibid.,  pp.  43,  44. 
^  Ibid,  p.  45. 


rol.  vl,  p,  41. 


i  m±,  pp.  41,  43, 
«  Ibid,,  p.  43. 
*  lbid.»  p.  44. 
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were  adopted,*  and  in  February,  1829,  the  protest  was 
duly  laid  before  the  Senate  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  t  But 
South  Carolina  waa  not  alone.  Her  example  was  followed 
by  Alabama  and  by  Georgia^  who,  in  her  *'  sovereign  char- 
acter,*' protested  against  the  tariff  **  as  deceptive  in  its  inten- 
tions; fraudulent  in  its  pretexts;  oppressive  in  its  exactions; 
partial  and  unjust  in  its  operations;  unconstitutional  in  its 
well-known  objects;  ruinous  to  commerce  and  agriculture." 
**  Demanding  the  repeal  of  an  act  **  which  had  already  dis- 
turbed the  Union,  endangered  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
**  diminished  the  affection  of  large  masses  of  the  people  of  the 
Union  itself,"  ^*  the  State  of  Georgia  expects  "  that  this  pro- 
test will  be  carefully  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the 
Senate,  i 


f  Joumfll  of  tbe  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes,  Twentietli  Congresfl,  Second 
SeMloB,  pp,  115-117. 

I  Protesl  of  tbe  Legial&ttire  of  Georgin  i^&tnst  the  tct  of  Cotigreia  of  the  last 
■ession  ''  on  alteralion  of  tbe  ftereral  a€ts  imposing  duties  on  ttoports."— Execu* 
lire  Documents,  Twentieth  Congresa,  Second  SeiaioOi  No.  38.  The  Protest  of 
▲Imbama  is  EiecutiTe  Document  No,  108. 
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EABLY   LITEBATUBi:. 


It  has  often  been  remarked — and  the  remark  is  true— 1 
that  literature  pure  and  simple  never  existed  in  America  till 
Washington  Irving  began  to  write.    There  is,  indeed^  no  po^ 
tion  of  our  history  which  presents  a  spectacle  of  so  mucli-J 
dreariness  as  our  literary  annals  during  the  two  hundred  yeawi 
which  followed  the  landing  at  Jamestown.     In  all  that  time^ 
no  one  great  work  of  the  imagination  was  produced.    It  could 
not  have  been  otherwise.     Men  were  too  busy  clearing  famia,^ 
cutting  roadsj  building  towns,  acquiring  wealth,  to  have  any 
time  for  literature.    During  the  stormy  years  which  immedi" 
ately  preceded  the  rebellion  of  the  colonies,  when  events  tume 
the  thoughts  of  men  into  new  channels,  and  forced  them 
take  up  the  pen  before  they  ventured  to  take  up  the  swot 
our  countrymen,  it  is  true,  began  to  make  lasting  contribution 
to  the  world's  stock  of  literature.     Great  questions  were  the 
to  be  settled;  great  principles  of  government  explained  and 
expounded.    The  people  were  to  be  educated  as  to  the  right 
of  man  and  the  duties  of  kings  and  parliaments,  and  to 
end  a  mass  of  political  literature  of  the  very  highest  order 
produced.     Nothing  superior  to  the  declarations,  the  remon-^ 
strances,  the  petitions,  the  State  papers,  the  State  constitutiot 
the  treatises  on  government,  and  the  pamphlets  on  the  publ 
questions  of  the  day,  which  teemed  from  the  press  in  the  te 
years  before  and  in  the  fifteen  years  which  immediately  fol 
lowed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  has  ever  been  pr 
duced  by  any  people  at  any  time.    That  quarter  of  a  centui 
was  pre-eminently  the  age  of  political  writing.     The  auUic 
appealed  to  a  living  audience,  and,  treating  of  questions  which 
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were  then  present  and  which  soon  passed  away,  their  writings 
have  come  to  be  much  praised  and  little  read. 

But  the  men  whose  writings  will  not  soon  pass  away;  the 
men  who  founded  our  national  literature;  the  men  whose 
works  and  names  we  have  come  to  regard  as  classic,  belong 
to  a  later  generation*  With  scarce  an  exception  all  were 
bom  after  the  Revolution  had  ended.  Between  these  two 
periiods — the  period  when  our  ancestors  were  reading  and  writ- 
ing political  tracts  and  fast-day  sermons,  and  the  period  when 
they  read  "  Salmagundi,"  *' Knickerbocker's  History,"  '*Than- 
atopsis/'  and  "  The  Spy  " — is  an  interval  of  some  thirty  years. 
Yet  that  interval,  m  destitute  of  native  authors,  is  precisely 
the  one  during  which  the  most  serious  efforts  were  made  to 
establish  that  sort  of  literature  which  depends  for  success  on 
nothing  so  much  as  on  the  number  and  variety  of  well*trained 
writers.  That  was  the  age  of  magazines,  asylums,  museums, 
censors,  repositories,  repertories,  registers^  and  impartial  re* 
views,  very  few  of  which  ever  lived  through  a  presidential 
term.  On  a  list  by  no  means  complete  of  magazines  which 
saw  the  light  during  the  administrations  of  Washington  and 
Adams,  there  are  forty-one  titles.  Eleven  of  these  were  pub- 
lished at  New  York,  five  at  Boston,  and  sixteen  at  Philadel- 
phia, which  was  then  and  long  remained  the  literary  centre 
of  the  country*  Two  were  issued  in  Vermont,  three  in  Con- 
necticut, and  one  at  Charleston.  Two  mark  an  early  effort 
to  establish  medical  journala.  Five  were  devoted  to  matters 
of  religion. 

If  the  statements  of  the  projectors  of  oxur  early  periodicak 
may  be  trusted,  they  were  moved  by  a  spirit  very  different 
from  that  which  animates  their  successors.  It  was  with  no 
idea  of  filling  a  long-felt  want,  or  their  own  pockets,  or  the 
coffers  of  a  corporation,  that  they  began  to  till  this  field  of 
letters.  They  were  moralists,  philanthropists,  censors  whose 
high  duty  it  was  to  lead,  not  to  follow.  They  were  purveyors 
of  that  sort  of  mental  food  which  the  people  ought  to  have; 
not  caterers  to  every  passing  fad,  or  commentators  on  the  topi6 
or  sensation  of  the  hour.  One  of  them  in  his  prospectus  is 
at  great  pains  to  assure  the  public  that  guardians  and  tutors 
will  find  hia  Miscellany  worthy  of  recommendation  to  thd 
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children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care,  for  it  is  his  pur- 
pose to  awaken  attention,  cultivate  benevolence,  improve  the 
understanding,  and  amend  the  heart..  Another  is  content 
with  the  assurance  that  bis  Monthly  Mirror  *'  shall  contain 
a  variety  of  matter  calculated  to  improve  and  amend  the 
niind.'^  A  third,  waiving  Guch  assurances  as  unnecessary,  ap- 
peals to  State  pride  on  behalf  of  his  Monthly  Repository  of 
Knowledge  and  Rational  Entertainments  Every  State,  he 
informs  the  people  of  Connecticut,  has  such  a  Repository* 
Even  New  Hampshire  supports  one.  Surely,  therefore,  the 
enlightened  people  of  Connecticut  will  not  be  behind  in  ft 
magazine  of  their  own. 

Not  infrequently  the  prospectus  would  fill  a  column  of 
some  local  newspaper,  and  would  set  forth  with  the  utmost 
detail  the  character  and  object  of  the  projected  Museum*  In 
it  the  editor  would  promise  there  should  be  found  miscel- 
laneous essays — some  original,  some  selected — on  philosophy, 
natural  history,  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  on  politics, 
travel,  and  on  subjects  *^  calculated  to  amuse  the  mind  and 
advance  the  best  interests  of  society."  From  time  to  time 
there  should  also  be  **  agreeable  and  entertaining  moral  tales," 
short  novels,  anecdotes,  and  what  were  called  **  elegant  dis- 
sertations and  lively  sallies  of  wit  and  humor."  A  promise 
was  always  made  that  nothing  should  be  admitted  that  could 
'*  call  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  innocence,"  and  was  strictly 
kept. 

When  at  last,  after  two  or  three  months  of  advertising, 
two  or  three  hundred  subscribers  were  secured,  the  first  num* 
ber  would  appear,  and  w^ould  contain  a  jumble  of  articles ' 
such  as  cannot  now  be  found  in  any  magazine  or  journal. 
Everybody  was  to  be  instructed.  There  were,  therefore,  arti- 
cles to  instruct  everybody^ — *^  medical  facts  and  observations  " 
for  the  doctors;  notes  on  law  cases  and  comments  on  decisiom 
for  the  lawyer;  State  papers  for  the  politician;  "  intelh- ™ 
gence "  respecting  the  arts,  the  sciences,  agriculture,  and  | 
manufactures  for  the  general  reader;  and  poetry  and  Wk 
reviews  for  such  as  affected  literature.  A  monthly  chronicle 
of  events,  compiled  from  the  newspapers,  a  list  of  marriagei 
and  deaths,  a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  persons  appointed  to 
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office^  and  the  rates  of  exchange,  completed  the  usual  table 
of  contents. 

Such  a  publication  existed  in  every  city  of  importance  in 
the  country,  and  was  sure  to  have  some  high-sounding  and 
pretentious  name.  Thus  in  Boston  there  was  the  Columbian 
Phoenix  and  Boston  Review.  The  Polyanthus,  a  magazine 
wkoee  editor  aimed  '*  to  please  the  learned  and  enlighten  the 
ignorant,  to  allure  the  idle  from  folly  and  confirm  the  timid  in 
virtue/'  "  Is  there,'*  said  he,  **  a  gem  that  sparkles  yet  un- 
known? Ours  be  the  task  to  place  it  where  its  radiance  may 
illuminate  society.  We  will  transplant  the  rose  that  has  hither- 
to blushed  unseen  on  the  field  of  science,  and  select  flowers  of 
the  noblest  kind  from  the  variegated  carpet  of  Nature."  This 
was  fine  writing  in  1805,  and  was  closely  imitated,  in  1806, 
by  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Magazine  when  he  announced  that 
its  successor,  The  Emerald,  would  **  be  polished  by  the  labors 
of  the  learned  and  occasionally  glitter  with  the  gayety  of  wit, 
,and  would  be  found  worthy  to  shine  among  the  gems  which 
sparkle  on  the  regalia  of  literature/' 

In  New  York  there  was  the  Monthly  Magazine  and  Ameri- 
can Review-  Philadelphia  had  the  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Magazine,  or  Universal  Repository  of  Knowledge  and  Enter* 
tainment;  The  Repository  of  Knowledge,  Historical,  Literary, 
Miscellaneous,  and  Theological ;  the  Philadelphisehes  Magazin 
oder  unterpollender  Gesellschafter  fiir  die  Deutschen  in 
Amerika;  and  The  American  Review  and  Literary  Journal* 

Baltimore,  as  early  as  1804,  could  boast  of  The  Orphan's 
Friend,  a  monthly  magazine  whose  mission  it  was  to  amuse 
the  mind,  strengtheo  the  judgment,  affect  the  heart,  and 
awaken  the  fancy;  and  The  Companion,  a  weekly  periodical, 
whose  editor  frankly  and  wisely  declared  that  he  wanted 
no  profits.  In  Virginia  there  was  then  The  Virginia  Re- 
ligious Magazine,    At  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  the  first 

her  of  the  Monthly  Register  and  Review  of  the  United 

was  announced  to  appear  in  January,  1805;  but  as  **  no 

good  paper  could  he  had  out  of  Philadelphia,^'  and  as  the  veaael 
carrying  the  paper  purchased  in  that  city  was  **  ice-bound  in 
the  Delaware,"  the  publication  of  number  one  of  volume  one 
was  postponed  till  June. 
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The  year  1804  may  be  taken  arbitrarily  as  the  beginabg 
of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  magazine  enterprise.  The 
spread  of  education,  the  great  increase  of  population^  the  proe- 
perity  of  the  people,  the  improved  means  of  communieationi 
and,  above  all,  the  opening  of  the  mails  to  books  and  packages, 
enabled  the  magazine  publisher  not  merely  to  find  a  larger 
class  of  general  readers,  but  a  large  class  whose  interests  were 
centred  on  a  common  object  or  profession.  Then  for  the  firat 
time  magazines  devoted  not  to  general  literature  but  to  par* 
ticular  interests  began  to  appear  in  quick  suceesaion,  There^ 
had,  indeed,  been  a  Medical  Examiner  in  Philadelphia  m 
early  as  1788,  and  an  Arminian  Magazine,  a  Theological 
Magazine,  an  Experienced  Christian  Magazine,  a  Monthly 
Military  Repository,  a  Methodist  Magazine,  and  a  Medical 
Repository  before  1800.  But  each  had  been  feebly  conducted 
and  poorly  supported,  and,  after  dragging  along  for  a  fe«f 
numbers  or  a  few  volumes,  had  died  and  been  forgotten.  They 
were  the  pioneers  in  a  great  movement,  which,  after  1804, 
went  steadily  on,  growing  stronger  and  stronger  year  by 
year,  till  now  there  is  not  a  trade,  not  a  profession,  not  atf 
industry,  calling,  business,  sect,  or  creed  but  has  at  least  oni 
magazine  or  journal  devoted  to  its  interests,  and  to  its  intei^stf 
alone. 

Specialization  began  with  what  were  then  the  three  pro- 
fessions— ^medicine,  theology,  and  law — -and,  as  the  home  of 
medicine  was  Philadelphia,  it  was  there  that  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal  and  the  Medical  Museum  wei 
founded,  and  became  the  first  of  a  long  and  unbroken  serii 
of  periodicals  devoted  to  medicine.*     The  way  once  opeoi 
others  followed,  and  there  was  soon  a  Medical  and  Physic 
Recorder  at  Baltimore,  a  New  England  Journal  of  Medici: 


*  The  Mufteum  ran  on  to  IS  10^  and  was  followed  in  1812  by  The  EmporiisRs  of 
all  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  In  1811  came  forth  the  fir«t  number  of  The  Eckot$« 
Repoflitory  and  Analytic  Herlew,  Ifedical  and  Philosophical,  which  continoad  till 
18S0,  when  it  took  the  name  of  The  Journal  of  Foreign  Medical  Science  and  Uv 
erature,  and  continued  %9  iuch  tfll  H24.  In  1818  the  AmeHcan  Medical  Recordar 
wAi  be|in>°  M  ^  quftHerly.  This  In  1824  became  the  Medical  Recorder  of  Ofigliiat 
Ptpers  and  Intelltgence  in  Medicine  and  Surgery.  In  1829  it  wai  merged  in  the 
Amerieaii  Journal  of  the  Arte  and  Soicnoei^  which  SilUmao  had  eatattlahed  U 
NtwYorkbiaia. 
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and  Surgery  at  Boston,  and  a  Medical  Repertory  at  Phila- 
delphia. From  medicine  to  science  was  but  a  step,  which  was 
qmckly  taken;  and  before  1820  Sillinian's  Journal  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  American  Mincralogical  Journal, 
the  first  purely  scientific  magazine  supported  by  original 
American  contributions,  were  founded  at  New  York. 

The  first  legal  magazine  in  our  country,  and  the  second 
in  the  English  language,  was  the  American  Law  Journal, 
established  at  Baltimore  in  1809,  Of  the  magazines  and  re- 
positories given  up  to  theology,  some  were  in  the  interests  of 
a  particular  sect  and  some  in  the  interests  of  Christianity,  For 
the  Presbyterians  there  was  the  Assembly's  Missionary  Maga- 
zine at  New  Haven,  and  the  Virginia  Religious  Magazine, 
edited  by  a  committee  of  the  Virginia  Synod,  and  devoted  to 
"  religious  intelligence,"  biographical  essays,  and  the  solution 
of  difficult  texts  of  Scripture.  The  profits  were  pledged  to 
the  support  of  missionaries;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  many 
were  maintained  by  the  profits  of  a  magazine  each  of  whose  five 
hundred  subscribers  paid  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  year.  For  the 
New  Jerusalem  Church  there  was  for  a  few  months  the  Hal- 
cyon Luminary  and  Theological  Repository  at  New  York,  For 
the  Episcopalians  there  was  the  Churchman's  Magazine,  pub- 
lished at  New  Haven,  and  its  rival,  the  Magazine  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  ReUgion,  and  Morality.  A  certain  printer  of 
New  Haven  had  been  chosen  to  publish  the  Churchman^s 
Magazine,  and  had  been  sent  to  the  southward  to  canvass  for 
subscribers.  While  so  engaged  the  printing  was  taken  from 
him,  and  in  revenge  he  started  the  Magazine  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  Later  a  quarterly  Theological  Magazine  and  Re- 
ligious Repository  was  published  in  the  interests  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Vermont.  This,  the  editor  declared,  he  was 
led  to  do  because  most  of  the  monthly  magazines  "  calculated 
to  convey  religious  instruction  were  dropped,**  and  because  he 
believed  that  if  the  church  would  not  support  monthlies  it 
might  a  quarterly.* 


•OtlwT  T^ligiooB  ma^zinei  were:  The  Religious  Instructor,  Ctrliale,  ISIO; 

The  Christian  Register  and  Moral  and  Tbeologicftl  Review  (flcmi-amiual),  New 

York  dty,  ISlfi;  The  ETangelical  ^luardian  and  Review,  New  Tork  city,  1817; 

The  Quarterly  Tbeologicat  Review,  Philadelphia,  1818;  The  Latter-Day  Luminary 

VOL.  v.— 19 
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aistt  "M"^  "vaaiiB  '"aMZ  buc  ^uux  &  mmrnfti  &!£•  wju  nir— ^^  im^ 
uum^  Lf  'iift  *isaB  <3f  'wbob  «&stw£  tz&siL  aa  mEL  zbaey  sui 
esKii  isTiUL  jufp'acpjan^z  far  hl  ^isst  ^tcarv-  jnsBir  om  ivftodt  lie  mh- 

iniuuuHi  iiift  'por^cij  a.  wnei^  mwwqflMjjw,    itbc    Bdigioiis 

hrtw^fi  izL  saxiiii  iaaKSEGiL  b7  lasL  ^lAfflsJ*^  am£  £raHft  its  ^tpear- 
a3u*fir  iiL  ItI^I.  outT  be  •iased  iJie  b^gnmrawr  <iEf  icEi^ioiis  news- 
gxcttn  'i2i  'ivcr  ^jizucrj.     O^sce-  ffiBrtae^  tfiic-  me»    jomnaliBm 
iggyjp  virii  agtr^nirfirng  rspiiidrr — Ikm&  £&  sasBLber  of  jaamAls 
asui  OL  ^!i7iriilfl:n£riii.     Befoze  I^i^  i^  Aascraa  Beeavdcr  and 
T(Af:ZFx^K  2K^  ZIou'}  HssIiL  t^  gEcn  Iffthniffat  weekir, 
leaA  (tack  &  fsn!iilsnim  of  iw^  tbovsKifti  ciifiieg^   wiiile  the 
WxrAimxiLf   the   Chmrfan    BegiB€«v   >Qb^    tlie    UiuTersalist 
ICa^ESkznu^  <adi  prmted  &  tBoaamd  nniiea  a  ■teL.     In  1828 
tlu^ne  wens  in  the  United  Ststes  thirty  M¥m  religioas  news- 
pffp^sts,  otK  of  wfaiciLp  tiie  Cluristiaa  Adrocate*  had  m  week- 
It  rirrruh^drm  of  fifteen  thoossod  copies^  the  faugest,  it  was 

rBa^cbc  ^rwrccrfj ,  PhxJaddphu.  1919:  TW  lh.lhBdBit  X^piriB^  Sew  Totk  tkf, 
IHM;  Tlw  Jlminicma  Bftptac  XaguEW  «i  gMBMry  Tlilf^iBui  (bi  ■wrhlyA 
Bfif^Mn,  1419;  Th«  ChriscSn  Hcrmld,  VartamamA^  5.  H.  (BoaiUrX  1818;  Ae 
VlninA  Zr\nT^ical  and  litenrr  ¥igmjnw  (aoocUfl  KelBaadL  1818;  Ae 
ChrUcua  Sfcnthlj  .^p«:ta£«9r,  Xew  Harra,  ISI9:  Tbe  B^iMopal  W^ga^hMi  pUb. 
dftlphiA.    IV>iO:    TIm   Pr<»bnenan    ¥agiihir  (Ittcr,  TW   CbiiHin   Adroeiti) 
/0y>Dthl7,  PhiUdftlphla,  1%:2I ;  The  ReD^iioiB  laqvifcr  (UaiTcmfiii,  fortiiqelrtlT\ 
TUntrjinl,  I42I ;  raitarian  Misccnaor,  I9SI ;  Tbe  TVralopal  Revirv  and  Geonal 
E«p^/^it6rT  of  BjtUtpmu  and  Moral  Informatioa  f  qoartcrirV  BahioMiRv  1822:  Tbe 
Ttica  ChriitUui  Bepofitorr  fmoothlji,  Utica,  18S2:  TW  Americu  Sandaf-Sdiool 
Ma^.'azifki  ^montbljs  Philadelphia.  I9S3;  Tbe  CbristiaB  Adroeate,  Phikdelphii, 
1823 ;  The  ETantrelut  f moathlj).  Dartford,  18S4 ;  TW  CbrvdaB  TelcMope  (qou^ 
terlys   Proridence,    ld24 :  The  Charch   Register  (weekljl,  Pbiladelphit,  18M; 
Th«  rTiri^ian  Examin«?r,  Boston,  1S24. 

*  Th^  Religious  Remembrancer,  September  4,  IS  18,  was  tW  lint  of  iti  kind  in 
America,  and  the  founder  of  religioas  weeklj  joarnaliffm.     TW  teoood  wn  Tbe 
Recorder,  at  rhillicothe.  Ohio,  1814.    The  third,  the  Recorder,  at  Boston,  1«1*- 
The  fourth.  The  Chri«tian  Ilerald,  New  York,  1816.    TW  fifth,  TW  Chrii^ 
Journal  and  Literary  Re*ii«ter  ffortnightljX  Xew  York,  1817.    TW  rixth,Thr 
Hnnday  VisiUnt  or  Weekly  Repository  of  Christian  Knowledge.    Tbe  ierentl 
The  Watchman  and  Reflector  (Btptiitt).  1819.    The  eizhth,  Tbe  Chriititt  ^ 
dple,  a  Methodist  weekly  at  Boston,  1819.     The  N>w  York  Oboerrer  was  ittr^ 
at  New  York  city  in   1620,  and  The  Christian  Register,  a  Unitaiian  weekly 
Boston  in  1821. 
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elalmed,  then  reached  by  any  newspaper  in  the  world,  the 
London  Times  not  excepted. 

Around  these  imposing  scientific  and  religious  magazines 
and  weeklies  a  host  of  minor  secular  periodicals  sprung  up, 
flourished  for  a  day,  and  perished*  There  were  The  Thespian 
Mirror  *  and  Theatrical  Cen3or,f  published  weekly  during 
the  theatrical  season^  and  devoted  to  criticism  on  current 
plays  and  living  actors.  There  were  juvenile  magazines, J  an 
attempt  at  a  comic  newspaper,*  and  a  journal  devoted  solely 
to  the  interests  of  agriculture^the  first  of  its  kind  in  Amer- 
ica. ||  There  were  musical  journals,  designed  chiefly  for  the 
publication  of  good  music  for  the  piano,  flute,  and  violin; 
ladies'  journals;^  a  repository  intended  to  '*  rescue  from 
oblivion  historical  facts  connected  with  Western  history;  0  and 
a  review  of  reviews,  which  owed  its  existence  to  a  desire  to 
provide  American  readers  with  *^  the  spirit  of  foreign  maga- 
zines." It  was  better,  the  prospectus  set  forth,  that  Ameri- 
cana should  have  the  spirit  than  the  magazines,  for  in  tliem 
were  often  to  be  found  views  corrupting  to  the  morals  of 


*  The  TlieBpiiin  Mhror,  publbhed  &t  New  York,  1806,  uid  edited  by  John 
Howard  Payne,  then  a  lad  of  fourteen  years. 

f  The  Theatrical  Cen^^ir,  Philadelphia,  180S-*06.  Theatrical  Cenaor  and  Criti- 
cal MiBccllany,  Philadelphia,  1806.  The5pian  Monitor  and  Drainatic  Miscel- 
lany, Fhiladelphia,  1809.  Mirror  of  Taste  and  Dramatic  Censor^  Philadelphia, 
1810. 

X  The  first  of  these  was  the  JuTcnile  Magazine  or  MiB^ellaneoua  Repository  of 
Useful  Information^  Philadelphia,  1B02.  The  second  was  the  Jurcnile  Olio,  Fblla- 
delpbia,  1802.  These  died  yoiing,  and  were  followed  in  1811  by  a  periodical  with 
the  child-repelling  title  of  The  Juvenile  Magazine^  Eeligioua^  Moral,  ind  Enter- 
taining Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse.  In  181S  there  appeared  a  weekly  called  tbe 
JuTenilc  Port  Folio. 

*  The  Fool,  edited  by  Tom  Brainless,  at  Salem. 
I  The  American  Farrncr,  Baltimore,  1819. 

^  The  Weekly  Visitor  and  Ladies*  Museuixij  New  York  city,  1817.  The 
Ladies*  Literary  Cabinet  ( weekly),  New  Tork  city,  1819.  The  Ladies*  Magazine 
(weekly),  Savannah,  1819.  The  New  York  Mirror  and  Ladles^  Literary  Gazette 
( weekly X  New  York  city,  1823.  One  of  the  moat  curious  was  The  Intellectual 
Regale  or  Ladies'  Tea  Tray,  by  Mrs.  Carr,  of  Baltimore.  The  prospectus  states 
that  Mrs.  Carr  knew  that  the  malignant  part  of  mankind  would  scoff  at  a  woman 
editor,  but  a  mother  would  brave  death  for  the  support  of  ber  offspring,  and  **  she 
bad  fiTc," 

(  Tennessee  Repository,  IBTO. 
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republican  youth,  and  criticisms  which  perverted  public  tastfi.* 
In  short,  there  were  ventures  in  every  kind  of  joumaham; 
even  to  the  pubUcation  of  weeklies  whooe  purpose  was  to  "  eaa- 
tigate  the  age,"  supply  the  town  with  social  gossip,  and  aatirife 
the  fashionable  follies  of  the  hour.  In  every  city  of  impop* 
tance  there  was  now  sure  to  be  a  band  of  young  lawyers  with- 
out cases,  or  young  beaux  with  a  taste  for  letters  and  some 
claims  to  wit,  who  found  a  congenial  occupation  in  furabhing 
essays^  criticisms,  and  satirical  effusions  to  weekUea  ol  the 
lighter  vein  f  long  since  forgotten. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  what  the  fine 
writers  of  the  day  called  the  destroying  hand  of  time  waa  laid 
on  every  periodical  that  arose  during  the  first  quarter  of  our 
century.  The  Port  Folio,  founded  in  1801  by  Joseph 
Dennie,  was  still  published  in  Philadelphia.  The  Korth 
American  Review  of  the  present  day  was  then  ten  years  oM, 
and  represented  the  intellectual  activity  of  Boston. 

The  contrast  between  these  two  periodicals  in  character 
and  purpose,  contributors  and  success,  marks  an  epoch  in  our 
literary  annals.  The  Port  Folio,  just  about  to  perish  after 
a  long  career  of  usefulness  and  prosperity,  represent^xl  the  lit- 
erary tastes  and  aims  of  the  past.  The  North  American  Ke- 
view  represented  the  literary  aims  and  aspirations  that  were 
to  rule  in  the  future.  The  Port  Folio  was  essentially  and  in- 
tentionally English.  The  North  American,  as  its  name  wm 
intended  to  imply,  was  essentially  American.  On  the  long 
list  of  men  who  in  their  youthful  days  contributed  to  the  Port 
Folio  were  many  who  in  later  life  became  famous  as  poli- 
ticians, political  economists,  lawyers,  bankers,  men  of  affairs, 
but  few  who  have  any  claim  to  distinction  in  the  world  of 
letters.    Literature  with  them  was  a  pastime.     The  men  who 

♦  Sele<?t  RcTJews  and  Spirit  of  the  Foreign  Ma^azincs^  Philadelphia,  l^^, 
voL  K  In  1813  the  oftine  wa«  changed  to  The  Analectic.  WMhingtoo  Irrio^  «mi 
tbe  editOT,  1818- U, 

f  Tbe  lilt  b  too  long  to  cite.  The  Trangrmm  or  Fubtonable  Trifler,  by 
topher  Crog,  Esq.,  bit  Gr«Ddmotbcr,  wid  Uncle;  Tbe  Besoon,  ereded  tm 
ported  by  Lucidantufl  and  bis  Thirteen  Friend* ;  The  Luncheon,  boiled  tor 
about  Six  Feet  High,  by  Simon  Pare ;  The  Tickler,  by  Toby  Scrmt<$h  'Em ;  Thi 
Rainbow,  eiiited  by  the  Richmond  Literary  Club ;  The  0bBe^▼c^  by  Be^rioe  Uv^ 
aidet^  Baltimore ;  Tbe  Critic,  by  Geoffry  Juvenile,  Esq.,  are  but  speotmesiL 
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the  very  start  contributed  to  the  North  American  made 
a  serious  occupation,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  dis* 
nctly  national  literature,  and  left  behind  them  works  that 
classics. 

The  magazine  of  early  times  was  not  intended  to  be  read 
the  masses.    It  was  for  the  professional  class,  for  men  and 
omen  of  means  and  leisure,  for  people  of  education,  and 
rely  contained  what  could  be  called  light  literature.     The 
pie  when  they  read  anything  read   nev^T^apers,   political 
amphlets,  novels  of  English  origin,   poetry  sometimes  the 
roduct  of  native  authors,  fast-day  seiTuons,  fourthH3f-July 
orations,  treatises  on  manners  and  morals,  and  such  literature 
was  especially  prepared  for  them. 
For  young  women  there  was  a  class  of  books  designed 
inculcate  a  morality  of  the  most  unhealthy  sort.     That 
[J  woman  was  ever  the  better  for  their  perusal  seems  scarcely 
ble.     Yet  they  were  popular,  and  the  list  is  long.     On 
it  may  be  placed  the  Young  Ladies*   Mentor;   Mrs.   Pilk- 
Kngton's  Mentorial  Tales  for  young  ladies  just  leaving  school 
■and    entering   on   the   theatre   of  life;    the   Young    Ladies' 
Parental  Mentor;  the  Ladies'  Literary  Companion,  **  a  collec- 
■lion  of  essays  adapted  for  the  instmction  and  amusement  of 
phe  fair  sex";  and  the  Young  Gentlemen  and  Ladies'  Moni- 
■or,  made  up  of  collections  of  what  were  called  select  pieces 
from  the  best  modern  writers,  and  intended   ^*  to  eradicate 
vulgar  prejudice  and  rusticity  of  manners,  improve  the  under- 
standing, rectify  the  will,  purify  the  passions,  and  direct  the 
mind  of  youth  to  the  pursuit  of  proper  objects."     There  was 
a  collection  of  dramatic  pieces  designed  "  to  exemplify  the 
mode  of  conduct  which  will  render  young  ladies  both  amiable 
and  happy  when  their  school  education  is  completed,"  and 
containing  such  delightful  reading  as  **  The  Good  Mother- 
indaw,*'  '*  The  Good  Daughter-in-law,"  ''The  Maternal  Sister- 
in-law."     In  another  book,  which  seems  to  have  been  quite 
popular,  called  the  **  Ladies'  Library,"  were  gathered  Miss 
Moore's  "  Essays,"  Dr*  Gregory's  "  Legacy  to  his  Daughter," 
Lady  Pennington's  "  Unfortunate  Mother's   Advice   to  her 
Daughter,"  Marchioness  de  Lambert's  "  Advice  of  a  Mother 
to  her  Daughter,"  S\\ift*s  "  Letter  to  a  Yotmg  Lady  newly 
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blamed/'  and  Mrs.  Chapon's  **  On  the  Government  of  Tem- 
per," very  few  of  which  have  ever  been  heard  of  by  the  joxmg 
women  of  our  day. 

The  Misses^  Magazine,  which  appeared  in  1795,  was  not 
a  periodical,  as  the  name  might  seem  to  imply,  but  a  single 
vohime,  a  storehouse  of  moral  lectures  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  dialogues  **  between  a  governess  and  several  young 
ladies  of  quality — her  scholars — in  which  each  is  made  to 
speak  according  to  her  peculiar  genius."  The  several  faults 
of  each  were  pointed  out,  an  easy  way  of  mending  them  wM 
shown,  and  an  effort  made,  the  author  declared,  "  no  less  to 
form  the  young  readers'  hearts  to  goodness  than  to  enlighten 
their  understandings  wnth  useful  knowledge.*' 

The  aim  of  the  Literary  Miscellany,  which  for  a  time 
was  issued  fortnightly^  was  *^  to  excite  humane  and  grmpft* 
thetic  affections  "  in  children  and  **  to  cultivate  the  benevolent 
and  virtuous  dispositions,  improve  the  understanding,  and 
amend  the  heart."  The  literature  selected  as  likely  to  aocmn- 
plish  this  purpose  was  Stem's  "  Dead  Aas,"  Collina's  "  Ode  to 
the  Passions,"  Wharton's  ''  D\ing  Indian,"  Gre/s  "  EJegy/* 
and  Goldsmith's  **  Edwin  and  Angelina."  That  splendid  an4 
wholesome  literature,  now  the  delight  of  every  intelligent  b<\v 
and  girl,  had  no  existence,  and  its  place  was  supplied  bv  such 
books  as  *'  The  Father's  Gift,"  **  The  Mother's  Gift,"***  The 
Present  for  a  Little  Boy,"  ''  The  Prize  for  Youthful  Ohedi* 
enoe,"  with  its  four-and-thirty  **  handsome  cuta,"  and  **  The 
Hieroglyphic  Bible,*'  a  collection  of  five  hundred  cuts  and 
curious  pasBages,  "  represented  with  emblematic  figures  for  the 
amusement  of  youth,  designed  chiefly  to  familiarise  tender 
age  in  a  pleading  manner  with  early  ideas  of  the  Bible." 

For  children  of  a  larger  growth  there  was  a  political  lit- 
erature, now  forgotten,  but  well  written  and  widely  read  in 
its  day.  Scarcely  a  public  man  of  note  but  made  at  least  one 
contribution.  The  times  were  stirring.  The  question  of  rtti- 
fication  of  the  Constitution,  the  interpretation  of  the  docu- 
ment after  it  became  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  the  fiift 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  the  first  treaty  of  amity  and 
merco  with  Great  Britain,  the  struggle  for  ueutralitT,  thai 
•olaoce  of  the  French   Directory,  the  quarrel  with  Grait 
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^dtam,  the  embargo,  the  orders  in  council,  the  Berlin  and 
^Ban  decrees,  and  the  great  questions  of  international  law, 
^m)ught  to  the  discussion  of  public  matters  the  ablest  men 

M^  the  day.     The  pamphlets  of  Hamilton,   Madison,   Jay, 
bridge  Gerry,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Roger  Sherman,  George 
mton,    Samuel   Chase,   James   Sullivan,    John    Dickinson, 
iQes  Iredell,  Charles  Pinckney,  Luther  Martin,  Daniel  Car- 
,  Noah  Webster,   Pelatiah   Webster,   Randolph,   Mason, 
hard  Henry  Lee,  defending  or  attacking  the  Constitution; 
letters  of  Helvidius  and  Pacificus,  in  which  Madison  and 
tnilton  discussed  the  proclamation  of  neutrality;  the  let- 
icis  of  Marcellus,  Columbus,  and  Baroeveldt,  in  which  John 
I  Quincy  Adams  held  up  the  conduct  of  Genet,  and  explained 
!|  our  neutral  rights  and  duties;  the  letters  of  Camillus,  in  which 
Hamilton  defended  Jay's  treaty;  Monroe *9  **  Review  of  the 
^apduet  of  the  Executive  ";  Fauchet's  **  Sketch  of  the  Rcla- 
^Kms  of  France  and  the  United  States  " ;  Charles  Pinckney'e 
^Bee    letters    on    impressment,    expatriation,    and    neutral 
^Bits;  Gallatin^s  "  Sketch  of  the  Finances  of  the  United 
^1^";  Madison's  "  Examination  of  the  British  Doctrine"; 
■and  a  hundred  others  that  might  well  be  named  form  a  Ubrary 
f  of  political  history  of  the  highest  order.    Around  these  books 
,apd  pamphlets  might  be  grouped  others  of  no  mean  order  by 
of  lesser  note  in  our  time,  but  well  known  in  their  own. 
political  writings  of  Joseph  Priestley,  of  Thomas  Cooper, 
^tff  Goodloe  Harper,  William  Cobbett,  James  Thomson  Cal- 
ler, Matthew  Carey,  were  once  eagerly  read,  and  powerful 
good  and  eviL     Bitterly  partisan,  slanderous,  malignant 
is  some  of  these  men  were,  their  writings  must  not  be  ignored 
in  a  review  of  the  popular  reading  of  the  last  year  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

The  deep  interest  taken  in  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
ence  in  our  seaboard  cities  of  thousands  of  refugees  from 
Domingo  and   emigre   from   France,   made  everything 
ich,  or,  as  the  phrase  went,  everything  Gallic,  a  la  mode, 
wild  craze  of  1793,  with  its  liberty  poles  and  red  caps, 
^c  feasts,  Citizen  Tins  and  Citizen  That,  the  intense  outburst 
lemocracy  which  made  it  impossible  for  a  true  republican 
lo  walk  on  Prince  Street,  or  Queen  Street,  or  King  Street, 
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or  worship  God  in  a  church  on  whose  wall  waa  a  rude  imita- 
tion of  the  royal  arma — all  this  passed  rapidly  away.  But 
French  influence  continued  to  be  felt  in  the  cities  and  by 
those  who  affected  fashion.  Dancing  schools,  fencing  schools, 
language  schools  conducted  by  Frenchmen,  French  dishes, 
names,  expressions,  customs,  dress,  music,  books,  were  the  rage. 
Inns  and  taverns  became  hotels,  bakers  and  pastry  cooks  be- 
came restaurateurs^  French  advertisements  appeared  in  the 
newspapers.  Indeed,  the  important  cities  had  their  French 
newspapers.  That  at  New  York  was  the  Gazette  Frangaiae; 
Philadelphia  had  Le  Conrrier  Politique  de  rUnivera,  Le  Canr^j 
rier  de  rAmerique,  and  La  Chronique  des  Mois  ou  leg  Cahiera 
Patriotique;  Charleston  had  Le  Moniteur  Fran^ais,  and 
later  L'Oracle.  In  Philadelphia  was  a  French  circulating] 
library  claiming  to  possess  twelve  himdred  and  fifty  vol* 
umes. 

But  the  great  mass  of  popular  literature  was  of  Englifihl 
origin,  and  composed  of  books  of  all  sorts  brought  from  acroes 
the  sea.     Booksellers  and  printers  in  each  city  and  important 
town  regularly  imported  and  sometimes  reprinted  the  great 
English  classics,  and  such  literature  of  the  day  as  could  not  fail 
to  find  readers.     The  novels  of  Miss  Burney  and  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe,  of  Madame  de  GenHs  and  Mrs.  Rawson,  the  writings  of  I 
Dryden  and  Pope,  Shenstone  and  Aikenside,  Burke,  Johnson^ ' 
and  Chesterfield  were  sure  of  a  reasonable  sale,  and  seem^  I 
from  the  advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  to  have  been  regu- 
larly imported.    But  standard  works  that  cost  more  than  five  i 
dollars,  works  in  two,  three,  or  four  volumes,  or  such  m  were 
likely  to  have  a  large  sale,  were  generally  reprinted,  because 
they  could  be  profitably  sold  much  below  the  price  of  the 
English  copies.    A  proposal  for  reprinting  Robertson's  **  His- 
tory of  America "  stated  the  situation  precisely.     Without 
many  native  writers  of  our  own,  said  the  publisher,  we  natu- 
rally turn  to  the  country  whence  we  derive  our  ori^n  and 
our  language.     But  the  moderate  fortunes  possessed  by  meet 
men  and  the  expensive  form  in  which  English  books  come  to 
us  forbid  free  indulgence.     Hence  the  utility  of  reprinting 
the  best  of  them  in  order  that  by  the  lessening  of  their  cctt 
they  may  be  put  within  the  reach  of  many. 
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Books  of  this  sort  generally  went  to  press  when  three  or 
foair  hundred  subscribers  had  been  secured,  and  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  find  the  names  of  the  subscribers  printed  at 
the  back  of  the  last  volume.  Thus  Goldsmith's  **  Earth  and 
Animated  Nature  ^*  was  reprinted  and  sold  by  subscription  in 
tw*enty'four  weekly  parts  at  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  each,  and 
Maynard's  translation  of  *'  Flavius  Josephus  "  in  sixty  num- 
bers  at  one  shilling  fourpence  ha'penny  each* 

So  far  as  our  country  could  be  said  to  have  a  literary  cen- 
tre at  that  time,  it  was  Philadelphia.  The  enterprise  of  her 
publishers  and  the  long  period  over  which  their  enterprise  ex- 
tended, the  character  of  the  books  they  printed  and  her  citi- 
zens read,  justly  entitle  her  to  that  distinction*  It  was  at 
Philadelphia  that  the  first  newspaper  in  the  middle  coloniesj* 
the  first  secular  magazine  in  North  Americajf  the  first  re- 
ligious magazine^  the  first  religious  weekly,**  and  the  first  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  1 1  were  established.  The  first 
American  edition  of  the  Bible  in  any  European  language,^ 
and  the  first  American  edition  of  the  Bible  and  New  Testa- 
ment in  EngUshjO  and  the  first  American  editions  of  a  long 
list  of  standard  works  by  British  writers,  came  from  Phila- 


♦  American  Wc^klj  Mercury,  11 W. 

4  The  American  Monthly  Ma^ziTie,  1741. 

%  Eio  Geistlicbesi  Magazin,  1764.  ' 

*  Th?  Relip'oua  Reraerabrancer,  1818. 

I  PennsjrlTania  Packet,  be^n  in  1771»  became  the  Brst  dailj  newspaper  in  the 
Cnitcd  Sutes  on  September  21,  1784. 

^  Biblia,  Das  iat :  Die  HeiliRe  Schrilt  Altea  and  Nenea  Testamenta,  noch  der 
deutachen  Ucbersetzung  D,  Martin  Luthera,  etc.,  Germantown^  Gedruckt  bv  Cbrls* 
toph  Saur,  1743. 

0  The  war  for  Independence  cut  oW  the  supply  of  Bihfes  from  England,  and 
produced  puch  a  scarcity  that  Dr.  Allipton,  of  tbc  Finrt  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, with  many  other  citizena^  petitioned  Conjrrcss  for  aid.  On  September  11, 
lt77,  that  body  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  consult  the  printers  in  the  city, 
tad  If  poaeiblc  arrange  for  the  publication  of  30,000  copies  at  the  expense  of 
Ctwitrresi*-     But  the  icarcity  of  paper  and  the  impo3«bility  of  procuring  proper 

>  led  the  committee  to  advi  c  Conip^sa  to  order  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
import  20,000  English  Bibles  from  Holland,  Fc^tland,  or  anywhere.  The  im- 
iation,  though  ordered,  waa  nerer  made,  and  the  expediency  of  printing  the 
KthV  in  the  Tnited  States  waa  again  referred  to  a  committee,  under  whoee  enoonr- 
aiTPtnent  Mr.  Robert  j\itlfen.  a  Philadelphia  printer,  w<Tit  on  with  the  worlc  of 
ptriatlog.    Tbc  ta»k  was  i  hard  one  for  those  days,  but  after  four  years  of  l»bo? 
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delphia  presses.     On  that  list,  before  1790,  are  **  Epictetnai 
his   Morals,"    **  Pamela,"    '*  Rasselas,"    **  Robinson   Crufioe,'*B 
*'  The  Sentimental  Journey,"  ''  The  Deserted  Village,"  "  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  *' Paradise  Lost,"  Blackstone's  "Com-, 
mentaries,"    Robertson's    "  Scotland,"    Leland's    '^^  Ireland/' 
Chesterfield's    **  Letters,"    Lady    Mary    Wortley    Montagu'i 
"  Letters  and  Pastimes,"  Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations," 
and  an  abridgment  of  *'  The  Lives  of  the  British  Poets." 
Between  1790  and  1800  Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Na- 


tn. 

I 
1 


was  completed,  and  earlj  in  178]  Congre«8  was  asked  ta  "approTe  the  piouaaod 
laadabla  undertaking/^  wMch  it  did  in  the  manner  following: 

The  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Duane,  Mr.  McKean,  and  Mr  Witherspoon, 
to  whom  was  referred  a  Memorial  of  Robert  Aitken,  Printer,  dated  2Ut  JanuBr^^ 
1781,  respecting  an  edition  of  the  Holy  Scripturee,  report:  Tliat  Mr  Aitkcn  haj, 
at  a  great  eipcDfte^  now  linifihed  an  American  edition  of  the  Holy  Scnpturcf  in 
English ;  that  the  Committee  have  from  lime  to  time  attended  to  his  progrtM  fi 
the  work ;  that  they  also  recommended  it  to  the  two  chaplains  of  Congr«ii  to 
examine  and  giTc  their  opinion  of  the  execution^  who  have  accordingly  repoiltfd 
thereon  [  the  recommeadation  and  report  being  aa  follows : 


II 


f  tht 
elgli^l 


Fhiuldelphia,  J**  SepUmber, 

Rktirbnd  Gentlemkm.— Our  knowledge  of  your  piety  and  public  spirit 

us  without  apology  to  recommend  to  your  particular  attention  the  edition  of  (ha 

Holy  Scriptures  publishing  by  Mr.  Aitken.     He  undertook  this  expensive  work  »t 

a  time  when  from  the  circumstances  of  the  war,  an  English  edition  of  the  Bible 

could  not  be  imported^  nor  any  opinion  formed  how  long  the  obstruction  might 

continue.     On  this  account  particularly  he  deserves  applause  and  encoufmgemiSDt 

We  therefore  wiah  you.  Reverend  Gentlemen*  to  examine  the  execution  of  the, 

workt  and  if  approved,  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  your  judgment,  and  the  n 

of  your  recommendation.     We  are^  with  very  great  reapect, 

Yonr  most  obedient,  humble  servants, 

(Signed)  JkUta  DiTAjti, 

Chairman  m  hthxdf  of  a  CommiUee  of  Congrtu  on  Mr.  AUken't  M^moff^l, 
Reverend  Doctor  Whitk  and  Rev*  Mr  DcmfLD, 
Chaplaint  of  the  United  ^aim  in  Canffffm  aaMfobUd* 

GiKTLSWiN. — Agreeably  to  yoar  desire  we  have  paid  attention  to  Mr  Aitkeal^ 
impression  of  the  Holy  Scriptnrea  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamenta.  HifiPfl 
selected  and  examined  a  variety  of  passages  throughout  the  work,  we  are  of  Oph^J 
ion  that  It  is  executed  with  great  accuracy  aa  to  the  sense,  and  with  as  few  j^nnfj 
maticml  and  typographical  errors  as  oould  bare  been  expected  in  an  undrrtakin; 
of  such  magnitude.  Being  ourselves  witneaaes  of  the  demand  for  this  invaluahll ] 
work,  we  rejoice  in  the  present  prospect  of  a  supply  ;  hoping  that  it  will  prtJfVti 
advantageous  as  it  is  honorable  to  the  gentleman  who  has  exerted  himself  to  1 
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tions,"  Paley's  *'  Moral  Philosophy,"  **  The  Letters  of  Junius," 
Robertson's  '*  Histories,"  RusselFs  *'  Modern  Europe,"  Aristo- 
tle's ■*  Ethics  and  Politics,"  Johnson's  "  Dictionary,"  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare,  the  *'  British  Classics,"  in  thirty-eight  vol- 
umes, and  a  shelf  full  of  other  works  quite  as  solid  reading 
were  reprinted  by  Philadelphia  publishers. 

Reading  of  a  lighter  sort  was  confined  to  a  class  of  novels 
which  was  fast  driving  the  old  favorites  to  the  wall.  **  Tom 
Jones  "  and  ''  Uncle  Toby,"  ''  Sir  Charles  Grandison  "  and 
"  Camilla  "  were,  indeed,  widely  read,  but  a  new  school  of 
fiction  of  a  distinctly  different  type  was  already  in  high  favor. 
The  very  names  of  these  novels  is  indicative  of  the  change. 
"  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,"  ''  Trials  of  the  Human  Heart," 
"  Solitary  Castle,"  "  Castle  of  Inchvalley,"  ''  Mysteries  of 
the  Castle,"  *'  Spirit  of  the  Castle,"  ''  Castle  Zitwar,"  "  Bel- 
grave  Castle,  or  the  Horrid  Spectre,"  '^  Aurora,  or  the  Mys- 
terious Beauty  " — these  and  a  score  of  others,  in  two,  three, 
iftnd  even  four  volumes,  made  the  popular  pros^  fiction  of  the 
day.  Castles,  dungeons,  mystery,  ghosts^  women  led  astray, 
reducers,  uncanny  incidents,  were  the  essential  ingredients  of 
them  all. 

To  this  school  our  country  contributed  one  writer  of  note 
— Charles  Brockden  Brown,  who  has  a  double  claim  to  re- 


aish  it,  at  the  eTident  risqae  of  prirate  fortune, 
respectful  &ad  humble  servants^ 
(Signed) 


We  are»  gentlomeD^  your  very 


William  Wunx, 

OsoKne  DtrrriELD. 
pBilJkDKU>HXA,  September  lOffc,  1788. 

Honorable  Jjlves  Ddank,  Eaq.,  Chnlrman,  and  the  other  Honomblc  Gentlemen  of 

the  Coramittce  of  Congress  on  Mr.  Aitken's  Meraorinl 

Whereapon,  Reioltkd, 
.  That  the  United  Statea  in  Conjrresg  assembled,  highly  approve  the  pious  and 
laudable  undertaking  of  Mr,  Aitkcn,  as  aabserrient  to  the  interest  of  religion,  an 
Wdl  ai  an  instance  of  the  progreaa  of  arts  in  this  country ;  and  being  satisfied 
fR»m  the  aboTO  report^  of  hia  care  and  acc!uracy  in  ihe  execution  of  the  work, 
lliejr  recommend  this  edition  of  the  Bible,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Statea, 
fend  hereby  atuborizc  him  to  publish  this  recommcndfttion  in  the  nvimner  he  shall 
Ihiak  proper  CtiA.  Thomtso!*,  Seerffnrtf. 

Scarcely  had  Mr.  Aitken  issued  hia  Bible  when  peace  was  declared,  when  the 
jKjrtP  were  opened,  when  commorce  was  resumed,  and  Bibles  were  imported  from 
iGfcat  HHtain  so  cheaply  that  the  American  copy  wa*  driven  from  the  market,  and 
i  lost  ♦♦  of  njore  than  three  thousand  pounds  in  specie  "  entailed  on  the  printer. 
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membrance,  for  he  was  the  first  man  in  the  New  World  who 
made  letters  a  profession,  as  he  was  the  first  whoee  writings 
entitle  him  to  be  called  a  novelist.  Brown  was  bom  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1771,  and  while  still  a  verr  young  man  began  the 
study  of  law\  But  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind  was  toward  , 
literature,  and,  after  encountering  the  usual  vicissitude  of  j 
youthful  authors,  he  began,  when  twenty-six  years  of  age,  to 
write  romances  which  were  hailed  as  works  of  genius  by  his 
countrymen  and  won  him  fame  abroad.*  That  they  should 
have  been  so  regarded  is  but  another  sign  of  the  unwholesome 
literary  taste  of  the  time,  for  no  such  men  and  women,  no  such 
scenery,  no  such  supernatural  machinery,  no  such  horrible 
adventures,  are  permissible  even  in  romantic  fiction.  Yet  the 
story  is  always  well  told,  and  many  of  the  scenes,  as  those  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  plague  of  1793,  are  described  with  M 
great  skiU,  But  the  truly  American  novel  of  that  day  was  " 
**  Modem  Chivalry/'  a  prose  satire  on  democracy,  by  a  man 
who  was  himself  an  extreme  democrat. 

Humble  as  the  efforts  of  our  countrymen  may  seem,  there 
was  scarcely  a  branch  of  literature  in  which  some  of  them, 
judged  by  the  standards  of  the  time,  had  not  risen  to  note. 
The  poetry  of  Philip  Freneau,  the  **  McFingal "  of  John 
Trumbull,  the  epics  and  pastorals  of  Timothy  Dwight,  and 
**  The  Vision  of  Columbus,'*  by  Joel  Barlow,  were  hailed  as 
indisputable  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  democracy  was  not 
hostile  to  the  Muses.  Ramsey's  **  History  of  the  Revolution 
in  South  Carolina,"  Gordon's  *'  Rise,  Progress,  and  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States,"  ThomaflV 
**  History  of  Printing,"  Breckenridge's  "  Incidents  of  the 
Western  Insurrection,"  have  lived  down  to  our  day,  and  an 
still  authorities;  while  Murray's  **  Knglish  Grammar"  and 
Noah  Webster's  "  Speller,"  both  published  before  1800,  have' 
had  a  national  reputation  for  three  generations. 

All  this  was  encouraging.  There  ^rere  those,  indeed,  who 
utterly  despaired  of  the  existence  of  literature  in  a  democracy, 
and  missed  no  chance  to  abuse  their  countrymen  for  a  neglect 

•  The  iio?cls  oo  which  reiHf  the  tmme  of  Brown  are  Alcuhi :  A  Dialogue  on 
the  RighU  of  Womrti ;  Wieland ;  OnDond ;  Arthur  Mervjn  j  Edgar  HunUj ;  Clifl 
Howard^  •nd  Hut  Talbot, 
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too  well  deserved.  *'  To  study  with  a  view  to  beeoming  an 
author  by  profession  in  America,"  exelainied  one,  **  is  a  proa- 
pect  of  no  lesa  flattering  promise  than  to  publish  among  the 
Eskimos  an  essay  on  delicacy  of  taste,  or  to  found  an  acad- 
emy of  sciences  in  I^pland."  "  We  know,"  said  another, 
i  **  that  in  this  land,  where  the  spirit  of  democracy  is  every- 
where diffused,  we  are  exposed,  as  it  were,  to  a  poisonous  at- 
mosphere %vhich  blasts  everything  beautiful  in  Nature  and 
corrodes  everything  elegant  in  art;  we  know  that  *  the  rose 
leaves  fall  ungathered.*  "  A  third  describes  his  country  as 
**  these  cold  shades,'^  **  these  shifting  skies — 

Wbere  Fancy  sickens  and  where  Genius  diet, 
Wliere  few  and  feeble  Arc  Ihe  Muiea'  strains. 
And  DO  fine  frefmj  riots  in  the  reioB." 

But  there  were  others  with  more  hopeful  views.  The 
prospect  before  us,  said  one  of  this  class,  is  brightening* 
America,  despite  the  aspersions  of  English  reviewers,  has 
reached  an  eminence  in  literature  which,  to  say  the  least,  is 
respectable.  Like  Hercules  in  his  cradle,  she  has  manifested 
a  gigantic  grasp,  and  discovered  that  she  will  be  great.  The 
wisdom,  penetration,  and  eloquence  of  her  statesmen  are  un- 
doubted. Her  judges  and  lawyers  are  distinguished  for  powers 
of  reason  and  plausibility  of  address.  Her  writers  of  history 
'are  not  many,  yet  they  raise  our  expectations  and  claim  our 
praise.  Her  poetry,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  not  yet  assumed 
its  most-  elevated  form.  Yet  it  is  not  true  that  beneath  her 
skies  "  Fancy  sickens  and  Genius  dies.'*  The  exhibitions  of 
American  talent  already  made  justify  the  w^armest  expecta- 
tion. Miltons,  Newtons,  and  Robertsons  will  surely  arise  in 
the  New  World,  and  in  time  to  come  *^  the  sun  of  genius  "  will 
pour  "  his  meridian  beams  "  on  our  land.  The  editor  of  a 
projected  magazine,  in  commenting  on  the  state  of  literature, 
declared  that  it  soothed  the  observant  mind  to  contemplate 
the  gradual  and  general  cultivation  of  letters  which  had 
marked  the  progress  of  the  United  States  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  Our  men  of  learning,  said  he,  were  then 
rare;  our  booksellers  were  few  and  poor;  our  students  were 
content  with  the  scanty  sale  of  literature  which  chance  and 
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charity  threw  in  their  way.     Books  imported  from  Europe 
were  found  only  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and  but  one  or  two 
native  periodicals  spread  the  gleams  of  literature  among  thB  i 
middle  classes.    Now  it  is  rare  to  find  a  village  without  a  cir-| 
dilating  library. 

The  charge,   said  another,  of  neglect  of  native  genuiij 
is  not  well  founded.     He  who  knows  the  wide  circulation  j 
of  the  Port  Folio  and  of  the  Analectic  Magazine  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  the  Polyanthus  of  Boston,  cannot  maintAial 
such  a  proposition  for  a  moment-     On  the  contrary,  there  tsj 
not  on  earth  a  people  more  indulgent  to  their  home  produoj 
tions  or  more  prompt  to  foster  the  offsprings  of  native  genius 
than  the  people  of  the  United  States.    The  ready  sale  of  cer-l 
tain  works  of  merit — such  works,  for  example,  as  "'  Salma* 
gundi,"  **  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan,"  and  "  Knick- 
erbocker's History  of  New  York  " — is  proof  positive  thiit  an  , 
English  origin  is  not  necessary  to  the  success  in  this  countiyj 
of  works  of  sterling  merit.    If  it  be  a  good  book,  no  American  1 
will  think  the  worse  of  it  for  being  American*     If  bad>  none| 
will  like  it  the  better  for  being  English.    But  so  long  as  Greal* 
Britain  is  richer  than  the  United  States,  so  long  will  London 
be  the  mart  of  literature.     So  long  as  her  population  ahall 
afford  a  greater  numl>er  of  persons  who  can  live  by  their  pens, 
80  long  will  her  men  of  letters  outrank  our  own.* 

Now  and  then  some  writer^  encouraged  by  what  had  beea] 
done,  would  protest  against  the  subserviency  of  the  literarj' 
class  in  America  to  that  in  England;  would   "resent  thf 
British  Bcoff  that  when  separated  from  England  the  colonies 
would   become   mere    illiterate    orang-outangs";    would    de- 
nounce ^*  the  unjust  manner  ^'  in  which  our  native  author 
were  "  treated  by  reviewers  of  England  ";  and  would  lament^ 
that  in  the  eyes  even  of  American  critics  "  if  an  individualj 
has  tbe  temerity  to  jingle  a  couplet  and  to  avow  himself  d€ 
scended  from  America,  the  offence  is  absolutely  unpardoii''^ 
able,"     No  one  not  familiar  \^*ith  the  periodical  literature  of ^ 
the  first  fifty  years  of  our  political  independence  can  form  any 
conception  of  the  universality  and  persistence  of  the  charge 
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that  our  forefathers  were  intellectually  the  slaves  of  Britain. 
The  longing  for  English  praise,  the  snbmission  to  English  lit- 
erary judgment,  the  fear  of  English  censure,  and  the  base 
humility  with  which  it  was  received,  was  dwelt  on  incessantly 
in  magazines,  in  newspapers,  in  addresses,  in  recollections  of 
distinguished  men,  and  in  the  prefaces  to  books. 

When  we  examine  an  American  literary  production,  said 
the  reviewer  of  a  wretched  book  written  in  imitation  of  Eng- 
liah  models,  the  first  thing  we  do  is  to  determine  whether  the 
Suthor  has  or  has  not  adopted  an  English  fashionable  modcL 
If  he  has,  we  then  hasten  to  find  out  if  he  derived  his  charac- 
ters, views,  and  opinions  from  the  same  source,  and  we  con- 
fess that  if  we  find  he  has,  our  estimate  of  him  is  lowered.  We 
consider  it  a  breech  of  duty  to  the  republic  of  letters  in  Ameri- 
ca to  assist,  by  servile  conformity,  the  fashion  now  prevalent 
for  everything  foreign  in  literature.  The  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  such  a  taste  is  a  state  of  colonization  of  intellect,  of 
iubserviency  to  the  critical  opinion  of  the  once  mother  country. 

Another,  reviewing  Paulding's  "  Backwoodsman/*  had 
much  to  say  in  praise  of  a  man  hardy  enough  to  select  for  hia 
poem  an  American  character  with  American  life  and  scenery. 
We  have,  said  the  reviewer,  no  ferocious  giants,  no  frowning 
iattlements,  no  lordly  knights,  no  damsels  in  distress.  AVith 
t»s  all  is  plain,  simple,  unsophisticated  Nature.  The  most  ter- 
rible necromancer  among  us  is  the  sheriff;  but  even  his  gates 
readily  open  on  the  exhibition  of  a  bit  of  paper.  In  such 
litter  absence  of  anything  like  a  hero,  or  even  a  suitable  scene 
for  a  poetic  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  to  roll  upon,  it  requires  un- 
common nerves  and  powerful  motives  to  publish  an  epic  lay 
which  deals  with  American  scenery  and  life  on  the  frontier. 

Much  the  same  condition  prevailed,  another  critic  re- 
anarked,  in  the  literary  as  in  the  industrial  world.  In  the 
^nufaeture  of  coarse  fabrics  we  distanced  Great  Britain. 
In  the  manufacture  of  fine  goods  we  could  not  approach  her. 
,60  in  literature.  The  great  literary  staple  of  our  coxmtry  was 
!the  newspaper,  on  which  the  very  best  talent  was  spent  and 
lasted.  Next  must  be  placed  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  peri- 
todicals,  which,  with  a  few  books  of  travel  and  some  popular 
lustories^  generally  succeeded  and  were  widely  read.     But  in 
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the  higher  and  finer  branches  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  €spe^ 
ciallj  in  that  of  poetry,  we  were  strikingly  inferior  to  our 
transatlantic  rivals.  The  beauty  and  sublimity  of  our  scenery 
was  unrivalled;  our  lakes  and  rivers  could  nowhere  be  s^l^ 
passed;  our  heavens  were  more  than  Grecian;  yet  they 
seemed  to  offer  no  themes  to  the  poets.  We  lacked  the  *'  don* 
jons,"  ''  samoons,"  ''  siroccos/'  "  lairs,"  '* gazelles,"  **  knights," 
*'  pages,'*  and  "  friars/'  white,  black,  and  gray,  so  necessary  in  i 
all  fashionable  poetry.*  ■ 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  early  editors 
of  the  North  American  Review  remarked,  are  not  yet  eman- 
cipated, nor  can  they  expect  to  be  for  some  time  to  come,  from 
a  degree  of  dependence  on  foreign  opinion  in  everything  re* 
garding  literature.  Yet  native  criticism  was  steadily  gaining 
ground,  as  it  showed  greater  talent,  and  the  time  was  perhaps 
not  remote  when  foreign  literary  decisions  would  be  sought 
for  chiefly  from  curiosity.  Then  our  own  tribunals  wot] 
looked  up  to  as  the  supreme  anthority^t 

If  half  the  trash,  exclaims  another  writer,  which, 
tioned  by  the  title  of  English  novels,  circulates  through 
Union,  paying  its  way  aa  it  goes,  were  of  xVmerican  origin,  it 
would  meet  the  contempt  it  deserve94    If  we  could  be  brough 
to  put  the  stamp  of  our  own  approbation  on  our  own  literar 
coin,  without  awaiting  the  image  and  superscription  of  foreij 
potentates  of  taste,  there  would  be  more  of  it  on  the  market," 
and  we  should  grow  richer  by  the  liberality  of  our  policy,' 

Yet  another  critic  attributed  the  "  neglect  manifested  in 
this  country  of  its  own  literary  productions,  and  the  hlintl, 
often  unjust  preference  given  to  those  coming  from  England,'^ 
to  a  long  habit  of  looking  up  to  England  as  the  fountain-he 
of  fashion  in  dress,  furniture,  and  manners.    For  it  was  vni 
literature  as  with  clothe.    It  was  not  enough  that  the  cloth 
of  fine  texture  and  prime  quality,  and  the  garment  well  fitte 
to  the  wearer.     It  must  have  the  fashionable  imported  cut" 
and  air,  or  the  tailor  who  made  it  would  be  looked  on  as  a 


•  An^lectic  RcvJew.  ISIS,  pp.  120,  121. 
f  Tador's  Mbcellftnies. 

t  The  Literary  and  ScieoUfic  Repo^ioiy,  toL  fr,  p,  Sfk 

•  Ibid,,  ToL  U,  p.  62. 
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botch.  Had  Scott's  ballads  been  written  in  Philadelphia, 
would  they  have  had  currency  in  London?  And  wanting  it 
there,  who  would  have  looked  at  them  in  America?  It  so 
happened  that  a  change,  just  as  essential  in  the  fashions  of 
literature  as  in  the  fashions  of  clothes  or  furniture,  was  wanted 
in  England.  The  full,  resounding  line  of  Dryden  and  the 
harmonious  diction  of  Pope  could  no  longer  hold  their  ground. 
The  public  ear  demanded  something  new;  a  species  of  vamped- 
up  doggerel  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  it,  and  Scott  reigned 
the  favorite  of  the  day  on  each  side  of  the  ocean. 

In  Great  Britain  the  low  state  of  literature  in  America, 
the  total  absence  of  poetry,  and,  indeed,  the  general  depravity 
of  our  people  and  government,  was  accounted  for  on  other 
grounds.    Whenever  a  critic  condescended  to  notice  our  coun- 
try and  our  writers — and  there  were  many  who  did — he  was 
sure  to  find  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  Americans  could 
not  produce  a  poet  for  five  centuries  to  come.     There  is,  said 
one,  and  he  was  a  sample  of  his  class,  in  the  national  stock 
of  recollections  and  associations  a  paucity  of  the  elements  of 
poetry.     There  is  in  the  calculating,  sceptical,  self-accommo- 
dating habits  of  the  people  something  contractive  of  the  spirit 
of  poetry.    Americans  have  no  childhood  of  society  to  go  back 
to  for  legends  of  the  dimly  distant  past;  no  relics  of  feudal 
tyranny  and  papal  superstition  scattered  over  their  landscape, 
pleasing  the  eye  and  recalling  the  past;  no  masterpieces  of  art 
to  kindle  the  imagination.    Women  and  home  are  not  the  same 
words,  do  not  awaken  the  same  sentiments  and  associations  in 
America  as  in  England.    What  the  Englishman  means  by  his 
country  can  never  be  known  by  a  people  one  half  of  whom  are 
slaves.    When  to  these  causes  is  added  the  habit  of  relying 
on  imported  literature — a  habit  sprij^ging,  on  the  one  hand, 
^m  a  conscious  inferiority  and  native  poverty  of  mind,  and, 
^^  the  other,  from  a  calculating  indolence  which  seeks  to  sup- 
Ply  its  wants  with  the  least  exertion — it  ceases  to  be  surprising 
^«at  America  cannot  boast  of  one  real  poet.* 

But   the    charge   of   intellectual    subserviency   to    Great 
Britain  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously.     That  our  country- 


♦  Eclectic  Review,  1819. 
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men  in  1825  ahoiild  prefer  "  Marraion/'  **  The  Lay  of  llie 
Last  Minstrel,**  **  Tlie  Lady  of  the  Uke,"  "  Lalk  Rookhr 
'*  The  Comir/*  ''  Marino  Faliero,"  "  The  Lyrical  Ballmls'' 
'"  The  Excursion/*  **  Waverley/*  and  ^*  Guy  Mannering,"  to 
the  novels  of  Brown,  the  poetry  of  Trumhull  and  Dwight,  anJ 
the  odea  and  laments  that  abound  in  the  reviews,  museuin^ 
and  repositories  of  the  timOi  was  right*  We  do  so  tcKby* 
Their  preferenee  was  not  euhserviency,  but  sound  literal 
judgment.  Never  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  had  Great 
Britain  produced  at  one  time  such  a  goodly  company  of  mc» 
of  letters,  Jane  Austen  and  Maria  Edge  worth,  Mrs,  HemaiJij, 
Bums,  Byron,  Hallani,  Coleridge,  Keats,  Moore,  Wordsworthi 
Scott,  were  authoi-s  with  whom  our  countrj^men  could  not  com- 
pete. Their  novels  and  poems  went  everywhere,  sold  every- 
where, were  read  everywhere,  not  because  the  Americans  were 
without  literary  judgment,  but  because  they  posaesged  it  in  tlm 
highest  degree.  That  a  nation  which  produced  auch  wriu^rt 
should  he  deferred  to  in  literary  matten9  was  to  be  exptH>te<l 
This  gathering  of  men  and  women  was  phenomenal,  and  thfl' 
influence  of  English  literary  opinion  was  phenomenal.  Oaf 
countrymen  deferred  to  it  just  as  we  defer  to  the  advice  of  th^ 
ablest  physicians,  the  skill  of  the  greatest  surgeons^  the  leader 
ship  of  the  most  successful  commanders. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  no  more  than  htinmn  tbat  our 
own  writers  should  feel  this  influence  keenly,  and  that  *^eri- 
can  literary  journals  should  resent  it  bitterly.  They  correctly 
stated  a  condition,  but  attributed  it  to  a  wrong  cause.  Ye^j 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  wcr^  without 
American  men  of  letters.  Indeed,  it  was  during  the  drsl 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  some  of  the  most  tYpi<*J 
of  American  lx)oks  were  produced  by  some  of  the  most  ori^ 
American  writers. 

First  in  point  of  time  was  Irving.     He  was  born  in  N" 
York  city,  April  thinl,  17811,  just  a  few  days  befon* 
with  Great  Britain  was  proclaime^l  throughout  the  laud,  »«' 
in  token  of  gratitude  to  ttie  great  man  who  ted  onr 
through  the  struggle  so  happily  ended  received  the  name  ol 
Washington.     The  youngest  of  a  family  of  eJevcn  childrp^^ 
lie  inherited  from  his  mother  the  traits  both  of  mind  i^^ 
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character  that  so  distinguished  him  in  after  life,  and  grew  up 
a  vivacious,  mischief-loving  lad,  delighting  in  books,  music, 
and  the  theatre,  fond  of  companionship,  and  averse  to  me- 
thodical study  and  protracted  mental  work.  At  sixteen  he 
became  a  student  in  a  law  office;  but  the  literary  spirit  was 
strong  within  him,  and  in  1802  Irving  began  to  write  for  the 
Morning  Chronicle  over  the  name  of  Jonathan  Oldstyle^ 
The  letters  are  of  no  value  save  as  an  additional  illustration 
of  the  enormous  influence  of  Addison  and  Steele  on  the  young 
writers  of  the  day,  for  the  letters  were  closely  modelled  on 
the  Spectator  and  the  Tattler. 

In  1804  Irving  was  sent  abroad  to  improve  his  health, 
but  returned  to  New  York  in  1806,  where  his  literary  tastes 
and  good  fellowship  made  him  one  of  a  band  of  lively  young 
men  who  as  "  The  Nine  Worthies"  or  "  The  Lads  of  Kil- 
kenny "  frequented  the  city  taverns,  and  held  what  they  con- 
sidered wild  revelries  on  the  banks  of  the  Passaic  in  an  old 
house  they  called  Cockloft  Hall.  In  company  with  two  of 
these  companions,  Irving,  in  1806,  began  the  publication  of 
Salmagundi,  a  semi-monthly  periodical  in  the  manner  of  the 
Spectator,  and  especially  designed  to  "  instruct  the  young, 
reform  the  old,  correct  the  town,  and  castigate  the  age."  But 
the  partners  soon  wearied  of  supplying  the  town  with  a  fort- 
nightly allowance  of  wit  and  humor,  and  after  twenty  num- 
bers the  publication  ceased,  though  the  success  had  been  sur- 
prising. 

This  venture  determined  Irving's  career.  He  now  prac- 
tically abandoned  law,  devoted  himself  more  and  more  to  lit- 
erature, and  was  soon  at  work  on  "  The  History  of  New  York." 
Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell  had  published  what  he  called  a  "  Pic- 
ture of  New  York,"  which  seemed  so  fair  a  mark  for  ridicule 
that  Irving  and  his  brother  Peter  determined  to  satirize  it, 
and  had  their  book  well  under  way  when  Peter  Irving  was 
called  by  business  to  Europe,  and  the  completion  of  the  task 
fell  on  Washington.  As  Philadelphia  was  then  the  centre  of 
the  book  trade  and  of  letters,  the  manuscript  was  sent  to  a 
Philadelphia  publisher,  and  when  all  was  ready  announce- 
ments of  a  novel  sort  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  First  came 
the  statement  that  a  "  small,  elderly  gentleman,  dressed  in 
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«n  old  black  coat  aod  cocked  hat,  bj  the  name  of  Knickt^ 
bcicker/'  had  disappeared  from  his  lodgings  in  New  York  city* 
Next  from  week  to  week  came  other  notices,  setting  forth 
that  an  elderly  gentleman  answering  the  description  had  been 
seen  in  a  north-bound  Albany  stage;  that  he  owed  his  land- 
lord  for  room  rent  and  board ;  that  he  had  left  behind  a  can* 
ous  mrt  of  written  book,  and  that  nuless  he  returned  and  paiJ 
his  Bi^-ore  tlie  manuscript  would  be  sold  to  satisfy  the  debt. 
The  identity  of  the  fictitious  author  having  thus  been  estab- 
lishedj  **  A  History  of  New  York,  by  Diedrick  IiJ2icke^ 
bocker,"  was  given  to  the  world  in  1S09,  Of  all  the  bo(»k3 
up  to  that  time  \\Titten  by  Americans,  this  was  tlie  most  origi* 
nal.  The  reality  wliieh  Franklin  gave  to  the  *'  clean  old  luaa/* 
Poor  Itichard,  was  surpai^ed  by  the  semblance  of  actual  ex- 
istence with  which  Irving  invested  the  little  old  gentleman 
ill  Idack  <'oaf  atul  knee  breeches.  lie  became  the  type  of  i 
great  class*  What  the  Puritan  is  to  New  England,  what  tbfl 
(""avalier  is  to  Virginia,  and  the  Quaker  to  Pennsylvania, 
Father  Knickerl>CK-ker  has  ever  mice  been  to  New  York. 
Many  a  reader  with  Dutch  blood  in  his  veins  failed  to  ^ 
the  Inimor  of  the  book.  One,  indeed,  a  scholar  of  no  meal 
repute,  di^scribed  it  as  a  ^*  coarse  caricatui*e/-  But  the  verJie 
uf  mir  <'otintrymen  has  pronounced  it  a  masterpiece  of  htimoi 
That  literature,  not  law,  was  Irviug's  calling  was  noi 
nion*  apparent  than  ever.  But  a  strange  mental  laziness  ovei 
came  him»  and  during  ten  yeai^  he  did  nothing  worthy  of  lii 
IK)wcr9L  For  a  short  time  he  edited  the  Analectie  Magazine; 
and  eontribiited  to  its  pages  two  essays^f  which  now  appear  in^ 
*•  The  Sketch  lk>ok,^^  some  renews  of  popular  writergvf  ai 
ghort  biographies  of  naval  heroes.'  But  it  was  not  till 
necessity  drove  him  to  it  that  he  went  seriously  to  work,  am 
put  forth  bo4ik  after  book  with  what  for  him  was  great  mpi 


Meet  Ufi^ym  md  Spirit  of  the  Forti^  M«guiM«.     In  Jmmwy^  Iftll  I 
HM  vat  dia^td  to  tbe  Aaalectk  VagadbtL    Ftam  1811-^14  IM^  «^  t 
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ity.  He  publisher!  "  The  Sketch  Book  "  in  1819,  ''  Brace- 
bridge  Hall "  in  1821,  **  The  Tales  of  a  Traveller  "  in  1824, 
and  began  aerioxislj  to  contemplate  a  life  of  Washington* 
From  this  for  the  time  Ix^ing  he  Vkm  diverted  by  a  visit  to 
Spain.  Irving's  pnqiose  was  merely  to  translate  a  mass  of 
historical  documents  extracted  from  the  papers  of  Las  C^asas 
and  the  journals  of  Columbus,  edited  by  M.  Navarrete,  and 
in  course  of  publication  at  Madrid.*  But,  while  he  pored 
over  this  mass  of  history  in  the  rough,  his  lively  imagination 
reproduced  the  age  of  discovery  and  exploration  with  all  its 
characters  in  their  habit,  as  they  lived,  made  him  almost  the 
contemporary  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  enabled  him 
to  wT^ite  the  best  ''  Life  of  Columbus  "  now  extant  in  any 
tongue. 

*•  The  Life  of  Columbus  "  appeared  in  182S,  by  which 
time  our  literature  had  Ijeen  enriched  by  many  noble  contri- 
butions. Marshall  had  written  his  **  Life  of  Washington," 
Temple  Franklin  had  published  the  writings  of  hia  illustri- 
ous grandfather,  Sjuirks  was  doing  pioneer  work  in  the  do 
main  of  historv%  while  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  were  eagerly  reading  **  The  Spy/*  '*  The  Pilot/* 
"The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,'^  and  **  The  Pioneers/'  Mar^ 
ahall's  "  life  of  Washington  "  does  little  credit  to  the  great 
chief  justice.  He  began  it  against  his  will,  completed  it  with 
unseemly  haste,  and  produced  a  biography  which  is  one  long 
eulogy  of  a  man  who  needed  none,  and  is  too  Federalistic 
in  tone  to  be  fair.  The  period  covered  by  the  last  fifty  years 
of  Washington's  life  is  full  of  events  of  the  deepest  historical 
interest.  It  was  during  these  years  that  the  English  settlers, 
long  moving  steadily  westward  up  the  Atlantic  slope,  crosj^ed 
the  mountains,  entered  the  valley  of  of  the  Mississippi,  came 
face  t^  face  with  the  French  at  the  sources  of  the  Ohio,  and 
brought  on  that  final  stniggle  for  possession  winch  ended  in 
the  triumph  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  expulsion  of  France 
ftv)m  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  in  the  enormous 
*^xpaiigion  of  the  dominion  of  the  British  Crown.    These  new 


*  (bleecion  de  loa  riogcs  y  de^seiibrimieTitos  que  bictcroD  por  tsmi  tod  Bi^pnQolos 
^^t  Suet  del  sisto  XV,  MadHd,  1834^*37,  6  role. 
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acquisitions  made  necessary  a  new  colonial  policy,  whicli  pro-' 
voked  the  relM?lliuii  of  thirteen  colonies,  which  had  long  cc*ase<lj 
to  be  English  and  had  long  since  become  Anierican,  and  kdj 
Btep  by  step  to  the  establishment  of  the  United  States.  All 
every  part  of  this  procession  of  exentii  Washington  was  alwavaJ 
a  conspicuous,  and  often  the  most  conspicuous,  figurt*,  Rarelj 
does  tlie  world's  history  present  so  striking  a  character,  deal*^ 
ing  with  such  dramatic  incident,  surrounded  l)y  such  a  varied  i 
company,  tried  by  so  many  vicissitudes,  and  dying  at  last  withA 
every  undertaking  accomplished,  and  leaving  Ix-hind  no  act  of™ 
w^hich  posterity  need  be  ashamed.  The  opportunity  was  a 
great  one;  but  Marshall  threw  it  away,  and,  unprf»p«red, 
fitted  for  the  t^isk,  rushed  through  a  pile  of  dreary  paj 
and  wrote  with  such  rapidity  that  in  two  years'  time  fo 
octavo  volumes  were  ready  for  the  pre^.  The  subject,  th^ 
writer,  the  popular  interest  in  them,  all  gave  ex|)ectatioiis 
a  great  success.  Thirty  thousand  volumes,  it  was  thoijghl 
w^ould  be  subscribed  for.  But  the  high  price,  and  the 
spread  abroad  by  the  Republicans  that  the  work  was  a  Fwlrral 
ist  history  of  the  United  States,  and  intended  chiefly  to  affe 
the  presidential  election  *  of  1804,  kept  down  the  sutwerip 
tions  to  eight  thousand. 

A\Tiile  Jefferson  and  the  Republicans  were  accurin|;  It* 
biographer  of  Washington  of  being  a  tool  of  the  Federals 
the  newspapers  were  asserting  that  the  editor  of  Fr     '  "' 
WTitings  was  a  tool  of  Great  Britain.     After  the  dcijti 
do(*tor  in  1790,  his  papers  and  manuscripts  passed  by  will 
his  grandson,  William  Temple  Franklin,  who  promptly  an 
nounced  that  they  should  be  published,  and  issued  a  t^ll  fo 


•  No  <«id  hM  thii  view  more  fullj  than  JefTenon.    In  a  letter  to  Joel  1 
tMgging  him  to  wnte  ft  hisioiT  of  the  United  ^\Mte^  iht  IVtoSdeni  sftid : 
Mftnhall  ib  wntiD^r  a  life  of  General  Washiiynon  from  hit  (Mipeft.     ll  b  I 
to  oome  oat  just  In  time  to  infltietice  die  next  prMideutid  deciioo.     It  to  i 
therefor*^  prindpftllj  with  a  view  to  clertioooering  purpoMt.     It  will  t 
b«  out  in  time  to  ftid  f ou  with  information,  m  well  m  to  point  out  tib*  | 
of  truth  noeedsary  to  he  rectified." — Jefferson  to  Barfow.    Woifa^  toL  Iv,  p.  48T, 

In  n  letter  t^  his  puhli*her  llarshAlt  wrote:  ** Th«  Dfiooetatt  Wij  aaf  «ta 
thej  pleue.  «nd  1  hnve  cuprctcd  thrT  wotitd  miv  «  fre«l  de^  but  Iftibi  to  tt  toMt 
not  lalccMtod  io  be  t  patj  work,  nor  wHI  «n?  OAndid  ttkan  baT«  csmo  Id  mnkc 
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the  return  of  such  as  had  been  scattered  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  war.  But  Temple  Franklin  went  abroad  a  few  months 
later,  and  for  seven-and-twenty  years  the  promise  was  un- 
fulfilled. 

Meanwhile  book-makers,  reviewers,  and  newspaper  critics, 
weary  at  the  delay,  abused  him  roundly.  In  those  days  if 
anything  went  wrong  in  our  country  and  the  reason  was  not 
easy  to  find,  it  was  customary  to  ascribe  the  evil  to  the  action 
of  Great  Britain.  Why  the  promised  edition  of  Franklin's 
writings  was  not  forthcoming,  though  a  decadie  and  more  had 
passed  since  his  death,  was  unaccountable.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  due  to  the  malignity  of  Great  Britain,  to  whom  Temple 
Franklin  was  now  openly  accused  of  having  sold  himself.  The 
charge  was  first  made  by  the  National  I»telligencer,  a  Jeffer- 
sonian  newspaper  published  in  Washington.  The  public,  said 
the  editor,  is  tired  with  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  works.  Something  is  wrong.  An  ugly  rumor  is 
afloat  that  the  papers  of  the  great  man  never  will  be  pub- 
lished. It's  time  for  his  descendants  to  explain.  No  explana- 
tion was  made;  whereupon  the  National  Intelligencer  re- 
turned to  the  charge  in  1804.  Silence,  said  the  editor,  had 
given  the  subject  increased  weight.  More  than  eight  years 
ago  assurances  were  given  repeatedly  that  an  edition  was  to 
appear  at  the  same  time  in  Europe  and  America.  Why  has 
it  not  appeared?  Some  say  because  Mr.  Temple  Franklin 
sold  his  copyright  to  a  London  bookseller,  who  in  turn  sold 
it  for  a  much  greater  sum  to  the  British  Government,  in  order 
that  the  papers  might  be  suppressed.* 

This  plain  statement  seems  to  have  had  some  eflFect  at 
home,  for  the  next  year  William  Duane,  editor  of  the  Aurora, 
and  husband  of  the  widow  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  ad- 
vertised for  subscriptions  to  a  three-volume  edition  of  Frank- 
lin's works.  But  even  this  dragged  on  for  tliirteen  years, 
when,  instead  of  three,  six  volumes  had  been  issued.f 

The  charge  of  suppressing  once  started  in  this  country, 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  in  1806  appeared  in  the  preface  to 


*  The  same  charge  appears  in  The  (Boston)  Democrat,  August  22,  1804. 
t  The  first  yolume  appeared  Id  1808 ;  the  last  in  1818. 
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a  three-volume  edition  of  Franklin's  writings,  edited  by  his ' 
old  friend,  Benjaxixin  Vaiighali,  at  London**  When,  saji 
Vaughan,  Temple  Franklin  thought  his  manuscript  ready  fof  j 
the  press,  he  oflFered  it  to  the  liondon  printers;  but  hm  tennal 
were  too  high,  the  printers  demurred,  and  nothing  more  hia' 
Ijeen  heard  of  the  offer.  '*  The  reasim  is  plain.  The  proprie- 
tor, it  seems,  has  found  a  bidder  of  a  different  d*  '  ^  n  m^ 
some  emissary  of  government,  whose  object  is  to  v  i  tbo  J 

manuscripts  from  the  world,  not  to  benefit  it  by  their  publica*' 
tion,  and  they  either  passed  into  other  hands,  or  the  jjerson] 
to  w4iom  they  were  bequeathed  received  a  remuneration  forj 
suppressing  thenu*' 

The  Edinburgh  Review  sifted,  denied,  and  pronounctJ 
the  accusation  frmlish.f     But  it  again  crossed  the  Atlantic,] 
and  was  once  more  set  afloat  by  the  American  Citizen,  a  nein-| 
paper  published  in  New  York.    "  William  Temple  Frankhn/*  J 
said  the  writer,  **  without  shame,  without  remorse,  mean  anJ ' 
mercenary,  has  sold  the  sacred  deposit  committed  to  his  cart 
by  Dr.  Franklin  to  the  Britbh  Government.    Franklin's  works j 
are  lost  to  the  world  forever.'*  ^     Idle  as  the  story  wa&i  itj 
would  not  down,  but  was  next  taken  up  by  a  Paris  joum&lil 
callefl  the  Argus,  or  London  Review,*  in  which  it  is  quitel 
likely  the  slander  for  the  first  time  reached  the  eye^  of  TempleJ 
Franklin.    He  promptly  branded  the  charge  as  false;  the  edi-T 
tor  aceepteil  his  statement  as  final,  the  London  Chronicle  re-| 
published  it,  and  through  this  channel  the  dt*nial  made  it 
way  back  to  the  United  States,  where  respectable  jonrniib 
reprinted  it  and  resijcctable  men  went  on  disl>elieving  it  tilt 
Franklin  began  to  issue  his  volumes  in  1817.    Even  then  there 
were  some  w^ho  remained  unconvincetl,  and  as  late  aa  1S2!>  ill 
was  reiterated  liy  the  publication  of  Jefferson's  Anas* 

Such  delay  in  the  case  of  most  men  would  have  been  fatal 
to  the  success  of  the  book.    But  nothing  could  dim  the  popwiarl 
interest  in  Franklin  the  world  over.     Since  his  death  in  ITOOl 
there  had  been  published  twenty-eight  editions  of  such  of  hki 


♦  The  prefaoG  h  dated  April  7,  180«, 
f  Kdiuburgb  Review,  July,  1806, 

t  ATneTici.n  Oitisim^  Soptcmberi  180^ 

•  Mftfch  28,  1807.  ' 
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writings  as  could  be  collected,  thirty-three  editions  of  his 
life  in  English,  and  thirteen  in  French,  some  twenty  editions 
of  "  Father  Abraham's  Speech  "  and  "  The  Way  to  Wealth," 
besides  innumerable  reprints  of  his  famous  tracts  and  pam- 
phlets. The  writings  of  no  other  American  were  so  scat- 
tered over  Europe.  Save  Irving  and  Cooper,  no  other 
American  writer  had  yet  approached  him  in  fame  even  in 
England. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
Fenimore  Cooper,  was  bom  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  Septem- 
ber fifteenth,  1789.  He  was  the  eleventh  child  of  a  family 
of  twelve,  and  when  little  more  than  a  year  old  was  taken  by 
his  parents  to  the  shore  of  Otsego  Lake,  New  York,  where 
four  years  before  his  father  had  laid  out  the  village  of  Coop- 
erstown.  In  this  frontier  settlement,  in  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness,  the  boy  grew  up,  surroimded  by  the  most  majestic 
scenery  and  in  contact  with  all  the  incidents  and  characters 
of  pioneer  life.  When  the  rudiments  of  education  had  been 
mastered  in  the  village  school-house.  Cooper  was  sent  to  reside 
in  the  family  of  an  Albany  minister,  and  at  thirteen  entered 
the  class  of  1806  at  Yale.  There  a  boyish  escapade  brought 
his  course  to  a  sudden  ending,  after  which  his  father  decided 
to  fit  him  for  the  navy. 

In  those  early  days,  when  the  academy  at  Annapolis  had 
no  existence,  the  lad  who  aspired  to  rank  in  the  navy  began 
his  nautical  experience  on  the  deck  of  a  merchant  trader,  and 
on  such  a  vessel  Cooper  as  a  common  seaman  sailed  from  New 
York,  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  for  "  Cowes  and  a  market."  A 
year  of  experience  before  the  mast  furnished  him  with  many 
an  incident  for  his  sea  novels,  and  gained  for  him  a  commis- 
sion as  midshipman  in  the  United  States  navy,  in  which  he 
served  for  three  years.* 

Cooper  when  he  resigned  in  1811  was  twenty-one,  and 
had  as  yet  shown  neither  literary  tastes  nor  the  smallest  dis- 
position to  become  an  author.  Indeed,  he  was  thirty  before  a 
casual  remark  of  his  wife  turned  him  from  an  idler  into  one 

*  The  facts  regarding  Cooper's  early  life  are  taken  from  the  Life  of  Cooper, 
h?  Thomas  B.  Lotmsbury,  in  American  Men  of  Letters.  The  book  is  a  model 
biography. 
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of  the  most  prolific  of  Amtricun  writers*     The  story  is  tolJ 
that  m  be  sat  one  day  reading  to  his  v\nfe  from  an  EiigUii 
society  novel  he  laid  down  the  book  with  the  remark,  "  1  be-  ^ 
lieve  I  could  write  a  better  novel  myself."    "  Do  m\^^  was  the ' 
calm  reply;  and,  thus  challenged^  he  went  to  work,  and  iai 
November,  1820,  **  Precaution:  a  Novel,  by  an  Englishman/*  j 
appeared  in  New  York*     The  work  as  a  piece  of  printing, 
as  a  piece  of  fiction,  as  a  story  was  l>ad.     It  was  below  the 
average  of  the  wretched  school  to  which  it  belonged*     Yet,  j 
poor  as  it  was,  his  friends  considered  it  good  enough  to  urge 
him  to  go  on,  and  in   1821   he  brought  out  the  tirat  truly 
American  novel.    In  **  Precaution  "  Cooper  had  gone  to  Eng- 
land for  hifi  incidents  and  characters,  and  had  attempted  to] 
<lraw  a  picture  of  a  life  of  which  he  knew  nothing  whatev^. 
We  are  informed  that  he  was  now  advised  to  stay  on  this  eitle  I 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  deal  with  men  and  manners  well  known  ] 
to  him,  that  be  had  the  good  sense  to  take  the  advice,  au<lj 
that  he  chose  as  the  foundation  of  **  The  Spy  "  the  adven* 
tures  of  a  real  spy  employed  by  John  Jay  during  the  Revola- 
tion.* 

As  Cooper  may  be  said  to  have  stumbled  on  the  profession 
of  author,  so  he  ma^^  be  said  to  have  stumbled  into  fame* 
Neither  he  nor  the  publisher  had  the  smallest  conception  of 
the  merits  of  "  The  Spy,"  nor  of  the  reception  to  be  given 
it  by  the  public.  The  writing  of  the  book  was  half  perfuno- 
tory*  The  manua^ript  as  finijshed  passed  to  the  type-setter  un- 
reviseil  and  uncorrected,  and  the  first  volume  was  printed  and 
bound  some  months  before  Cooper  had  the  heart  to  begin  on 
tlic  second.  When  at  last  the  task  was  resumed  the  end 
seemed  so  far  away  that  the  iniblisher  protested  lest  the  work 
should  exceed  all  reasonable  limits;  whereupon  Cooper,  to 
satisfy  him,  actually  wrote  the  last  chapter  and  had  it  set  up, 
pagp<],  and  printed  before  a  word  of  the  intervening  chaptere 
were  wTitten  or  the  incidents  so  much  as  imagined.  Nothini: 
short  <»f  merit  of  a  high  order  conhl  save  such  a  piece  of  n.m 
position  from  contempt-  But  that  merit  '*  The  Spy"  con- 
tained, for  it  is  a  story  of  adventure  remarkably  well  tokl. 
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and  as  such  won  a  speedy  recognition.  Within  six  months 
of  the  day  of  issue  the  book  passed  through  three  editions  in 
America,  was  dramatized  and  acted  with  success,  was  pub- 
lished in  England,  was  translated  into  French,  and  gained  for 
the  unknown  *  writer  the  title  of  "  a  distinguished  American 
novelist." 

The  success  of  "  The  Spy  "  at  home  was  a  signal  refuta- 
tion of  the  charge  so  long  and  vigorously  made  that  no  Ameri- 
can would  read  a  book  by  one  of  his  coimtrymen.  It  was 
read  everywhere,  and  secured  for  Cooper  a  popularity  which 
aroused  the  greatest  expectation  when  the  announcement  was 
made  that  "  The  Spy  "  would  soon  be  followed  by  "  The  Pio- 
neers." Such  was  the  eagerness  to  read  the  promised  book  that 
thirty-five  hundred  copies  were  sold  during  the  forenoon  of 
the  day  of  publication.  Nor  was  expectation  disappointed. 
Though  by  no  means  the  best  of  the  five  fine  stories  known 
to  us  as  "The  Leatherstocking  Tales,"  "The  Pioneers"  is 
indeed  a  vivid  picture  of  frontier  life  and  frontier  character 
drawn  by  one  who  knew  both  well.  It  was  the  first  truly 
American  book  by  an  intensely  American  author,  and  in 
Leatherstocking  the  readers  of  Cooper's  day  were  introduced 
to  the  first  and  only  original  character  our  countrymen  have 
ever  yet  given  to  literature,  f 

This  of  itself  would  have  entitled  him  to  lasting  distinc- 
tion. But  while  "  The  Pioneers  "  was  still  on  the  press  Cooper 
began  another  novel  destined  to  increase  his  fame  yet  more, 
and  to  make  him  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  fiction.  His 
biographer  assures  us  that  while  at  a  dinner  party  in  New 
York  in  1822  the  puzzle  of  the  literary  world,  Who  is  the 
author  of  the  Waverley  Novels?  came  up  for  solution,  and 
that  Cooper  attributed  them  to  Scott.  Those  who  denied  his 
authorship  cited  "  The  Pirate,"  pointed  to  the  incidents  of 
the  story  as  proof  positive  that  none  but  a  seafaring  man 
could  have  written  it,  and  maintained  that,  as  Scott  knew 
nothing  of  life  aboard  ship,  "  The  Pirate  "  could  not  be  his 
work.     Cooper  contended  that  the  novel  showed  no  evidence 

*  The  noTel  was  published  as  The  Spy :  A  Tale  of  the  Neutral  Ground,  bj  the 
author  of  Precaution.    2  toIs.    New  York :  Wiley  &  Halsted,  1821. 
f  Lounsbtiry's. Copper,  p.  288. 
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of  6  knowledge  of  seamaiiBliip,  that  it  was  clearly  the  work  < 
ft  knckmaii,  and  was  undoubtedly  written  by  Scott,  But 
listeners  would  not  be  convinced,  and,  piqued  at  the  small 
te^lHici  paid  to  him  as  a  sailor  and  a  noyelist,  produced 
**  The  Pilot "  to  show  the  world  what  a  sea  novel  ought 
to  be.  Long  before  Cooper*s  day  the  sailor  had  become 
familiar  character  in  fiction.  But  never  before  had  an  lU- 
tbor  dared  to  place  his  reader  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  put  to ' 
sea,  and  exhibit  to  him  all  the  details  of  life  on  the  grett 
deep,  in  storm  and  calm,  in  the  hour  of  battle,  and  in  time  < 
peace. 

"  The  Pilot "  appeared  in  1824,  and  was  followed  in  quick 
gucceseion  by  "  Lionel  Lincoln,  the  Leaguer  of  Boston,** 
1825,  by  **The  Last  of  the  Mohicans"  in  1826,  by  "The 
Prairie  "  in  1827,  by  "  The  Red  Rover  "  in  1828,  and  '*  The 
Wept  of  Wishton-Wish  ''  in  1829.  This  fine  array  of  tho^J 
oughly  American  novels  drew  from  an  English  reviewer  wa 
praise  of  Cooper  for  his  Americanism.  Hitherto,  said  he, 
was  with  a  sinking  heart  that  we  took  up  a  novel,  or  a  poei 
or  a  jilay  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  We  knew  thatl 
we  should  find  it  English  in  character,  scene,  and  plol  W^^ 
knew  that  it  would  l>e  crowded  with  Scoteh  lairds  and  Ir 
rapparees,  with  lords  and  ladies,  butlers  and  footmen^ 
everything  else  that  is  not  American.  The  very  scenery  woulj 
be  such  as  never  existed  anywhere  in  the  New  World— yei 
trees,  fish  ponds  with  hedges,  blue  lakes  bordered  by  grerfl 
turf,  pheasants,  cottagers,  and  such  villages  as  are  peculiar 
Merry  England.  The  dialect  put  into  the  mouths  of  Yanke 
and  Virginians  would  he  a  mixture  of  Yorkshire,  broad  Scotc 
and  cockney.  And  why?  Because  the  writers  of  Americ 
will  jx^rsist  in  writing  after  bad  English  models.  ^^ 
tliey  make  use  of  British  material,  prose,  poetry,  i 
character,  and  plot  to  the  exclusion  of  better  and  riche 
materials  lying  under  their  feet.  It  is  American  lKx>ks  th* 
we  want  from  America.  Xot  books  made  in  America  h| 
Knglishnicn,  or,  what  is  worse,  writers  who  are  a  sort  of 
turd  Englinh.  We  want  not  copies,  but  great  originals — " 
{ijorth  American  books  which,  whatever  their  faults,  are 
liuly  American.     And  why  is  it  that  up  to  this  hour  we 
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have  nothing  of  the  sort,  save  a  few  stories  by  Irving,  Neal, 
and  Cooper?  * 

Cooper  was  then  the  foremost  man  of  letters  in  America. 
Nor  was  the  position  a  mean  one;  for  many  a  writer  whose 
name  is  now  a  household  word  had  begun  a  literary  career,  and 
many  an  oration,  poem,  and  book  which  posterity  has  thought 
worthy  of  preservation  had  already  been  produced.  Webster 
had  delivered  his  Plymouth  and  Bunker  Hill  orations  and  his 
eulogy  of  Adams  and  Jefferson,  Drake  had  written  "  The  Cul- 
prit Fay  "  and  his  fine  poem  on  the  American  Flag.  Francis 
Scott  Key  had  composed  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,^^  Cath- 
erine Sedgwick  had  published  "  A  New  England  Tale  "  and 
"  Redwood,"  and  Lydia  Maria  Child  "  Hobomok,"  "  The  Reb- 
els," and  a  "  Juvenile  Miscellany."  Lydia  Huntley  Sigoumey 
had  come  into  notice  by  her  "Moral  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse," 
her  "  Traits  of  the  Aborigines,"  her  "  Sketch  of  Connecticut," 
and  a  volume  of  poems.  Richard  H.  Dana,  John  Howard 
Payne,  Peter  Parley,  Jacob  Abbott,  William  Gilmore  Simms, 
James  K.  Paulding,  George  Bancroft,  and  Jared  Sparks  had 
begun  to  write.  From  Halleck  had  come  "  Fanny  "  and 
"Marco  Bozzaris";  from  Byrant  had  come  "  Thanatopsis " 
and  "  The  Ages  ";  and  from  Longfellow,  a  young  man  just 
from  college,  "  A  Hymn  to  the  Moravian  Nuns." 

William  Cullen  Bryant  was  bom  at  Cummington,  Massa* 
chusetts,  in  1794,  and  seems  to  have  inherited  from  his  father 
both  his  poetic  taste  and  early  politics.  He  was  a  precocious 
lad,  and  wrote  several  good  rhymes  before  he  was  thirteen, 
when  he  attracted  attention  by  a  satirical  poem  which  he  called 
"  The  Embargo."  The  Boston  Anthology  could  not  believe 
that  "  The  Embargo  "  was  the  work  of  a  boy  of  thirteen. 
The  second  edition  therefore  contained  the  assurance  that  Mr. 
Bryant  was  not  fourteen  years  old,  and  in  evidence  of  his 
poetical  ability  added  several  other  poems  long  since  forgotten,  f 
At  seventeen  he  wrote  "  Thanatopsis,"  which  was  published 

^  The  Museum  of  Forci^m  Literature  and  Science,  July  to  December,  1826. 
Late  American  Books.     Review  of  Lionel  Lincoln. 

f  The  Embargo,  or  Sketches  of  the  Times.  A  Satire.  Second  edition,  cor- 
rected  and  enlar^,  together  with  the  Spanish  Revolution  and  other  poems.  Bj 
William  Cullen  Bryant. 
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io  the  Kortli  American  Review,  a  pericHlieal  to  which  Bryant  I 
now  l»eeame  a  contributor  of  prose  and  verse.     One  of  tb<?^J 
prose  articles  is  of  more  than  passing  interest,  for  it  was  a  re-l 
view  by  him,  then  a  young  poet  of  foiir-and-twenty,  of  the! 
state  of  poetry  in  America.     In  1817  Mr.  Solyniau  Brown! 
published  an  **  Essay  on  American  Poetry,'*  with  specimens  of 
hia  own  handiwork.     Neither  the  essay  nor  the  verse  waaj 
very  grwid,  but  it  afforded  Bryant  an  excuse  for  some  remark 
on  the  condition  of  his  art  in  the  United  States.    It  was  his 
lief  tliat  our  national  poetry  began  with  independence.    Befor 
that  time  we  cuuIlI  lutrdly  be  aaid  to  have  such  a  thing.     Th6 
few  quaint  and  unskilful  specimens  of  rhyme  that  had  com^ 
down  from  colonial  times  were  objects  of  curiosity  rather  than^ 
value.     Some  men  of  taste  and  learning  had  amused  their  _ 
leisure  with  these  trifles,  but  a  people  struggling  with  the  diffi-^ 
culties  of  colonization  and  possessing  no  superfluous  wealth  hadj 
small  use  for  writers.     Xot  till  the  contest  for  independcuei 
awakened  an  ambition  to  be  distinguished  in  all  that  makes  j 
nation  did  native  literature,  and  poetry  in  particular,  begin  to 
thrive  in  America.     Then  for  the  first  time  could  we  be  saidj 
to  have  poete.    Yet  the  eflfusions  of  most  of  the  men  he  hRtl<Hl 
as   such — Francis   ITopkinson*   Church,   Freneau,   Trumbnll,.| 
Dwight,  Barlow,  Uitmphreys,  lloneywood,  and  Clifton — long 
ago  came  to  be  considered  objects  of  curiosity.     Their  theniei 
were  **  The  Progress  of  Dulncss/*  "  The  Conquest  of  Ca-J 
naan,"  "  The  Triumph  of  Infidelity,"  ''  The  Vision  of  Column 
bm,"  and  were  treated  with  a  sameness  of  imagery^  a  coldne 
of  manner,  a  monotony  of  versification,  tiresi^^me  in  tlie  extrcmcj 
They  were  feeble  imitators  of  English  banls  who  fluiirisi 
when  they  began  to  write. 

This  custom  of  imitating  the  peculiar  manner  of  the 
popular  English  author  was  still  prevalent,  and  went  far  to  i 
count  for  the  neglect  of  native  writers.  There  was  more 
tii!*te  among  those  who  read  than  among  those  who  UTote  jjoetryj 
and  in  the  long  run  the  judgment  of  the  people  was  soundi 
Ifr.  Bryant  could  recall  no  instance  when  great  poetical  merit} 
had  come  forward,  and,  finding  its  claim  disallowed,  had  \n*eti 
forced  to  retire  to  the  slmde  whence  it  emergcih  The  fond^ 
ness  for  literature  was  grooving.     The  popular  English  Uofc 
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of  the  day  were  reprinted  in  America^  were  scattered  every- 
where, were  in  everybody's  handi?,  and  were  the  subject  of 
everybody's  conversation.  What,  then,  should  hinder  native 
works  of  equal  merit  from  meeting  %vith  an  equally  favorable 
reception?  * 

There  might  indeed  be  no  good  reason  why  meritorious 
works  by  American  authors  should  find  small  favor  with  the 
reading  public,  yet  the  fact  remained  that  they  certainly  did 
not,  as  Bryant  discovered  to  his  cost,  when,  in  1821,  he  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  forty-four  pages  containing  some  of 
his  best  efforts. f  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  were  issued, 
but  so  little  were  book  buyers  interested  in  good  poetry  that  at 
the  end  of  five  years  but  two  hundred  and  seventy  copies  had 
been  sold,  yielding  Bryant  a  profit  of  not  quite  fifteen  dullars,^ 
or  less  than  two  dollars  each  for  such  poems  as  *'  Thanatopsis," 
*'  The  Yellow  Violet,"  and  ''  The  Water-Fowl.*^  Still,  the  re- 
turn, small  as  it  was,  seemed  ample,  and  when,  in  1825,  after 
contributing  some  thirty  poenis  to  the  United  States  Literary 
Gazette,  Bryant  was  invited  to  name  his  compensation,  he 
'tliought  two  dollare  apiece  sufficient- 

^■Compared  with  the  compensation  made  by  the  Gazette  to 
pother  poet,  the  sum  paid  Bryant  was  large.  The  United 
States  Literary  Gazette,  was  edited  by  Theophilua  Parsons, 
now  remembered  as  one  of  Massachusetts'  great  judges,  was 
issued  simultaneously  at  Boston  and  Xew  York,  and  had  among 
its  contributors  most  of  the  rising  young  wTiters  of  the  day. 
One  of  these  was  Ilenry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  a  native  of 
Portland,  Maine,  where  lie  was  born  in  1807.  While  a  stu- 
dent at  Bowdoiu,  Longfellow  made  contributions  to  the  Ga- 
zette, and  when  a  dozen  or  more  had  been  printed,  received,  by 
way  of  reward,  a  copy  of  Coleridge's  poems.  In  those  days 
tlie  returns  of  authorship  were  small.  Cooper,  w^hose  novels 
sold  by  the  thousands  on  the  day  of  issue,  Irving,  and  Payne, 
plays  commanded  a  high  price  and  ready  sale,  were 
;  the  few  who  found  literary  labor  profitable.      Ten 


^BfWiy  on  American  Poetry.     North  American  Tleview,  Joly^  1818. 
Among:  tbem  wcmj  Thftnatopne,  The  Ages,  To  a  Water-Fowl,  The  TeHow 
,  Green  River,  and  The  laftcription  for  the  Entrance  to  a  Wood. 
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years  later,  when  Sparks  waa  editing  his  **  Library  of  Americiaij 
Biography,"  the  publishers  paid  each  contributor  seventy  cent 
a  page,  and  this  rate  was  accepted  by  such  men  as  Edwar 
Everett  and  William  11.  Prescott.     Eor  his  life  of  Stark,  w^ 
are  told,  Everett  received  eighty-one  dollars,  and  Preseoti 
for  his  Life  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  forty-four  dolbn 
and  eighty  cents.     Sparks,  for  his  Life  and  Treason  of  Bene 
diet  Arnold,  wm  paid  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  page;  bu|j 
the  piibliBhers,  in  consideration  of  their  liberality,  were  giiffc 
to  print  three  thousand  copies. 

Sparks  was  liorn  in  1789  ai  Willington,  a  little  town 
the  banks  of  the  Williraantic  River,  in  Conncx'ticut.     Th^ 
parents  were  people  of  such  scanty  means  that  at  six  yeare 
age  the  boy  went  to  live  with  a  childless  a\mt  and  uncle.     T\i4 
uncle  soon  caught  the  rage  for  Western  emigration  and  move 
to  central  Xew  York,  where  Jared  lived  till  at  sixteen  hii 
parents  called  him  home  and  sent  hira  regularly  to  sebook^ 
Two  years  sufficed  to  learn  all  his  master  could  teach,  and  at 
eighteen  he  also  became  a  teacher  and  wandered  on  foot  otetj 
eastern  New  York  and  Vermont  and  back  to  Connecticut  ill 
search  of  a  school.     When,  by  dint  of  extreme  economy,  se^ 
enty  dollars  had  l)ecn  saved,  Sparks  felt  rich  enough  to  emplc 
the  minister  of  his  native  town,  for  a  dollar  a  week^  tu  instnic 
him  in  Latin  and  algebra,  and  paid  part  of  the  debt  by  help 
ing  the  parson  shingle  a  bam.     The  progress  made  in  Latrii 
was  so  astonistiing  that  a  visiting  minister  undertook  to  mxxit 
a  scholarship  for  the  young  student  at  Philli|ifi  Academt 
Exeter,     So  sure  w*as  the  new  friend  of  success  that  when 
set  oflF  for  Exeter  a  box  containing  the  clothes  of  Sparks  wa 
lashed  under  the  body  of  the  parson^s  chaise.     Jared  followed 
on  foot,  and  walked  the  hundred  and  twenty  miles  whicb  lay 
between  Willington  and  Exeter  in  four  days. 

From  Exeter,  in  time  he  went  to  Harvard,  through  whic 
he  paid  his  way  by  teaching,  and  left  bc»hind  so  high  a  repu 
tation  that  a  year  after  graduation  he  was  called  back  as  tuUU 
His  friends  in  the  Anthology  Club  now  thrust  on  him  the 
editorship  of  the  North  American  Review,  founded  by 
two  years  before.     Neither  teaching  nor  magazine  e«l 
were  quite  to  his  liking,  and  Sparks  drifted  to  theology, 
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to  come  back  once  more  to  the  editorial  chair.  And  now  was 
it  that  a  seemingly  trivial  incident  started  him  on  his  career. 
A  publishing  house,  wishing  to  print  a  collection  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Washington,  asked  Sparks  where  the  papers  were  to 
be  found.  Sparks  wrote  to  Bushrod  Washington,  who  civilly 
refused  all  aid.  This  rebuff  ended  the  matter  so  far  as  the 
publisher  was  concerned,  but  it  served  to  arouse  Sparks,  who 
determined  to  collect  the  writings  without  the  help  of  Judge 
Washington,  and  set  about  it  promptly.  Appeals  were  made 
to  his  friends  and  public  men,  to  contributors  to  the  Review, 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  thirteen  States  of  Revolutionary  days, 
to  the  families  of  generals  and  officers  of  the  Continental 
Army,  to  every  man  Sparks  had  the  least  reason  to  believe 
knew  aught  of  the  letters  and  papers  of  Washington. 

The  call  revealed  the  existence  of  such  a  mass  of  letters 
that  Sparks  again  wrote  to  Judge  Washington,  stated  what 
he  had  done,  announced  his  desire  to  edit  the  papers,  and 
asked  for  those  at  Mount  Vernon.  Once  more  the  judge  re- 
fused. But  Sparks  kept  up  the  quest,  and  during  the  summer 
of  1826  made  a  tour  through  the  Southern,  Middle,  and  East- 
em  States  in  search  of  Washington  letters.  Astonished  at 
the  quantity  of  material,  he  appealed  for  the  third  time  to 
Judge  Washington,  and  made  a  plain  business  offer.  The 
judge,  now  convinced  that  the  papers  in  his  possession  formed 
but  a  small  part  of  those  in  existence,  yielded,  accepted  the 
proposition,  and  Sparks  went  to  Washington  to  examine  the 
papers  on  file  in  the  departments. 

While  so  engaged  he  happened  to  enter  the  room  in  the 
Department  of  State  where  the  papers  of  the  old  Congress 
were  kept  and  was  shown  thirty  old  volumes  of  "  Diplomatic 
Correspondence  of  the  Revolution."  He  was  told  that  in 
1818  Congress  had  authorized  the  President  to  publish  such 
parts  of  it  as  he  thought  fit,  but  no  money  had  ever  been  voted 
to  pay  the  cost  of  sifting,  arranging,  and  editing,  and  the 
correspondence  had  never  been  published.  Instantly  the  idea 
of  undertaking  the  task  suggested  itself  to  Sparks.  Applica- 
tion was  made  to  Clay,  consent  obtained,  and  an  agreement 
made  that  Sparks  should  edit  the  correspondence  from  1774 
to  1783. 

VOL.  T. — 21 
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This  new  venture  settled,  Sparks  went  seriously  to  work 
on  the  Washington  pa{>ers,  spent  nearly  a  year  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, visited  Europe,  searched  the  arehires  of  England  and 
France,  and  came  home  in  1829.     But  five  years  slipped  bjj 
before  the  Writings  of  Washington  began  to  be  publislie 
and  during  these  years  Sparks  prepared  the  Life  and  Writ 
of  Gouvemeur  Morris. 

The  field  of  history  and  biography  was  now  being  well 
tilled.  TrumbulFs  Connecticut,  Burke's  Virginia,  Ranisay'a 
South  Carolina,  Williamson's  North  Carolina,  Stoddard's 
Louisiana,  Bradford's  Massachusetts,  Winthrop'a  New  Eng- 
land, Gordon's  Pennsylvania,  Gibbs's  Administration  of  Wash- 
ington and  Adams,  and  the  lives  of  Patrick  Henry,  James 
Otis,  General  Greene,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  were  all  pub- 
lished before  1830,  Before  that  <late,  too,  Coxe  and  Seyberttl 
and  Pitkin  had  published  their  works  on  statistics,  and  Wait^ 
his  collection  of  State  Papers,  while  Congress  had  made  pubUc 
the  Journal  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  ConstitulioB 

Mingled  with  wTiters  of  this  sort  were  a  host  of  other 
whose  names  are  now  almost  forgotten,  and  whose  novels, plaji 
and  poems  are  rarely  read.    They  supplied  the  magamiee  \ 
newspapers  with  wit  and  poetry;  they  kept  the  printing  pros 
busy,  contributed  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  bookseller 
and  occasionally  some  one  among  them  would  strike  the  pcrpi 
lar  fancy  vntli  verses  so  good  that  half  a  century  has  no 
leesened  their  popularity.  Woodworth^s  **  Old  Oaken  Bucket,^ 
Payne's  *'  Home,  Sweet  Home,''  Clement  C.  Moore's  "  Vis 
from  St.  Nicholas  "  and  ilrs.  Hale's  **  Mary's  Lamb "  hnvi 
suffered  no  decline  in  popular  favor. 
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CHAPTER  XLVin. 

BBinSH   CMTICISM   OF   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

While  one  part  of  our  countrymen  was  lamenting  the 
neglect  of  letters  and  complaining  bitterly  of  the  blind  sub- 
serviency with  which  authors  and  writers  in  America  fol- 
lowed English  models,  another  part  repelled  with  vehemence 
the  slanders  heaped  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the 
magazines,  reviews,  and  journals  of  Great  Britain.  For  a 
generation  past  it  had  been  the  fashion  for  English  travellers 
in  America  on  their  return  home  to  write  books  narrating  their 
adventures  in  the  New  World  and  describing  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, usages,  languages,  peculiarities,  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  great  republic.  Whoever  has  trav- 
elled in  foreign  parts  is  well  aware  that  such  descriptions  are 
of  little  value;  that  generalizations  made  from  data  picked 
up  during  a  hasty  trip  are  of  necessity  crude,  if,  indeed,  they 
are  not  wholly  false,  and  that  of  all  sources  of  information 
books  of  travel  are  the  least  reliable.  For  a  time  our  coun- 
trymen seem  to  have  remembered  this,  and  to  have  treated 
such  travellers'  tales  as  found  their  way  to  the  United  States 
with  indifference  or  good-natured  criticism.  The  amusing 
blunders,  the  patriotic  conceit,  the  confident  predictions  that 
the  republic  would  not  hold  together  for  fifty  years,  the 
assurances  that  democracy  had  but  to  be  seen  in  all  its 
hideousness  to  be  despised,  with  which  such  books  abound- 
ed were  often  held  up  to  laughter,  but  rarely  were  hon- 
ored with  a  reply.  But,  as  the  commercial  quarrel  between 
America  and  Great  Britain  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  the 
second  war  approached,  the  belief  gained  ground  that  behind 
these  attacks  of  travellers  lay  a  deeply  premeditated  policy  of 
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the  British  ministry;  that  it  was  their  deliberate  purpooo  to 
belittle  and  abuse  the  Uiiite*i  States;  and  that  the  men  % 
seemed  to  be  travellers  were  hired  lampooners  in  diaguiie. 
is  contrary",  it  was  said,*  to  every  principle  of  human 
to  suppose  that  men  not  influenced  by  the  all-powerful  motif 
of  self-interest  can  be  so  degraded  m  to  prefer  downr 
and  palpable   falsehood   when   truth    is   within    their  rcaeH 
It  cannot  for  a  inoraent  be  doubted  that  such  men  as  Smj 
and  Moore,  Ashe  and  Parkinson,  have  been  well  paid  by  tli 
ministrifr^  for  their  tours  and  travels  through  the  TTnited  Stat 
A  government  under  wlioee  benign  influence  all  are  happ/il 
all  are  equal^  must  be  an  eternal  reproach  to  the  tyrants 
Europe,      It  is  their   hellish  policy  to   exclude   from  tlieir 
deluded  subjects  everything  which  might  tend  in  any  waj 
to  awaken  inquiry  into  natural  right.     They  are  tber^fon 
taught  to  believe  that  in  the  only  free  country  under  heave 
the  j>eople  are  savage,  poor,  illiterate,  uncivilized,  and  ui 
social    Nay,  they  have  been  told  that  in  this  unbounded  eon 
tinent  Xature  herself  droops  and  languishes;  that  the  ver 
animals,  trees,  and  plants  want  the  vigor  which  a  royal  clinii 
imparts  to  the  productions  of  the  earth.    Were  it  not  that  th 
falsehoods  of  tliese  sordid  adventurers  are  designed  to  hold 
up  to  the  contempt  and  derision  of  other  countries,  to  contrndic 
them  would  be  a  waste  of  time.    Mother<*ountry  is  a  favori* 
Term  with  these  st>ns  of  St.  George.    But  with  what  consistency 
is  it  applied  to  a  country  discovered  by  an  Italian  and  settle 
by  English,  Spanish,  Irish,  Scotch,  Dutch,  French,  and 
mans  J    It  would,  indeoti,  be  hard,  as  Mr.  Ashe  observes,  to  con 
jecture  "  what  kind  of  cliaracter  is  hereafter  to  arise  from  aa'' 
amalgamation  of  such  discordant  materials.'*     But  ia  it  not 
strange  that  England  should  avow  herself  the  mother  of  mc\i 
a  race?  of  a  country  "  where  bigotry,  pride,  and  malignontj 
hatred  of  her  characterizes  the  inhabitants*'?  of  a  count 
"  where  sordid  speculators  alone  succeed,  where  classic  famd 
is  held  in  derision,  where  grace  and  taste  are  unknown,  itni 
the  ornaments  of  style  are  condemned  or  forgotten  f  of  a 
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country  wHere  the  men  are  "turbulent  citizens,  abandoned 
Christians,  inconstant  husbands,  unnatural  fathers,  and  treach- 
erous friends  "?  That  our  countrymen  may  know  how  deeply 
indebted  they  are  for  this  condescension,  it  is  but  necessary 
to  point  out  the  many  proofs  of  their  unworthiness  as  detailed 
by  the  "  legitimate  "  sons  of  the  mother-country  who  have 
lived  and  travelled  among  them,  who  have  seen  them  in  all 
their  nakedness,  and  who  must,  therefore,  be  competent  to 
form  a  correct  judgment.  Then  followed  a  scathing  review 
of  the  book  of  each  "  hired  traveller." 

After  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  however,  this 
criticism  of  America  took  on  a  more  serious  form.  Critics 
of  reputation,  men  of  influence,  periodicals  of  standing, 
began  to  join  in  the  hue  and  cry,  till  readers  on  this  side  of 
the  water  were  convinced  that  a  deliberate  and  well-laid  scheme 
to  decry  the  United  States  was  on  foot  in  Great  Britain.  Some 
thought  the  purpose  was  to  stop  immigration;  others  attrib- 
uted it  to  a  desire  for  revenge  aroused  by  the  events  of  the 
war;  still  others  declared  that  the  calumniators  were  bent  on 
disgracing  us  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  But  whatever  the  aim, 
all  agreed  that  the  time  for  silence  was  gone;  that  the  false 
statements  must  be  refuted  and  the  slanders  once  for  all  put 
at  rest  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  sharp  retorts  from 
this  side  of  the  water  drew  forth  yet  more  bitter  rejoinders 
from  Great  Britain,  which  were  answered  in  turn,  only  to 
be  replied  to  in  course  till  an  international  controversy 
sprang  up,  and  for  ten  years  was  waged  in  a  manner  far 
from  creditable  to  either  side.  Reviews  and  magazines 
whose  pages  might  well  have  been  put  to  a  better  use,  men 
of  parts  and  learning  whose  ability  might  well  have  been 
expended  in  a  better  cause  were  not  ashamed  to  engage 
in  the  fruitless  and  unseemly  wrangle.  And  when  at  last 
the  dispute  ended  where  it  began  there  had  been  engendered 
in  this  country  a  hearty  detestation  of  Great  Britain  which 
strongly  affected  international  relations  for  many  years  to 
come. 

This  phase  of  the  dispute  may  be  said  to  have  become  seri- 
ous in  January,  1814,  when  the  Quarterly  Review  published 
an  article  entitled  "  Inchiquin's  Favorable  View  of  the  United 
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States."  *  The  author  of  the  review  was  declared  to  Le 
poet  laureate  Southey.  The  event  which  called  it  forth  was 
the  pnhlication  of  Macon's  report  on  the  conduct  of  the  Brit- 
ish f  in  the  war  then  waging.  Mr.  Macon  was  cliairniaii  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  appointed  to  re- 
port on  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  war  had  been  con- 
ducted by  the  British*  The  report  was  made  late  in  1813, 
and  crinsiste*d  of  a  mass  of  documents  setting  forth  that  Ameri* 
can  prisoners  had  l>een  cruelly  treated  in  Britisli  prisons;  that 
naturalized  citizens  had  Ijc'en  held  as  British  subjects;  that 
American  sailors  who  happened  to  be  in  British  ports  when 
w*ar  was  declared  had  been  held  as  prisoners,  though  otJier 
citizens  were  allowed  to  depart;  that  American  sailors  had 
been  pressed  and  forced  to  fight  their  fellow-countrymen;  that 
flags  of  truce  had  not  been  respected;  that  private  property 
had  been  pillaged  and  destroyed  along  the  shores  of  Cheei- 
peake  Bay;  that  outrages  of  the  foulest  sort  had  been  per- 
petrated on  women  at  Hampton;  and  the  cruelty  and  hai^ 
barity  practised  on  American  prisriners  after  the  battle  of 
the  Kasin  River  far  exceeded  what  was  currently  believed. 
To  have  replied  to  these  serious  charges,  supported  as  they 
were  by  an  array  of  documents  and  sworn  testimony  <rf 
eye-witnesses,  would  have  been  a  difficult  task  The  writer, 
therefore,  resorted  to  another  method^  and  in  the  form 
of  what  pretended  to  be  a  review  of  Charles  J,  IngeiBoIFfl 
Inchiqnin^s  **  Jesuit's  Letters "  X  made  what  was  in  reality 
a  savage  attack  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  based  on 
half  a  dozen  books  of  travel  written  by  French  an<I  English 
visitors. 

With  Mr.  Macon,  the  reviewer  assured  his  readers,  he  would 
deal  later,  unless,  indeed,  the  solier  and  more  enligl  *  .urt 
of  Congress,  finding  Maeon*s  facts  to  lie  forgeries,  i  i  im 


•  The  QiiwterlT  Reriefr,  Ko,  SO,  Januaiy,  1814. 

f  Report  of  the  oommitCM  lo  whom  vas  referred  that  p«rt  of  the  Ftwidesl*! 
iiieiwgi!  which  reUtes  lo  ih#  ipirit  and  maimer  ifi  whicli  the  war  hmM  been  wag^ 
hj  Ibe  eoent J.    Hoopa  JhoameaU^  ThirieeDth  CVmgreaa. 

t  lachtquin,  The  JetnftV  Letter*  daring  a  Late  Rcelden^  m  the  United  THaiia 
of  Amerka.  Bdi^  a  fN^gment  of  a  priTmte  correapoodeDOc  acddciitall^  dtee^ftied 
kk^Smi^^U^hjmmtmikjiownUfi^i^nfr,    New  ToiIe,  1610* 
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to  put  his  report  in  the  fire.  Meanwhile  it  might  be  interest- 
ing and  amusing  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  people  who 
were  being  thus  excited  against  Great  Britain  by  their  Govern- 
ment. Such  an  inquiry,  said  he,  will  enable  us  to  appreciate 
the  probable  chances  of  forming  cordial  and  sincere  relations 
with  our  kindred  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  will 
tend  to  console  us  for  the  failure  of  our  many  attempts  to 
effect  such  relations.  Then  followed  a  long  account  of  our 
public  men,  of  our  Government,  and  of  Congress;  of  our  sys- 
tem of  representation,  our  judiciary,  suffrage,  religious  toler- 
ation, manners,  morals,  literature,  and  general  depravity,  based 
on  the  stories  of  French  and  English  travellers.  A  public 
man  in  America  was  a  man  of  the  people,  and  a  man  of  the 
people  was  one  who  frequented  grog-shops,  smoked  cigars,  and 
harangued  the  people  with  violent  abuse  of  the  opposing  fac- 
tion. Every  free  man,  nay,  every  free  woman,*  in  the  United 
States  was  a  voter,  and  every  one  was  free  who  declared  him- 
self worth  fifty  pounds.  Such  extension  of  the  suffrage  pro- 
duced a  debased  and  ignorant  body  of  representatives,  and  in 
proof  of  this  the  story  of  the  Lyon-Griswold  fracas  was  retold 
in  full.  As  our  national  judges  were  elected  by  the  President 
and  the  Senate  and  received  but  an  uncertain  compensation  at 
stated  periods,  they  were  the  creatures  of  the  President  and 
the  Senate.  As  they  held  office  during  good  behavior  they 
were  careful  to  act  in  all  matters  as  the  Government  wished. 
The  divorce  of  Church  and  state  had  been  productive  of  a  host 
of  illegitimate  sects — Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Uni- 
versalists,  Moravians,  Quakers,  Dunkers,  Shakers — all  equally 
thriving  under  the  neglect  of  the  parent  state,  and  finely  illus- 
trating the  fanatical  extravagance  to  which  men  are  driven 
in  the  absence  of  a  national  church  and  established  form  of 
worship.  An  irreligious  people  must  of  necessity  be  an  im- 
moral people,  and  in  evidence  of  this  our  magistrates,  mer- 
chants, farmers,  planters,  tavern-keepers,  were  described  and 
vilified  in  turn.  Finally,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were 
declared  to  be  a  people  with  little  taste,  not  much  manners, 
still  less  literature,  and  no  genius  at  all,  given  up  to  dram- 

*  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  yoI.  iii,  p.  147. 
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drinking,  gouging,  fighting,  duelling,  boasting,  and  the  aor- 
did  pui'suit  of  gain. 

The  picture  was  too  absurd  to  be  a  good  caricature. 
statement 9  refuted  themselves.      No  such  people  as  the 
viewer  described  ever  existed  in  any  civiUzetl  land.     Yet  i 
bittemesa  of  the  attack  wejit  home,  and  called  forth  two  se- 
rious replies,  the  one  *  by  James  Kirke  Paulding  and  tli^ 
other  f  by  Timothy  D wight.     Paulding  complained  that,  no 
content  with  the  swaggering  abuae  of  the  people  of  the  Uniti 
States  constantly  appearing  in  such  journals  as  the  Lond 
Times  and  the  London  Sun,  the  British  Government  had 
late  sent  paid  agents  to  tliig  country  for  the  sole  purpoae  of 
gathc^ring  material  w^herewith  to  misrepresent  our  nation! 
character  and  manners.     Hired  travellers,  like  Parkinson, 
and  contemptible  Grub  Street  hacks  dressed  out  as  gentlemra 
had  l^een  employed  to  wander  about  from  one  American  fitjj 
to  another,  search  out  solitary  instance  of  ignorance,  bnitii 
ity,  and  eomiption,  and  from  these  draw  general  conclu 
of  national  vulgarity  and  widespread  depravity.      This  \mi 
been  done  on  the  one  hand  to  stop  the  emigration  of  the  wurk^ 
ing  classes  of  England,  and  on  the  other  to  keep  alive  the  stupid 
and  bitter  prejudice  existing  among  the  educated  classes,  which 
think  themselves  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  people  of^ 
Great  Britain,     For  years  the  British  Government  lias  gltttti 
the  markets  of  Europe  with  gross  calumnies  intended  to  harm! 
U8  and  our  cause  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.     She  has  employed 
a  standing  army  of  hired  critics  to  invent  libels,  and  has  even 
caused  them  to  be  published  in  the  newspapers  of  Paris  andj 
Vienna,     The  governments  of  Europe  have  bi*en  made  to  \^l 
lieve  that  we  are  a  people  little  better  than  barbarous,  ihM 
we  are  without  education  and  the  habits  and  tnistoms  of  d^J 
ilized  men,  and  that  in  America  society  is  a  bear  garden  iill 
which  men  and  women  mix  and  riot  without  distinetioa  as  to 
character  or  rank. 


*  The  United  StAteii  and  England,    Being  b  r^ply  to  the  critidsfDii  on  lnahi(| 
Letters  coQtainod  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  18 U,     Kew  Tork,  W^ 

t  Hemarka  on  the  Reinew  of  Indiiqutii'a  L^^ttera  published  in  the  Quirl«Hf 
Review,  nddrea^ed  to  the  Right  Honorable  Oeorg«  Canning.  Esq,  By  nn  Iiihib*^ 
ant  of  New  EagUnd.     Boston,  181&. 
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D wight  opened  his  reply  with  a  strong  expression  of  regret 
that  two  peoples  which  ought  to  be  firm  frieiula  were  rapidly 
becoming  implacable  enemies.  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  were  bound  together  by  the  strongest  of  natnral  ties^ — 
by  a  common  origin,  by  a  common  language,  by  similar  laws, 
customis,  manners,  institutions,  and  by  a  scarcely  less  strong 
tie  of  common  interests.  The  fruit  of  such  a  union  carefully 
cultivated  could  not  fail  to  be  l)eneficial  to  both  nations,  but 
a  severance  of  the  ties  must  inevitably  be  prolific  of  untold 
evils.  It  was  no  slight  matter,  therefore,  to  see  the  journals 
of  both  countries  bent  on  destroying  every  vestige  of  good 
feeling,  and  those  of  Great  Britain  most  active  in  the  work. 
Both  her  travellers  and  her  journals,  for  reasons  idle  to  seek, 
had  long  thought  it  proper  to  caricature  America,  Their 
pena  were  dippeil  in  gall;  their  descriptions  of  our  country 
were  mixtures  of  maliciousness  and  falsehood,  while  their  per- 
sistence showed  a  settled  hostility  toward  the  United  States. 

With  these  statements  of  the  reasons  which  led  them  to 
reply,  Paulding  and  Dwight  took  up,  one  by  one,  the  many 
charges  brought  against  our  countrymen  by  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, paralleled  each  instance  of  brutality,  each  case  of  vul- 
garity, of  bad  manners,  of  dishonc^sty,  immorality^  legislative 
or  judicial  indecorum,  by  another  taken  from  English  history, 
and  showed  that  just  such  a  caricature  might  be  drawn  of 
Great  Britain  as  the  Review  had  presented  of  the  United 
States,  At  home  the  replit's  were  thought  to  l>e  final,  but 
abroad  they  were  not  thought  of  at  all,  and  year  after  year 
travellers  from  the  British  Isles  continue<l  to  put  forth  lx>ok3 
which  cannot  tie  descriV»ed  as  othcT  than  lampoons  on  our  coim- 
try.  The  petty  annoyances,  the  little  inconveniences  and  un- 
pleasant incidents  met  vnih  in  all  journeys,  were  grossly  exag- 
gerated and  cited  as  characteristic  of  daily  life  in  the  States. 
Men  and  women  met  with  at  the  inns  and  taverns,  in  the 
stage-coaches  and  far-away  country  towns,  were  described 
not  a»  so  many  types,  but  as  tlie  tyj)ieal  Americans.  The  abuse 
heaped  on  public  men  by  partisan  newspapers,  the  charges  of 
corruption  made  by  one  faction  against  the  other,  the  scandals 
of  the  day,  were  all  cited  as  solemn  truth.  We  were  a  whit- 
tling, spitting,  guesBing,  reckoning,  gambling,  alave-beating, 
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dram-drinking  people,  and  a  parody  on  the  race  whose 
gnage  we  spoke.     To  the  amazing  things  going  6n  about  tfc 
these  travellers  were  intentionally  oblivious.     A  nation  was 
in  the  making.     Great  principles  of  government  of  infinite 
importance  to  the  human  race  were  being  applied  and  tested*  I 
A  vast  population  was  pushing  its  way  westward,  cutting  down] 
the  forests,  opening  the  prairie,  founding  towns  and  common- 
wealths, building  roads,  clearing  rivers,  joining  great  lakes  anJ 
wate1^way8  by  canals,  creating  manufactures,  and  dealing  with  i 
the  gravest  economic  and  financial  problems  on  a  gigantic 
scale  and  in  a  manner  hitherto  untxied.     Never  within  \i')Sr\ 
toric  times  had  any  other  people  presented  so  interesting  « 
spectacle  to  observers.     Yet  all  these  phases  of  life  were  passed 
over  in  silence,  or  if  mentioned  were  mentioned  as  fit  subjeota 
for  ridicule  and  contempt. 

Left  to  themselves,  these  books  would  have  done  little  harm. 
Irritation  pro<luced  by  them  would  scxm  have  been  allayed, 
or,  at  most,  would  have  called  forth  a  few  counterblasts  lEI 
return.     But  they  were  not  left  to  themselves.     They  were! 
taken  up  by  the  great  periodicals,  by  the  Edinburgh  KeviewJ 
by  Blackwood's,  by  the  British  Review,  and  by  the  QtiarterlTj 
were  reviewed  at  length,  were  cited  as  authorities,  and  wcrej 
made  the  subjects  of  long  and  savage  articles  on  life  in  the* 
United  States,  abounding  in  false  statements,  ignorant  aswr 
tions,  and  malicious  perversions  of  the  truth.     Readers  W(*re 
gravely  told  that  **  in  the  United  States  a  debt  contracted  in  c/ni*  j 
State  cannot  be  sued  for  in  the  next,  and  a  man  who  has  com- 
mitted  murder  in  Virginia  cannot  be  apprehended  if  he  makcil' 
his  way  into  the  neigh Ijoring  lands  of  Kentucky.'* 

That  "  the  States  of  America  can  never  have  a  native  liteta*  | 
fiire  any  more  than  they  can  have  a  native  character.  Even 
their  wildernesses  and  deserts,  their  mountains,  lakes,  and  f(»^ 
e^a,  will  produce  nothing  romantic  or  pastoral,  for  these  reniotci 
regions  are  only  relinquisher!  by  pagan  savages  to  receive  into 
their  deep  recesses  hordes  of  discontented  Democrats,  mat!,  un- 
natural enthusiasts,  and  needy  or  desperate  adventurers.^' 

That  **  when  the  American  captains  enuld  not  fight  tol 
advantage  during  the  last  war  they  ran  away,  and  in  9oni<sj 
instances  most  shamefully.     Their  Frolic,  for  instance,  after  J 
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vainly  endeavoring  to  escape  by  flight,  surrendered  to  the 
Orpheus  and  Shelbume  without  firing  a  single  shot." 

That  "  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Union  the  rites  of  our 
holy  faith  are  almost  never  practised." 

"  The  North  American  Republicans  are  the  most  vain, 
egotistical,  insolent,  rodomontade  sort  of  people  that  are  any- 
where to  be  found.     They  give  themselves  airs." 

"  The  Americans  have  no  history — nothing  on  which  to 
exercise  genius  and  kindle  imagination." 

"  One  third  of  the  people  have  no  church  at  all.  Three 
and  a  half  millions  enjoy  no  means  of  religious  instruction. 
The  religious  principle  is  gaining  ground  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  Union;  it  is  becoming  fashionable  among  the  better 
orders  of  society  to  go  to  church." 

"  The  greater  number  of  States  declare  it  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional to  refer  to  the  providence  of  God  in  any  of  their 
public  acts." 

"  Every  freeman  in  America — ay,  and  free  woman,  too — 
is  a  voter,  and  every  one  is  free  who  declares  himself  worth 
fifty  pounds;  none  think  of  boggling  if  required  to  answer  to 
this  qualification;  none  more  expert  at  an  evasion  or  equivoca- 
tion than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Besides,  a»man  must 
be  of  little  value  if  he  is  not  worth  fifty  pounds;  he  would 
fetch  that  sum  as  a  redemptioner.*  The  supreme  felicity 
of  a  true-bom  American  is  inaction  of  body  and  inanity 
of  mind.f  No  such  character  as  a  respectable  country  gen- 
tleman is  known  in  America.  For  the  practitioners  of  law, 
physic,  and  surgery  ho  preparatory  course  of  study,  no  testi- 
monial of  competency,  no  board  of  examination,  no  particular 
c|ualification,  no  diploma,  no  license,  are  required.:}:  America 
is  all  a  parody — a  mimicry  of  her  parent.  It  is,  however, 
the  mimicry  of  a  child,  tetchy  and  wayward  in  its  infancy, 
abandoned  to  bad  nurses,  and  educated  in  low  habits." 

"  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  charges  against  the  litera- 
ture and  learning  of  the  Americans.  Literature  is  one  of  those 
finer  manufactures  which  a  new  country  will  always  find  it 
easier  to  import  than  to  raise.     There  must  be  a  great  accu- 

•  Quarterly  Reriew,  No.  20.  f  Ibid.,  No.  88.  t  Ibid.,  No.  20. 
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muktion  of  stock  in  a  nation,  and  a  great  subdivision  of  labor 
before  the  arts  of  composition  are  brought  to  any  degree  of  per 
fection.  Tbe  avenues  to  wealth  must  be  all  filled,  and  many 
left  in  hereditary  opulence  or  mediocrity  before  there  can  be 
leisure  enough  among  such  a  people  to  relish  the  beauties  of 
poetry  or  to  create  an  effectual  demand  for  the  productM»s 
of  genius. 

''  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  America  can  produce  nothing  to 
bring  her  intellectual  efforts  into  any  sort  of  comparison  with 
that  of  Europe.  These  republican  States  have  never  passed 
the  limits  of  humble  mediocrity  either  in  thought  or  expres- 
sion. Xoah  Webster,  we  are  afraid,  still  occupies  the  first 
place  in  criticism,  Timothy  Dwight  and  Joel  Barlow  in  poetir, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Marshall  in  history,  and  as  to  the  physical  sci- 
ences we  shall  merely  observe  that  a  little  elementary  treatise  on 
botany  appeared  in  1803,  and  that  this  paltry  contribution  to 
natural  history  is  chronicled  by  the  latest  American  historian 
among  the  remarkable  occurrences  since  the  Revolution.  In 
short,  federal  America  has  done  nothing  either  to  extend,  diver 
sify,  or  embellish  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge.  Though 
all  she  has  written  were  obliterated  from  the  records  of  learn- 
ing, there  would,  if  we  except  the  works  of  Franklin,  be  no 
positive  diminution  either  of  the  useful  or  the  agreeable. 
The  destruction  of  her  whole  literature  would  not  occasion  so 
niuch  regret  as  we  feel  for  the  loss  of  a  few  leaves  from  an  an- 
cient olaAsic." 

To  the  exception  made  in  favor  of  Franklin  the  Quarterly 
Review  objected.  ''  Franklin,  in  grinding  his  electrical  ma- 
chine and  flying  his  kite,  did  certainly  elicit  some  useful  disr 
covfries  in  a  branch  of  science  that  had  not  much  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  philosophers  of  Europe.  But  the  foundation 
of  Franklin's  knowledge  was  laid  not  in  America,  but  in  lion- 
(lon.  T^Pides,  half  of  what  he  wrote  was  stolen  from  other?, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  was  not  worth  preserving."  * 

Fulton  was  another  thief.  "  We  are  informed  that  ex- 
I)orimonts  of  sailing  ships  by  means  of  steam  were  publicly 
exhibited  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  in  1787,  and  were 


♦  Quartcrlj  Rericw,  No.  20. 
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dther  actually  witnessed  by  Fulton  or  communicated  to  that 
mgineer,  who  was  then  a  resident  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  of 
^hich  he  was  understood  to  be  a  native.  .  .  .  Fulton  was  a  na- 
ive of  Paisley,*  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  place  he  had 
iteamboats  constructed,  actually  employed  both  for  experi- 
nent  and  use,  and  he  afterward  carried  the  invention  to 
Ajnerica."  f 

The  year  1819  was  notably  prolific  in  attacks  of  this  sort, 
ji  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  took  the  lead.  At  the  head 
of  an  article  entitled  "  Travellers  in  America,'^  which  appeared 
in  the  Review  for  the  quarter  beginning  December,  1818, 
itood  the  titles  of  four  books  written,:}:  one  by  a  young  lieu- 
tenant of  Light  Dragoons,  one  by  a  botanist  and  a  F.  L.  S., 
a  third  by  "  a  plain  man  of  good  sense  and  slow  judgment," 
as  the  reviewer  describes  him,  and  the  fourth  by  a  man  sent 
over  by  thirty-nine  families  "  to  ascertain  whether  and  what 
part  of  the  United  States  would  be  suitable  for  their  resi- 
dence," a  man  who  hated  us  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his 
soul,  and  with  all  his  might. 

After  remarking  that  these  four  books  deserved  to  be  read 
by  all  who  felt  an  interest  in  America,  that  they  were  full  of 
information,  and  that  they  would  probably  decide  the  fate 
and  direct  the  footsteps  of  many  a  human  being  seeking  a  better 
lot  than  the  Old  World  could  give  him,  the  reviewer,  who  was 
no  other  than  Sydney  Smith,  went  on  to  display  the  informa- 
tion he  had  acquired  from  their  perusal.  He  dwelt  on  the 
astonishing  growth  of  population  and  its  rapid  spread  west- 
ward, pointed  out  the  marvels  of  the  great  system  of  inland 
navigation  afforded  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
praised  the  cheapness  of  government  and  the  low  salaries  of 

*  Fulton  was  born  at  Little  Britain,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  1760. 

t  Walsh's  Appeal  from  the  Judgment  of  Great  Britain,  p.  291. 

t  1.  Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  1816  and  1817.  By  Lieu- 
tenant Francis  Hall,  Light  Dragoons,  H.  P.,  1818. 

2.  Journal  of  Travels  in  the  United  States  of  North  America  and  in  Lower 
Oinada,  performed  in  the  Tear  1817,  etc.     By  John  Palmer,  1818. 

8.  A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  Five  Thousand  MUes  through  the  Eastern  and 
Western  States  of  America,  etc     By  Henry  Bradshaw  Fearon,  1818. 

4.  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  America  in  the  Years  1809,  1810,  and  1811,  etc 
By  John  Bradbury,  F.  L.  S.  Lond.,  1817. 
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officials,  the  succeaa  of  iinivorsal  suffrage^  the  cheapness 
speotlinoaa  of  justice,  administered  by  a  judge  **  without  a 
calorific  wig  and  particolored  gown,  in  coat  and  pantaloons," 
lie  had  much  to  say  that  was  complimentary,  but  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  concerning  our  bad  manners,  our  lack  of  a  liters- 
ture,  our  slave-holding,  and  closed  with  a  statement  that,  after] 
all,  England  was  a  far  happier  land,     **  Native  literature,"  ' 
said  he,  **  the  Americans  have  none*    It  is  all  imported.    They  j 
had  indeed  a  Franklin,  and  he  may  live  for  half  a  centuiyj 
more  on  his  fame.     There  is,  or  was,  a  Mr.  Dwight  who  wrotol 
some  poems,  and  his  baptismal  name  was  Timotliy.     There  iaj 
also  a  small  account  of  Virginia  by  Jefferson,  and  one  epic  byj 
Joel  Barlow,  and  some  pieces  of  pleasantry  by  ilr.  Irving, 
But  why  sliould  the  Americans  \^Tite  books  when  a  aL\  weeks*! 
passage  brings  them  in  their  own  tongue  our  sense,  scienceij 
and  genius  in  bales  and  hogsheads  ?     Prairies,  steam lioata,  grist- 
mills, are  their  natural  objects  for  centuries  to  come.     By  and 
by,  when  they  have  got  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they  may  have 
epic  poems,  plays,  pleasures  of  memorj^,  and  all  the  elegant 
gratifications  proi>er  to  an  ancient  people  who  have  tamed  i 
wild  earth  and  sat  down  to  amuse  themselves." 

This  was  galling  enougli,  but  his  remarks  on  slavery 
exasperating.  '^  If  nations,"  said  he,  **  rank  according  to  the 
wisdom  and  their  virtue,  what  right  has  the  American,  i 
8t*ourger  and  murderer  of  slaves,  to  compare  himself  with  the , 
least  and  lowest  of  Euroi}ean  nations?  much  more  with  tbU ' 
great  and  humane  country,  where  the  great^t  lord  dare  not 
lay  a  finger  upon  the  meanest  peasant?  What  is  freetloia 
where  all  are  not  fren?  J  And  these  are  the  men  who  taunt  the 
Enj^jlish  with  their  corrupt  Parliament,  with  their  buying  aad 
selling  votes,  Lt»t  the  world  judge  which  is  the  more  liable 
to  censure,  we  who,  in  the  midst  of  our  rottejineae,  have  torn 
off  the  manacles  of  slaves  all  over  the  world,  or  they  who,  with 
their  idle  purity  and  useless  perfection,  have  remained  mute 
and  careless  while  groans  echoed  and  whijis  cracked  round 
very  walls  of  their  spotless  Congreaa."  , 

"  As  for  emigration,  every  man  must  <^f  course  <!eter 
for  himself.     A  carpenter  under  thirty  years  of  age  who  findlt 
himself  at  Cincinnati  with  an  axe  over  his  shoulder  and  teol 
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pounds  m  his  pocket  will  get  rich  in  America.  But  any  man 
j  with  tolerable  prosperit  j  here  had  better  remain  where  he  is.'*  * 

In  the  same  vesaels  that  brought  copies  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston 
went  bundles  of  another  British  periodical — the  Quarterly 
Review,  January-March,  1819 — with  two  articles  on  America 
more  savage  stilL  The  books  selected  for  review  were  Fearon^s 
**  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Eastern  and  Western 
States  *'  and  Bristed's  "  Resources  of  the  United  States.*'  f 
Of  all  the  descriptions  of  our  country  yet  published,  Fearon'a 
was  the  favorite  with  the  reviewers.  He  had  been  sent  over 
by  a  colony  of  weavers  to  see  if  the  stories  of  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  true, 
|*End  if  there  was  in  our  land  a  spot  where  they  could  settle 
and  be  leas  burdened  with  taxes  and  blessed  with  more  wages 
than  they  were  in  Great  Britain.  lie  went,  it  was  said,  as 
a  serious  investigator  with  a  definite  purpose.  Ue  represented 
men  eager  to  seek  homes  in  the  New  World,  Yet  he  returns 
with  an  account  which  must  be  most  discouraging. 

At  New  York  the  streets  were  narrow,  dirty,  and  infested 
with  pigs;  the  laboring  classes  no  better  clothed  than  in  Europe, 
but  less  careworn;  the  mercantile  population  were  in  appear- 
ance loose,  slovenly,  careless,  and  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness. 
The  whole  white  population^^men,  women,  and  children  alike 
— was  sallow.  To  have  a  tinge  of  color  in  the  cheeks  was  a  sure 
indication  of  English  birth.  The  shopkeepers  were  a  cold,  in- 
different set,  who  stood  with  their  hats  on  or  sat  or  lay  along 
their  counters  smoking  cigars  and  spitting  in  every  direction. 
The  existence  of  slavery,  the  advertisements  of  negroes  and 
wenches  for  sale,  the  ostracism  of  free  blacks,  and  the  stories 
which  he  hears  of  slave-beatings  and  maltreat! ngs,  shock  his 
ideaii  of  liberty  and  give  occasion  for  his  reviewer  to  exclaim: 
**  No  man  valuing  genuine  freedom  or  possessing  real  senti- 
ttientd  of  humanity  could  for  a  moment  tolerate  the  idea  of 

*  TraTellcrs  in  America.    The  EdiDburgh  Review,  or  Critical  Joynml,  for  De- 
r,  1818,  to  M»rch,  1819. 

Reiooroei  of  the  United  States,  or  a  View  of  tlie  Agricultural,  Commeroial, 
I,  Pol  I  £f  cat,  IJterarj,  Moral,  and  Re1iir)on<t  Character  of  the  Amerfean  Peo^ 
V^    Bj  John  BriJitcd,  CQUti»el!or-ai*Law,  New  York,  1818. 
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passing  his  days  in  a  country  where  such  hrutalising 
are  pCTpetiiallv  before  his  eyes." 

Unlimited  liberty  of  conscience  charmed  Mr,  Fearon,  but 
he  waa  horrified  to  notice  a  total  absence  of  devotion  and 
gross  bigotry  of  sects.     Religious  duties  seemed  to  be 
formed  without  one  spark  of  true  devotion.     Men  and  womc 
went  to  particular  churches  because  they  knew  the  preacher 
or  because  their  great -grand  moth  era  went  there  before  the  Rev 
olution,  or  because  their  interest  would  be  best  served  by 
doing,  or  because  the  churches  were  frequented  by  the  fashio 
able  set.     As  for  the  countless  sects,  they  differed  from 
English  sectaries  in  being  more  bigoted,  more  intolerant,  mo 
ignorant  of  the  Scriptures,    lie  stumbles  into  the  bar-room  of 
a  roadside  tavern  and  notes  the  absence  of  tables  and  chairs;  he_ 
enters  a  grog-shop  and  is  surprised  that  he  can  get  notbiii 
to  eat. 

Boston  strikes  him  as  offensively  religious  and  strongl] 
tinged  with  aristocracy,  and  affords  him  some  fine  specimens « 
Yankee  inquisitiveness,  Philadelphia  has  lees  business,  le 
gayety,  less  life  than  Xew  York.  The  men  are  given  to  the' 
excessive  use  of  liquor  and  tobacco^  the  women  to  rotigiof 
and  reading  the  novels  of  I^dy  Morgan.  There  he  witn(«9» 
a  foul  and  corrupting  spectacle  known  as  an  election  of  s 
governor,  there  he  examines  a  cargo  of  newly  arrived  re- 
demptionerSj  and  attends  a  revival  in  a  negro  church,  and  h 
shocked  at  the  brutality  of  the  one  and  the  blasphemy  of  J 
other. 

From  Philadelphia  he  travels  westw^ard  to  Pittsburg,  wl 
he  finfls  full  of  English  goods  that  command  a  ready  sale,  1 
English  artisaus  longing  to  be  home,  and  then  goes  on  acrofll 
the  prairie  of  Ohio.  "  It  is  not  to  him,"  says  the  reviewer* 
*'  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  information  that  it  is  not  tU 
the  French  word  signifies,  *  green  grass  bespangled  with  daioi* 
and  cowslips';  he  does  not  tell  us  that  it  is  a  wide  expand* 
covereci  with  rank,  coarse,  rushlike  grass  sometimes  flooded 
middle-deep  and  wearing  the  appearance  of  an  inland  sea;  ta*  j 
such  is  the  fact.  In  Oliio,  tcx),  he  sees  negro  slavery  on  the  iu* 
denture  system,  and  finds  himself  in  a  land  where  SpaniA' 
dollars  cut  into  halves,  quarters,  and  eighths,  and  paper  bilb 
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torn  into  halves  and  quarters,  constitute  the  circulating 
mediuiEu" 

Kentucky  affords  him  a  eight  of  a  hideous  negro  floggings 
and  brings  him  in  contact  with  a  population  given  over  to 
drinking,  swearing,  gambling,  gouging,  and  gander-pulhng. 
To  this  the  reviewer  adds  Indian  scalping,  and,  supposing  the 
liiver  Raisin  to  be  in  lientneky,  turns  that  famous  massacre 
into  an  American  victory  and  describes  the  Kentuckians  as 
cutting  razor-strops  from  the  backs  of  dead  savages  I  Illinois 
id  described  as  one  unboundc^d  flat  of  swamps  and  forests  ten- 
anted by  a  motley  group  of  Indian  hunters,  squatters,  land 
jobbers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  farmers  occupying  land  on 
speculation.  At  Washington  the  people  seemed  a  century  be- 
hind those  of  Boston,  and  half  a  century  behind  those  of  New 
York,  They  spent  their  time  in  place-hunting  all  day,  and 
talking,  chewing  tobacco,  and  spitting  all  the  evening.  At  the 
taverns  the  door-knobs  were  broken,  the  floors  of  the  coffee- 
room  strewn  with  bricks  that  had  fallen  from  the  walla  and 
with  plaster  that  had  dropped  from  the  ceiling. 

Such  pictures  were  well  suited  to  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
viewer, which  was  to  discourage  emigration.  ^*  There  are  in 
England,"  said  he,  '*  a  numerous  class  of  people  who,  having 
grown  inordinately  rich  under  its  protecting  shield,  while  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world  lay  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war, 
have  become  feverish  and  discontented  because  the  return  of 
peace  has  not  instantaneously  shaken  from  their  shoulders  the 
burdens  created  by  a  protracted  war.  Too  selfish  to  endure 
y  reduction  of  their  extravagant  profits,  they  leave  their 
country  to  bear  its  burdens  as  beat  it  can  and  take  wing  for  a 
foreign  shore.  The  love  of  country,  once  the  peculiar  boast 
of  Englishmen,  the  ties  of  blood,  of  society,  of  early  friend- 
ships, of  kindred  habits,  are  all  sacrificed  by  them  to  the  one 
sordid  passion,  while  they  rush  in  crowds  to  deposit  their 
wealth  where  it  will  be  safe  from  the  claim  of  their  native 
land." 

That  such  ungrateful  and  sbort-dghted  persona  might  be 
Interred  from  wasting  their  lives  and  substances  in  our  inhos* 
itahle  land  the  re%"iewer  then  proceeds,  with  the  aid  of  Fearon 
d  Brlated,  to  construct  a  most  dismal  account  of  life  in 
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America.     The  United  States,  in  bis  opinion,  was  doomed 
destruction.     It  was  in  a  revolutionary  condition  and  eontaine 
within  it  **  the  seeds  of  those  sudden  changes  which  scatt* 
upon  the  wdngs  of  ruin  all  the  labors  and  products  of 
experience."      We  had  no  established  church,  therefore 
were  an  inmioral  and  irreligious  people.     A  church  establis 
mont,  founded  on  liberal  principles,  was  one  of  those  blessing 
to  which  Englishmen  were  indebted  for  innumerable  benetita.1 
An  order  of  men  selected  from  all  descriptions  and  cIbbb^s, 
from  the  sons  of  the  peer  to  those  of  the  farmer  and  the  tradcfiH 
and  set  apart  to  cultivate  knowledge,  diffuse  religion,  and  pr^B 
serve  virtue,  must  produce  a  more  beneficial  and  abundant 
influence  than  can  be  dispensed  by  any  other  means.     Thi| 
blessing  we  could  not  enjoy.     Upward  of  three  million  soi 
in  the  United  States  were  di^stitute  of  all  religious  ordinanc 
and  worship.     In  the  Southern  and  Western  States  societic 
existed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  rooting  out  every  vestige 
Christianity.     Many  serious  people  doubted  the  permaneoc 
uf  the  Federal  Constitution  because  it  made  no  reference 
the  pro\idence  of  God.    ''  We,  the  People,"  was  the  constit 
tional  substitute  for  Jehovah.     A  few  State  governments, 
in  New  England  and  New  York,  did  acknowledge  God 
the  governor  among  nations,  and  occasionally  recommends 
a  day  of  general  fasting,  thanksgiving,  and  prayer.    But  xU 
greater  number  declared  it  unconstitutional  to  refer  tu  th< 
providence  of  God.     Virginia  would  not  allow  a  chaplain  to^ 
oiBciatc  in  her  State  Legislature.    Louisiana  had  rejected  bj 
an  immense  majority  a  bill  for  the  better  observance  of  the 
Sabbath. 

The  consequences  of  this  were  visible  and  awful.  Amoag 
the  many  institutions  to  which  England  stood  indebted  for  btt 
comfort,  her  security,  her  prosfjerity,  the  courts  of  law  wrrf 
first  in  importance,  ^*  A  pe^^uliar  character  of  dignity  attached 
to  our  judges,  which  gives  them  respectability  allied  almost  to 
religious  veneration.  The  nature  of  their  education  and  th^f 
station,  which  forbids  them  from  being  foremost  in  the  ciTt)« 
of  even  innoc»ent  levity,  have  a  tendency  to  raise  their  chnrsc- 
tcrs  and  inspire  a  confidence  in  their  decisions  which  muft  ^ 
unknown  to  the  people  of  America.     We  hear  of  one  of  thci^ 
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judges  appearing  on  the  bench  with  a  couDtenance  battered  in 
a  bcixing  match;  of  another  shot  because  he  had  approached  to 
attack  his  neighbor  with  pistols  and  a  dagger  hidden  in  his 
bosom;  of  some  engaged  in  duels  aa  principals  and  seconds;  of 
others  posted  as  cowards  for  declining  such  contests.'- 

As  was  the  bench,  so  was  the  bar.  The  practitioners  were 
advocat433,  solicitorsj  attorneys,  proctors,  conveyancers,  and  spe- 
cial pleaders  all  in  one.  The  law  was  the  repository  of  Ameri- 
can talent — a  talent  which  did  not  find  its  way  to  the  bench, 
but  was  spent  in  intrigue  for  offices  of  state.  Hence  the  bar 
was  the  8c*hool  in  which  American  statesmen  learned  the  vul- 
gar chicanery,  so  easily  imbibed  in  a  profession  that  teaches 
aciiteness  but  does  not  inspire  integrity.  "  All  the  Presidents 
since  Washington  and  Adams  have  been  lawyers,  and  so  have 
almost  all  the  secretaries  of  State,  war,  treasury,  and  navy* 
America,  if  not  priest-ridden  like  Spain,  is  in  a  worse  state — 
she  ia  lawyer-ridden." 

Besides  being  an  irreligious,  immoral,  and  law^yer-ridden 
people,  we  w^ere  ignorant.  The  number  of  books  published  in 
America  w^hich  had  any  tendency  to  improve  the  mind  or  en- 
Kghten  the  understanding  were  few  indeed.  It  was  true  that 
many  of  the  most  popular  English  writings  were  reprinted  in 
America,  But  they  seemed  to  be  little  read.  Ages  must  pass 
away  before  America  could  find  either  leisure  or  inclination  for 
the  study  of  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Newton.  In  every  part  of  our 
vast  country  education  was  on  too  low  a  scale.  The  schools 
could  do  no  more  than  create  mediocrity  in  learning.  **  Mean- 
time she  may  derive  what  consolation  she  can  from  the  re- 
flection that  this  low  state  of  learning  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  that  spirit  of  republicanism  on  w^hich  she  prides  her- 
self." We  had  a  post-office;  but  such  was  the  state  of  igno- 
rance that  little  correspondence  took  place,  and  the  post-office 
eould  not  defray  the  cost  of  operating.* 

''  In  America  the  emigrant  must  expect  to  find  not  an  eco- 
nomical or  cleanly  people,  not  a  social  or  generous  people,  not 
a  people  of  enlarged  ideas,  not  a  people  of  liberal  opinions 
Or  to  whom  one  could  express  his  thoughts  free  as  air,  not  a 
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people  friendly  to  the  advocate  of  liberty  iu  Eumpe,  not  a  1 
pie  who  understand  liherty  from  investigation  or  from  prin- j 
ciple,  not  a  people  who  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  wor^M 
honor  and  generosity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  6nd  l^ 
country  possessing  the  most  enlightened  civU  and  political  ad- 
vantages, a  people  reaping  the  full  reward  of  their  own  labon 
a  people  not  pa\ing  tithes  and  not  subject  to  heavy  taxatio 
without  representation,  a  people  with  a  small  national  debtj 
BO  standing  army,  and  he  would  find  little  else."  * 

The  attack  of  the  Edinburgh  in  January  was  followc! 
February  and  March  by  Blackwood's  Magazine  with  two  af-^ 
tides  on  "  The  Means  of  Education  "  and  on  "  The  State 
Learning  in  the  United  States."    *^  Learning,  in  the  true  sei 
of  the  word,"  says  the  writer,  **'  is  not  to  be  found  in  Americ 
for  the  business  of  a  scholar  is  not  one  of  the  occupations  of  lifflj 
There  every  man  of  lil>Gral  education  must  have  an  oi' 
and  as  there  are  no  fellowships  or  scholarships  in  thr 
there  can  be  no  classes  of  society  with  sufficient  leisure  for  i 
cultivation  of  science  and  general  literature.     The  low  stand 
ing  of  America  in  the  world  of  letters  and  the  poor  shov 
she  makes  in  our  libraries  is  due  to  bad  education^  to  want  i 
learning*  and  the  peculiar  uses  to  wliich  talent  ia  applie 
Franklin  is  their  only  philosopher  whose  discoveries  have  bee 
of  use  to  mankind^  and  if  all  the  books  ever  written  in 
United  States  were  set  on  fire  to-morrow  no  scholar  would  ; 
them.     We  do  not  mean  to  say  they  have  produced  uotfc 
worth  preserving,  but  we  do  assert  that  they  have  not  on 
master  prmluction  of  the  mind  in  whose  safe  keeping  all  titl 
w^orld  is  interested.     Mr.  Irving  has  much  talent  and  grefilj 
humor,   and   *  Knickerbocker  *   and   *  Salmagundi '   are 
ceedingly  pleasant  reading;  Belknap,  Minot,  Ramsay,  Jeffc^l 
son,  and  Marshall  have  written  valuable  histories;  the  serrooul 
of  Freeman,  Buckminster,  and  Channing  are  fine  specim^as 
of  eloquence  and  taste;  in  essays  of  the  ligliter  kind  Wirt  &n<l 
Dennie  excel;  but  of  works  of  the  imagination  ver^'  little  hiS 
been  produced.     There  is  nothing  to  awaken  fane;  in  thit 


*  Fearcm'0  Sketches  of  AiQeHoa. 
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land  of  dull  realities.  No  objects  carry  the  mind  back  to 
contemplation  of  a  remote  antiquity.  No  mouldering  ruins 
excite  interest  in  the  history  of  the  past.  No  memorials  com- 
memorative of  noble  deeds  arouse  enthusiasm  and  reverence. 
No  traditions,  legends,  fables,  afford  material  for  poetry  and 
romance.  America  has  gone  through  no  period  of  infancy,  no 
pastoral  state.  The  whole  course  of  life  is  there  a  round  of 
dull  practical  duties.  There  is  a  task  for  each  person  each 
day.  No  man  stops  to  admire  the  heavens  over  his  head 
or  to  scan  the  charms  of  the  earth  under  his  feet.  No  one  has 
time  to  study  Nature  or  acquire  a  love  for  the  beauties  she 
spreads  around."  * 

By  this  time  it  had  become  the  fashion  to  assail  the  United 
States,  and  the  fashion  having  been  set,  the  British  Review, 
or  London  Critical  Journal,  followed,  and  in  May,  1819,  re- 
galed its  readers  with  an  account  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  head  of  the  article  stood  a  list  of  sev- 
enteen titles  of  books  printed  in  or  relating  to  America,  but 
it  was  from  two  of  them — Bristed's  "  Resources  of  the  United 
States  "  and  Fearon's  "  Narrative  " — that  the  reviewer  drew 
his  stock  of  information.  He  began  with  the  usual  remarks 
on  the  infancy  of  our  literature,  and  assigned  the  reasons. 
The  thinness  of  our  population,  spread  over  an  immense  area 
of  country,  the  lack  of  wealthy  families  to  create  a  demand 
for  original  works,  the  want  of  competition  and  of  rewards 
and  honors  capable  of  exciting  emulation,  were  all  so  many 
obstacles  to  the  production  and  circulation  of  literature.  The 
man  who  compiled  a  heavy,  dull,  and  tasteless  ]X)litical  jour- 
nal was  sure  to  be  richly  repaid  for  his  pains.  But  a  literary 
work  in  which  genius,  wit,  and  learning  combined  to  amuse 
and  instruct  was  just  as  sure  to  be  neglected.  There  were, 
as  a  consequence,  few  authors  by  profession  in  America.  If 
here  and  there  one  existed  he  drudged  along  in  his  gainless 
calling,  solitary  and  alone.  He  did  not  repose  in  the  bowers 
of  academic  learning,  surrounded  and  encouraged  by  the  wise 
of  other  nations.     Among  his  contemporaries  there  were  no 

*  On  the  State  of  Learning  in  the  United  States  of  America.    Blackwood's 
Bdinborgh  Magazine,  March,  1819. 
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congenial  minds  with  wliicli  to  hold  communion.     And  when 
his  work  Avas  done  there  were  no  institutions,  no  puhliaheis, 
ready  to  print  his  hooks  on  tenns  honorahle  and  profitable  la  i 
himself.    *'  Ilia  labors  do  not  end  when  the  manuscript  is  deUr- 
ered*     A  distant  day  ia  assigned  for  the  payment  of  what  he  haj 
earned >  a  day  which  too  often  never  comes,  and  he  is  forced  to  • 
be  content  with  the  assurances  of  his  printer  that  delinquent  ^ 
subscribers,  dull  sales,  and  bankrupt  agents  have  reduced  his  | 
profits  to  nothing, 

*'  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Americans  may  become  a 
powerful  people,  but  they  lack  the  elements  of  greatne^.  They  I 
may  overcome  a  portion  of  the  world,  but  they  will  never 
civilize  those  whom  they  conquer.  The  mass  of  the  North 
Americans  are  too  proud  to  learn  and  too  ignorant  to  teach, 
and  having  established  by  act  of  Congress  that  they  are  already 
the  mc}st  enlight-eTied  people  of  the  world,  they  bid  fair  to  re- 
tain their  barljarism  from  mere  regard  to  consistency."  * 

Continued  criticism  of  this  sort  having  become  unbearable, 
the  North  American  lieview  felt  called  on  to  reply  to  so  much 
of  it  as  related  to  the  low  state  of  letters.     It  was  pointed  out  ] 
that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  age  was  one  of  critics  and 
compilers  rather  than  of  men  of  genius;  that  while  we  could 
not  claim  for  our  poets  a  place  with  Scott  and  Byron,  Cftinp- 
bell  and  Wordsworth,  we  could  at  least,  see  indications  of  po- 1 
etic  genius  which  gave  promise  of  great  things  in  the  near* 
future;  and  that  it  was  unwise  to  make  an  elaborate  and 
voluminous  defence  of  America  in  answer  to  the  faultfindings 
of  certain  British  critics  and  travellers.     They  could  not  much 
longer  impose  on  the  intelligent  and  impartial  classes  of  for 
eigners.     It  was  better  to  wait  for  our  vindication  as  the  result 
of  our  becoming  better  kno^vn  and  more  justly  estimated.t 

But  the  vindication  of  our  country  was  not  to  ho  the  work 
of  time*  The  task  had  already  been  attempted,  and  a  few 
days  after  the  North  American  Review  appeared  at  Boston  a 
portly  volume,  by  Robert  Walsh,  Jr.,  issued  from  the  pre* 
at  Philadelphia.     Mr.  Walsh  called  his  book  **  An  Appeal 


*  The  Dritlflh  RctIo^i  op  London  Critic*!  Joarnmt 
United  Sutes,  Vaj,  1S19. 

f  North  American  Review,  September,  1610. 
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from  the  Judgments  of  Great  Britain  respoeting  tlie  United 
States  of  America,"  He  began  by  stating  in  the  preface  that 
he  had  been  driven  to  write  the  V>aolc  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
vc  to  refute  the  slanders  incessantly  heaped  cm  his  country 
British  writers.  In  common  witli  such  Aniericans  as  were 
well  affected  toward  Great  Britain  he  had  hoped  that  the 
false  and  contumelious  language  of  the  better  class  of  British 
critics  would  cease  as  time  brought  our  true  condition  and 
character  into  strong  relief.  But  bis  disappointment  was  com- 
plete, for  no  one  who  paid  attention  to  the  tenor  of  speeches  and 
writings  of  late  in  Great  Britain  wherein  reference  was  made 
to  the  United  States,  no  one  familiar  with  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  Keviewg  of  the  past  year,  could  fail  to  see  that 
no  amount  of  evidence  could  silence  the  dcfamers.  The  de- 
dre  to  emigrate  to  America  had  spread  among  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  Kngland  to  an  extent  deemed  hurtful,  and  the  British 
politicians,  thrown  into  paroxysms  of  jealousy,  had  enlisted  the 
great  reviews  and  jouniala  in  a  common  scheme  of  miarepre- 
sentation,  to  the  end  that  the  British  farmer  and  artisan  might 
be  filled  with  horror  of  republican  America,  and  the  nations 
of  the  world  with  a  distrust  of  the  spirit  of  her  Government, 
Tlie  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  had  assailed  ns  wnth  a  fierce- 
ness and  rancor  no  provocation  could  ejvcuse.  The  \Ylng  jour- 
nals had  begun  to  rail  in  the  same  strain*  The  Opposition 
had  joined  with  the  ndnisterjal  party  in  a  hue  and  cry  against 
American  ambition  and  cruelty,  and  credit  had  Iteen  given 
to  the  coarse  inventions  of  English  traveller  who  visited  us 
for  the  express  purpose  of  manufacturing  libels,  or  had  be- 
taken themselves  to  this  fonn  of  abuse  after  their  return  home 
ae  a  profitable  speculation. 

Thus  beset  by  a  band  of  implacable  and  indefatigable  foes 
who  moved  the  public  mind  and  directed  the  public  affairs 
of  Great  Britain,  we  were  in  duty  bound  to  combat  them  by 
every  means  in  our  power.  A  true  showing  of  our  character 
nnd  principles  having  failed,  nothing  was  left  but  retort  in 
kind,  for  the  British  orators  and  writers  never  reproached 
America  without  putting  England  in  glorious  contrast.  It 
was  the  excellent  government,  the  liberty,  the  purity,  and  the 
comfort  they  had  at  home  which,  they  would  have  us  believej 
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quickened  tlieir  sensibilitj  of  the  evils  and  abases  uxihting 
our  side  of  the  water  and  embittered  the  expressions  of  their 
hate. 

True  to  this  purpose,  Mr.  Walsh  undertook  to  show,  by  the  ' 
use  of  British  authorities  of  the  highest  ordery  historians,  and 
l^islatoTS,  records  of  Parliament,  nay,  by  the  very  journals  j 
employed  to  pour  British  venom  on  the  American  people,  that 
Great  Britain  was  as  miserable  and  wicked  as  any  nation  on 
earth.     He  reviewed  the  political  mercantile  jealousy  of  Great 
Britain  from  early  colonial  times,  and  quoted  in  evidence  Eve- j 
lyn,  Hurae^  Postlethwayt,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  and  Adam  Siniih. 
lie  reviewed  the  general  character  of  the  early  colonista,  andj 
cited  Burke,  Chalmers,  and  the  Quarterly  Review  in  theiri 
defence.     He  set  forth  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  colooistB,  [ 
the  conquest  of  the  wilderness,  the  struggles  with  the  French  | 
and  Indians,  the  gacrifices  made  for  the  good  of  the  mother] 
country,  and  her  ungrateful  return.     He  summed  up  the  many 
titles  of  the  United  States  to  British  respect;  reminded  his 
readers  that  slavery  had  been  planted,  fostered,  and  maintainetlj 
in  the  colouics  by  Great  Britain  despite  every  effort,  to  get  < 
rid  of  it ;  and  showed  from  British  sources  that  the  treatment 
of  the  Catholics  and  the  state  of  her  prisons,  jails*  and  paiif^era 
surjiaaaed  anything  ever  known  in  America;  that  the  condition 
of  her  law  courts,  her  chancery  courts,  her  Parliament,  was  m  | 
bad  as  ours,  while  the  fondness  of  the  British  people  for  prize- 
fights and  cock-mains  exhibited  a  degree  of  brutality  wanting 
in  the  American  character* 

To  this  defence  the  Edinburgh  Ee\new  in  time  replie<l  vig- 
oro'isly.  Meanwhile,  in  the  nuniher  of  that  perio<lical  for  tb<? 
first  quarter  of  1820  was  published  the  only  one  of  the  long  se- 
ries of  attacks  that  has  lived  down  to  our  day^ — ^the  famous  ar- 
tide  by  the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith.  The  book  he  selected  for  \ 
review  was  Adam  Seybert*s  **  Statistical  Annals  of  the  United 
States,"  and  the  first  part  of  the  article  was  given  up  to  a  short 
epitome  of  its  contents.  He  passed  in  review  the  stjitistics  d 
population,  trade  and  commerce,  imports,  tonnage  and  nartga* 
tion,  lands,  the  post-office,  the  revenue,  the  anny,  the  navy, 
the  national  debt,  and  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  Government; 
and  having  done  this  he  exclaimed:  **  Such  is  the  land  of  Jona* 
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than,  and  tliiis  has  it  been  governed.  In  his  honest  endeavors 
to  better  his  condition  and  in  his  manly  purpose  of  resisting  in- 
jury and  insult  we  most  cordially  sympathize.  Thus  far  we  are 
friends  and  admirers  of  Jonathan.  But  he  must  not  grow^  vain 
and  ambitious,  or  allow  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  that  galaxy 
of  epithets  by  which  his  orators  and  newspaper  scribblers  en-* 
deavor  to  persuade  their  support ei*s  that  they  are  the  greatest, 
the  most  refined,  the  most  enlightened,  and  the  most  moral 
l)eople  upon  earth.  The  effect  of  this  is  unspeakably  ludicrous 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Americans  are  a  brave,  in- 
dustrious, and  acute  people,  but  they  have  hitherto  given  no 
indications  of  genius  and  have  made  no  approaches  to  the 
heroic  either  in  their  morality  or  character.  They  are  but  a 
recent  offset,  indeed,  from  England,  and  should  make  it  their 
chief  boast  for  many  generations  to  come  that  they  are  sprung 
from  the  same  race  with  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  and  Newton. 
Considering  their  numbers,  indeed^  and  the  favorable  circum- 
stances in  which  they  have  been  placed,  they  have  done  mar- 
vellously little  to  assert  the  boast  of  such  a  descent,  or  to  show 
that  their  English  blood  has  been  exalted  or  refined  by  their 
republican  training  and  institutions.  Their  Franklins  and 
Washingtons,  and  all  the  other  sages  and  heroes  of  the  Revo- 
lution, were  bom  and  bretl  subjects  of  the  King  of  England — ^ 
and  not  among  the  freest  or  most  valued  of  his  subjects.  And 
since  the  period  of  their  separation  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
their  statesmen  and  artists  and  political  writers  have  been  for- 
eigners than  ever  occurred  before  in  the  history  of  any  civilized 
and  educated  people.  During  the  thirty  or  forty  years  of  their 
indeiK?ndence  they  have  done  absolutely  nothing  for  the  sci- 
ences, for  the  art5,  for  literature,  or  even  for  the  statesmen- 
like  studies  of  politics  or  political  economy*  Confining  our- 
selves to  our  own  country  and  to  the  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  they  had  an  independent  existence,  we  would  ask:  Where 
are  their  Foxes,  their  Burkes,  their  Sheridans,  their  Windhams, 
their  Homers,  their  Wilberforcos?  where  their  Arkw^rights, 
their  Watts,  their  Davys?  their  Robertsons,  Blairs,  Smiths, 
Stewarts,  Paleys,  and  Malthuses?  their  Porsons,  Parrs,  Bur- 
pvs,  or  Blomfields?  tlieir  Scotts,  Campbells,  Byrons,  Moore?, 
CmbboB?    Their  Siddonses,  Kemblea,  Keans,  or  O^Neils? 
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their  Wilkiea,  Lawrences,  Chantrejs?  or  their  parallels  to  tt 
hundred  other  names  that  have  spread  tliemselves  over  the  worlj 
from  our  little  island  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years^  and 
hlessed  or  dehghted  mankind  by  their  works,  inyentiona,  or  ex- 
amples?    In  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  such  parallel  to  be 
produced  from  the  whole  annals  of  this  self-adulating  race 
In  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  who  reads  an  American  bookf 
or  goes  to  an  American  play?  or  looks  at  an  American  pietur 
or  statue?     What  does  the  world  yet  owe  to  American  phys 
cians  or  surgeons?     What  new  substances  have  their  chec 
discovered,  or  what  old  ones  have  they  analyzed?     What  new^ 
constellations  have  been  discovered  by  the  telescopes  of  Ameri- 
cans?   What  have  they  done  in  the  mathematics?    Who  drinkt^ 
out  of  American  glasses?  or  eats  from  American  plates?  cJM 
wears  American  coats  or  gowns?  or  sleeps  in  American  blan- 
kets?    Finally,  untler  which  of  the  old  tyrannical  government 
of  Euroj>e  is  every  sixth  man  a  slave,  whom  his  fellow-creatur 
may  buy  and  sell  and  torture?     When  tliese  questions  are  fa]>l 
ly  and  favorably  answered  their  laudatory  epitheta  may  be 
allowed."  * 

In  the  following  number  of  the  Review  was  an  article  oB 
Mr.  Walshes  Appeal,  and  in  this  some  attempt  was  made 
atone  for  the  bitterness  of  the  previous  attack  and  to  aoothi 
the  animosity  now  assuming  serious  proportions. 

It  was,  the  reviewer  admitted,  a  fact  which  required  m 
proof  even  in  America  that  there  existed  a  party  in  England 
unfriendly  to  political  liberty  and  decidedly  hostile  to  all  es 
tension  of  popular  rights-     It  was  quite  true  that  the  partj 
disliked  America,  and  was  apt  enough  to  insult  and  decry  her^ 
Its  adherents  had  never  forgiven  the  success  of  her  war  fo 
indep<:'ndcnce,  her  suppcksed  rivalry  in  trade,  and,  above  all^^ 
the  tranquillity  and  happiness  she  enjoyed  under  a  republieaa 
form  of  government.     Such  a  spectacle  of  democratic 
perity  was  unsjieakal^ly  mortifjHng  to  their  high  monarelueal 
principles  and  easily  imagined  to  be  dangerous  to  their  safety,! 
Their  first  wish  was  that  the  States  would  quarrel  among  the 


^  The  Edinburgh  Rericvr,  or  Oritloftl  Joumal,  for  JsnuAr7,  taSO,  to  May,  10 
pp.  e9-W. 
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selves  and  be  thankful  to  be  again  received  under  British  pro- 
tection. That  hope  lost,  they  longed  to  find  that  republican 
institutions  had  made  the  Americans  poor,  turbulent,  and 
depraved — incapable  of  civil  wisdom,  regardless  of  national 
honor,  and  as  intractable  to  their  own  chosen  rulers  as  they  had 
been  to  their  hereditary  sovereign.  "  To  those  who  are  capable 
of  such  wishes  and  such  expectations  the  happiness  and  good 
order  of  the  United  States,  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  its 
Government,  and  the  unparalleled  rapidity  of  their  progress  in 
wealth,  population,  and  refinement,  has  been  an  ungrateful 
spectacle,  and  a  subject  of  scurrility  by  the  journals  of  this 
party  at  once  disgusting  and  despicable.  But  need  we  tell  the 
well-informed  American  that  neither  this  party  nor  its  journals 
can  be  allowed  to  stand  for  the  people  of  England?  that  there  is 
among  that  people  another  and  a  far  more  numerous  party 
whose  sentiments  are  opposed  to  the  former,  who  are  friends 
to  America  and  to  all  that  Americans  most  value  in  their  char- 
acter and  institutions?  who  as  Englishmen  are  proud  to  have 
great  and  glorious  nations  descend  from  them?  who  as  free- 
men rejoice  to  see  freedom  spreading  itself  with  giant  steps 
over  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth?  and  who  know  that  when 
the  drivelling  advocates  of  hierarchy  and  legitimacy  vent  their 
sophistries  with  some  shadow  of  plausibility  on  the  Old  World 
they  can  turn  with  decisive  triumph  to  the  unequivocal  ex- 
ample of  the  New,  and  demonstrate  the  unspeakable  advantages 
of  free  government  by  the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  Amer- 
ica? Where  then,  we  ask,  is  the  justice  or  the  policy  of  seek- 
ing to  render  a  quarrel  national  when  the  cause  of  quarrel 
is  only  with  an  inconsiderable  and  declining  party  of  its 
members  ;  why  labor  to  excite  animosity  against  a  whole 
people,  the  majority  of  whom  must  be  your  sincere  friends, 
merely  because  some  prejudiced  or  interested  persons  among 
them  have  disgusted  the  great  body  of  their  o^vn  country- 
men by  the  senselessness  and  scurrility  of  their  attacks  on 
yours?"* 

*  Dispositions  of  England  and  America.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  May,  1820, 
pp.  895-481.  A  Reyicw  of  Walsh's  Appeal  from  the  Judgments  of  Great 
BritMn, 
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The  N'orth  American  Review  *  now  hastencil  to  defend  Mr? 
Wakli,  only  to  draw  out  a  yet  more  patronizing  critleiinxi  from 
anotlier  English  periodical,  wliicli  up  to  this  time  bad  held 
aloof  from  the  dispute. 

"  Several  citizens  of  the  United  States,*'  said  the  writer,! 
*'  addicted  to  writing  books  or,  like  oniselves,  given  to  the  leas] 
ambitious  compositi^m  of  periodical  reviews,  consider  thetn* 
selves  in  a  state  of  decdared  and  justifiable  hostility  against  the 
British  press  for  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  '  inrliserimi* 
nate  and  virulent  abuse  '  heaped  on  their  country.    If  the  qne<*-| 
tions  at  issue  were  confined  to  the  respective  merits  of  ilr. 
Walsh,  the  American  appellant  against  the  calumnies  of  En^l 
lish  writers  and  our  periodical  reviews  he  so  bitterly  tissjiik.  we] 
should  be  content  to  let  the  belligerents  fight  out  titeir  differ- 1 
enees  in  a  course  of  harmless  missile  warfare  across  the  AtlaBtic* 
But  it  is  quite  plain,  from  the  tone  of  ilr.  Walsh's  Appeal  and  I 
of  his  Boston  reviewer,  that  they  have  taken  up  the  affair  in] 
a  spirit  far  ejcceeding  that  of  a  common  literary  quarrel.     Theyl 
have  labored  hard  to  impress  on  America  that  she  is  an  object  I 
of  systematic  hatred  and  contumely  in  Great  Britain,  have] 
re^^ved  obsolete  questions  for  the  mere  purpose  of  Gxaapera*! 
tion,  and  have  discussed  them  in  a  tone  of  the  fiercesf  rei*rim!- 
nation.     Kow,  the  genernlity  of  Englishmen  know  of  theit 
own  knowledge  that  in  this  country  America  is  not  the  obJ€ 
of  hatred  and  contempt.     On  the  contrary,  we  take  a 
anxious  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  her.     We  feel  the  endear*i 
ing  influence  of  consanguinity  in  all  its  force.     We  cannot  for 
get  that  the  men  he  is  seeking  to  inflame  against  us  are  chiefiyj 
the  children  of  British  subjects;  we  cannot  forgt*t  that  our  Ca^ 
thers  were  the  countrymen  of  Washington  and  Franklin; 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  look  on  their  land  as  aliwlutely  for*! 
eign  ground,     ilany  generations  must  pass  away  and  grmtj 
changes  in  our  common  sentiments  and  relations  mark  the  cl 
of  each  before  a  contest  Ivetween  America  and  Great  Britain  can^ 
be  anything  else  than  w^hat  the  late  one  was — an  unnatural 
civil  war.     We  cannot  but  feel  that  the  character  of  the  prin* 
ciples  and  institutions  that  most  attach  us  to  our  own  country  J 
18  vitally  connected  with  the  moral  and  political  destiny  oCl 
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the  United  States;  that,  in  spite  of  the  violent  separations  and 
of  many  changes  of  forms  and  titles  that  have  since  taken 
place,  the  Americans  of  future  times  will  be  regarded  by  the 
world  as  a  race  either  of  improved  or  degenerate  Englishmen/^ 

Entertaining  such  sentiments,  the  writer  went  on  to  de- 
fend the  British  press  from  the  sweeping  charges  made 
against  it  by  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Everett;  pointed  out  the 
many  complimentary  things  said  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  review 
which  had  excited  so  much  wrath;  declared  that  nothing  worse 
had  been  said  of  America  than  was  said  every  day  about 
kings  and  queens,  ministers  and  judges,  the  Bourbons,  the 
Holy  Allies,  and  even  of  that  august  representative  of  what 
was  most  monarchical  in  the  eyes  of  men,  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Kussias;  reminded  our  countrymen  that  no  wise  or  sober 
American  need  feel  alarm  for  the  character  and  dignity  of 
his  nation,  even  though  a  Scotch  critic  did  make  light  of  Mr. 
Joel  Barlow's  inspiration,  or  Mr.  Sydney  Smith's  pen  in  an 
hour  of  thoughtless  gayety  did  address  some  friendly  admoni- 
tion to  the  United  States  under  the  homely  appellation  of 
Jonathan,  and  then  proceeded  to  find  the  cause  of  this  Ameri- 
can sensitiveness. 

The  critic  found  it  in  a  peculiarity  of  our  national  vanity. 
''Other  nations,"  said  he,  "boast  of  what  they  are  or  have  been, 
but  the  true  citizen  of  the  United  States  exalts  his  head  to  the 
skies  in  the  contemplation  of  what  the  grandeur  of  his  country 
is  going  to  be.  Others  claim  respect  and  honor  because  of 
the  things  done  by  a  long  line  of  ancestors;  an  American 
glories  in  the  achievements  of  a  distant  posterity.  Others  ap- 
peal to  history;  an  American  appeals  to  prophecy,  and  with 
Malthus  in  one  hand  and  a  map  of  the  back  country  in  the 
other  he  boldly  defies  us  to  a  comparison  with  America  as  she 
is  to  be,  and  chuckles  in  delight  over  the  splendors  the  geo- 
metrical ratio  is  to  shed  over  her  story.  This  appeal  to  the 
future  is  his  never-failing  resource.  If  an  English  traveller 
complains  of  their  inns  and  hints  his  dislike  to  sleeping  four 
in  a  bed  he  is  first  denounced  as  a  calumniator  and  then  told 
to  wait  a  hundred  years  and  see  the  superiority  of  American 
inns  to  British.  If  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Newton,  are  named, 
he  is  again  told  to  '  wait  till  we  have  cleared  our  land,  till  we 
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have  idle  time  to  attend  to  other  things;  wait  till  1000,  and 
then  see  how  much  nobler  our  poets  and  profouuder  our  aa^j 
tronomers  and  longer  our  telescopes  than  any  that  decrepili 
old  hemisphere  of  yours  mil  produce,' 

*^  The  American  propensity  to  look  forward  with  confident 
to  the  future  greatness  of  their  country  may  be  natural  and 
laudable.     But  when  they  go  further  and  refer  to  the  wished- 
for  period  as  one  in  which  the  glory  of  England  shall  be  ex- 
tinguished forever,  their  hopes  become  absurdities.     Let  us 
suppose  the  day  is  come  when  their  proudest  prcdictions  are 
accomplished,  wlien  the  continent  shall  be  theirs  from  sea  ta 
sea;  when  it  shall  be  covered  by  contiguotia  circles  of  inde- 
pendent states,  each  a  kingdom  in  itself,  \nth  the  great  FederalJ 
Constitution  Hke  a  vast  circumference  binding  them  togctherf 
in  strength  and  union,  and  when  it  shall  be  the  home  of  count-^ 
less  millions  of  free  and  enlightened  Americans.     Let  us  sup^l 
pose  the  time  arrived  when  American  fleets  shall  cover  eve 
sea  and  ride  in  every  harbor  for  purposes  of  commerce^  of  cl 
tiseraent,  or  protection;  when  the  hmd  shall  be  the  seat  of  freeJ 
dom,  leaniing,  taste,  morals,  all  tliat  is  most  admirable  in  the  * 
eyes  of  man,  and  when  England,  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  years  and  the  manifold  casualties  by  which  the  pride  of  em-j 
pires  is  levelled  in  the  dust,  shall  have  fallen  from  her  high 
estate.     In  that  day  of  her  extremity,  what  language  might 
an  Englishman  hold  to  an  American  boasting  of  the  superic 
grandeurs  of  his  country?     Might  he  not  truly  say:  Amcric 
has  reason  to  be  proud;  but  let  her  not  forget  whence  came  the 
original  stock  of  glory  she  has  laid  out  to  such  good  aecount,| 
Might  we  not  say:  Who  were  the  men  who  first  cleared  the 
barren  tracts  that  have  since  become  a  garden?     Englishmei] 
Who  taught  you  the  art  of  navigation?     Englishmen.     Fran 
what  code  did  you  catch  the  first  spirit  of  freedom  which  won 
and  has  so  happily  maintained  your  independence?     Froc 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  England,     Where  did  yonr  infant 
science  and  literature  find  their  models  of  deep  thought,  ot, 
exquisite  composition,  of  sublime  conception?     In  the  writH 
ings  of  immortal  Englishmen,  your  ancestors  and  inRtmctop 
No,  America  can  achieve  no  glory  in  which  England  lias  nc 
a  share.      Let  the  name  of  England  fade  from  the  list 
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nations^  let  her  long  line  of  statesmen,  heroes,  scholars,  be 
buried  in  oblivion;  yet  so  long  as  an  empire  of  Americans 
survives,  speaking  her  language,  cherishing  her  institutions, 
and  imitating  her  example,  her  name  shall  be  pronounced 
with  veneration  throughout  the  world,  and  her  memory  be 
celebrated  by  a  glorious  monument. 

"  We  think  America  is  doing  wonders.  We  heartily  con- 
gratulate her.  But  she  is  yet  in  her  infancy,  and  must  not, 
like  a  forward  child  bom  to  a  great  estate  and  the  dupe  of  do- 
mestic adulators,  assume  the  tone  of  riper  years.  She  must 
be  docile,  industrious,  patient  of  rebuke  that  conveys  instruc- 
tion.   She  must  not  talk  much  of  glory  till  it  comes."  * 

The  review  was  clearly  intended  to  be  friendly.  But  it 
was  not  so  received  in  America.  The  very  moderation  of  its 
language,  the  very  seriousness  of  its  effort  to  be  just,  made 
its  patronizing  air  and  unasked  advice  most  offensive,  and  led 
the  North  American  to  review  the  reviewer. 

"  American  writers,"  said  Mr.  Everett,  "  who  defend  the 
United  States  against  injuries  done  her  by  the  English  press 
are  accused  of  ambition  to  create  a  bustle  about  themselves 
or  of  being  troubled  with  fretfulness  in  behalf  of  their  coun- 
try. But  when  one  looks  at  the  present  case  and  considers  how 
much  has  been  said  in  abuse  of  this  country  in  England;  when 
we  recall  the  number  of  low-bred  persons  who  have  fled  from 
justice  in  their  native  land  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  traverse 
and  vilify  ours;  when  we  see  their  slanders  incorporated  into 
respectable  literary  journals  and  given  an  importance  they 
would  not  otherwise  attain;  when  we  consider  that  from  the 
correspondence  of  a  minister  of  state  down  to  the  school-boy's 
declamation  the  English  public  has  shown  itself  a  too  willing 
patron  of  abuse  of  America,  we  fail  to  understand  how  any 
reply  on  our  part  can  be  called  fretful  and  irritable.  Our  press 
was  long,  very  long,  silent.  It  did  little  else  than  meekly 
reprint  the  calumnies  sent  over  to  us,  as  our  brethren  at  Edin- 
burgh justly  state,  ^  by  the  bale  and  the  ship-load.'  And  now 
that  Mr.  Walsh  has  most  amply  refuted  their  base  charges, 

*  ComplaintB  in  America  against  the  British  Press.    The  New  Monthlj  Haga- 
line  and  Literary  JournaL    London,  Febmary,  1821. 
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and  %ve  have  reviewed  the  book,  we  are  accused  of  bad  moti^ 
and  a  l>ad  spirit. 

"  The  reviewer  has  accused  us  of  smarting  under  a 
critic's  treatment  of  Joel  Barlow^s  inspiration,     Now,  noth 
is  more  notorious  than  that  the  *  Columbiad '  has  ever 
regarded  by  the  Judicious  public  in  our  country  as  a  toU 
failure,  that  it  has  been  read  little  and  liked  less,  and  that 
its  appearance  the  critical  journals  of  America  handled  it 
severely  as  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth  and  the  Thame 
The  multitude  of  new  and  worthless  words  the  poet  coine 
were  the  cause  of  far  more  unsparing  criticism  here  than  ia 
England.     Nor  is  this  alh     The  persecution  of  Americanisn 
at  large  has  nowhere  in  Great  Britain  been  pursued  with  sue 
keenness  as  in  ^Vmcrica.     We  stated  in  our  review  of  ilrj 
Walsli's  book,  and  we  repeat  it  now,  that,  on  the  whole,  tb 
English  language  is  better  spoken  here  than  in  England,     Wd 
do  not  say  that  it  is  better  spoken  by  well-educated  people 
America  than  by  well-educated  persons  in  Great  Britain,  ba| 
we  do  say  that  there  is  no  part  of  America  in  which  the  co 
ruption  of  the  language  has  gone  so  far  as  in  the  heart  of  tL 
English  counties.     As  for  the  specimens  of  pretended  Ameiij 
can  dialect  found  in  the  books  of  travellers^  we  pity  the  Eng 
lishman  who  cannot  see  that  they  are  fabrications  ctmipile 
from  local  observations  made  in  the  porter-houses  and  oyste 
cellars  of  Boston,  New   York,  and  Philadelphia,     Whcnc 
should  we  learn  bad  English?     We  are  derided  and  tauate 
with  our  deiK?ndence  on  the  English  press.     We  are  scame 
for  tlie  poverty  of  our  literature.     It  is  w^ell  known  tliat  on 
childrt*n's  Ixioks  are  English;  that  many  of  our  text-bookd  u^ 
in  the  colleges  are  English;  that  our  standard  professional  worll 
are  English;  that  our  stage  is  supplied  from  England; 
Byron,  Campbell,  Southey,  Scott,  are  as  familiar  to  us  is 
their  own  countr^Tnen ;  that  we  receive  the  first  sheets  of  tl 
new  novel  before  the  last  one  is  thrown  off  at  Edinluirirh;  thi 
we  reprint  every  English  work  of  merit  before  it  is  dry  froil 
the  English  press;  and  that  the  English  version  of  the  Scri^ 
tures  is  the  great  source  whence  the  majority  of  A  ■ 
imbilK?  their  English  language.     How,  then,  is  it  r>r.:- 
we  ahould  not  speak  good  English? 
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"  Had  the  English  critics  who  have  exercised  themselves 
on  Americanisms  remembered  that  language  is  a  fluctuating 
thing,  never  stable,  constantly  improving  or  declining,  always 
changing,  they  would  have  saved  themselves  trouble  and  us 
abuse.  They  would  have  remembered  that  many  a  good  and 
useful  word  brought  to  America  by  the  first  settlers  and  of 
approved  use  in  its  day  has  survived  here  while  lost  in  Great 
Britain,  and  recollecting,  they  would  have  asked  whether  we 
or  they  have  done  the  language  most  harm.  They  would  have 
remembered  that  such  words  as  presidential,  of,  or  belonging 
to  a  chief  magistrate  ruling  by  the  consent  of  the  people,  and 
congressional,  of,  or  belonging  to  a  body  of  representatives 
equally  chosen  by  the  people,  represent  political  ideas  ut- 
terly unknown  in  Great  Britain,  are  terms  forced  on  us  by 
our  institutions  and  are  not  corruptions  of  the  language.  To 
charge  us  with  affecting  a  new  language  is  a  calumny;  to 
charge  us  with  actually  writing  or  speaking  a  corrupt  dialect 
is  equally  so."  * 

Arguments  of  this  sort  availed  nothing,  and  in  a  few 
months  the  Quarterly  was  attacking  America  as  violently  as 
ever  in  a  review  of  four  of  the  many  recent  books  of  travel,  f 
The  writers  of  each  were  abused  for  reporting  what  little  good 
they  saw  in  the  United  States,  extracts  were  taken  from  their 
books  to  show  the  bad  manners  and  vulgarity  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, their  shiftless  ways,  their  want  of  refinement  and  gen- 
eral intelligence,  and  the  conclusion  reached  that  the  praise  so 
grudgingly  given  by  travellers  was  not  supported  by  the  fa<sts 
they  recited,  and  that  the  republic  was  on  the  high  road  to  ruin. 
"  None,"  the  reviewer  said,  "  but  the  servile  flatterer  or  the 
sour  and  discontented  sectary  in  whose  bosom  no  spark  of 
patriotism  now  glows  could  think  of  placing  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  comparison  with  those  of  England." 

*  England  and  America.    North  American  Beriew,  July,  1821,  No.  xzxii ;  new 
aeries,  tU. 

f  Views,  Visits,  and  Tours  in  North  America.  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1822. 
The  books  were :  Remarks  made  During  a  Tour  through  the  United  States,  etc., 
William  Tell  Harris.  A  Virft  to  North  America,  etc,  Adlard  Wclby.  Letters 
from  the  Rlinois,  etc.,  Richard  Flower.  Views  of  Sodety  and  Manners  in  Amer- 
ica, by  an  Englishwoman  (Frances  Wright). 
TOL.  T.—a3 
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Every  fact  stated  by  such  persona  belies  tbeir  panegyrics  and 
provea  how  vain  it  is  to  look  for  the  arts  and  elegances  of  life, 
for  refinement  and  general  intelligence  in  so  heterogeneous 
a  population  aa  that  of  the  United  States,  Among  a  people  so 
circumstanced  the  refinement  of  intellectual  and  polished  soci- 
ety ia  not  to  be  found  or  expected,  and  whether  it  ever  caa 
exist  under  a  republican  form  of  government  may  well  be 
doubted.  There  is  g(K)d  reason  to  believe  that  as  population 
grows  more  dense  in  tiie  Western  States  the  existing  form  of 
government  will  be  found  inadequate,  and  that  the  United 
States  willj  of  necessity,  become  two,  if  not  more,  rival 
nations  J' 

The  horrors  of  democracy  as  displayed  in  America  was  a 
theme  of  which  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  never  wearied^^ 
He  was  at  all  times  loath  to  lay  it  down.     Each  book  of  travel 
in  our  country  was  a  new  incentive  to  attack  us.     When,  there 
forcj  in  an  evil  hour  Faux  published  his  **  Memorable  Days  it 
America/*  *  Gifford  once  again  toi^k  up  his  favorite  task  and 
outdid  all  former  efforts. f     So  intemperate  was  the  article 
that  the  Boston  publisher  of  the  Quarterly  refuged  it  a  place 
in  the  American  edition,:]:  and  the  editor  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  prepared  an  elaborate  answer. 

The  charges  brought  against  us  by  GiflFord,  and  supported 
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*  ICemorable  Days  in  America.  Being  a  Joamal  of  a  Tcmr  in  the  United  Statea, 
principally  undertaken  to  ascertain  bj  Positive  Eridenco  the  Condition  and  Frob- 
able  Prospects  of  British  Emiji;rants,  etc.     By  W.  Faux,  an  English  farmer. 

•f  Memorahle  Day«  in  America.     The  Quarterly  Review,  July,  182S. 

}  The  publishore  of  the  American  edition  of  the  Quarterly  Eeriew  have  hith 
erto  reprinted  the  whole  in  exact  conformity  with  the  original     Some  article 
they  wonld  gladly  have  omitted  or  curtailed  as  di?gracing  the  bij^h  literary  chan 
flcter  of  the  jonmal  by  abuse  and  mlsrepreBentation  of  the  manners  and  chftrac-^ 
ler  of  the  Fnited  States.    These  artides  have  generally  been  written  in  a  style  of 
great  vulgarity,  and  by  persoofl  who  are  either  entirely  if^orant  of  the  country,  or, 
who  studiously  misrepresent  or  fabify.     With  rtgnrd  to  this  article  the  case 
different     It  brings  forward  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  the  namea  of  private  io 
dividuala  whose  feelings  must  be  outraged  by  bein^  thus  dragged  before  the  pub 
He,     It  goes  further.     The  pubUshori!  have  received  a  communication  stating  tbal* 
this  article  contains  a  libel  upon  the  character  of  a  dif^tingulshed  individuai  at 
Wajihington,  which  must  be  canvassed  in  a  court  of  juatioe  in  hb  native  country^ 
and  cauilonlng  the  AmericaD  publisher  against  t>Gitig  lOoesBory  to  thid  oflemM, 
The  article,  therefore,  has  been  wholly  omitted. 
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by  citatioiis  from  the  pages  of  Faux,  were  the  old  ones  of 
ten  years'  gtandiiig.  We  were  a  dishonest,  cunning,  cruel, 
lawless,  godless  nation.  We  held  slaves,  tolerated  rowdy 
juries,  met  civil  officers  with  violent  resistance,  kept  such 
peace  as  we  had  by  regulators  and  lynch  law,  could  not  speak 
the  English  language  correctly,  and  in  our  Constitution  did 
not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  G<xl.  **  We  are  very  much 
mclined,"  said  Mr.  Gifford,  "  to  ascribe  the  vicious  and  heart- 
less conduct  of  the  Americans,  with  which  every  page  of  Mr* 
Faux's  Imok  teems,  to  the  total  disregard  of  religion  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  This  fatal  mistake  in  framing  their 
Constitution  has  been  productive  of  the  most  injurious  con- 
sequences to  the  morals  of  the  people;  for  to  expect  men  will 
cultivate  virtue  and  morality  and  neglect  religion  is  to  know 
little  of  human  nature*  The  want  of  an  established  national 
religion  has  made  the  bulk  of  the  people  either  infidels  or 
fanatics.  In  the  back  settlements  here  and  there  a  fanatic 
sectarian  holds  forth  in  a  hovel  or  under  a  tree,  and  in  the 
old  States  no  kindly  associations  are  connected  with  the 
gloomy  and  heartless  performance  of  religious  worship.  The 
village  church,  with  its  S]>iry  steeple,  its  hells,  its  clock,  and 
well-fenced  churchyard,  with  its  ancient  yew  tree  and  its 
numerous  monumental  records  of  the  dead,  are  here  utterly 
unknown/' 

To  this  and  to  much  more  in  the  same  strain  the  T^iTorth 
American  replied  in  spirit  and  in  kind.  Gifford  and  Faux 
were  reminded  that  so  long  as  slavery  existed  in  the  British 
West  Indies  it  was  not  for  an  Englishman  to  be  horrified  at 
the  sight  of  slavery  in  the  United  States;  the  instances  of 
American  brutality  they  cited  were  matched  by  precisely 
like  instances  drawn  from  the  pages  of  British  reviews;  and 
Gifford  was  warned  that  if  he  continued  his  abuse  the  North 
American  would  read  him  such  a  lesson  from  English  works 
of  standard  authority  as  should  force  him  to  be  silent  or  change 
his  tone.  He  was  assured  that  what  the  political  feuds  of  the 
past  had  failed  to  do  was  rapidly  being  done  by  such  publica- 
tions as  the  Quarterly  Review;  that  it  was  a  matter  of  notori- 
ety that  the  feeling  entertained  in  this  country  to^vard  Great 
Britain  was  less  friendly  in  1824  than  it  had  been  ten  years 
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before  at  the  licight  of  the  war;  tliat  he  and  his  review  were^ 
largely  responsible  for  alienating  two  nations  that  ought  to 
be  friends;  and  that  it  merited  consideration  whether  or  not 
it  was  wise  to  do  all  that  conld  be  done  by  a  literary  journal 
of  cumnianding  influence  "  to  tuni  into  bitterness  the  last  dro^ 
of  good-will  towartl  England  that  exists  in  this  country.*'  *  H 

And  now  Blackwood's  assumed  the  task  of  peacemaker* 
**  Let  ns  calmly  consider,"  the  editor  said»  *'  whether  such  a. 
cause  ought  to  have  prmiuced  such  an  effect*  Let  us  dispas- 
Bionatelj  examine  whether  any  article,  in  the  Quarterly  or 
elsewhere,  of  the  kind  eomphiined  of  should  bring  forth  such 
threats  of  retaliation,  such  hints  that  a  repetition  of  Quarterly 
reviewings  of  American  manners  will  '  turn  into  bitternc 
the  last  drop  of  good-will  toward  England  that  exists  ia  tl 
United  States.' 

"  The  Americans  complain  that  our  travellers  misrepresen 
them  by  describing  and  exaggerating  scenes  of  low  life;  tha^ 
our  journals  make  ridiculous  or  angry  comments  on  these  and 
similar  details;  that  we  deride  their  literature;  and  that  sev- 
eral auiong  us  do  not  show  for  their  government,  their  legis- 
lators, and  their  administration  of  justice  the  veneration  with 
which  such  things  are  regarded  across  the  Atlantic*  It  is 
made  a  matter  of  niortal  offence  that  tourists  who  "lasit  Araerica_ 
complain  of  bad  roads,  promiscuous  inns,  intruding  companioi] 
bundling  three  in  a  bed,  mosquitoes,  smoky  log  huts,  swamp 
rude  servants,  and  vaporing  associates.  Why  should  Amer 
cans  wonder  at  these  complaints?  In  thinly  settled  countries 
such  as  theirs,  roads  will  occasionally  be  bad  and  inns  indiffer- 
ent. In  States  governed  as  theirs,  men  will  be  found  who  think 
impertinence  is  freedom  and  reviling  other  countries  doing 
their  own  honor.  But  is  the  mouth  of  the  traveller  going  among 
them  to  l>e  gagged?  Must  he  see  everything  white  or  golden, 
without  a  tint  or  dark  shadow?  Nobody  but  an  habitual  in- 
mate of  grog-shops  supposes  that  the  descriptions  of  coarse 
habits  and  vulgar  conversations,  whether  caricatures  or  real  pic- 
tures of  the  inn,  steamboat,  and  mail-coach  manners,  are  in- 
tended to  represent  the  manners  of  American  ladies  and  gen- 
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tlemen.  But  if  a  traveller  must  of  necessity  mix  with  aiich 
cociety,  in  list  ho  hold  his  tongue?  Is  not  this  sort  of  life 
"worth  deseription?  Let  the  Ameriean  who  feels  sore  read  our 
travellers'  stories  of  foreign  countries.  Is  there  any  eonceal- 
ment  of  the  sorry  fare,  garlicked  dishes,  fihhy  rooms,  swarming 
vemiin,  and  haughty  landlords  of  Spain?  Do  we  fail  to  notice 
the  awkward  lumbering  diligence  of  the  French?  the  obstinate 
postmaster  of  the  Germans?  Are  our  travellers  more  compli- 
mentary of  the  domain  of  the  autocrat  Alexander  than  of  that 
of  the  democrat  Jonathan? 

*'  If  we  turn  from  travellers  to  critics  on  American  litera- 
ture w^e  find  that  America  baa  no  cause  to  complain  of  us  as  a 
nation.  We  say  the  United  States  has  produced  lio  great 
^vriter.  Is  it  not  so?  Classical  learning  is  there  underrated 
and  neglected.  Knowledge  of  any  kind  is  valued  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  some  intended  vocation^  and  not  as  a  source  of  en- 
joyment. The  demand  for  business  talent  i3  so  great  and  the 
rewards  so  tempting  that  men  are  drawn  away  from  study. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  America  will  produce  scliolars, 
poets,  dramatists,  novelists,  for  many  a  year  to  come."  * 

A  few  months  later  the  editor  returned  to  the  subject, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  review  of  another  book  of  travels  f  in 
our  country  adopted  a  manner  yet  more  conciliatory*  **  Why 
is  it,"  said  he,  **  that  up  to  this  honr  we  have  no  such  trav- 
ellers in  America  as  w^e  have  in  other  countries — scholars, 
gentlemen,  philosophers^  profound  and  liberal  thinkers,  lovers 
of  plain  dealing?  Why  is  it  that  up  to  1824  the  statesman, 
the  man  of  science,  the  yeoman  of  Great  Britain,  are  ac- 
quainted with  America  only  through  the  representations  of 
8uch  persons  as  Hewlett,  Weld,  Ashe,  Parkinson,  Welby, 
Fearon,  Faux,  ITall,  and  Miss  Wright^persons  who  would  not 
have  been  permitted  to  \vrite  essays  on  anything  in  a  pro- 
vincial newspaper  or  poetry  magazine?  "  ^ 


♦  Bltckwood^s  Edinburf^h  Maf^zinc^  October,  1 824. 

i  A  SiUDmarr  View  of  AraericA,  coraprising  a  Description  of  the  Face  of  the 
CoimtrT  and  ot  Several  of  the  Priiidpal  Cttit'B,  and  Remarks  on  the  Social,  Momi, 
md  Political  Chat^cter  of  the  People.  Being  the  Result  of  Observation  and  In- 
qairiea  ditnn^  a  Journey  in  the  United  States.     By  nn  Efigllahmsiti.     1824. 

X  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Ms^^azinef  December,  1824. 
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But  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  was  not  convinced.  He 
did,  indeed,  for  the  time  cease  to  abuse  our  institutions  and 
our  people;  but  he  was  soon  denouncing  our  foreign  policy, 
our  diplomacy,  our  persistence  in  the  matters  of  the  Maine 
boundary,  the  right  to  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
ownership  of  the  Oregon  country.* 

*  London  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1828.    Answered  in  North  Americu 
Review,  October,  1828. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE    COMMON   SCHOOL    IN   THE   FIB8T    HALF    OENTUBY. 

In  the  long  list  of  institutions  of  which  our  countrymen 
have  just  cause  to  be  proud,  few  hold  so  high  a  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people,  or  show  so  marvellous  a  progress,  as 
the  American  conmion  school.  To-day,  in  the  five-and-forty 
States  comprising  the  Union,  more  than  fourteen  millions  of 
children  are  being  educated  at  public  expense  by  an  army  of 
four  hundred  thousand  teachers,  and  at  an  annual  cost  of  one 
himdred  and  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  When  John  Quincy 
Adams  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States 
there  were  not  fourteen  million  inhabitants  in  our  entire  coun- 
try, nor  did  the  common  school  exist  as  an  American  institu- 
tion. In  some  States  it  was  slowly  struggling  into  existence; 
in  others  it  was  quite  unknown.  Here  the  maintenance  was 
voluntary.  There  free  education  was  limited  to  children  of 
paupers  or  of  parents  too  poor  to  educate  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters at  their  own  expense.  Elsewhere  State  aid  was  coupled 
with  local  taxation.  Scarcely  anywhere  did  the  common- 
school  system  really  flourish.  Parents  were  indifferent. 
Teachers  as  a  class  were  ill-fitted  for  the  work  before  them, 
and  many  a  plan  which  seemed  most  promising  as  displayed 
in  the  laws  accomplished  little  for  the  children  of  the  State. 

The  story  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  common  school 
in  the  United  States  may  well  begin  with  the  passage  of  an 
act  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  as  far  back  as  • 
1647.  Each  township  of  fifty  householders  was  then  required 
to  employ  some  one  to  teach  reading  and  writing  to  such  chil- 
dren as  might  come  to  him,  and  each  township  of  one  hundred 
householders  to  set  up  a  grammar-school  and  hire  such  masters 
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as  could  fit  youth  for  the  unireisitT-  A  previous  law,  en- 
acte«l  in  1742,  made  it  the  duty  of  parents  and  masters  to  teich 
their  children  and  apprentices  to  read  the  English  tongue,  to 
know  the  capital  laws,  and  to  be  able  to  repeat  by  rote  some 
orthodox  catechism.  These  two  acts — the  one  requiring  ptr 
ents  to  see  to  it  that  their  children  had  the  rudimoits  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  other  requiring  towns  to  provide  schools- 
form  together  the  foundation  of  the  earliest  conmion-school 
system  in  our  country. 

As  time  passed  and  populati<m  increased  and  towns  grew  in 
size,  the  provisions  of  ld4T  seemed  to  be  too  meagre:,  where- 
upon it  was  ordered,  in  16S3,  that  in  every  town  of  more  than 
five  hundred  families  two  grammar  and  two  writing-^hools 
(primary  they  would  now  be  called)  should  be  maintained. 
But  this  was  a  step  t«)o  far  in  advance.  The  number  of  pa^ 
ents  who  wished  to  give  their  children  more  than  the  plainest 
son  of  an  education  did  not  increase  rapidly  with  the  growth 
of  population,  the  grammar-schools  became  a  burden  on  the 
people  and  after  the  union  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  and  East- 
em  Maine  with  Massachusetts  a  step  backward  was  taken  and 
their  maintenance  was  no  longer  required. 

Each  town  of  fifty  householders  must,  however,  have  one 
reaJing-and-writing  soho«>l.  This  gave  the  people  all  they  de- 
sired, and  when  the  Revolution  opened  there  was  not  a  school 
of  any  imp*  ■nance  in  Massachusetts  save  one,  which  was  not 
foundcil  and  ?iippi-»rteil  by  the  people. 

With  ihf'  Revi>Iution  came  the  transition  from  colony  to 
Commonwealth,  the  adoption  in  ITSO  of  a  written  Constitution 
which  ma«le  it  the  duty  of  the  General  Court  to  cherish  public 
and  gramma r-r4?h<X'ls,  and  nine  year?  later  the  enactment 
of  a  law  which  arrangeil  the  towns  in  four  great  classes,* 

*  In  the  firft  class  vere  those  of  1o«8  than  fifty  fkmnies,  wlieie  no  edioolf  were 
required  to  be  kept.  In  the  <ecoD-i  vere  tho«e  of  from  fiftr  to  oae  himdRd  houK. 
holders  vhere  a  «chooI  nr  «cboo's  to  teach  chUdren  readin*;.  writiiig,  arithmetic 
orthographr.  the  En?li#h  lanf?ia£*e,  and  "  decent  beharior**  miift  be  kept  for  rack 
time  as  should  be  eqniralent  to  six  months  each  rear.  Towm  of  from  ooc  hondrrd 
to  one  hundred  and  fiftr  householders  maiJe  the  third  classy  and  were  re«|Qired  not 
onlr  to  rcaintain  the  schools  of  the  second  class,  but  in  ad<ntioQ  to  proTide  Das* 
ters  to  ciTe  instruction  in  the  Enz^ish  lani^uize  for  such  time  as  sbookl  be  equiva- 
lent to  tvelre  months.    Tovns  and  districts  of  two  hundred  and  aioi«  famifies 
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specified  the  kind  and  number  of  schools  that  each  must  sup- 
port, and  planted  the  district  system  in  New  England.  In 
many  parts  of  Massachusetts  the  people  were  scattered  far 
and  wide.  To  force  the  children  to  come  long  distances  over 
bad  roads  and  in  foul  weather  to  attend  one  school  would  be 
such  a  hardship  that  the  framers  of  the  law  most  wisely  pro- 
vided that  the  inhabitants  of  each  town  should  mark  out  as 
many  districts  as  they  saw  fit,  establish  one  school  in  each, 
and  pay  the  salary  of  the  master  by  a  tax  on  polls  and 
ratable  estates.  Not  till  1800  were  the  towns  outhorized  to 
raise  money  to  build  and  furnish  school-houses.  Prior  to  that 
year,  and  indeed  long  after,  district  schools  were  kept  in  the 
basements  of  churches  or  in  rude  cabins  erected  by  the  volun- 
tary labor  of  the  people. 

Funds  for  school  uses  were  raised  by  a  tax  laid  by  the  legal 
voters  in  town  meeting  assembled.  At  these  gatherings  each 
freeman  might  propose  such  a  sum  as  he  thought  sufficient,  and 
on  the  amounts  so  named  the  mind  of  the  town  was  taken, 
beginning  with  the  highest  and  going  down  in  order  till  one 
received  the  approval  of  the  majority.  The  tax  so  voted  was 
then  assessed  on  property  within  the  town,  was  collected  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  money  divided  among  the  districts  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  and  paid  to  the 
trustees.  These  officials,  one  for  each  district,  were  elected  by 
the  people  in  public  meeting  at  the  school-house,  and  charged 
with  the  duty  of  hiring  the  teachers,  caring  for  the  school  prop- 
erty, and  receiving  and  expending' the  school  money.  Two 
school  sessions  were  held  each  year.  That  in  summer  was  for 
young  children  and  girls,  was  conducted  by  a  young  woman, 
and  extended  over  a  term  of  from  five  to  thirteen  weeks,  dur- 
ing which  the  subjects  taught  were  reading,  writing,  and  spell- 
ing. That  in  the  winter  was  kept  by  a  young  man,  and  was 
attended  by  both  girlp  and  boys,  who  received  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  dictionary.  From  time  to  time  poems, 
fragments  of  orations,  and  extracts  from  plays  were  committed 

verc  further  required  to  support  a  granimar-Bchool  to  afiford  instructioQ  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  English. 
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to  memoTj  and  delivered  hj  some  ecliolAr  in  the  upper  class 
as  an  exercise  in  public  speaking. 

Prior  to  1800  there  were  few  text-books  deserving  of  the 
name*  Indeed,  at  that  date,  in  some  subjects  there  were  no 
text-books  used.  But  a  quarter  of  a  century  witness^  great 
changes,  and  the  task  of  the  ma^er  was  now  made  easier  by 
the  readers  and  spellers  of  Noah  Webster;  the  geographies  of 
Woodbridge,  Willard,  and  Morse;  the  grammars  of  Murray 
and  Greenleaf ;  the  arithmetics  of  Adams  and  Smith;  and  the 
fine  series  of  readers  prepared  by  John  Pierpont- 

Improvement  in  the  appliances  for  teaching  was  not  ac- 
conipanied  by  a  like  improvement  in  the  art  of  teacliing 
As  a  rule  district  teachers  were  not  persons  trained  for  the 
work,  nor  were  they  zealous  in  the  cause  of  education.     Some 
were  young  men  studying  at  Harvard,  or  preparing  for  t  ] 
profession,  or  casting  about  for  something  to  do,      Thes* 
seem  to  have  given  satisfaction.     But  with  the  work  doni 
by  another  class,  those  who  taught  because  it  was  eaaicf^ 
to  teach  than  to  plough,  who  became  pedagogues  becanseJ 
after  many  trials  in  many  fields  of  labor,  they  despaired| 
of  eking  out  a  livelihood  in  any  other,  very  serious  fault  ■ 
found.     The  law  of  1789  ordered  that  no  one  should  he  ij 
Sf*hool-niaster  who  could  not  produce  evidence  of  gooil  moml] 
character,  who  had  not  been  educated  at  a  university  or  col- 
lege, or  who  could  not  procure  a  certificate  of  fitneas  from  a  J 
minister  settled  in  the  town  where  the  school  was  to  be  kepll 
or  from  two  others  in  the  vicinity.     But  the  law  was  ii»»*| 
carefully  enforced;  men  and  women  utterly  unfit  for  the  taekj 
were  c^onstantly  appointed,  sometimes  because  the  district  couldl 
not  afford  to  hire  better,  sometinu^s  because  the  trustee  wall 
ciireless,  sometimes  because  he  did  not  know  the  goo<l  {ramj 
the  bad.     Governor  Levi  lincoln  stated  no  more  than  the 
truth  when,  in  1827,  he  assured  the  General  Court  that  th« 
cause  of  learning  languished  both  from  tlie  indifference 
parents  and  the  incompetence  of  instructors. 

Worse  than  all  was  the  condition  of  the  grammar-schook  j 
They  bad  never  been  popular,  but  had  alwaj-s  b<>en  Icioked 
by  the  people  as  costly,  unnecessary,  and  undemocratic,     Onl; 
a  small  number  could  afford  to  give  their  boys  and  girls  anj 
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higher  education  than  was  provided  for  in  the  common  schools. 
That  such  as  could  not  should  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  such 
as  could  was  taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  which 
was  unfair,  unjust,  and  contrary  to  democratic  principles. 
When  the  educational  system  was  revised  in  1789  this  feeling 
was  so  strong  that  the  provision  of  the  old  law  was  swept  away, 
and  no  town  of  less  than  two  hundred  families  was  required 
to  support  a  grammar-school,  and  even  with  this  not  every 
such  town  complied. 

The  grammar-school,  however,  was  little  missed,  for  its 
place  had  already  been  taken  and  its  work  better  done  by 
academies  founded  by  towns,  individuals,  or  denominations. 
Some  were  merely  chartered  by  the  Commonwealth  and 
empowered  to  hold  property  and  educational  funds.  Of 
these,  fourteen  were  flourishing  in  Massachusetts  before  1800. 
Others  were  directly  aided  with  gifts  of  land  or  money.* 

None  of  them  were  free,  but  the  cost  of  tuition  was  not  be- 
yond the  reach  of  such  as  chose  to  strive  for  it;  they  were 
open  to  girls  and  boys  alike  on  equal  terms,  and  fully  met  the 
needs  of  the  few  who  were  not  content  to  end  their  education 
with  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Excellent  as  was  the  educational  system  of  Massachusetts 
in  theory,  time  had  shown  it  faulty  in  practice.  Lack  of  proper 
and  constant  supervision  of  the  districts  led  to  the  employ- 
ment of  unfit  teachers.  There  was  too  wide  an  interval  be- 
tween the  common  school  and  the  college,  and  these  two  de- 
fects the  Commonwealth  sought  to  remedy  by  the  law  of 
1826.  Thenceforth  every  town  of  five  hundred  families  was 
required  to  maintain  a  free  English  high-school;  every  town 
of  four  thousand  inhabitants  a  high-school  of  such  grade  as  to 
fit  students  for  college;  and  all  towns  to  elect  a  school  com- 
mittee of  three,  or  some  multiple  of  three,  to  which  was  ex- 
pressly assigned  the  duty  of  examining  teachers  and  supervis- 
ing the  schools  in  their  district.     But  this  law  in  turn  was 

*  Before  1797  four  sucb  institutiong  in  Maine  and  three  in  MassachusettB  had 
reoeired  each  a  township  of  land.  With  the  immeniie  tracts  of  forest  in  Midne 
to  draw  on,  it  was  easy  to  be  generoas, -and  in  1797  several  other  academies  were 
(dven  half  a  township  of  wild  land  in  Maine  in  order  that  there  might  be  one 
academj  for  every  twenty-five  thousand  people. 
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foebly  executed.  So  late  as  1836,  out  of  fortj-tbree  townsj 
which  ought  to  have  established  free  high-schools,  only  ton 
teen  had  done  so.  Many  of  the  committees  grew  negligeut^l 
suffered  the  buildings  to  fall  out  of  repaiFj  the  children  l^l 
become  irregular  in  attendance,  and  went  on  emvl<-virii?' 
teachers  unfit  for  their  work.* 

Connecticut  during  two  centuries  founded   free  sclirwilaJ 
on   very   different   principles.      To    understand    her   sveteuij 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  early  days  tJie  town  and  iht 
parish  were  coextensive.     The  one  was  the  political  side,  andj 
the  other  the  church  side  of  the  same  community.     As  thci 
was  but  one  organization  for  the  government  of  the  town 
civil  affairs,  so  there  was,  at  fii'st,  but  one  church  society  f<>i 
the  management  of  spiritual  affairs.     But  many  of  the  to\? 
were  large  in  area,  and  as  population  spread  over  them  it  cai 
about  that  people  living  in  the  outskirts  found  themselves  fafi 
removed  from  the  one  place  of  worship.     To  require  largt^ 
numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children  so  situated  to  travel  1 
and  forth  over  long  distances  every  Sabbath  was  an  unnecc 
sary  labor,  from  which  they  were  relieved  by  the  formation  of 
new  church  societies  and  the  building  of  new  meeting-houses.] 
Within  the  limits  of  one  town  there  might  be,  and  indciil| 
tht^re  often  were,  two  or  three  ecclesiastical  societies.     If  th| 
town  had  less  than  seventy  families  it  must  maintain  a  schci 
for  at  least  six  months  of  each  year;  but  if  it  contained  on 
ecclesiastical  society  and  more  than  seventy  familicvS  the  ttti 
must  be  extended  to  eleven  months.     If,  on  the  other  hand 
tlic  tciwn  was  divided  into  several  parishes,  such  as  numl^erH 
less  than  seventy  families  must  have  a  master  for  six,  and 
such  as  numbered  more  a  teacher  for  eleven  months  out 
twelve.     On  the  head  town  of  every  county  was  laid  the  dntj 
of  8upj>orting  a  gramma r-schocd  wherein  Greeks  Latin,  um 

*  For  the  bistory  of  education  in  M&88«chus«ti0  8ce  Th«  AroeHoui  OoataMNi 
Bchool  \n  New  Eagland.  R^v.  A.  I>.  Majo.  Report  of  the  CommiMioner  ot  Ml* 
eaiion«  181^4-*95,  clmp.  kxxIs.  R^jinarka  on  the  Bebool  Law  of  the  Last  flgwiow 
of  the  Legtslature ;  and  InformatfoTi  Concenimi^  the  Common  Scfaqolii  of  UnmB 
diudctts,  New  York,  and  South  Carolina,  Philadelphia,  1826.  Lettem  to  th*  Hon. 
William  Prescott»  LL.  D.,  on  the  Free  Sehooli!  of  New  England,  with  Remarltf 
upon  the  Frinciplea  of  InKtniction.  By  Jfttiie*  G.  Carter.  Boetoii^  1821.  Set- 
sages  of  the  Gorcmors  of  Massachusctta. 
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English  should  be  well  taught.  Toward  the  cost  of  her  com- 
pulsory system  the  State  annually  paid  to  each  town  forty 
shillings  for  every  thousand  pounds  in  its  lists,  provided  it 
kept  a  school  according  to  law.  Should  the  sum  so  granted 
be  too  small,  one  half  of  the  deficit  was  to  be  made  up  by  a 
tax  on  the  property  of  the  town  or  parish,  and  one  half  by 
a  tuition  fee,  unless  the  voters  agreed  on  some  other  way. 

All  of  this  was  in  colonial  days.  But  the  period  of  de- 
pendence on  the  British  Crown  passed  away,  and  when  Con- 
necticut became  a  sovereign,  free,  and  independent  State  she 
found  herself  in  possession  of  a  vast  strip  of  territory  stretch- 
ing across  our  country  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Mississippi. 
Much  of  this  was  ceded  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1786. 
But  a  tract  of  nearly  four  million  acres  was  retained,  and  came 
to  be  known  sometimes  as  New  Connecticut  and  sometimes  as 
the  Western  Eeserve.  A  part  of  it,  in  1786,  was  ordered  to 
be  sold,  and  by  way  of  inducement  to  emigrants  to  buy,  it  was 
provided  that  in  every  town  (a  plot  of  land  five  miles  square) 
five  hundred  acres  should  be  reserved  for  the  support  of 
churches  and  a  like  quantity  for  schools.  But  immigration  was 
slow  in  entering  the  Reserve,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  years  only 
one  sale  had  been  effected.  Then  the  State  adopted  a  new 
policy,  ordered  all  land  she  possessed  in  the  Reserve  to  be 
sold,  and  set  apart  the  expected  proceeds  to  make  a  fund,  the 
interest  of  which  was  to  be  divided  among  ecclesiastical  socie- 
ties of  all  denominations,  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  their 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  their  schools  in  Connecticut. 

The  measure  had  been  stoutly  opposed  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, but  the  feeling  there  was  mild  compared  with  the  in- 
dignation which  burst  from  pulpit,  press,  and  town  meeting 
after  the  enactment  of  the  law.  Some  denounced  it  as  a 
shameful  attempt  to  establish  a  permanent  provision  for  "  the 
sacerdotal  order."  Others  ridiculed  the  idea  of  disposing  of 
the  funds  before  the  land  was  sold.  Still  others  contended 
that  the  money  when  obtained  ought  to  be  spent  on  the  free 
schools,  or  given  to  Yale  College,  or  used  to  build  roads  and 
canals,  pay  the  State  debt,  or  further  the  interests  of  the 
farmer.  Even  the  most  conservative  admitted  that  the  law 
had  been  hastily  framed,  and  in  1795  the  General  Assembly 
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undid  tbe  work  of  179S^  ordered  that  the  money  to  he  deriTed 
from  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  Western  Reseire  should  be 
permanent  and  irreducible  fund;  stripped  the  church  societies 
or  parishes  of  all  **^  power  to  act  on  the  subject  of  schooling 
authorized  "  all  the  inhabitants  lining  within  the  liniits  of  the 
located  societies  who  by  law  have  or  may  have  the  right  to 
vote  in  town  meeting  "  to  assemble  annually  in  October,  bade 
them  organize  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  concerning 
education,  and  left  to  these  societies  the  free  use  of  their 
shares  of  the  interest  yielded  annually. 

A  few  months  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  the  com- 
niittee  in  whose  hands  its  execution  was  left  sold  the  land  for 
$1,200,000,  payable  in  five  years,  and  the  first  State  seb^xjl 
fund  in  our  history  was  created.  Interest  was  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate till  1709,  when  $60,000  was  distributed  on  the  busia 
of  polls  and  ratable  estates. 

From  1795  to  1800  the  trust  was  managed  by  the  nien 
who  sold  the  land;  but  in  1800  the  care  of  it  was  assigned 
to  a  commission  of  four,  who  seem  to  have  been  both  unfit 
and  negligent.  The  investments  were  bad,  the  interest  wad 
not  collected,  and  the  whole  fund  threatened  with  e-xtinc- 
tion,  when  the  commission  w^as  abolished,  and  James  Hill- 
house  called  from  the  United  States  Senate  to  assume  the 
duty  of  "  eomniissioner  of  the  school  fund/'  By  hini  it  wai 
finely  administered.  Old  debts  duo  from  the  original  pur- 
chasers of  the  land  w^ere  recovered,  overdue  interegt  col- 
lected, good  securities  substituted  for  bad,  the  principHl  raised 
in  fifteen  years  to  $1,719,000,  and  more  than  three  quarters 
of  a  million  dollai*s  divided  among  the  societies^  Edncn- 
tion,  however,  steadily  declined.  Now  that  the  inainte' 
nance  of  high-schools  was  not  obligatory,  thpy  were  no  longer 
founded.  The  steady  increase  of  the  principal  and  the  krj?e 
dividends,  averaging  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  made  ilie 
people  less  and  less  inclined  to  tax  themselves,  and  more 
and  more  disposed  to  depend  on  the  annual  distribution  and 
the  State  allowance  of  two  dollars  on  every  one  thotisan»l 
raised  by  taxation.  But  in  1820,  when  the  income  of  the 
school  fund  reached  sixty-two  thousand  dollars,  the  State 
abolished  the  annual  allowance  from  its  treasury,  and  ti« 
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dividend  became  practically  the  sole  means  of  support.  Then 
the  school  system  went  down  rapidly,  till  it  became  little  more 
than  a  nimiber  of  commonplace  district  schools  held  for  a 
few  weeks  in  summer  and  a  few  in  winter  in  wretched  school- 
liouses,  taught  by  teachers  of  little  ability  and  destitute  of 
aids,  and  closed  when  the  money  obtained  from  the  State  was 
expended.* 

Between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  the  earliest  Com- 
monwealths to  attempt  the  free  education  of  the  people,  lay 
the  little  State  of  Rhode  Island,  where  as  yet,  save  in  Provi- 
dence, no  free-school  system  existed.  Town  records  do  indeed 
show  that  efforts  were  early  made  to  help  the  poor  to  educate 
their  children.  Newport,  in  1640,  set  apart  a  hundred  acres 
and  appropriated  the  income  "  for  a  school  for  encouragement 
of  the  poorer  sort  to  train  up  their  youth  in  learning."  Provi- 
dence, in  1663,  ordered  that  one  hundred  acres  of  upland  and 
six  acres  of  meadow,  or,  in  lieu  of  it,  eight  acres  of  lowland, 
should  be  laid  out,  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school, 
and  the  tract  called  "  the  school  lands  of  Providence."  Bris- 
tol, in  1682,  voted  that  parents  having  children  of  school  age 
should  pay  threepence  a  week  to  a  school-master,  and  that 
the  town  should  raise  enough  more  by  taxes  to  make  his 
salary  twenty-four  pounds  a  year.  Later  the  license  fees 
paid  by  keepers  of  inns  and  taverns  were  used  for  support  of 
the  town  school.  Kingston,  in  1696,  gave  land  to  Harvard 
for  the  education  of  youths  whose  parents  could  not  afford  to 
support  them.  Excellent  as  all  this  was,  the  aid  afforded  was 
small,  and  down  almost  to  the  Revolution  the  private  school 
seems  to  have  been  the  seat  of  education.  After  the  close  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  however,  the  people  of  Providence 
thought  seriously  of  founding  a  free-school  system,  and  went 
80  far  as  to  listen  to  reports  on  buildings  and  on  a  scheme  of 
management  for  four  schools.     But  the  voters  were  in  nowise 

*  The  history  of  education  in  Connecticut  is  fully  covered  by  History  of  Edu- 
cation in  Connecticut,  by  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  Bureau  of  Education  Circular  of 
Information,  No.  2, 1893.  Barnard's  History  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut. 
The  American  Journal  of  Education,  vol  iv.  The  American  Common  School  in 
^ew  England.  Key.  A.  D.  Mayo.  Educational  Report,  1894-95,  chap,  xxxix. 
ftcport  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  for  1876. 
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inclined  to  be  taxed  for  sucli  purpoaes,  and,  save  the  erection  of^ 
one  school-house  by  the  joint  action  of  the  town  and  privsit 
citizens,  nothing  was  done.  Xor  was  anything  done  till  ISOOj] 
w^hen  the  General  Assembly  placed  on  the  statute-book  tlifl 
first  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  free 
school  in  every  town  in  the  State.  Four  were  at  once  op 
ganized  at  Providence  and  opened  with  all  possible  sp 
But  elsewhere  the  law  was  bitterly  denounce.  When 
General  ABScmbly  met  again  instructions  from  to\vn  aft« 
to^^Ti  were  read  against  it,  and  in  1803  it  was  repealed*  De 
ing  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  wen^ 
on  educating  their  children  in  the  old  way;  but  at  last,  ill 
1828,  the  State  once  more  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  frt^i 
school  was  permanently  established,* 

New^  York,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  had  done  1*,^| 
in  the  cause  of  edxication  than  Rhode  Island*  There  we 
indeed,  private  schools,  some  parish  schools^  a  few  academie 
and  the  remains  of  King's  College;  but  no  common  schooll 
within  the  re^ch  of  the  great  mass  uf  the  people.  \Mia 
this  meant  to  a  State  whose  government  depended  for  it 
stability  on  the  intelligence  and  good  sense  of  the  dtizea 
was  fully  understood  by  Governor  Clinton*  Scarcely  a  montJ 
had  passes!  since  the  last  of  the  British  troojie  sailed  awtj 
from  Staten  Island,  The  effects  of  eight  years  of  warfa 
were  weighing  heavily  on  the  tax  payers,  who  w ere  in  no  i*ofl 
dition  to  bear  increased  expenses^  Yet  m  important  and  m^ 
pressing  did  the  matter  seem  that  the  Governor,  in  his  mr 
sage  to  the  Legislature  %vhen  it  assembled  in  the  half-mine 
city  of  New  York,  urged  it  to  provide  a  system  of  educatio 
worthy  of  the  State  and  tlie  emergency.  **  Neglect,"  said  li 
"  of  the  education  of  youth  is  among  the  evils  conacquent 
war.  Perhaps  there  is  scarce  anything  more  worthy  yow 
attention  than  the  revival  and  encouragement  of  seniinaric 
of  learning,"  The  response  of  the  Legislature  waa  the  creari*' 
of  '*  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,^ 
a  huge  and  cumbersome  body  of  perpetual  regents,  cotrnt] 


*  mslorr  of  Eigber  Edue«tion  in  Hbod«  IslAnd*    WUIiam  Howt  T^ 
Bureau  of  Edticiitloii  Circular  of  Information,  Ka  1,  1894. 
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•egents,  clerical  regents,  founder  regents,  and  regents  of  col- 
leges yet  to  be  created,  to  whose  care  was  confided  the  develop- 
ment of  an  educational  system  for  the  State,  But  the  work 
pras  not  done.  The  board  was  too  large,  the  members  too 
idely  scattered  to  attend,  and  it  quickly  fell  under  the  control 
rf  the  friends  of  the  old  ICing's  College,  now  reviTed  and  re- 
named Columbia.  The  old  college  had  been  a  distinctly  Eng* 
ish  institution,  controlled  by  the  Established  Church,  serving 
rivate  interests,  and  owing  no  educational  duty  to  the  colony, 
though  coming  to  it  time  and  again  for  help  when  its  treas- 
iiry  was  depleted  or  its  privileges  and  immunities  needed  to 
e  extended.  In  the  attempt  to  restore  this  old-time  condition 
nd  make  Columbia  the  educational  ruler,  the  interests  of  the 
tate  at  large  was  utterly  neglected,  a  strong  opposition  was 
ieveloped,  and  in  1787  the  law  of  1784  was  radically  altered 
nd  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  established  in 
auch  the  same  form  as  it  exists  to-day.  The  details  need  not 
Soncem  us;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  back  of  this  movement 
was  the  idea  of  a  system  of  education  for  the  people,  aided  by 
Ihe  State,  and  controlled  by  the  State  for  the  good  of  iu 
citizens. 

But  how  was  money  for  its  support  to  be  raised?  Taxa- 
on  was  impossible.  Kesort  was  therefore  had  to  public 
ands  and  lotteries,  and  in  1780  the  Legislature  ordered  the 
rarreyor-general  to  set  apart  certain  lots  in  each  township 
pithin  the  military  district  and  reserve  them  for  the  use  of 
hurches  and  schools.  The  help  thus  afforded  settlers,  who 
irere  already  pouring  into  central  New  York  and  pushing 
p  the  Mohawk  Valley,  was  indeed  considerable,  but  towns 
slsewhere  derived  no  benefit.  They  were  yet  to  be  provided 
for,  and  in  their  liehalf,  and  as  an  experiment,  a  temporary 
hool  fund  %vas  created  in  1795,  For  five  years  to  come  the 
tate  pledged  itself  to  distribute  fifty  thousand  dollars  an- 
ually  among  the  towns  on  the  basis  of  population,  and  bade 
e  supervisors  of  each  county  raise,  by  taxation,  in  each 
wn  a  sum  one  half  that  it  received  from  the  State.  With  the 
loney  so  provided  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  schools,  in  which 
-six  thousand  children  were  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
thmetic,  were  opened  in  sixteen  of  the  twenty-three  coimties 
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before  1799,     As  the  five-year  limit  was  then  fast  expirinj 
with  no  prospect  of  renewal,  a  lottery  was  chartered  to^ 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  four  drawings. 

By  this  time  the  sehool  system  had  utterly  collap^ecf^TS 
Clinton,  the  steady  friend  and  unflinching  advocate  of  frtt 
education  for  the  people,  once  more  appealed  to  the 
lature,  **  The  system  of  common  schools,"  said  he,  **'  hav 
been  discontinued  and  the  advantage  to  morals,  religion,  Iil| 
erty,  and  good  government  arising  from  the  general  diflftisi<l 
of  knowledge  being  universally  admitted,  permit  me  to  recoil 
mend  this  subject  to  your  deliberate  attention.  The  failurri 
one  experiment  for  the  attainment  of  an  important  obje 
ought  not  to  discourage  other  attempts*'*  But  failure  did  * 
courage  other  attempts,  and  though  Clinton  returnetl  to  tl^ 
subject  year  after  year  till  he  ceased  to  be  Governor,  and  thou 
his  successor  took  up  the  good  work  where  he  laid  it  daw 
every  appeal  went  unheeded  till  1805.  In  that  year  Gover 
Morgan  Lewis  urged  the  Legislature  to  set  apart  the  Stai 
lands  as  a  sehool  fund,  give  the  management  of  the  fund  to  tl 
Regents  of  the  University,  authorize  them  to  mark  out  scho 
districts,  appoint  trustees,  and  levy  taxes  when  needed  to  ta^ 
plement  the  fund.  The  plan  was  far  too  radical  for  the  id« 
of  the  time.  Nevertheless  the  Legislature  made  bold  to 
one  step,  and  ordered  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  vac 
land  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested  till  the  annual 
terest  should  amount  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  when  it 
be  used  for  the  support  of  free  schools. 

Meanwhile  a  band  of  public-spirited  men  in  New 
city,  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of  educating  the  hd 
of  children  growing  up  as  outcasts  in  the  slums,  and  weary  < 
waiting  for  the  State  to  act,  formed  a  society  and  applied  (i 
a  charter.  '*  Your  memorialists,"  they  assured  the  h 
lature,  "  have  seen  vnth  painful  anxiety  the  many  evife  wliid 
have  arisen  from  the  neglected  education  of  the  children  ' 
the  poor/'  Especially  deplorable  was  the  condition  of  «a<i 
as  did  not  belong  to  any  church  and  were  not  provided  fori 
any  religious  organization.  Cared  for  by  no  one,  neglet^ted ' 
parents  Tvho  were  too  indifferent,  too  intemperate,  or  too  i^ 
to  even  aeek  to  give  them  an  education,  they  were  growing  i 
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in  the  densest  ignorance,  a  prey  to  every  vice.  That  some- 
thing might  be  done  to  save  these  unfortunate  little  ones  it 
seemed  expedient  to  establish  free  schools  in  the  city  for  their 
education,  and  for  this  laudable  purpose  the  petitioners  asked 
to  be  incorporated.  The  prayer  was  willingly  granted,  and 
in  1805  "  The  Society  for  Establishing  a  Free  School  in  the 
City  of  New  York  for  the  Education  of  such  Poor  Children 
as  do  not  belong  to  or  are  not  provided  for  by  any  Religious 
Society  "  was  created. 

An  appeal  was  next  made  to  the  public,  with  such  success 
that  it  soon  became  necessary  to  decide  on  some  scheme  of 
education,  and,  after  due  consideration,  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Lancastrian  method  was  adopted  and  put  in  operation 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  Joseph  Lancaster  was  bom 
in  London  in  1778  of  well-to-do  parents.  By  nature  he  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  men  whose  mission  it  is  to  labor  unre- 
quited for  the  welfare  of  their  fellows.  For  one  so  consti- 
tuted no  better  field  existed  than  that  afforded  by  the  great 
city  of  London.  The  misery,  vice,  and  crime  fostered  by  ig- 
norance that  was  itself  the  product  of  abject  poverty  deeply 
affected  him,  and,  prompted  by  a  strong  love  of  children,  he 
opened  a  free  school  in  his  father's  house  for  the  instruction  of 
those  whose  parents  could  not  pay  the  cost  of  education.  Suc- 
cess with  a  few  attracted  others  and  still  others,  till  the  little 
room  became  too  small  and  a  school-house  was  built,  in  which, 
it  is  said,  as  many  as  a  thousand  boys  and  girls  were  often 
gathered. 

Increase  in  numbers  of  scholars  made  necessary  an  increase 
in  the  teaching  force;  but  to  employ  many  teachers  was  beyond 
the  limited  means  of  Lancaster,  who  therefore  met  the  need  by 
an  expedient  which  at  once  became  the  peculiarity  of  his  sys- 
tem. Selecting  the  brightest  of  the  advanced  pupils,  he  made 
them  monitors  and  sent  them  to  teach  little  classes  of  younger 
children  the  rudiments  of  such  knowledge  as  they  had  ac- 
([uired. 

In  later  years,  when  Lancastrian  schools  were  high  in  pub- 
lic favor  a  hot  dispute  was  waged  over  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  "  monitorial  or  pupil-teacher  system."  The  faults  were 
many;  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  Lancaster  sue- 
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ceeded  in  deeply  interesting  in  the  cause  of  popular  educfltifl 
large  numbers  of  men  to  whom  no  other  system  appealed; 
he  provided  a  way  of  doing  the  greatest  amount  of  good  it 
the  least  expense,  and  that  he  gave  an  impetus  to  the  movemeDt 
in  behaLf  of  the  public  schools  at  the  very  moment  an  im- 
petus was  most  needed. 

Such  was  the  experience  of  the  society  at  New  York,  The 
work  done  was  manifestly  good;  the  Legislature,  the  city,  and 
the  people  helped  it  on,  and  in  1808  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  Free-School  Society  of  New  York,  and  its  doors  opened 
to  all  children  who  were  proper  objects  of  free  education. 

While  the  State  fund  was  slowly  growing  the  LegisLatare 
bade  the  Governor  appoint  five  commissioners  to  plan  a  gen- 
eral system  of  State  schools,  and  from  them  came  a  report 
which  led  to  the  law  of  1812.  Electors  in  each  town  woH 
authorized  to  choose  three  commissioners  to  mark  out  a^ 
many  school-districts  as  seemed  proper.  The  voters  of  e«cb 
district  were  then  to  elect  three  trustees  to  manage  the  locil 
school,  which  was  to  be  supported  by  the  State  and  the  people 
for  each  town  was  required  to  raise  as  much  money  by 
ation  as  it  received  from  the  literary  fund.  At  the  head 
the  system  was  placed  a  Superintendent  of  Education. 
the  office  thus  created  Gideon  Ilawley  was  appointed,  and  < 
him,  in  1813,  fell  the  duty  of  putting  the  system  in  operatio 
The  task  was  a  hard  one,  for  town  after  town  refused  to  * 
itself,  lost  its  share  of  the  State  fund  by  so  doing,  and  failed  1 
establish  a  free  school.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Super 
tendent  the  (ax  was  therefore  made  compulsory.  Tli* 
attended  his  efforts,  and  when,  in  1821,  the  office  of  H 

perintendent  was  abolished  and  the  free  schools  placed  unJ<| 
the  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  three  hundred  thou«in 
children  were  receiWng  instruction  in  six  thousand  thrtM?  huB 
dred  school-districts,  at  an  annual  cost  of  two  hundred  tbo 
sand  dollars.* 

In  New  Jersey  there  were  no  common  BchooU.     The 


*  The  Americmn  OomTDoii  Scliool  In  New  Torlc,  Now  3er§ej,  tii4  Fewi*|1» 
during  the  first  Hmlf  Century  of  the  Republic.  Rev.  A.  D.  M*to.  Report*  < 
iniMioner  of  EducfttJon^  1895-*9e»  ebap,  vi.    tTnireraity  of  the  BUf  of  Keif  Telt" 

Bidney  Sherwood. 
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were  private  schools  of  various  grades  and  parochial  schook 
maintained  by  the  several  religious  bodies.  There  was  a  school 
fnnd  created  in  1816  and  enlarged  in  1817;  there  was  on  the 
itatute-book  a  law  authorizing  the  towns  to  tax  themselves  for 
the  tuition  of  children  of  paupers  and  poor  parents,  but  no 
system  of  schools  open  alike  to  the  children  of  rich  and  poor 
prithout  charge  and  supported  hy  the  public  treasury. 

Delaware  was  equally  backward,  TherCj  too,  were  pri- 
rate  and  denominational  schools,  and  there,  as  elsewhere,  in 
colonial  times  laws  were  occasionally  enacted  which  may  be 
construed  into  State  aid  to  education.  Nevertheless  the  first 
egislation  in  behalf  of  popular  instruction  was  a  law  charg- 
mg  the  State  Treasurer  to  set  apart  all  moneys  accruing  from 
narriage  and  tavern  licenses  for  twenty  years  to  come,  and  such 
lonations,  gifts,  and  bequests  as  might  be  received  from  in- 
lividuals,  as  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools, 
6.  little  later  the  law  was  continued  till  1820;  but  twenty-one 
rears  passed  away  before  the  first  draft  was  made  on  the  fund 
tnd  a  thousand  dollars  given  each  of  the  three  counties  to  be 
ised  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  poor  parents  in  reading, 
mting,  and  arithmetic*  The  limitation  to  one  class  in  the 
community  defeated  the  purpose  sought.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
>eople  the  money  was  no  better  than  an  appropriation  for  the 
relief  of  paupers,  and  neither  the  law  of  1817  nor  a  modifica- 
ion  of  it  in  1821  ever  met  with  popular  favor.  Not  till  1829 
iras  the  common  school  really  established  in  Delaware. 

Pennsylvania,  too,  was  very  slow  beginning  her  system. 
IcT  Constitution  of  1770  did  indeed  enjoin  it  on  the  Legisla- 
wre  to  establish  in  every  county  a  school  for  what  it  termed 
iie  correct  education  of  youth  and  provide  for  the  masters 
mcb  pay  as  might  enable  them  to  "  instruct  youth  at  low 
irices*"  But  in  the  stormy  days  of  the  Revolution  and  during 
he  years  of  distress  that  immediately  followed,  the  injunc- 
ion  went  unheeded.  So,  too,  the  Constitution  of  1790,  which 
Replaced  that  of  1776,  bade  the  Legislature  establish  schools 
hroughout  the  State  "  in  such  manner  that  the  poor  shall  be 
mught  gratis,"  But  this  also  was  disregarded  for  twelve 
ears,  and  not  till  1802  was  the  first  step  taken  toward  its  exe* 
lution.    Then  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  every  county  were 
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commanded  to  find  out  tLe  names  of  all  persons  unable  to  eii 
cate  their  offspring,  notify  them  that  their  boys  and  gi 
might  be  sent  to  school  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and 
pay  the  cost  with  money  collected  as  the  poor  rates. 

The  law  was  regarded  as  a  bold  and  hazardous  exporiinenl 
and  was  to  expire  in  a  little  more  than  three  years;  but 
that  day  came  an  amendment  was  necessary*     T»::    * 
seems,  were  not  always  willing  to  admit  into  their  scli  d 

dren  they  regarded  as  paupers.     Another  law,  therefore, 
it  obligatory  on  all  school-masters  and  school-mistresses 
taught  reading  and  WTiting  in  the  English  or  German 
guage  and  arithmetic  to  receive  any  child  sent  by  the  ov< 
seers  of  the  poor  or  recommended  by  a  justice  of  the  pei 
and  two  freeholders. 

The  purpose  of  these  laws  was  most  praiseworthy.     They 
fell,  indeed,  far  short  of  establishing  a  free-school  system,  vi 
they  were  steps  in  the  right  direction,  and,  had  the  peo[) 
been  so  disposed,  might  have  been  productive  of  some 
Most  happily  they  were  not  so  disposed.    The  law  of  1802  w 
undemocratic  J  it  set  off  the  children  of  the  rich  from  th 
children  of  the  poor,  invited  the  parents  of  the  latter  to  coi 
forward,  make  a  public  confession  of  pauperism,  and  aak  thi 
their  boys  and  girls  be  sent  at  State  expense  to  some  sch 
to  become  the  object  of  contempt  by  both  teacher  and  sch* 
ars.     In  1804  the  people  of  Northampton  County  thercf<ii 
petitioned  the  Legislature  to  establish  separate  schools  for  t! 
poor,  to  %vhich  their  children  could  go  without  question 
committee  having  the  petition  in  charge  reported  that  in  tbdl 
opinion  the  children  of  all  citizens  ought  to  be  taught  at  pnhlu 
expense,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  invidious  distinction  of  rii 
and  poor,  that  the  pay  schools  were  wretchedly  conda 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  teachers  were  utterly  ignorant  of 
language  in  which  they  taught,  that  to  acquire  any  degree 
useful  knowledge  in  such  institutions  required  an  immc 
waste  of  time,  and  that,  considering  these  facta,  it  wia 
wonder  so  few  of  the  poor  had  made  use  of  the  opportunit] 
to  educate  their  children  without  cost. 

The  committee  went  so  far  as  to  outline  a  plan  for  i  ivir 
tern  of  free  district-schools  maintained  by  the  State  and  open 
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to  all  children  under  fourteen.  But  the  report  was  promptly 
laid  on  the  table,  and,  in  spite  of  appeals  from  the  governors 
end  the  efforts  of  the  reformers,  the  old  method  was  contin- 
ued for  twenty  years. 

Meantime  the  people  took  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  opened  Sunday-schools,  established  the  Society  for  the 
Free  Instruction  of  Female  ChildreUj  the  Aimwell  School 
Association,  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Establishment 
and  Support  of  Charity  Schools,  the  Philadelphia  Union,  the 
Philadelphia  Friends*  Association  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,  and  put  in  operation  mimbera  of  schools  for  white 
children  and  black.  The  object  lesson  thus  given  was  not 
wasted,  and  in  1812  the  Legislature  was  persuaded  to  authorize 
the  county  coraraissioners  to  establish  public  schools  in  such 
manner  as  the  city  council  should  approve.  This  too  failed, 
and  in  1818  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  was  made  the 
first  school-district  of  Pennsylvania  and  empowered  to  found 
free  schools  on  the  Lancastrian  system  for  the  education  of 
children  of  indigent  parents,  Joseph  I^ncaster  was  at  once 
Bent  for,  and  within  a  year  thirteen  schools,  with  three  thou- 
sand pupils,  were  in  full  operation.  Later  other  school-dis- 
tricts on  the  same  plan  were  established  at  Pittsburg  and 
Lancaster, 

The  history  of  the  Lancastrian  schcols  in  Philadelphia,  as 
Bet  forth  in  the  yearly  reports  of  the  commissioners,  is  full 
of  interest.  The  time  of  their  establishment  was  one  of  great 
commercial  and  industrial  depression,  of  hard  times  all  over 
the  Union,  Years  afterward  those  who  passed  the  dismal 
-period  1816-1820  used  to  speak  of  it  as  "  eighteen  hundred 
and  starve  to  death,"  As  no  one  w*ould  take  an  apprentice, 
U0  manufacturing  establishment  employ  a  young  boy  or  girl, 
Bweiits  of  the  better  class  of  working  people  gladly  seized 
^he  chance  to  give  their  children  an  education,  and  by  1820 
more  than  five  thousand  pupils  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Philadelphia.*  But  with  1820  came  better 
limes.     Business  was  resumed,  manufactures  were  springing 


•  Third  Annual  Re|>ort  of  the  Ccntrollert  of  the  Public  ScbociU  of  the  Firt^ 
ol  District  of  the  State  of  PemiBjlvaniA,  1821,  p,  4, 
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itp,  t  demsLud  for  child  laborers  increased,  ftttendance  fell  off 
rapidly,  and  in  1821  leee  than  three  thousand  boys  and  girk 
were  in  the  achofilft,  and  the  controllers  called  loudly  for  lep§- 
lative  action.  ^*  If/'  said  they,  "  the  employment  of  yuoth  in 
tbo  manufacturing  establtahments  be  not  accompanied  with 
duo  attention  to  their  mental  and  physical  health  and  improve- 
iiir*nt^  they  will  grow  up  unfit  to  discharge  the  duties  of  social 
life,  and  from  bodily  infirmities  and  vicious  habits  become 
hnr(l(*nH  on  the  coramunity.  Employment  of  children  in  fae- 
Uivien  should  be  stopped  until  they  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  rudiments  of  an  education  in  the  public  schook** 
In  IH2:i  the  attendance  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  less  than 
in  1821,  and  in  1823  was  less  than  half  what  it  had  been  in 
1820. 

"  Of  iho  cliildren  who  have  entered  the  schools,  many," 
taid  the  controllers,  **have  been  taken  away  because  of  tlie  high 
wages,  which  vary  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
a  week,  according  to  the  demand  for  labor  by  the  manufac- 
turers*  The  rising  generation  may  thus  sustain  irretrievable 
\m»  in  the  abandonment  of  means  for  acquiring  useful  learn 
ing.  Kniployors  of  large  numbers  of  young  persons  in  manu- 
factories should  be  made  to  give  them  a  useful  education,  andj 
care  for  their  health  and  morals.  Something  should  also 
done  to  rid  the  streets  and  wharves  of  the  little  children,  wlio 
m  beggars  and  petty  depreilators  wander  about  in  mndi 
of  a  pittance  for  the  support  of  idle  and  worthless  pu^^ta. 
An  attempt  to  reach  these  children  was  made  by  aaaodilioiii 
of  charitable  persons,  and  infant  schools  were  opened.  But 
five  years  passeil  before  the  controUere  were  authorized  t» 
establish  like  institutions  as  part  of  the  publie-echool  stsUsbi. 

In  the  loincastrian  schools  children  were  taught  the  alpkf 
bet,  spelling,  reaiUng,  arithmetic,  and,  when  advanced  elKlQgl^ 
writing  on  slates  and,  finally^  on  paper.  To  this 
education  in  the  case  of  the  girls  was  added  knittioi^^ 
ncfnilework,  plaiting  of  straw,  and  sewing  <m  can 
to  l$d3  none  but  white  cfaildr^  were  received;  bitl  m  dil 
year  the  eonUollers  grew  bold  and  opened  a  negro  adiool^  and 
ware  aitoiiislied  at  tlie  hrge  attendance  and  cqiacity  of  tka 
eckolank    Their  ajxilogy  for  thia  daring  act  throws  wm  a  Gttii 
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light  on  the  status  of  the  free  negro.  *'  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant acts  of  the  controllers/'  they  say,  **  since  the  last  an- 
nual report,  is  the  opening  of  a  school  for  colored  children." 
As  this  was  to  be  the  first  instance  within  the  district  of  the 
extension  of  the  law  to  *'  this  friendless  and  degraded  por- 
tion of  society,  it  became  the  controllers  to  examine  the  ground 
hich  they  were  about  to  occupy/'  Legal  advice  was  there- 
fore sought,  and  under  the  assurance  that  the  practice  was 
]Banetioned  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  was  not  forbidden  by 
Constitution,  and  was  quite  within  the  limits  of  the  school 
^,  the  controllers  ventured  to  make  the  experiment,  trusting 
ihat  the  expediency  of  the  act  would  not  be  questioned  by  the 
public. 

Outside  of  Philadelphiaj  Lancaster,  and  Pittsburg  the  old 
fiystem  was  in  use,  growing  worse  and  worse  each  year.  A 
ittee  appointed  by  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  in 
2  to  report  on  the  state  of  education  dccdared  that  the  law 
iof  1809  was  not  enforced  in  some  counties  and  was  much 
abused  in  others;  that  here  the  people  were  paying  for  the 
echooling  of  children  whose  names  were  on  the  registers  but 
whose  faces  had  never  been  seen  in  any  school-house;  that  there 
the  gross  neglect  and  incompetency  of  the  teacher  defeated 
the  purpose  of  the  law;  that  elsewhere  children  were  being 
sent  to  schools  they  were  not  fitted  to  attend;  that  it  was  no- 
l)ody'8  business  to  correct  these  evils,  and  that  nobody  could 
tell  positively  whether  pupils  anywhere  were  so  much  as 
taught  their  letters.  In  1824  reform  was  once  more  at- 
tempted,  the  law  of  1809  was  repealed,  and  all  communities 
were  authorized,  if  they  wished,  to  establish  free  schools 
lopen  to  all  children  and  supported  by  taxation.  But  be- 
fore the  law  could  go  into  effect  such  a  storm  of  opposition 
pwas  aroused  that  in  1826  it  was  repealed,  the  old  one  of 
1809  was  re-enacted,  and  the  old  order  of  things  continued  for 
t  years  longer.  Once,  in  1829,  the  workingmen  in  Phila- 
UnB,  endeavored  to  break  it  down,  held  a  mass  meeting,  and 
hose  a  committee  to  report  on  the  educational  methods  in 
ennsylvania  and  suggest  a  remedy.  With  the  exception  of 
;he  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Lancaster  and  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia  they  found  the  educational  system  in  shocking 
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condition.     The  elementajy  schooU  were  irresponsible  institTi-* 
tiona,  owned  by  indi^-idiiak,  sometimea  destitute  of  all  moral 
character,  often  grossly  ignorant,  and  always  carried  on  solely 
with  a  view  to  private  gain.     In  some  parts  of  the  State  ihertj 
were  none  even  of  this  sort^  and  there  ignorance  and  its  at 
tendants  \ice  and  crime  held  full  sway*     The  defects  of  tbfl 
law  of  1809  were  thus  made  worse  by  local  conditions.    Some 
times  the  provisions  could  not  be  enforced,  for  there  wert^  no 
schools.    Sometimes  to  enforce  them  was  but  to  put  childreB 
under  the  influence  of  an  ignorant,   brutal^   and  immora 
teacher.    Instances  were  not  wanting  where  the  fuiids  appro 
priated  were  embezzled  or  ignorantly  misapplied  or  ciilpabtf  I 
neglected.     Time  and  again,  in  order  to  save  a  few  dollars 
county  commissioners  had   deliberately  selected   the   most 
worthless  schools,  because  they  were  the  cheapest,  and  made 
them  the  only  ones  open  to  the  poor. 

Back  of  the  whole  system  lay  one  radical  defect  The 
ruling  idea  was  pauperism.  State  aid  was  confined  exclui 
eively  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  Many  a  one  in  cot 
quence  went  without  an  education  because  the  parents  were  tc 
self-respecting  to  make  their  offspring  an  object  of  public  cba 
ity,  or  of  such  standing  in  the  community  that  they  would 
not  take  the  benefit  of  a  poor  law.  The  remedy  suggfsted  hj 
the  workingmen  was  "  a  system  of  universal  free  and  eqt 
public  education  "  * — in  a  word,  the  common  school  of  to-dayi 

What  was  true  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  was  equaUl 
true  of  Maryland.  There  in  every  county  was  at  least  oo 
academy  aided  by  the  State,  and  in  return  giving  free  instnic 
tion  to  a  certain  number  of  pupils.  There,  too,  were  innumpr 
able  pay  schools,  taught  sometimes  by  men  of  character,  ba^ 
more  generally  by  vagrant  school-masters,  redemptioners, 
indentured  servants.  There,  too,  in  Baltimore  were  all  sor 
of  religious  and  benevolent  asaociations  for  the  education 
hoys  and  girls.  There  were  the  Female  Humane  AFsociatic 
Charity  School;  the  Male  Free  School,  maintained  by  th^ 
irpthodists;  the   Roman    Catholic   Free   School;  the   echc 

*  A  Report  on  the  State  of  Bdoofttioa  in  FeniUTlviiitA,  •ooorapnaM  vitti  |« 

bilf»,  for  the  «ttiiblishinpnt  of  a  iFencral  fly^tetn  of  public  instractloo,  ttc^  i 
by  a  towo  mectiog  of  workingaiea,  July  11,  1830. 
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founded  by  the  Carpenters^  Humane  Society;  St.  Peter's 
School;  and  ancitUer  far  poor  girls  conducted  by  the  Benevo- 
lent Society  of  the  City  and  County  of  Baltimore.  But  not 
till  1812  did  tbe  State  begin  tlie  foundation  of  a  system  of 
coimty  primary  schools  for  the  education  of  poor  children  by 
taxing  the  capital  stock  of  each  State  bank^  and  setting  apart 
the  proceeds  as  a  literary  fund.  In  1816  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  for  five  years  was  ordered  to  be  raised  by  lotteries, 
and  the  money  added  to  the  fund^  and  the  levy  courts  of  five 
counties  bidden  to  appoint  seven  trustees*  charge  them  with 
the  education  of  poor  children  in  each  election  district,  and 
assess  a  property  tax  of  twelve  dollars  for  each  child  they 
might  assign  to  any  school.  In  1819  the  Governor  laid  be- 
fore the  Legislature  a  plan  for  raising  money  without  taxa- 
tion, and  urged  that  an  application  should  be  made  at  once 
to  Congress  for  a  share  of  the  public  lands. 

Federal  aid  to  education  began  with  the  passage  of  the 
great  land  ordinance  of  1785,  w^hich  reserved  every  sLxteenth 
section  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within  the  town- 
ship. Not  a  word  was  said  as  to  who  should  establish  them, 
or  of  what  kind  or  grade  they  should  be.  The  laud  was  set 
apart  and  reserved  and  nothing  more.  So,  again,  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787 — ^the  famous  ordinance  for  the  establishment 
of  government  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio — one  article  declared  that  religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge  hemg  necessary  to  good  government 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  edu- 
cation should  forever  be  encouraged,  and,  obedient  to  this  in- 
junction, the  Continental  Congress  ten  days  later  ordained 
that  the  sixteenth  section  should  be  given  perpetually  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  public  schools.  But  not  an  acre  was 
actually  given  till  tbe  organization  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in 
1802,  Then,  as  one  of  three  considerations  offered  by  Con- 
press  in  return  for  the  exemption  from  State  taxation,  for 
five  years  from  the  date  of  sale,  of  land  sold  by  the  United 
States  within  Ohio,  it  was  promised  that  the  sixteenth  section 
Bhould  be  granted  to  the  inhal>itants  of  each  township  for  the 
use  of  schools.  Ohio  accepted  the  conditions,  and  the  next 
year  Congress  vested  the  title  to  all  such  sections  in  the  Legia- 
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ktnre  of  Ohio  in  trust  for  the  use  of  schools^  and  for  no  otlier 
use,  intent,  or  purpose  whatever.  But  Congress,  not  oontent 
with  this,  gave  two  entire  townships  to  be  used  by  the  Legb- 
lature  for  the  purposes  of  a  university. 

What  was  done  for  Ohio  was  done  for  Indiana,  Ulinoie, 
Alabama,  and  Missif^ppL  Louisiana  over  and  above  her 
grant  had  received  an  additional  township  of  23,040  acres; 
Connecticut  another  for  the  benefit  of  her  Asylum  for  Deal 
and  Dumb;  and  Tennessee  one  hundred  thousand  acres  for 
two  colleges,  and  a  like  quantity  for  the  founding  of  one 
academy  in  each  county.  As  a  result  of  this  wise  and  liberti 
policy,  great  tracts  had  been  ceded  to  the  Western  Stat^ 
before  1820,  and  it  was  these  cessions  which  suggested  to  the 
Governor  of  ilaryland  the  idea  of  demanding  from  the  Gov* 
emments  similar  grants  to  the  old  States. 

The  committee  to  which  his  remarks  were  sent  rep03 
favorably  in  1821.  The  public  lands  of  the  United  Stata^ 
the  report  said,  whether  acquired  by  conquest  or  by  c^eion, 
by  treaty  or  by  purchase,  had  been  secured  by  the  eoi 
effort  or  paid  for  by  the  common  treasure  of  all  the  Sta 
were  therefore  the  conunon  property  of  all,  and  ought  not  to 
be  used  for  the  benefits  of  any  particular  set  of  States  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others.  Yet  the  domain  was  constantly  m 
used,  for  never  had  a  State  (save  Tennessee)  or  a  Territory 
been  carved  out  of  it,  but  one  thirty-sixth  part  was  reserved 
for  the  use  of  schools.  Grants,  moreover,  had  been  made  to 
Western  States  for  universities,  collies,  and  academies,  till  in 
the  course  of  a  generation  the  Government  had  parted,  or 
was  pledged  by  precedent  to  part,  with  fifteen  million  acres* 
Not  a  foot  of  this  magnificent  tract,  larger  than  the  State  of 
Ohio,  belonged  or  ever  would  belong  to  any  State  east  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  though  some  of  them  gave  much  of  the 
land  in  question  and  all  contributed  to  the  fund  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
was  unfair  and  unjust.  It  was  using  lands  for  State,  not 
national  purposes.  It  was  converting  the  common  property 
of  the  Union  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  small  section. 

Maryland  propo^,  therefore,  to  Congress  and  to  her  m- 
ters  that  the  Atlantic  States,*  which  had  never  received  land 
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to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  educatioDy  should  be  given  tracts 
corresponding  to  those  already  granted  or  pledged  to  the  States 
beyond  the  mountains. 

In  Congress  the  proposition  met  with  small  favor.  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana 
(Missouri  was  not  yet  admitted)  said  a  committee  to  whom 
the  matter  was  referred  have  received  the  sixteenth  section 
of  each  surveyed  township  for  schools,  and  two  townships  in 
addition  for  colleges  and  academies;  Tennessee  has  been  al- 
lotted two  hundred  thousand  acres  for  universities  and  acad- 
emies; and  Connecticut  one  whole  township  in  aid  of  her  Asy- 
lum for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Land  so  disposed  of  is  not  sub- 
ject to  taxation  by  the  State  in  %vhich  it  lies.  If,  therefore, 
this  policy  be  extended  to  the  old  States  a  large  part  of  the 
soil  of  the  new  will  be  taken  up  w4th  donation  tracts,  which 
cannot  be  taxed  or  settled  without  the  consent  of  the  sover- 
eignties that  own  them.  A  far  wiser  course  would  be  to  set 
apart  a  certain  percentage  of  tlie  money  derived  from  land 
sales,  distribute  it  among  the  old  States  according  to  popula- 
tion, and  subject  the  land  when  sold  to  taxation  by  the  States 
or  Territories  in  which  it  happened  to  be. 

The  States,  on  the  other  hand,  were  divided  in  opinion. 
All  in  New  England  save  Massachusetta,  and  all  in  the  middle 
section  save  New  York,  together  with  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Kentucky,  heartily  approved.  Massachusetta  dis- 
sented because,  in  her  opinion,  the  public  lands  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States,  and  no  State  may  claim  a  share 
of  them,  and  because  the  reservation  of  townships  and  sections 
for  the  support  of  schools  are  not  donations  to  the  State  ^rithin 
w^hose  limits  they  happened  to  be,  and  no  other,  therefore,  ia 
entitled  to  demand  an  equivalent. 

Failing  to  secure  congressional  aid,  Maryland  fell  back  on 
her  own  resources,  and  in  1825  adopted  a  system  of  district 
schools  which  each  county  was  at  liberty  to  adopt  or  reject. 
The  people  at  their  own  cost  were  to  buy  the  sites,  put  up 
the  school'buildings,  and  supply  fuel,  books,  and  stationery. 
The  State  was  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  But  so 
etroTig  was  the  prejudice  against  taxation  for  school  purposes 
that   six   counties   rejected   the   system.      Thirteen,   indeed, 
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adopted  it,  but  not  one  ever  put  it  fully  iiita  opcranoD^ 
when,  in  1828,  the  Governor  declared  the  plan  a  failure, 
office  of  State  Superintendent  was  abolished. 

In  Virginia  the  history  of  popular  education,  with 
of  many  another  movement  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  man, 
goes  back  to  Thomas  Jefferson.     To  his  labors  Virginia 
the  abolition  of  prLmogeniture,  the  abolition  of  entail  of  pro] 
erty,  the  divorce  of  Church  and  state^  and  the  establishmeui 
of  religious  liberty,  and  had  bis  efforts  been  attended  with 
like  success  she  wT>uld  have  owed  to  bira  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery and  the  establishment  of  the  common  school.     As  early 
1779,  while  the  country  was  still  distracted  by  the  Revolatio' 
Jefferson  had  laid  before  the  House  of  Burgesses  a  «         ' 
and  characteristic  plan  of  universal  education.     The  i 
he  urged,  should  be  cut  into  sections  five  or  six  miles  squai 
called  hundreds^  in  each  of  which  there  should  be  a  f r^        '     \] 
for  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  supp*  i 
the  people  and  open  to  all  children.     Once  a  year  a  "  visitor 
should  pick  from  each  school  the  brightest  lx>y  whose  paren 
were  too  poor  to  continue  his  education,  and  send  him  to  one 
twenty  grammar-schools  to  be  founded  and  scattered  over  the 
State.     From  the  batch  thus  sent  annually  to  each  graimna] 
school  one  scholar  was  to  be  choscm  at  the  end  of  a  year  I 
go  on  with  his  studies  and  the  rest  dismissed.     Six  years  kti 
the  lads  thus  selected  were  to  be  again  sifted,  one  half  dro; 
and  one  half  sent  for  three  years  to  William  and  Mary  Collej 

Unhappily,  the  ruling  class  in  Virginia  was  not  at  all  di 
posed  to  be  taxed  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  jntoi 
w^hites,  and  the  plan  was  accorded  no  serious  consideration  for 
seventeen  years.  By  that  time  the  rising  tide  of  demoeracyj 
had  reached  even  Virginia,  and  in  17DC  it  was  ordained  that  t 
majority  of  the  justices  of  any  county,  if  they  saw  tit.  uii|rht 
establish  schools  to  be  maintiiined  by  taxation.  But  they  did 
not  see  fit  so  to  do,  and  when  the  half  century  of  indefiendenoe 
closed  Virginia  was  still  educating  her  children  in  the  oU 
way — ^in  ^*  field  schools,"  by  the  clexgy,  in  academies,  and  ia 
such  colleges  as  then  existed  at  home  or  in  her  sister  Statm 

So  was  it  in  North  Carolina.     She  too,  like  Virginia,  baJ 
her  State  university,  graduating  four  or  five  students  each 
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year,  and,  scattered  over  the  counties,  male  academies  and 
charity  schools,  and  female  academies  supported  by  female 
benevolent  societie^s,  female  charitable  societies,  female  or- 
phan societies,  aided  to  a  small  degree  by  the  State,  Towns 
in  which  the  schools  were  might  grant  the  use  of  the  common 
as  a  building  site;  money  might  be  raised  by  lotteries;  teach- 
ers and  scholars  were  often  exempt  from  military  duty;  but 
as  yet  no  common  free  school  existed. 

To  the  great  educational  movement  which  spread  over  our 
country  after  1800  Xorth  Carolina  was  indeed  responsive. 
Governor  after  governor  appealed  to  the  Legislature  to  spread 
education  into  every  corner  of  the  State;  *  to  put  a  certain 
amount  of  education  within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  the 
State  J  f  to  remember  that  if  the  wealthy  alone  be  admitted 
to  the  temple  of  science  the  most  dangerous  species  of  aris- 
tocracy may  be  apprehended.:}:  But  not  till  1816  did  the  Com- 
mittee on  Educiition  respond  with  two  reports.*  One  came 
from  a  member;  the  other  was  presented  in  the  name  of 
the  committee  by  Archibald  D.  Murphy,  whose  splendid  w^ork 
at  a  later  day  earned  for  him  the  enviable  title  of  **  father 
of  the  common  schools."  After  listening  to  this  report, 
the  General  Assembly  ordered  a  committee  of  three  to  be 
appointed  to  digest  a  system  of  public  instruction,  and  submit 
it  to  the  Legislature  in  1817,  The  plan  then  presented  began 
with  the  district  school  and  ended  with  the  college.  The 
C4juntied  were  to  be  cut  into  townships,  these  again,  when  eon- 
taining  more  than  one  hundred  families,  were  to  be  parted 
into  wards,  in  each  of  which  one  primary  school  was  to  be 
established.  This  was  a  feature  plainly  borrowed  from  New 
England.  The  next  w^as  as  plainly  taken  from  the  Middle 
States,  for  it  required  those  who  could  to  pay,  and  made  the 
schools  free  to  such  and  such  alone  as  could  not  afford  to  edu* 
cate  their  sons  and  daughters.     Even  these  children  were  not 


•  Governor  JaTiiea  Turner.     KovembtT  21»  1804, 
f  Governor  William  Hawkins.     November  20,  1811. 

J  The«e  reports  will  be  found  in  The  Common  Schools  of  South  Carolina, 
pbea  B.  Week.     Report  of  the  Comnjissioner  of  Educatloa,  l89«J-'97»  cbap» 
'  tilx.     Mr,  Week's  monograph  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 
»  Governor  William  Miller,  November  20,  1816. 
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to  receive  free  instruction  for  more  than  three  years.  Above 
the  primary  Bchools  were  to  be  academies,  one  in  each  of  ten 
academical  districts,  and  above  them  the  uniTeisity,  then 
twenty  years  old.  Like  many  another  fine  scheme  for  the 
public  gocKi,  the  plan  of  the  committee  was  too  far  in  advance 
of  the  means  of  the  State  and  the  ideas  of  the  people,  and 
never  took  the  form  of  law. 

South  Carolina,  on  the  other  hand,  had  established  what 
might  have  been,  but  was  not,  a  system  of  free  common  schools. 
llcr  law,  enacted  in  1811,  required  the  people  in  each  election 
district  to  provide  as  many  school-houses  as  they  had  repre- 
sentatives in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature,  pledged  the 
Legislature  to  appropriate  annually  three  hundred  dollars  for 
tlio  support  of  each  school  to  be  open  to  all  white  childfeii, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  but  provided  that  when  the  sum  of  money 
appropriated  was  too  little  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  aU 
who  applied,  preference  should  be  given  to  destitute  orphans  1 
and  children  of  the  poor.  By  this  provision  the  intent  of  the 
law  is  made  manifest.  Schools  were  to  be  foimded  at  public 
expense  for  the  sole  purpose  of  educating  poor  children.  Only 
when  the  fimds  were  sufficient  could  children  of  well-toNio 
parents  be  admitted*  With  this  excellent  intent  the  Stata 
went  on  year  after  year  appropriating  money  till,  in  the  course 
of  ten  years^  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  draira 
from  the  treasury,  without  producing  any  such  result  as  the 
Slate  desired.  The  districts  took  the  money  given  them, 
mrely  made  any  report  on  its  nse^  and  spent  it  as  they  saw  fit 
Generally  they  saw  fit  to  esrpend  it  on  eome  priirate  or  me- 1 
taiiui  school,  which  in  return  gare  free  instmctiim  le  audi 
peer  children  as  the  commissioners  were  pleased  to  send*  and 
iostitutioiis  of  this  class  fed  by  the  State  cu&e  rapidly  into  cs* 
jatenoe.  In  1813  there  ir^re  cme  Kundred  and  thirty-threiv 
and  in  1698  eight  hundred  and  forty.  But  they  wete  a  Tnry 
different  aoit  iioin  that  ecmtemplated  by  the  fnineta  ei  tkt  { 
law.  Instead  of  free  aehoek  for  the  poor  to  whkb  duUm 
of  tbe  rich  tsiigbt  be  admitted  if  the  fluids  hdd  out,  they  arete 
genif«%  priTate  er  dfffiomiiiitiQMl  pay  idMili^  «liidi  ir 
WTtd  tit  Staled  laeaqr  ^ikd  admitted  in  1 
ber  of  poor  i^ildrfti  sent  by  the 
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To  the  educational  system  thus  prevalent  in  all  the  States 
southward  of  New  England,  a  system  which  aided  with  land 
and  money  academies  and  colleges  of  use  to  none  save  the 
prosperous,  and  ignored  the  poor  or  educated  their  children  as 
paupers,  Georgia  affords  no  exception.  The  war  for  independ- 
ence was  scarcely  over,  indeed  the  British  army  was  still  at 
Xew  York,  when  the  State  entered  with  zeal  on  a  scheme  of 
public  instruction  highly  creditable  to  its  framers.  Land  was 
set  apart  in  Augusta  for  a  university,  a  thousand  acres  were 
granted  in  each  county  for  the  benefit  of  a  free  school,  and  pro- 
vision made  for  one  academy  in  each  of  three  counties.  The 
year  following  the  university  was  foundedj  endowed  with  forty 
thousand  acres  of  wild  land,  and  made  the  head  of  an  edu- 
cational body  of  wliich  all  public  schools  "  supported  by  funds 
or  public  money  "  were  parts. 

To  provide  on  paper  for  the  creation  of  schools  and  colleger 
was  an  easy  matter.  But  to  actually  bring  them  into  exist- 
ence, to  put  up  the  buildings,  secure  the  teachers,  and  assemble 
the  pupils  required  money.  The  morey  was  not  to  be  had,  and 
1801  came  before  the  university  began  its  career  in  a  onc-room 
building  in  a  city  of  two  houses.  A  half  dozen  schools  had 
been  started  meantime,  and  a  number  of  county  academies, 
which  the  State  aided  as  much  as  it  could.  But  they  were  all 
pay  schools,  were  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  gi'eat  body  of 
the  plain  people,  who  received  small  consideration  before 
181  ?•  Then  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
iu  1821  a  like  sura,  was  set  apart  and  the  interest  appro- 
priated "  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  free  schools." 
a  poor  fund  for  the  free  schooling  of  indigent  children, 

^Bcorned  by  the  people,  and,  as  committees  assured  the 
Legislature  after  ten  years  of  trial,  was  "  wasted,''  '*  misap- 
plied," **  dissipated  with  comparatively  little  benefit" 

In  the  far  Northwest,  in  the  region  once  under  the  ordi- 
tjance  of  1787, but  now  parted  into  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  the  sixteenth  section 
of  each  township  had  been  set  aside  by  the  great  land  ordi- 
nance of  1785  for  the  support  of  public  schools  within  the 
township.  With  so  liberal  a  provision  as  this  it  should  seem 
at  first  siglit  that  from  the  very  start  the  settled  regions  of  the 
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Northwest  Territory  OBglit  to  have  been  dotted  over  \irithj 
lie  schools*  But  this  was  far  from  the  case^  for  maiiT  ( 
that  could  not  be  foreseen  combined  to  hinder  and  dilit  tfc ' 
rise  of  the  common-school  system.  Great  tracts  bad  bees  vt  I 
served  by  Connecticut  and  Virginia^  and  in  these  the  Guiwi- 
ment  did  not  own  one  section  of  land  to  dedicate  to  sch^paf 
poses*  Again  and  again  it  happened  that,  for  geogmpfcinl  I 
reasons,  a  township  would  be  but  a  fraction  and  wouUiwi 
contain  the  sixteenth  section*  Sometimes  the  section  wwli  | 
be  swamp  land  or  wholly  or  in  part  under  water*  Fcir  i 
years  it  was  not  settled  whether  the  schools  endowed 
public  lands  should  be  controlled  and  managed  by  the  locdc 
the  Federal  Government.  These  obstacles  in  turn  were  ft  ^ 
moved,  but  others  meantime  had  arisen.  Save  the  emignuW 
who  came  from  New  England  in  the  early  days,  the  mtf 
of  the  pioneers  was  composed  of  people  from  Penn^rlnaii 
and  Virginia,  w^ho  knew  nothing  of  the  common  a'h^l 
cared  nothing  for  it,  and  went  on  educating  their  chiUfW 
in  the  way  they  themselves  had  been.  The  dire  p^jTrr*' 
of  the  settlers,  the  hardships  of  frontier  life,  the  long  IdI-'- 
waP8,  the  pittance  which  the  lands  yielded  even  when  us«l  fw 
school  purposes,  were  all  so  many  hindrances.  There  wm 
plenty  of  universities  and  colleges  of  the  frontier  type— t 
dozen  students,  a  teacher,  and  a  cabim  There  were  academic 
quite  as  good  as  the  needs  of  the  people  required;  but  no  forr: 
mon-sehool  system,  though  the  importance  of  such  an  in-tii 
tion  was  again  and  again  urged  on  the  authorities.  As  eark 
as  1800  the  Territorial  Legislature^  then  assembled  for  the  fir 
time,  bade  the  delegate  to  Congress  do  his  best  **  to  sec*ure  eqiiil 
rights  to  school  lands  for  all  children,"  poor  as  well  as  ric 
So  strongly  did  this  neglect  of  the  poor  appeal  to  tli 
of  the  movement  for  statehood  that  w*hen  Ohio  n 
first  Constitution,  in  1802,  one  section  forbade  the  enactinc 
of  any  law  to  deprive  the  poor  of  equal  rights  in  the  schools 
a(»ademies»  colleges,  and  universities  endowed  in  whole  or 
part  from  the  revenue  arising  from  the  Government  la 
grants,  and  required  their  doors  to  be  open  to  all  sch 
students,  and  teachers,  without  any  distinction  or  prefix 
whatsoever. 
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UDhappilj,  the  provision  could  not  enforce  itself,  there 
'as  nobody  to  enforce  it,  and  no  change  for  the  better  is  ap- 
larent.  Here  and  there  was  what  may  be  called  a  district 
ichool,  but  the  custom  of  using  the  money  obtained  by  selUng 
>r  leasing  the  lands  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  poor  chil- 
Iren  at  a  private  school  was  almost  universal.  At  last,  in 
1806,  part  of  the  State  was  laid  out  into  districts  and  the 
avenue  yielded  by  each  sixteenth  section  was  set  apart  for 
iie  support  of  free  schools.  But  not  till  1824  was  a  law  forced 
irough  a  rehictant  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ent  of  a  common-school  system  supported  by  taxation. 

The  story  of  education  in  Indiana  is  but  a  repetition  of 
hsLt  of  Ohio.  There,  too,  from  the  beginning  of  its  separate 
rerritorial  existence,  what  passed  for  higher  education  was 
ncouraged,  while  primary  education  for  the  people  was  neg- 
ected.  There,  too,  was  a  struggling  university  and  a  host  of 
cademies,  but  no  common  schools.  The  first  State  constitu- 
ion,  however,  required  the  Legislature  to  provide  by  law 
*  for  a  general  system  of  education,  ascending  in  a  regular 
gradation  from  township  schools  to  a  State  university,  wherein 
uition  shall  be  gratis,  and  equally  open  to  all  " ;  and  under 
his,  in  1816,  was  made  the  first  attempt  at  a  common-school 
jrstera.  Electors  in  each  township  might,  if  they  saw  fit,  estab- 
ah  schools;  but  no  money  was  provided,  and  few  came  into 
adstence. 

In  Illinois  the  struggle  was  short  and  de^eisive.  By  an 
let  of  1825,  voters  in  any  county  might  create  districts, 
^tablish  schools  for  white  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
d  twenty,  and  maintain  them  by  a  tax  of  one-half  mill  on 
mth  dollar  of  taxable  property.  The  law  was  not  compulsory. 
Jnless  a  majority  of  the  voters  favored  a  school,  none  would 
mst.  Yet  the  idea  of  a  free  people  being  taxed  for  the  sup- 
K)rt  of  schools  was  %4goroualy  resisted,  and  in  1829  the  Legls- 
ature  repealed  so  much  of  the  law  as  provided  State  aid,  and 
declared  that  no  man  should  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of 
hools  unless  he  first  gave  his  consent  in  writing. 

South  of  the  Ohio  lay  the  growing  State  of  Kentucky. 
There,  too,  education  had  never  been  wholly  neglected.  From 
er  earliest  days  schools  of  the  frontier  type,  academies,  and 
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universities  were  endowed  with  land  grants  by  Virginia  and 
by  her  own  Legislature.  But  the  first  serious  effort  at  the 
education  of  the  people  by  the  establishment  of  elementary 
common  schools  was  the  creation  of  a  literary  fund  in  1821. 
Into  this  fund  was  to  go  one  half  the  net  profits  of  the  Bank 
of  the  Commonwealth.  But  in  less  than  five  years  the  Legis- 
lature diverted  the  money  to  other  purposes^  and  no  good 
came  of  the  attempt. 

Of  Tennessee  her  historian  says,  with  absolute  truth, 
"  The  history  of  the  common  school  is  the  history  of  her  pub- 
lic lands,  and  the  history  of  her  public  lands  is  the  history  of 
confusion."  *  Until  1829  no  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
them,  and  that  attempt  was  for  many  years  a  failure.  Of 
colleges  and  universities  there  was  no  lack  throughout  the 
Union.  Sixty-two  were  in  full  operation.  But  the  oommon 
school,  the  school  for  the  children  of  the  people,  was  still  to 
become  a  great  American  institution. 

*  History  of  Tenneasee,  James  Pbelan,  p.  888. 
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CHAPTER   L. 


POLITICAL    IDEAS    W   THB    FIBST    HALF    CENTUEY, 


When  our  forefathers  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain,  and  founded  the  republic  of  the  United  States,  they 
announced  to  the  world  certain  political  ideas,  all  of  which 
they  firmly  believed,  but  very  few  of  which  they  ventured  to 
put  in  practice*  They  declared  that  all  men  are  created  equal j 
and  endowed  by  tjieir  Creator  w^ith  the  inalienable  rights  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  government 
IS  constituted  among  men  for  the  sole  purpose  of  s<*curing  these 
rights;  that  it  derives  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  and  that,  failing  to  accomplish  the  high  purpose 
for  which  it  is  established,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  destroy  it.  Had  they  attempted  to  apply  these  new 
truths  generally,  the  whole  social  fabric  would  have  gone  to 
pieces.  Happily,  they  were  not  so  applied.  They  were  ideals 
to  be  held  up  and  attained  to  gradually,  and  the  very  men 
whose  lips  were  constantly  heard  demanding  the  rights  of 
man,  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  went  on  and  set  up  State 
governments  in  which  these  rights  were  very  little  regarded. 

Nor  could  it  have  been  otherwise.  In  the  confusion  which 
followed  the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  independence  the  colonial 
governments  were  swept  away,  and  the  people,  taking  au- 
thority into  their  own  hands,  established  others  of  their  own 
making.  As  the  dispute  was  not  supposed  to  be  of  long  dura- 
tion, the  new  governments  were  regarded  as  makeshifts, 
to  serve  till  the  question  with  the  mother-country  was  set- 
tled. They  were,  therefore,  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  con- 
sisted of  Provincial  Congresses,  Provincial  Conventions,  and 
Committees  of  Safety  or  Committees  of  Correspondence.    In 
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every  case  the  Provincial  CoiigTess  exercised  all  legislatitel 
authority,  and  consisted  of  one  house^  to  which  came  delegates] 
elected  by  the  people,  or  chogen  at  a  maaa  meeting  of  citizensij 
or  appointed  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  cities  or  towns.! 
The  Committees  of  Safety  were  composed  of  men  elected  byj 
the  Provincial  Congresses,  and  were  intrusted  with  the  dutied| 
of  governors. 

These  bodies,  however,  had  scarcely  been  set  up  when  cot 
ony  after  colony  was  forced  to  consider  the  expediency  o^ 
adopting  a  more  regular  and  permanent  form.     Naturallj 
enough,  the  first  to  feel  this  need  was  Massachusetts,  and  froii 
her  came  a  letter  to  the  second  Continental  Congress,  whic 
met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1775,  d«  - 
the  trouble  the  people  labored  under  for  want  of  *^  a  ;  ^ 
form   of   government,"    and    asking   for    **  explicit    adric 
respecting  the  taking  up  and  exercising  the  powers  of  civB 
government."     To  this  appeal  answer  was  made  that  no  obe 
dience  was  due  to  the  act  of  Parliament  cJiangin^  the  char- 
ter of  Massachusetts,  nor  to  the  Governor  and  Lieutenaut 
Governor  who  endeavored  to  subvert  the  charter;   that  the 
men  should  be  considered  as  absent  and  their  offices  vacant^ 
that  the  Provincial  Convention  should  call  on  the   peopW 
to  elect  assemblymen;   that  the  assembly  so  chosen  should 
elect  a  council;    and  that  the  assembly  and  council  should  mil 
till  it  pleased  his  Majesty  to  appoint  a  governor  who  would 
govern  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 

New  Hampshire  was  next  to  apply  **  for  the  advice  and 
direction  of  Congress  w4th  respect  to  a  method  of  admimste 
ing  justice  and  regulating  our  civil  police."     She  was  tcld 
to  set  up  such  a  form  of  government  as  **win  best  pnxluc 
the  happiness  of  the  people  ";  and  lief  ore  1775  ended,  the  ver 
same  advice  in  the  very  same  words  was  given  to  South  Ca 
lina  and  Virginia*     By  May  of  1776  all  idea  of  submission 
had  disappeared,  and  Congress,  declaring  it  necessary  "  tu 
suppress  every  kind  of  authority  under  the  Crown," 
the  colonies  to  take  up  civil  government* 

Acting  accordingly,  all  save  two  made  constitutions  of 

♦  May  15,  1776. 
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government**  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  went  on  under 
their  old  charters,  the  one  till  1818,  and  the  other  till  1842, 

The  instruments  thus  fi-anied  in  the  course  of  the  war 
consisted  in  general  of  a  preamble,  a  bill  or  declaration  of 
rights,  and  the  Constitution  proper.  In  the  preambles  were 
set  forth  the  principles  of  popular  governmentj  the  purposes 
for  which  each  particular  government  was  constituted,  and 
the  reasons  which  induced  the  people  to  establish  it  at  the 
time  they  did.  The  bills  or  declarations  of  rights  consisted  in 
every  case  of  a  summary  of  what  were  understood  to  be  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  man.  They  declared  that  all  men  are  born 
free  and  equal ;  that  they  have  certain  natural,  inherent,  and 
inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  to  be  reckoned  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  for  the  protection  of 
these  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  freedom  of  con- 
science,  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  habeas 
corpus^  no  cruel  punishments,  no  excessive  fines,  no  ex-post 
fado  legislation;  that  the  military  should  be  subordinate  to 
the  civil  power;  that  no  soldiers  should  be  quartered  on  the 
people  in  time  of  peace;  that  the  right  to  bear  arms,  the  right 
to  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  the  right  to  be  secure 
from  unreasonable  search  or  seizure  of  papers  or  person 
should  not  be  abridged,  nor  property  taken  without  due  com- 
pensation. 

The  Constitution  proper  provided  in  each  State  a  govern- 
ment composed  of  three  branches — the  executive,  the  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  The  legislative  branch  passed  by  different 
names  in  different  States:  in  some  it  was  the  General  Court; 
in  others,  the  Legislature;  in  yet  others,  the  Assembly  or 
the  General  Assembly;  but  in  all  save  Pennsylvania,  Geor- 
gia, and  Vermont,  there  were  two  houses.  No  principle 
of  popular  government  was  more  frequently  and  positively 
asserted  than  that  taxation  and  representation  go  hand  in 
hand.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  an  examination 


♦  177*1.  July  2d,  New  Jer^er;  July  fith,  Yi rjH n m ;  July  15tb,  Pernifylvanift ; 
Aii*^8t  Hth,  Mftnrlnnd;  Septctnlw^r  10th,  Delntt-are;  De£?ember  18th,  North  Caro- 
lina, 1777,  February  5tb.  GconiiA;  ApHI  20th,  New  York.  1778,  March  UHh, 
South  CoroUnii.  1780^  March  2d,  Massachusetts.  1788,  October  81t5t,  New 
HampsMre. 
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of  tbese  early  constitutions  reveals  the  fact  that  proportional 
representation  in  the  Legislature  based  on  population  did  notj 
exist;  that  the  number  of  men  who  sat  in  any  House  or] 
Senate  depended  not  on  how  many  human  beings  resided  in  J 
the  State,  but  on  how  many  taxpayers,  or  how  many  free*! 
holders,  or  how  many  electors  lived  in  the  counties,  or  thel 
cities,  or  the  towns  from  which  the  delegates  came.  The] 
Massachiisetts  Senate  consisted  of  forty  men  apportionedl 
among  the  counties  according  to  the  amomit  of  taxes  eachl 
paid*  The  more  taxes  the  more  senators.  The  same  rule  ap-f 
plied  in  New  Hampshire,  where  the  Senate  numbered! 
twelve.  In  Kew  York  representation  was  according  to  eleo-j 
tors.*  In  Pennsylvania  there  was  no  Senate.  In  New  Jer^j 
sey,  in  Delaware,  in  North  Carolina,  iX)pulation  was  utterlyl 
ignored,  and  each  county,  no  matter  what  the  number  of  ita] 
inhabitants,  had  an  equal  representation  in  the  State  Senatr\i 

Nor  did  the  people  receive  any  more  consideration  in  thei 
lower  branches  of  the  Legislatures,    In  Connecticut  each  town, 
and  in  six  other  States  each  county,  whether  large  or  small, 
poptilous  or  thinly  settled,  sent  exactly  the  same  number 
representatives. f     Four  others  X  restricted  representation  tol 
property  owners,  and  apportioned  the  delegates  among  the! 
towns  or  counties  according  to  taxable  polls. 

No  principle,   again,  of  popular  government  had  been] 
more  loudly  proclaimed  than  the  great  truth  that  all  gov-i 
ernments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 

*  The  oounticB  were  arran^  in  four  ^at  senatorial  dijtrict«,  to  oiae  of  vhkb^ 
nine,  to  another  three,  and  to  each  of  two  oiherB  six  senator*  were  apportiow>4 
But  it  wan  also  ordered  that  seTen  yenre  after  the  cloeie  of  the  war  for  fndepaod* 
eticc  a  cen^ui)  should  be  ttiken;  that  if  it  s^hoiild  then  appear  that  the  nninberwu 
not  justly  apportioned,  the  Legislature  f^hould  '*  adjust  the  proportion  af  near  ia. 
may  he  to  the  number  of  qualified "  voters  in  each  district ;  and  that  when  th 
number  of  voters  in  any  dtatrict  had  increased  b?  one  twenty- fourth  of  thall 
returned  by  the  ccniua,  one  more  senator  should  be  giren  U>  the  diiCHct, 

t  Connecticut^  two  from  e«eh  town;  New  Jersey,  three  from  eadi 
Delaware,  feven  from  each  eounij ;  Maryland,  four  from  eaeh  ommtj  and  ti 
from  Baltimore  and  two  from  Annapolis ;  TirjiTinia,  two  from  each  county ;  Xort]|| 
Carolina,  two  from  each  county;  Georgia,  ten  from  each  county,  witp  Libertyi] 
which  had  fourtoeni  tbe  port  and  town  of  Savannah  had  four,  mod  thai  of  J 
bury,  two. 

f  Kew  Hampahire,  Massachufletta,  New  York,  Pennivtvania. 
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overned.  Yet  under  most  of  these  early  constitutions  none 
but  property-owning,  tax-paying  men  could  give  that  consent 
from  which  government  derives  its  just  powers.  The  gov- 
ernment set  up  by  many  a  constitution,  despite  the  principle 
announced  in  its  preamble,  was  that  of  a  class.  Nowhere, 
Bave  in  Vermont,  did  manhood  suffrage  exist.  Elsewhere  no 
man  voted  who  did  not  pay  a  property  tax,  or  rent  a  house, 
t)r  own  a  specified  number  of  acres  of  land,  or  have  a  speci- 
fied  yearly  income.*  Each  one  of  the  State  constitutions 
guaranteed  liberty  of  conscience;  but  the  man  who  did  not 
exercise  that  liberty  of  conscience  in  such  wise  as  to  become 
Proteatant  or  a  Catholic,  a  trinitarian  or  a  believer  in  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  must  give 
up  all  hope  of  political  preferment. f  Even  to  such  as  could 
•subscribe  to  creeds  and  doctrines  the  way  to  public  office  was 
barred  by  property  qualifications,  which  increased  with  the 
dignity  of  the  office  till  it  became  absolutely  impossible  for 
poor  man  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  State  Senate  or 
the  governorship.^ 

When  election  day  had  passed,  when  the  taxable  poll,  the 
houfie-renter,  the  man  with  fifty  pounds^  worth  of  real  estate, 
ithe  owner  of  fifty  acres  freehold  had  cast  his  ballot  or  given 
tis  viva-voce  vote,  his  part  in  the  government  of  his  State  was 
played.  The  Legislature,  the  General  Court,  did  the  rest, 
elected  the  Governor  in  most  cases,  chose  his  council,  ap* 
pointed  and  removed  the  judges  of  the  courts,  the  justices 
©f  the  peace,  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  the  civil  officers,  and 
all  militia  officers  down  to  the  grade  of  captain.  Nor  was  the 
Governor  when  elected  invested  with  a  tithe  of  the  power  now 
exercised  by  his  successor.  The  early  State  constitutions  were 
made  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  still  smarting  under  the 
effect  of  the  vetoes,  the  prorogations,  the  tyranny  of  the  royal 
governors,  and  were  still  under  the  influence  of  the  print^iplcs 
and  teachings  set  forth  by  the  revolutionary  leaders.  They 
were  of  no  mind  to  repeat  a  bitter  experience,  and  from  pre- 
amble to  schedule  their  constitutions  are  marked  all  through 


•  UiKtort  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  toI  iii,  pp.  146,  147. 


t  Ibid.,  p,  148. 
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with  unmistakable  signs  of  distrust  of  tlie  one-man  power  aDdi 
^perfect  trust  of  the  popular  Legislature.     The  executive 
revolutionary  days  had  no  extensive  patronage,  no  well-p 
oifiees  at  his  disposal.    In  eleven  States  he  had  no  veto;  in  on 
I  he  was  given  a  qualified  veto,  and  in  another  this  power 
I  vested  in  a  Council  of  Revision,  of  which  he  was  a  meml 
Everywhere  he  was  checked  by  an  executive  council.     Ever 
where,  save  in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  he  could  be  iu 
peached,  tried,  and,  if  found  guilty,  removed  from  office,  as 
nowhere  did  he  exercise  an  unrestricted  power  to  pardon.    Sd"" 
great  was  the  power  of  the  Legislatures  that  the  eonstitntioas 
of  nine  States  could  be  amended  without  in  any  way  consult- 
ing the  people. 

Yet  our  forefathers  must  not  be  accused  of  inconsisteDcy, 
however  much  their  practice  departed  from  their  theoi^ 
Their  faces  were  set  in  the  right  direction.  They  wei 
determining  on  just  what  principles  governments  should 
founded,  and,  having  announced  and  defined  these  prine 
pies,  they  went  on  to  put  them  in  practice  as  quickly  a^  the 
could.  But  they  had  not  gone  very  far  when  it  became  e^ 
dent  that  by  a  timid  adherence  to  custom  and  to  preceded 
many  things  had  found  a  place  in  the  constitutions  whic 
had  no  place  there,  and  these,  the  moment  an  opportunity  < 
fered,  were  removed.  How  greatly  the  experience  of  a  fe 
years  of  self-government  affected  the  poHtical  ideas  of  the  tiin 
was  shown  when  New  York  abolished  the  entailment  of 
tates,  when  Virginia  provided  for  religious  liberty,  and 
1787,  when  two  instruments  of  vast  importance — the  Of 
dinance  of  Government  for  the  Territory  northwest  of  th^ 
river  Ohio,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — wc 
framed  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  By  the  first  tbr 
great  principles  were  firmly  established  in  the  new  West] 
and  by  each  one  of  them  the  rights  of  man  were  much 
tended.  Estates  both  of  resident  and  non-resident  pt  ^  ;  '  "'I 
dying  intestate  were  to  be  divided  equally  among  ti 
the  navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  between  them,  were  to 
common  highways,  and  forever  free  not  only  to  the  inhuhit" 
ants  of  the  territory  and  of  the  States  then  existing,  bat 
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hose  of  States  yet  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union;  and,  finally, 
llavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  save  as  a  punishment  for 
mine,  was  forbidden.     By  the  Federal  Constitution  repre- 

mtation  in  the  House  is  apportioned  according  to  population. 
Reform  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in  the  general  re- 
rision  of  the  old  State  constitutions,  between  1700  and  1800, 

nd  in  the  eight  newly  made  or  amended  the  rights  of  man 
^ere  greatly  extended.  Pennsylvania  cast  away  her  religious 
lest,  and  put  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  every  tax-paying  male. 
In  Kentucky  and  Vermont  manhood  suffrage  for  the  first 
time  was  made  a  part  of  the  political  system  of  the  United 
States.  Nevf  Hampshire  followed  and  abolished  the  relig- 
ious  qualification  once  exacted  of  her  Governor  and  her  Legis* 
lature,  took  off  poll  taxes,  and  gave  the  suffrage  to  every  male 
inhabitant  twenty-one  years  old.  Delaware  enfranchised  every 
jEree  white  male  of  age  who  had  lived  two  years  on  her  soil, 
iand  ceased  to  ask  if  he  believed  in  the  Trinity  and  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  Testaments.  South  Carolina  opened  the 
bolls  to  Catholics.  Georgia  did  away  with  her  rehgious  test 
"or  civil  ofiice  and  the  property  qualification  once  required  of 

ill  voters.  • 

During  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  therefore, 

i  great  stride  forward  was  made.  Church  and  state  began  to 
be  separated.  Religious  qualifications  almost  ceased  to  be  a 
condition  for  the  exercise  of  civil  riglits.  Property  qualifica- 
tions w^ere  much  reduced,  and  the  democratic  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  was  spreading  fast.  Everywhere  the  plain 
people  were  calling  for  a  larger  share  in  the  management  of 
political  affairs,  for  speedier  justice,  for  more  elective  offices, 
for  the  abolition  of  life-tenure,  for  manhood  suffrage,  and 
before  1810  serious  attempts  were  made  in  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  to  secure  new  constitutions  or 
amend  the  old  in  such  wise  as  to  obtain  these  things.  They 
failed;  the  men  who  agitated  for  reform  and  the  rights  of 
man  were  denounced  as  disorganizers,  levellers^  Jacobins, 
malcontents  of  the  w^orst  sort,  and  in  all  that  decade  but  one 
inew  constitution — that  of  Ohio — was  produced;  and  but  one 
old  constitution— that  of  Maryland— was  amended.  There, 
in  1810,  the  property  qualification  for  voters  was  abolished, 
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the  suffrage  was  given  to  every  free  white  male  of  full  agel 
and  a  resident  of  the  State,  and  the  Legislature  forbidden  to 
ever  again  lay  a  tax  for  the  support  of  any  form  of  religidul 
New  Jersey,  in  1807,  took  off  her  property  qualification,  aodl 
established  manhood  suffrage  by  the  simple  process  of  an  acij 
explanatory  of  the  constitution. 

The  second  decade  of  the  century  opened  with  the  admid-l 
sion  of  one  new  State  *  into  the  Union,  and  closed  with  the] 
admission  of  five  f  others  and  the  framing  of  a  eonstitutionj 
in  Connecticut.     These  years  were  pre-eminently  a  period  of 
constitution  making,  and  the  instruments  then  put  forth  give! 
visible  evidence  of  a  great  change  in  political  ideas.     All 
them  provide  for  the  election  of  the  Governor  by  the  people,^ 
all  of  them  give  hira  a  veto,:};  make  him  removable  by  im- 
peachment, permit  him  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  par- 
don all  offences  save   treason,   and   greatly  extend   his  ap-i 
pointing  power.     The  people  were  drifting  away  from  the 
old  idea  that  the  Legislature  is  the  bulwark  of  popular  rightj^l 
Twenty  years  of  government  by  rival  and  hostile  politic! 
parties  had  shaken  the  old  faith  in  the  representatives  of  th€ 
people.      The  gerrymandering,   the  wild-eat  banking,  tl 
neglect  of  popular  interests,  the  failure  to  respond  to  popa-J 
lar  demands  for  reform  in  the  old  States,  were  full  of 
struction  for  the  conatitution  makers  in  the  new.     Va 
and  general  grants  of  power,  resting  on  the  supposition  thai 
the  Legislature  will  be  sure  to  do  what  is  for  the  welfar 
of  the  people,  are  replaced  by  strict  prohibitions  not  to  do 
this,  by  positive  injunctions  not  to  do  that,  and  by  provi- 


t  iDdinna,  181  A;  Hiisl^ttppi,   1817;  tltloatft,  1618;  AlAbam&,  3819; 
1820. 

i  In  1820  the  Governor  had  no  veto  in  Hhode  T«l»nd,  New  Jf^nmf,  WUkwwt% 
MmrylMjd^  Virginia,  North  CmroJina^  South  Carolina,  and  Ohio.  In  MaiiM^,  N>« 
naiDpshire,  Majiaachuaeti^,  Pennif  iTinia,  Georgia,  Loult^ianat  and  Mfisaiaeippj  tlM 
weto  ocnild  be  oTemdden  hj  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  branch  of  the  LegiitaturtL 
fn  Connecticut^  Kentticlcj,  Tenoeflsee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  and,  Ut«r,  b 
Hlftpouri,  a  bill  could  be  passed  over  the  veto  bj  a  majority  of  all  mcmben  f*l«»ct«4 
to  each  branch.  In  Vermont  the  bill  objected  to  mn«t  tie  ever  to  the  next  fcastoo. 
New  York  gave  her  veto  to  the  Council  of  RevUion,  and  required  a  twt>*| 
TOte  in  both  housei  to  paaa  a  bill  ever  the  veto. 
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sions  which  might  much  better  have  been  placed  on  the 
statute-book.  Some  forbid  imprisonmeDt  for  debt  after  the 
debtor  has  surrendered  all  his  estate;  others  declare  that  es- 
tates of  suicides  shall  be  divided  among  the  heirs  just  as  in 
cases  of  natural  death;  *  and  still  others  that  in  suits  for  libel 
truth  shall  be  a  good  defenccf  Five  have  long  provisions 
touching  banks;  j^  one  prohibits  the  establishment  of  a  lot- 
tery;** others  enjoin  it  on  the  Legislature  to  establish  free 
schools  and  colleges,  and  take  proper  care  of  the  school  lands. 
¥ouT  give  the  ballot  to  white  males. |[  Two  restrict  the  fran- 
chise to  free  white  males  who  pay  a  State  or  county  tax.'^ 
The  rights  of  man  are  fast  being  extended.  Even  the  old 
idea  that  taxation  and  representation  should  go  together  is  fast 
being  abandoned.  Two  States  now  base  repreaentation  in 
the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  on  white  population. 
Three  others  give  representation  to  w4iite  males;  two  restrict 
it  to  the  voting  population.  The  conviction  that  the  life  tenure 
of  office,  or  tenure  during  good  behavior,  is  undemocratic  is 
DOW  firmly  rooted  in  the  popular  mind,  and  in  three  of  the 

.  Bew  Western  States  judges  must  be  removed  by  the  Governor 

'  on  address  by  the  Legislature, 

But  the  greatest  forward  movement  in  all  this  period  was 
the  framing  of  a  constitution  for  Connecticut.  Fourteen  years 
before,  during  the  outburst  of  democracy  which  ushered  in 
the  century,  her  form  of  government  had  been  denounced, 
and  a  \^orou8  effort  made  to  change  it.O  We  still  live,  it  was 
said  by  one  of  the  agitators  for  reform,  under  the  old  jumble 
of  legislative^  executive,  and  judicial  powers  called  a  charter. 
We  still  suffer  from  the  old  restrictions  on  the  right  to  vote; 
we  are  still  ruled  by  the  whims  of  seven  lawyers.  Twelve 
men  form  the  council;  seven  make  a  majority,  and  in  the 
hands  of  these  seven  are  all  powers — legislative,  executive,  ju- 


*  Alabamft,  KeDtucky,  Mifl^^issippi, 

f  MisBissippI,  Connecticut,  New  York. 

I  Indiana^  llllnoia,  Missouri,  Alftbuna,  MissiBsrppi. 

«  New  York. 

I  IndliiDA,  niiDofB,  AUbamSf  Missouri. 

^  lioulsiana,  MiB&Usippi. 

}  Uietorj  of  tbc  People  of  Ibe  United  Sutee,  vol  iii,  pp.  190-198. 
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dicia].     Without  their  leave  no  law  can  pass,  no  law  can  be 
repealed.     On  them  more  than  half  the  House  of  Assembly 
is  dependent  for  reappointment  as  justices,  as  judges,  or  for 
promotion  in  the  militia.     By  their  wiU  each  year  there  are 
brought  into  official  life  six  judges  of  the  Superior  Cotut, 
twenty-eight  judges  of  probate  courts,  forty  of  county  courts,] 
and  five  hundred  and  ten  justices  of  the  peace,  and  all  th©l 
sheriffs.      Not  only  do  the  seven  make  laws  and  appointj 
judges  to  administer  the  laws,  but  as  lawyers  they  plead  be-J 
for©  the  judges  they  annually  appoint,  and  as  a  Court  ofj 
Errors  interpret  the  laws  of  their  own  making.     Is  this,  it 
was  asked,  a  constitution?     Is  this  an  instrument  of  govern-; 
ment  for  free  men?    And  who  may  be  a  free  man  in  Coo-I 
necticut?     No  one  who  does  not  have  a  freehold  estate  worth! 
eeven  dollars,  or  a  personal  estate  on  the  tax  list  of  one  hun«| 
dred  and  thirty-four  dollars.      We  demand  a  constitutioaj 
which  shall  separate  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial] 
powers;  which  shall  extend  the  free  man's  oath  to  men  whol 
labor  on  the  highways,  who  serve  in  the  militia,  who  pa?  i 
small  taxe^,  but  possess  no  estates.     We  demand  the  freei 
exercise  of  all  religions,  independent  judges,  and  the  di^l 
trict  system  of  choosing  assistants  and  representatives  in  Con-J 
gress. 

By  the  constitution  adopted  in  1818  many  of  these  d^J 
mands  were  secured.  The  three  departments  of  govemmeut] 
were  distinctly  separated.  The  council  was  replaced  by  a] 
Senate,  whose  members  did  not  ait  as  a  Court  of  Errors;  ihi 
franchise  was  extended  to  men  who  serve*!  in  the  militia,  orl 
paid  a  State  tax,  or  had  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  aeveij 
dollars.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  and  the  8up«^| 
rior  Court  were  made  independent  of  the  T-egislature,  and  an] 
injunction  was  inserted  that  no  person  should  be  required  by] 
law  to  join  or  support  or  be  claesed  with  any  congregalioiiir 
church,  or  religious  association. 

That  all  men  should  vote  and  all  judges  be  indejiendent;! 
that  people  should  be  represented,  and  not  mere  political  areas  i 
as  towTis  and  counties;  that  there  should  l>e  fewer  dppointi*i|| 
and  more  elected  officials,  were  now  self-evident  truths.    Tliei 
were  to  be  applied,  not  justified,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ntx% 
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decade  serious  efforts  to  apply  tliem  were  made  in  four  old 
States, 

The  struggle  in  New  York  was  most  interesting,  for  it 
was  a  struggle  between  the  rights  of  property  and  the  rights 
of  man.  As  the  constitution  then  stood,  any  male  of  full  age 
who  had  resided  six  months  in  any  county,  and  was  possessed 
of  a  freehold  of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  within  the  county, 
or  had  rented  a  tenement  therein  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings^ 
and  had  been  rated  and  paid  taxes  to  the  State,  might  vote 
for  member  of  assembly.  But  to  vote  for  senator  or  govprnor 
be  must  be  possessed  of  a  freehold  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
pounds  over  and  above  all  debts  charged  thereon.  The  con- 
stitution apparently  an-anged  the  males  in  the  State  in  three 
great  classes:  tliose  who  could  not  vote  for  any  State  official; 
the  tv^'enty-pound  freeholders  and  forty-shilling  renters,  who 
could  vote  for  members  of  the  assembly;  and  the  one-hundred- 
pound  freeholders,  who  were  electors  of  assemblymen,  senators, 
lieutenant-governor,  and  governor.  But  the  narrow  interpre- 
tation which  the  law  placed  on  the  word  freehold  deprived  of 
a  vote  many  a  man  who,  from  the  language  of  the  constitu- 
tion, would  seem  to  be  entitled  to  it.  In  the  eye  of  the  law, 
a  man  who  possessed  a  piece  of  land  for  his  own  life  or  the 
life  of  another  was  a  freeholder,  and  if  the  land  was  worth 
twenty  or  one  hundred  poimds^ — that  is,  fifty  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars — he  might  vote.  But  a  man  who  held  an 
estate  in  a  farm,  or  city  lot,  or  tract  of  land  for  nine  hundred 
and  ninetV'Tnne  years,  was  a  leaseholder,  and  could  not  vote, 
though  the  land  was  worth  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In 
this  class  were  tlie  many  lessees  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  York 
city,  and  the  thoupands  of  farmers  who,  as  lessees  of  the  great 
Dutch  manors,  held  their  land  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  years.  A  second  class  of  disfranchised  landliolders  were 
the  equitable  freeholders,  as  they  were  called — the  men  who, 
in  northern  and  western  New  York,  had  purchased  farms  on 
The  instalment  plan  from  the  Holland  Land  Company  or  the 
Pulteney,  the  Hornby,  or  other  estates.  In  place  of  selling 
in  fee  simple,  and  taking  back  a  mortgage,  these  great  land- 
owners would  sell  on  long  credit,  with  payments  at  certain 
intervals,  and  execute  a  contract  to  convey  by  deed  when  the 
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last  instalment  of  the  purchase  money  had  heon  jmM  ^nni 
by  the  farmer.     Were  or  were  not  these  holders  of  laiiJ  con- 
tracts freeholders  within  the  meaning  of  the  law!    The  com- 
mon belief  was  that  they  were  not,  so  they  could  not  ftud 
did  not  vote.     Nevertheless,  a  statute  had  been  enacted  p€^ 
mitting  them  to  serve  as  jurors.    But  a  juror  must  be  a  free^  J 
holder,  and  the  question  whether  equitable  freeholders  were] 
or  were  not  electors  under  the  constitution  became  more  com- 
plicated than  ever.     In  other  parts  of  the  State  it  was  cu 
tomary  to  give  a  deed  and  take  back  a  mortgage  as  gecurity] 
for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money.     Who  owned  such  j 
piece  of  land,  the  mortgageor  or  the  mortgagee?    With  which 
did  the  freehold  rest!     The  law  said  with  both,  and  gave  ij 
vote  to  whichever  one  happened  to  be  in  actual  poesessioiul 
The  doubt  cast  on  the  meaning  of  freeholder  by  statutes  such 
as  these,  the  degradation  to  the  place  of  leaseholders  of  fifty 
thousand  tax-paying  farmers,  purchasers  from  the  great  hind- 
holders  of  northern  and  western  I^ew  York,  the  growing  belie 
that  manhotxi  suffrage  was  the  true  principle  of  democratid 
governmentj  and  the  shameful  abuse  of  power  by  the  Couac 
of  Appointment  and  the  Council  of  Revision,  at  last  forced  1 
rulers  of  the  State  to  give  way*    In  April,  1821,  the  questiol 
of  a  State  convention  to  amend  the  constitution  was  subinitt 
to  the  people,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  seventy-four  thou- 
sand votes.     In  August  the  convention  met  at  Albany  an^H 
began  the  work  of  extending  the  rights  of  man.  V 

The  Council  of  Appointment — a  body  of  five  men — had 
then  at  its  absolute  disposal  seven  hundred  offices  in  the  ci^ 
of  New  York,  and  fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fortj 
tliree  in  the  State.    It  was  the  greatest  political  machine 
the  day.     Fitness  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  qualification  fd 
office.    The  worker  was  alone  considered,  and  so  corrupt  hi 
the  council  become  that  it  had  even  dared  to  give  a  jus 
ship  of  the  peace  to  a  man  in  Columbia  County  whom  li 
people  had  seen  looking  through  the  bars  of  the  jail  for  bai 
bg  hired  some  one  to  bum  his  neighbor's  bam.    The  conn 
was  swept  away  without  one  dissenting  vote. 

Next  went  the  Council  of  Revisiom     At  the  head  of  the 
board  sat  the  Governor,  and  before  him  the  chancellor  and 
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judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Yet  the  body  had  exceeded  its 
powers,  had  passed  bills  known  to  be  tainted  by  corruption, 
and,  by  rejecting  others  which  could  not  secure  the  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Senate  and  Assembly^  had  made  itself  a  third  and 
the  chief  legislative  body  in  the  State.  This,  too,  was  abol- 
ished without  defence  and  without  regret.  The  real  struggle 
was  between  the  rights  of  property  and  the  rights  of  man, 
between  the  political  ideas  of  the  century  but  lately  gone  out 
and  those  of  the  century  just  come  in. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  the  old  property  qualifica- 
tions for  electors  of  the  governor  and  Assembly  should  be  abol- 
ished. But  a  strong  minority  insisted  that  in  the  Senate  prop- 
erty should  be  represented,  and  that  no  man  should  vote  for 
senator  who  did  not  have  in  his  own  or  his  wife's  right  an 
interest  in  law  or  in  equity  in  lands  or  tenements  in  the  State 
of  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Why,  it  was  asked,  do  ive  have  two  branches  to  the  Legis- 
lature? In  order  that  the  one  may  be  a  check  on  the  other. 
But  if  the  inembers  of  the  two  belong  to  the  same  social 
elaB8,  are  animated  by  the  same  sympathies,  and  elected  by 
the  same  voters,  w^ill  they  not  be  the  same  sort  of  men,  and 
exercise  no  check  on  each  other?  Is  not  property  desirable? 
Is  it  not  worth  protection?  All  that  goes  to  embellish  society 
depends  upon  it.  Churches  and  hospitals  are  erected,  and 
schools  established  by  property,  and  every  government  that 
has  the  interest  of  the  governed  at  heart  must  feel  bound  to 
protect  it.  Is  it  safe,  then,  to  put  every  branch  of  government 
in  the  hands  of  men  destitute  of  property  and  without  landed 
interests? 

Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  stood  for  a  property 
ipialificatioB  for  electors  of  the  Senate  was  Chancellor  Kent, 
the  most  renowned  judge  and  legal  commentator  the  State  of 
New  York  has  yet  produced.  He  did  not,  he  said,  object  to 
making  men  who  were  not  freeholders  electors  of  the  governor 
and  members  of  the  Assembly,  but  the  Senate  was  the  sheet 
anchor  of  the  people's  safety.  Without  it,  said  he,  the  agri- 
cultural interest  is  committed  to  the  winds.  It  should  be  the 
representative  of  the  landed  interest  and  its  security  against 
the  caprice  of  the  motley  assemblage  of  paupers,  emigrants, 
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journeymen,  maeufacturers,  and  those  undefinable  classes 


inliabitantB  which  a  State  and  city  like  ours  is  calculated 


t 

invite.  This  is  not  a  fancied  alarm.  Universal  suffrage  jeop- 
ardizes property,  and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  poor  and  il 
profligate  to  control  the  affluent.  This  democratic  principl 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  terror.  We  have  seen 
career  in  Europe,  and  the  things  done  there  should  be  a  wa 
ing  to  us  here.  It  is  madness  to  expect  an  exemption  from  tboie 
passions  by  which  other  nations  have  been  first  inflamed 
then  destroyed,  and  if  we  borrow  no  wisdom  from  their 
fortimes  our  posterity  will  deplore  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
delusions  of  this  day. 

In  the  ranks  of  tliose  who  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  man 
was  Martin  Van  Biiren,  then  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and 
political  leaders  in  the  State.  Van  Bnren  %vas  boni  on  ti 
fifth  of  December,  1782,  in  a  log  building  at  Kinderhook, 
old  Dutch  village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  whe 
his  father,  Abraham  Van  Buren,  was  a  thrifty  farme 
tavern-keeper,  if  the  campaign  stories  of  the  Whigs 
believed.  The  boy  Martin  obtained  what  education  he  cod 
in  such  schools  as  the  village  afforded,  attended  the  Kiudc 
hook  Academy,  and  at  fourteen  began  to  read  law  in  tlie  ofl 
of  a  local  attorney.  After  the  custom  of  the  day,  he 
janitor,  errand-boy,  and  student  all  at  the  same  time. 
swept  the  oflBee,  lighted  the  fires,  carried  messages,  copied  zn 
served  papers,  and  read  the  shelf  of  books  members  of  tt 
bar  were  expected  to  peruse.  After  six  years  spent  in 
wise  at  Kinderhook,  and  one  at  New  York  city^ — for  no  ml 
could  then  be  admitted  to  the  bar  who  had  not  passcnl  ^exi 
years  in  preparation — Van  Bnren  returned  to  his  native  villa 
in  1803  and  plunged  at  once  into  politics.  The  State  w| 
torn  by  the  struggles  of  the  Federalists  and  Republicam  f<l 
power,  intensified  by  the  bitter  faction  quarrels  of  the  follol 
ers  of  the  great  families,  the  Clintonians,  the  Livin^tfUiia 
and  the  Burrites.  Van  Buren,  who  had  been  a  Republicji 
from  boyhood,  and  %vho,  before  he  was  eighteen,  had  been  j 
delegate  to  a  Republican  convention  for  Columbia  and  Reril 
selaer  Counties,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Clintonians,  hecain 
a  strong  partisan  and  active  worker,  and  soon  received 
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reward.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  surrogate  of  Columbia 
Coimtj;  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1812;  was  ap- 
pointed attorney-general  in  1815;  was  chosen  United  States 
senator  in  1821,  and  made  a  member  of  the  convention  to  re- 
vise the  constitution  of  the  State. 

To  the  dismal  forebodings  of  the  chancellor,  and  the  pre- 
dictions of  those  who  '"  would  not  bow  before  the  idol  of 
universal  suffrage/'  Van  Buren  replied  that  experience  was 
the  test  of  government,  and  did  not  justify  the  dread  of  uni- 
vereal  suffrage  so  many  entertained.  He  pointed  out  that 
property  had  been  just  as  safe  in  States  where  every  man 
voted  as  in  those  where  the  franchise  was  restricted  to  the 
owners  of  lands  and  houses.  He  pointed  out  the  injustice  of 
giving  tlie  ballot  to  the  holders  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  millions  of  real  estate,  and  refusing  it  to  men  who  paid 
taxes  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  personal  property. 
He  met  the  arguments  of  those  who  predicted  that  the  fruits 
of  universal  suffrage  would  be  agrarian  laws,  and  the  taxation 
of  real  estate  exclusively,  with  the  remark  that  when  that 
time  came  it  made  little  difference  what  was  in  the  constitu- 
tion, **  When  the  ]ieui>]e  of  this  State  shall  ha%^e  so  far  de- 
generated, when  the  principles  of  good  order  and  good  gov- 
ermnent  which  now  hap7>ily  characterize  our  people  and  afford 
security  to  our  institutions,  shall  have  so  far  given  way  to 
anarchy  and  violence  as  to  lead  to  an  attack  on  private  prop- 
erty, either  by  an  agrarian  law  or  by  an  attomi>t  to  throw 
uU  public  burdens  on  any  particular  class  of  men,  tlien  all 
constitutional  provisions  will  be  idle  and  unavailing,  because 
they  will  have  lost  all  their  force  and  influence." 

Yet  Van  Buren,  Democrat  though  he  was,  would  not  go 
beyond  **  the  verge  of  universal  suffrage.'*  He  would  not 
**  cheapen  the  invaluable  right"  He  was  *^  disposed  to  go  as 
far  as  any  man  in  the  extension  of  rational  liberty,  but  he 
Dould  not  consent  to  undervalue  the  precious  privilege  so  far 
%g  to  confer  it  with  undiscriminating  hand  upon  every  one, 
tlack  or  white,  who  would  be  kind  enough  to  condescend  to 
iceept  it/*  In  the  end  the  property  qualification  for  white 
electors  was  abolished,  and  every  male  citizen  of  full  age 
and  a  resident  of  the  State  who  could  fulfil  either  of  three 
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conditions  *  was  given  the  right  to  vote  **  lor  ail  otficea 
that  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be   elective  by  the 
ple.'^ 

But  reform  did  not  stop  here.  The  free  negro  was 
nized  to  be  a  man,  and  was  given  the  ballot  when  he 
a  freehold  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Under 
old  constitution  representation  in  the  Assembly  was  app 
tioned  among  the  counties  according  to  the  number  of  eleeto 
in  each.  UnJer  the  new,  representation  was  according  lo 
number  of  inhabitants,  excluding  aliens,  paupers,  and  neg 
not  taxed.  Under  the  old,  the  Council  of  Revision  had  the  veto 
under  the  new,  it  was  given  to  the  Governor.  The  charte 
ing  of  lotteries  and  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  was  forbiddn 
and  thousands  of  officers  once  selected  by  the  Council  of  A| 
pointment  were  brought  one  step  nearer  a  choice  by 
people. 

In  1820  the  people  of  Massachusetts  amended  their  con 
stitution,f  and  there,  too,  in  her  convention  was  the  san 
hostility  to  universal  suffrage,  the  same  distrust  of  tb«^ 
plain  people,  and  the  old  struggle  between  the  rights  of  projv 
erty  and  the  rights  of  man.  The  champion  of  those  wh 
stood  up  for  a  property  qualification  was  Daniel  Webster^ 
**  In  my  opinion,"  said  he,  '*  there  are  two  questionis 
fore  the  committee:  the  first  is,  Shall  the  legislative  (t^ 
partment  be  constructed  without  any  other  check  than  sud^ 
as  arises  simply  from  dividing  the  members  of  this  depar 
ment  into  two  bouses?  The  eeeond  is,  If  such  other  an 
further  check  ought  to  exist,  in  what  manner  shall  it 
created  ? 

^*  If  the  two  Houses  are  to  be  chosen  in  the  manner 
posed  (dividing  the  State  into  districts,  and  choosing  a  giv 
number  of  senators  and  a  given  number  of  repreaental 


*  These  oonditlona  were — the  paTment,  if  not  ^xernpt,  ol  a  Sute  or  i 
tmx  on  real  or  per^oD^I  property;  or  service^  if  not  exempt^  in  the  miniift; 
three  yeare*  residence  in  the  State,  one  year  in  the  countj,  and  actual  litef  4 
the  htghwajB  or  payment  of  a  tu  equiTalent. 

f  The  conirentioD  called  to  amend  the  constitution  of  1780  met  In  X(rt«i&t^* 
1820,  and  submitted  fourteen  ameodmeati  ta  the  people.    At  an 
la  April,  1821,  five  were  rc^Jeoted. 
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Ji  each  in  proportion  to  population),  there  is  obviously  no 
ther  check  or  control  than  a  division  into  separate  chambers. 
The  members  of  both  Houses  are  to  be  chosen  at  the  same 
ime,  by  the  same  electors,  in  the  same  district,  and  for  the 
iame  tenn  of  office.  They  will,  of  course,  be  actuated  by 
3ie  same  feelings  and  interests.  Whatever  motives  may 
t  the  moment  exist  to  elect  particular  members  of  one 
louse  will  operate  equally  on  the  choice  of  members  of  the 
ther.  There  ia  so  little  real  utility  in  this  mode  that,  if 
othing  more  be  done,  it  would  be  more  expedient  to 
ihoose  all  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  without  dis- 
dnction,  simply  as  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  make 
he  division  into  two  Houses  either  by  lot  or  otherwise 
fter  these  members  thus  chosen  shall  have  come  up  to  the 
apitoh 

"  It  has  been  said  that  we  propose  to  give  to  property, 
nerely  as  such,  a  control  over  the  people,  numerically  consid- 
ired.  But  this  I  take  not  to  be  at  all  the  nature  of  the  propo- 
tion.  The  Senate  is  not  to  be  a  check  on  the  people^  but  on 
he  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  the  case  of  an  authority 
pven  to  one  agent  to  check  or  control  the  acts  of  another, 
["here  can  be  no  effectual  control  without  some  difference  of 
ffigin,  or  character,  or  interest,  or  feeling,  or  sentiment.  And 
lie  great  question  in  this  country  has  been  where  to  find  or 
low  to  create  this  difference  in  a  government  entirely  elective 
md  popular.  Various  modes  have  been  attempted  in  various 
tates.  In  some  a  difference  of  qualification  has  been  required 
1  the  persons  to  be  elected.  This  obviously  produces  little  or 
o  effect.  All  property  qualification^  even  the  highest,  is  so 
ow  as  to  prmluce  no  exclusion  to  any  extent  in  any  of  the 
States.     A  difference  of  age  in  the  persons  elected  is  some- 

res  required,  but  this  is  found  to  be  equally  unimportant, 
some  States  a  different  sort  of  qualification  in  the  electors 
is  required  for  the  two  Houses,  and  this  is  probably  the  most 
■proper  and  efficient  check." 

1      Webster's  view  prevailed,  and  the  old  qualification   for 

■enators  remained  unchanged.    But  the  property  qualification 

^or  voters  was  cast  aside,  and  the  ballot  given  to  every  male 

citizeu  of  full  age  (?ave  paupers  and  persons  under  guardian- 
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fihip)  who  has  resided  within  the  Commonwealth  one  year  \ 
had  paid  any  State  or  county  tax  assessed  within  two  yean. 
But  a  proposition  to  change  the  system  of  representation  in  lie 
House  and  Senate  was  rejected. 

Next  to  feel  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  Rhode  Island^  where, 
in  1824,  the  first  constitution  in  her  history  w^as  framed  by  a 
convention,  but,  unhappily,  rejected  by  the  voters,    Maryl&Dd 
followed,  and  in  1826,  after  a  struggle  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  opened  her  public  offices  to  the  Jews.     From  the  dajfl 
when  her  constitution  w^ent  into  effect  in  1776  every  man  «p-™ 
pointed  to  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  must,  before  he  entere*! 
on  his  duties,  **  subscribe  a  declaration  of  his  belief  in  the 
Christian  religion."     Because  of  this  restriction  no  Hebrew, 
no  infidel,  no  free-thinker,  no  one  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
divine  paternity  of  Jesus  Christ,  could  hold  any  political  offii^  J 
or  be  an  officer  in  the  militia,  or  sit  as  a  juror,  or  even  practii??^ 
law  in  the  courts  of  Maryland.     Over  and  over  again  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  blot  tliis  remnant  of  the  middle  agca  from 
the  constitution  of  the  State.     But  to  amend  it  was  no  e«5y 
matter,     A  bill  to  alter  it  must  pass  the  General  Asscm 
biy,  must  be  published  at  least  three  months  before  the  aexi 
election,    and   ^' be   confirmed    by    the    General    AsaemW; 
after  a  new  election  of  delegates  in  the  first  session  aftei 
such  new^  election/*     Hard  as  was  the  task,  there  was  oqi 
man  in  the  State  who  thought  it  worth  undertaking.     H 
brought  in  a  bill  to  alter  the  constitution  and  make  his  H 
brew  fellow-men  eligible  to  office;  it  failed.     He  tried  agaiJ 
a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  time.     Then  even  bis  cua- 
stituents  turned  from  him  and  elected  another  reprciK'nt 
tive  in  his  place.     Still  he  persevered  in  the  cause  of  thi 
rights  of  man  till  he  again  became  a  member  of  the  Assei 
blv,  when  his  first  act  was  to  once  more  introduce  **  the  Je«l 
Bill/* 

Those  who  opposed  it  argued  that  the  restriction  was  flO 
hardship,  because  a  test  existed  in  Massachusetts,*  in  Xe«| 


♦  "  Any  penon  chosen  Governor  or  LIcul«ii»nt-€kiTeraor,  Oountellor,  tail«4 
Eepreseatativei  accepting  the  tnifit,  shatl,  b«fore  '  eiit«nog  on  his  dittk*,*  wlttl 
ud  fubtcribe  the  foUowinft  declarfttkxii  Tit,— I,  A,  B.»  do  declare  that  1 1 
Ibe  ChriatinD  n^Hgion.  .  .  .'* 
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Jersey,*  in  Delaware, f  in  North  Carolina;  X  tliat  if  the  bill 
passed,  not  only  Jews,  but  Turks  and  Chinamen  would  be 
eligible  to  office;  that  the  Jews  w^ere  unworthy  of  relief;  that 
their  religion,  while  hamdess  in  private  life,  was  dangerous 
in  the  administration  of  government;  that  it  was  the  Jew 
who  crucified  the  Saviour  of  the  ivorld. 

They  were  answ^ered  that  the  test  in  Massachusett-s  applied 
to  none  but  the  highest  offices  in  the  Commonwealth;  that 
Delaware  had  long  ago  abolished  hers;  and  that  in  North  Caro- 
lina a  few  years  I>efore,  when  an  attempt  was  made  in  the 
Legislature  to  unseat  a  Jew,  it  was  decided  that  the  test  was 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
remained  a  member.  The  disqualification  w^as  denounced  as 
against  the  policy  of  our  country,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the 
principles  of  our  governments,  the  Maryland  declaration  of 
rights,  and  against  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States*  *'  Could  this  question,'*  said  one  friend  of  the  bill, 
"  be  brought  before  some  tribunal  competent  to  decide,  I 
would  imdertake  to  maintain  that  the  privilege  this  bill  pro- 
fesses to  give  is  already  secured  by  our  national  compact. 
I  would  boldly  contend  that  the  State  of  ilaryland  has  de- 
prived, and  still  continues  to  deprive,  iVmerican  citizens  of 
their  just  political  rights.  The  man  who  cannot  hold  the 
most  trivial  office  in  the  State  of  Maryland  may  be  chosen 
to  preside  over  its  destinies  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  may  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
Unite<i  States,  yet  he  cannot  be  an  ensign  or  a  lieutenant  in 

♦  "AU  perBOM  profesfting  A  belief  in  the  fdth  of  any  Protestant  seet  .  .  . 
thftll  b«  capable  of  beinj?  elected  into  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  on  being  a  mem- 
ber of  cither  branch  of  the  Lcgisktare," 

f  "Every  person  who  shall  be  chosen  a  member  of  either  houfie,  or  appointed 
lo  any  office  or  place  of  trnsl,"  before  entering  on  his  duties,  "  Phall  make  and 
gobecribe  the  followin;?  declaration,  to  wit:  I,  A,  D ,  do  profess  faith  in  God  the 
Father,  and  in  Jeaim  Christ,  hia  only  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God  blesaed 
forcTcnnore;  and  I  do  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments to  be  giveo  by  divine  inspiration."  Constitution  of  177S.  Not  in  that  of 
1792, 

t  **  That  no  person  who  nhaU  deny  the  being  of  a  God,  or  the  truth  of  the 
Ph>te»tant  religion,  or  the  divine  authority  either  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament* 
.,.  shall  be  capable  of  holding  any  olhce,  or  place  of  troat,  or  profit  In  the  dril 
department  within  this  State," 
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the  militia  of  Maryland,     He  may  sit  on  the  bench,  and  in 
the  Federal  courts  pass  judgment  on  the  people  of  Marylaud^ 
but  under  your  constitution  he  cannot  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  I 
to  decide  the  most  trifling  dispute.     He  may  be  a  juror  in  the 
Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such  be  an  arbiter  i 
of  the  life,  liberty,  reputation  of  the  first  among  you,  yet  hfil 
cannot  under  the  laws  of  Maryland  sit  in  the  same  box  to] 
mete  out  justice  to  a  pilfering  slave.     He  may  be  a  Unit^ , 
States  marshal  of  the  district,  but  he  cannot  be  a  constable. 
The  Federal  Constitution  has  guaranteed  to  every  Americaal 
citizen  the  right  of  worshipping  God  in  such  manner  aa  hel 
pleases,  and  this  right  is  violated  whenever  he  is  made  toJ 
feel  the  consequences  of  his  opinions  either  by  direct  bodily] 
inflictions  or  by  disqualification."    At  last  prejudice  was  over  I 
come  by  reason.     The  bill  passed  the  Legislature  in  1825;] 
the  Confirmatory  Act  in  1826,  and  another  of  the  rightfi  of | 
man  was  extended  to  Hebrews. 

The  gain  in  New  York  and  in  Maryland  was  great  indecA 
Yet  in  neither  State  were  the  people  satisfied.    The  old  agita- 
tion for  manhood  suffrage  went  on  as  vigorously  as  ever,  tillj 
in  1826  the  New  York  constitution  was  again  amended,  tlia 
tax  qualification  for  white  voters  abolished,  and  the  franehiMJ 
extended  to  every  male  citizen  of  full  age  who  had  resided  unftl 
year  in  the  State  and  six  months  in  the  county  in  which  hif| 
vote  was  offered* 

Virginia  was  next  to  yield,  and,  after  a  contest  of  nearly, 
twenty  years,  called  a  convention  to  revise  and  amend  hey 
constitution  adopted  in  1776»  Not  a  word  was  said  in  i% 
concerning  the  franchise,  save  that  "the  right  of  suffra 
in  the  election  of  members  of  both  houses  shall  remam 
exercised  at  present."  This  left  it  as  then  defined  by  UwJ 
and  the  law  gave  it  to  a  small  landed  aristocracy.  No  fr 
negro,  no  mulatto,  no  man  who  refused  to  give  asfiuranc 
of  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  could  vote  under  any  circum*] 
stances.  Every  other  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealti 
aged  twenty-one  years  could  vote  on  either  of  three  condt 
tions — ^he  must  be  possessed,  or  his  tenant  for  years,  at  will  o| 
at  sufferance,  must  be  possessed,  of  twenty-five  acres  of  land 
properly  planted,  on  which  was  a  house  with  a  foundation  at 
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[east  twelve  feet  square;  or  own  in  freehold  fifty  acres  of  un- 
improved land;  or  have  a  freehold  or  estate  interest  in  a  lot 
br  part  of  a  lot  in  some  city  or  town  established  by  law.  As 
Williamsburg  and  the  borongh  of  Norfolk  then  had  the  right 
lo  send  one  delegate  each  to  the  Assembly,  a  freeman  in  either 
might  vote  if  a  housekeeper  and  possessed  of  a  visible  estate 
of  $166.66;  or,  having  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years 
in  the  borongh,  could  show  a  certificate  of  the  fact  from  a 
Court  of  Hustings. 

The  effect  of  this  limited  franchise,  it  was  believed,  had 
l>een  hurtful  to  Virginia  in  many  ways.  Legislation  and  ap- 
pointment to  office  had  been  confined  to  freeholders.  Migra- 
tion from  the  State  of  small  land-owners  and  of  landless  men 
tad  been  greatly  encouraged*  Immigration  of  the  same  class 
to  the  State  had  been  absolutely  prevented;  while  within  the 
Commonwealth  had  grown  up  a  steadily  increasing  class  of 
men,  numbering  eighty-nine  thousand,  who  paid  taxes,  yet 
gave  no  vote  for  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  were  there- 
fore governed  without  their  consent.  Again  and  again  at- 
tempts were  made  to  secure  a  convention,  extend  the  suf- 
frage, and  give  representation  to  men,  and  not  merely  to  coun- 
ties and  incorporated  towns  and  cities.  At  last,  in  1821),  a 
convention  met,  revised  the  constitution,  and  extended  the 
franchise  somewhat,  but  still  restricted  it  by  property  qualifi- 
cations as  curious  as  they  were  elaborate.  Representatives  in 
Congress  were  now  apportioned  among  the  counties,  cities, 
boroughs,  and  towns  on  the  basis  of  population,  which  was 
defined  to  be  all  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service, 
and  three  fifths  of  the  slaves.  Untaxed  Indians  were  not  to 
be  counted.  At  all  elections  to  office  the  votes  must  be  given 
viva  voce^  and  not  by  ballot.  No  man  who  fought  a  duel, 
sent  a  challenge,  or  in  any  way  aided  or  assisted  in  a  duel, 
eould  hold  any  office  elective  or  appointive  in  the  Common- 

Ith.  No  law  of  any  sort  could  originate  in  the  Senate,  nor 
n  be  amended  by  it,  without  consent  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates;  nor  could  the  abolition  of  any  court  deprive  the  judge 
thereof  of  his  office  unless  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  each 
iHouse  consented. 

Thus  was  it  that  in  the  course  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  our 
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national  existence  the  political  ideas  of  the  p<?nple  cijange 
greatly,  and  changed  for  the  better.     Test  oaths  and  religio 
qnalifications  for  oflSce-holding  and  voting  were  no  Ion 
in  nse;  property  qualifications  were  fast  disappearing;  repp 
sentation  was  apportioned  on  population  rather  than  on  elect4j 
or  tax-payers;  offices  elective  by  the  people  were  increasing  in 
number;  and  more  restraint  was  placed  on  the  Legislatures  and 
less  on  the  governors. 

But  there  had  developed  in  the  course  of  the  half  centxi 
another  restraint   on   the  legislative   branch   of  gov 
which  was  not  imposed   by   any  constitution.     Ju   _ 
assumed  the  right  to  set  aside  acts  of  legislation  which 
their  opinion  were  iinconstitutionab     When  and  w' 
right  of  the  judiciary  originated,  what  were  the  « 
under  which  it  developed,  who  was  the  first  man  to  boldly  i 
nounce  it  from  the  tench,  are  questions  which  caimot  be  all 
swered.     But  it  is  safe  to  assert  that,  like  every  other  ju>Hcii 
idea  that  ever  existed,  it  is  the  slow  outcome  of  circumstaucei] 
The  majority  of  the  colonies  for  years  before  their  quarrel  witk 
the  mother-coiintry  had  seen  their  laws  disallowed  at  plciisun 
by  the  King  or  Queen  in  counciL     They  had,  therefore, 
come  used  to  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  body  that  cowl 
set  aside  a  law  enacted  by  a  Legislature  and  approved  b? 
governor.    They  were  used  to  written  charters  and  frames  i 
government,  and  were  accustomed  to  appeal  to  them  as  ih 
source  of  all  authority  under  the  King.     When^  therefore,  in 
their  quarrel  with  the  mother-country  it  became  neceasary  i 
find  some  reason  for  resisting  the  stamp  tax,  the  colon i?t<(  aH 
pealed  to  a  written  document,  and  declared  the  tax  law  inf; 
because  it  \nolated  the  provisions  of  Magna  Charts* 

Indeed,  it  is  in  this  connection  that  one  of  the  early  nwB 
fying  decisions  was  made  by  a  court.    One  day  in  Febnwrfi , 
1766,  the  clerk  and  other  officers  of  the  Court  of  Hustings  fo 
Xorthampton   County,  Virginia,  apj>eared  Wfore  the  bfut^y 
and  moved  for  an  opinion  on  two  questions:  Was  the  law  of 
Parliament  impaling  stamp  duties  in  America  binding  oa  Vtf 
ginia?    Would  they,  as  officers  of  the  law,  incur  any  penalff] 
by  not  using  stamped  paper?    The  judgr^s  were  unaniinouilTJ 
of  the  opinion  that  the  law  did  not  bind,  affect,  or  concem  tbij 
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inhabitants  of  Virginia,   "  inasmucli  as   tliey  conceived   the 
gaid  act  to  be  unconstitutional." 

A\Tien  the  struggle  for  the  rights  of  Englishmen  took  on 
the  form  of  a  struggle  for  independence,  the  same  idea  of 
judicial  control  of  the  legislative  power  was  taken  up  by  the 
^^eaders  and  asserted  more  broadly  still.  James  Otis  declaring, 
in  his  great  argument  against  the  writs  of  assistance,  that  an 
(jict  of  Parliament  **  against  the  constitution  is  void,"  that  *'  an 
iftct  against  natural  equity  is  void,"  and  that  *'  if  an  act  of 
Parliament  should  be  made  in  the  very  language  of  this  peti- 
tion it  would  be  void  ";  Mr,  Justice  Wilham  Cushuig  charg- 
ing a  Massachusetts  jury  that  certain  acts  of  Parlianieut  are 
ipull;  John  Adams  congratulating  Gushing,  and  assuring  him 
%e  was  right;  George  Mason  arguing  against  the  validity  of 
A  Virginia  law  pro^nding  for  the  sale  of  the  descendants  of 
Indian  women  as  slaves,  because  it  was  contrary  to  natural 
right  and  justice,  were  but  so  many  men  announcing  another 
t«elf-evident  truth  of  which  in  time  the  people  grasped  the 
'meaning.  But  it  was  not  till  the  colonies  had  become  States, 
with  written  constitutions  of  government,  that  the  courts  b^g^n 
the  continuous  practice  of  controlling  legislation  by  deciding 
laws  unconstitutionaL  Even  then  they  did  so  with  great  re- 
)nctance.  One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first,  of  this  long  line 
€f  decisions  was  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey 
pi  a  case  argued  in  November,  1779. 

.       The  proximity  of  New  Jersey  to  the  British  array  on 

ptaten  Island  and  in  New  York  afforded  an  opportunity  for 

|trade  with  the  enemy,  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  gladly 

peiEed.     That  a  stop  might  be  put  to  this  shameful  inter- 

urse,  the  Legislature  in  1778  made  it  lawful  for  any  person 

seize  pro\nsions,  goods,  w^ares,  and  merchandise  coming 

"om  any  place  in  possession  of  the  subjects  of  troops  of  King 

eorge,  and  take  the  articles  and  the  individual  in  whose 

ands  they  were  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county. 

Should  either  party  demand  it,  the  justice  must  grant  a  jury 

ccording  to  an  act  of  1775,  which  limited  the  number  of 

urors  to  six  and  made  their  decision  final.     In  the  course 

>f  a  few  months  a  militia  major  named  EHsha  Walton  seized 

quantity  of  goods  of  very  considerable  value  in  the  posses- 
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sion  of  John  Holmes  and  Solomon  Ketcham,  wfaom  lie  bc- 
cu&ed  of  bringing  them  from  within  the  enemy's  lines. 

The  cause  was  laid  before  a  joslice  and  six  jaroriy  and  a 
verdict  given  for  Walton.  But,  while  the  suit  was  peodi^ 
the  defendants  secured  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  jtiatiee, 
John  Anderson,  and  after  some  delaj  the  case  came  up  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  sitting  at  Trenton,  in  the  autiunn  of 
177^,  when  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  demanded  a  reTeraal  of 
judgment,  "  because  the  jury  sworn  to  try  the  case  conasted 
of  six  men  only,  when  by  the  laws  of  the  land  it  should  have 
consisted  of  twelve  men" — ^because  the  Uw,  in  short,  wa 
against  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey  and  therefore  void 
Twice  the  court  deferred  decision,  and  ten  months  passed 
before  Chief-Justice  Brearley  reversed  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  court  and  restored  the  goods.* 

Two  years  later  another  case  arose  under  a  Vifginia  law  of 
1776,  which  deprived  the  Governor  of  authority  to  pardon 
treason.  This  left  the  power  with  the  Assembly,  and  in  178S 
the  House  of  Delegates  extended  pardon  to  three  men  guilt 
of  treason.  The  Senate  did  not  concur.  But  when  the  attor- 
ney-general  moved  that  execution  of  judgment  be  awarded* 
the  prLsoners  pleaded  pardon  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  snd 
the  case,  because  of  its  novelty  and  difficulty,  went  before  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  There  one  side  denied  the  validity  of  the 
pardon.  It  was,  they  held,  contrary  to  the  plain  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  and  therefore  void.  The  other 
aide  maintained  that  even  if  the  resolution  were  contrary  to^ 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  the  court  had  no  power  so  to  de* 
clare.  No  decision  was  made.  But  the  fiery  statement  of  tht 
chief-justice  during  the  trial  that,  if  the  whole  Legislaturd 
should  overstep  the  bounds  prescribed  by  the  people,  he  would 
meet  it,  and,  pointing  to  the  constitution,  would  say,  "  Herein 
the  limit  of  your  authority,  and  hither  shall  you  go  and  do 
further,"  and  the  remark  of  the  reporter  that  the  judges  wef* 
of  the  opinion  that  the  court  could  declare  any  act  or  resolu- 
tion of  the  Assembly,  or  either  branch  of  it,  to  be  unconsri' 
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April,  1899,  pp.  456^Se. 
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tudonal  and  void,  go  far  to  show  that  the  new  idea  waa  fas> 
becoming  estahliahed.  Indeed,  in  the  minds  o£  the  judges,  it 
was  already  firralj  established;  and,  a  little  later,  when  the 
Legislature  imposed  new  and  extra-judicial  duties  on  them, 
they  openly  remonstrated.  To  be  forced  to  pass  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  law  was,  they  informed  the  Legislature,  a 
matter  of  great  regret.  But  they  must  do  either  of  two  things 
— resign  or  declare  the  law  unconstitutional.  Were  they  to 
consult  their  own  interests,  they  would  resign.  But  it  was 
their  duty  to  maintain  their  position  as  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  fabric  of  government,  and  as  such  to  resign  would  sub- 
ject them  to  the  charge  of  deserting  their  post  and  betraying 
the  interests  intrusted  to  their  keeping.  They  must,  there- 
fore, face  the  issue»  and  their  decision  was  that  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  law^  were  in  opposition,  that  they  could  not  exist 
together*  and  that  the  fonner  must  control  the  operation  of  the 
latter,* 

Meantime  the  famous  case  of  Kutgers  against  Wadding- 
t^n  had  been  decided,  and  the  Trespass  Act  bad  been  held  un- 
constitutional and  void  by  the  mayor's  court  in  New  York 
city.f  And  now  for  the  first  time  the  people  took  part  in  the 
dispute.  A  public  meeting  was  called  to  denounce  the  de- 
cision; the  aldermen  who  formed  the  court  were  summoned 
to  attend  and  explain  their  conduct;  and  wdien  their  lame 
excuses  had  been  heard,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  address 
the  tax-payers.  They  were  assured  that  it  was  absurd  to  be- 
lieve that  any  court  had  power  to  set  aside  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, that  such  a  principle  was  most  dangerous  to  the  Oov- 
emnient,  and  that  a  persistence  in  it  would  leave  the  Legis- 
lature nothing  but  a  name,  and  make  its  sessions  nothing  but 
an  expense.:t  The  equally  famous  case  of  Trevett  vs.  Wee- 
den  in  Khode  Island  came  next.* 


♦  "These  vfewB  were  agmin  decliired  in  »eTerml  later  casea,  and  mete  dippclly 
enforced  In  1793  in  Kemper  t«.  HawkinB.'*  TJie  other  cases  were  Turner  t*.  Tur- 
ner in  1703,  and  Page  v».  Pendleton,  1793.  Elliott  The  Legfalature  and  the 
Courte,  p.  237. 

t  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  Stateg,  vol  i,  pp,  219,  220. 
t  Kew  York  Packet,  NovembtT  4,  1 784, 

•  EiBtorj  of  the  People  of  the  United  Sutea,  toL  i,  pp,  8a7-M0» 
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The  General  Assembly  of  that  State,  ha\nng  emitted  a 
certain  sum  of  paper  nionev,  passed  a  tender  act  declaring 
that  all  citizens  must  take  the  paper  at  par  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  by  another  law  provided  for  the  puniBhment  of  such  u 
refused  to  obey,  and  ordered  that  cases  arising  under  the  kw 
should  be  tried  before  judges  without  a  jury.  The  ease  of 
Trevett  vs,  Weeden  arose  under  these  acts,  and  when  it  ennje 
on  for  trial  Weeden  answered  that  the  act  of  the  Geneial 
Assemlily  on  which  the  information  was  founded  had  ex- 
pired, and  that,  as  the  court  was  not  empowered  to  empanel 
a  jury,  the  act  was  **  unconstitutional  and  void.''  *  The  argu- 
ment by  Weeden's  counsel  was  long,  and  was  summed  up  by 
him  in  these  words:  f  ^'  We  have  attempted  to  show  tlxat  the 
act  upon  which  the  information  is  founded  hath  expired;  that 
by  the  act  special  jurisdictions  are  erected,  uncontrollable  by 
the  Supreme  Judiciary  Court  of  the  State;  and  that  by  the 
act  this  court  is  not  authorized  or  empowered  to  empanel  ft 
jury  to  try  the  facts  contained  in  the  information.  That  the 
trial  by  jury  is  a  fundamental^  a  constitutional  right,  eveir  ^ 
claimed  as  such,  ever  ratiiied  as  such,  ever  held  most  dear  and  V 
sacred.  That  the  Legislature  derives  all  its  authority  fron) 
the  constitution;  hath  no  power  of  making  laws,  but  in  sub- 
ordination to  it;  cannot  infringe  or  violate  it  That,  there- 
fore, the  act  is  unconstitutional  and  void/* 

The  five  judges  gave  it  as  their  unanimous  opinion  that 
the  information  was  not  cognizable  before  them.  They  did 
not,  indeed,  declare  the  law  unconstitutional  in  ao  many  worda; 
but,  as  it  had  made  the  case  cognizable  before  them,  their 
declaration  that  it  was  not  was  a  denial  of  ita  validity,  and 
was  80  understood. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  understanding,  the  General  As- 
Bembly  at  its  next  session  summoned  the  judges  to  appear  and 
"assign  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  the  aforeeaid  judgment/' t 


1 


*  The  Case  of  Trevett  agt^nst  WetHlen^  ttc,f  bj  Jntoes  M.  Tunoii^  ppv  t,  1 

f  Ibid.,  p.  85. 

t  **  Whereas  it  appearH  that  the  honorable,  the  justices  of  the  8apf«m«  CSomrt 
of  Jtidicatiire,  ftt  the  last  September  term  of  the  fiaid  court,  in  Ibe  couutjof  K<Hf' 
port,  have  bj  the  judprment  of  said  court,  adjudged  an  act  of  the  anprrai^  LfgiiU- 
ture  of  this  State  to  be  uncooatittrtiooaJ  and  $o  abMutelj  void ;  tad  wlntfM  H 
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obedience  to  this  summons  three  came,  and  through  one  of 
eir  associates  made  answer.  The  order  might,  he  said,  he 
nsidered  as  calling  on  them  to  do  either  of  two  things — 
ist  in  matters  of  legislation  or  give  the  reasons  for  their 
udicial  determination.  As  to  the  first^  he  "  pointed  out  the 
objectionable  partB  of  the  act  upon  which  the  information 
W&s  founded,  and  most  clearly  demonstrated,  by  a  variety  of 
Bonclusive  arguments,  that  it  was  nnconstitutional,  had  no 
force  of  a  law,  and  could  not  be  executed,"  *  As  to  the  second, 
ie  replied  that  **  on  any  question  judicially  before  them  they 
l^ere  accountable  only  to  God  and  their  own  consciences.^'  f 
In  the  end  the  judges  were  discharged  from  further  attendance 
ion  the  Assembly,  but  when  their  terms  expired  not  one  of 
Ihem  was  re-elected. 

The  example  thus  set  in  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  was 
juickly  followed  by  courts  in  Massachusetts  and  North  Caro- 
ina,  where  laws  were  deliberately  declared  unconstitutional. 

Many  a  year  Tvent  by,  however,  before  our  countrymen 
quietly  accepted  the  political  idea  that  a  court  could  examine 
Ihe  constitutionality  of  a  law,  and  that  a  dc^-ision  against  it 
^as  equivalent  to  its  repeal.  So  late  as  1808  judges  in  Ohio 
Were  punished  for  such  action;  and  so  late  as  1816  the  right 
(was  denied  in  Georgia.  The  Legislature  of  Ohio  in  1805 
defined  by  law  the  duties  of  the  justice  of  the  peace;  but  the 
iCireuit  Court  decided  certain  parts  of  the  act  to  be  void  be- 
eaxmB  they  conflicted  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
BtateSy  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  sustained  the  de- 
rision. In  the  opinion  of  the  people,  it  was  a  small  matter 
Jhrhether  the  justices  of  the  peace  did  or  did  not  perform  the 
liew  duties  assigned  them.  But  that  the  courts,  the  creature 
the  Legislature,  should  presume  to  repeal  one  of  its  acts, 


^ 


sugg^ictecl  that  the  aforcf^ald  judgment  is  unprecedented  In  this  State  and  may 
Ifettd  to  Ebolish  the  legiBlative  authoHtj  thereof^  it  is  therefore  voted  and  re&oWed 
It  all  of  the  justices  of  the  said  court  be  forthirith  cited  by  the  ehertlfa  of  the 
pective  counties  in  which  they  live  or  may  be  found,  to  give  their  immediatf? 
fttendance  upon  this  asflembly,  to  assign  the  reasons  and  grounds  for  the  afore- 
yd  lodgment ;  and  that  the  clerk  of  the  said  court  be  directed  to  attend  this 
ibly  at  the  aame  time,  with  the  records  of  the  court  which  relate  to  the  Btdd 
lent." 
Case  of  Trevctt  against  Weedcn,  Varnuni»  p.  38.  f  Ibid,,  p,  88. 
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and  tliig,  too,  in  a  State  where  the  veto  power  was  unknown^ 
was  a  usurpation  not  to  be  endured.  To  appease  the  popular 
^%Tath,  two  of  the  judges  were  impeached,  tried,  and  acquitted;! 
but  not  till  the  House  of  Represent  a  tiv^es  had  voted  that 
judges  were  not  authorized  by  the  constitution  of  the  State  lej 
set  aside  an  act  of  the  Legislature  by  declaring  it  unconstitu 
tionalj  null,  and  void. 

During  the  hard  times  that  followed  the  war  for  com-j 
mercial  iufl  open  deuce  j  Georgia  had  enacted  a  law  to  stay  the 
execution  of  judgments  for  the  recovery  of  debts*     Here,  too^| 
the  courts  intervened  and  declared  the  law  a  violation  of 
tracts  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  refused  to  exe 
cute  it.     Here,  too,  the  Legislature  indignantly  re<sente*i  in 
terference,  and  denied  the  right  of  tlie  judges  to  question  thl 
legality  of  its  acts.    In  the  Senate  a  strong  majority  dissentinlil 
and  sought  in  vain  to  have  their  reasons  spread  on  the  jou 
nal.     They  objected,  because  to  deny  to  the  judicial  depart*] 
ment  authority  to  pass  on  the  acts  of  the  Legislature 
to  confer  on  the  General  Assembly  the  omnipotency  of  th$ 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain;  destroy  the  distinctive  character i 
of  the  two  branches  of  government;  put  the  Legislature  above 
the  courts;  remove  the  last  check  on  legislative  tyranny  mi 
oppression,  and  leave  to  the  people  no  other  alternative  than 
insurrection  or  servile  obedience  to  unconstitutional  edieti'* 

While  the  proceedings  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  York  were  ^ 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  men,  the  convention  that  franwHi'] 
our  Constitution  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  course 
of  it^  deliberations  came  to  the  questions:  How  shall  Congi«» 
be  prevented  from  assuming  powers  it  does  not  possesfif    How  , 
shall  the  States  be  prevented  from  encroaching  on  tlie  author  j 
ity  of  the  General  Government?     Some  were  in  favor  of  i 
Council  of  Revision.  Others  urged  that  Congress  should  repeal 
State  laws.    Still  others  insisted  that  such  matters  might  saft^lj 
be  left  to  the  courts,  and  so  they  were.    In  the  Virginia  raU* 
fication  convention,  Patrick  Henry  declared  he  did  not  helicvc 
the  Federal  judges  would  have  the  fortitude  to  oppo«.c  any 
act  of  Congress,     But  time  proved  his  fears  were  grounJMt 
and  before  the  ITnited  States  courts  were  three  years  old  the 
judges  demonstrated  that  they  had  the  fortitude  to  declare  W 
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act  of  Congress  uncooslitutional.  A  law  of  ilarch,  1792,  pro- 
viJed  for  the  settlement  of  ekims  to  invalid  i>ensioiis,  and  of 
claims  of  widows  and  orplians  barred  by  limitation^  and  as- 
signed to  the  Cireuit  Courta  of  tbe  United  States  the  duty 
of  passing  on  such  elaimSj  but  gave  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  to  Congress  power  to  review  all  deeisions. 

There  were  then  three  circuits — one  for  the  Eastern,  one 
for  tbe  Middle,  and  one  for  the  Southern  States.  Yet  in  each 
the  Judges  were  of  one  raind^ — tbe  law  could  not  be  obeyed^ 
because  the  power  conferred  was  not  judicial  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitutionj  and  the  act  was  therefore  void.  So 
bold  a  stand  required  explanation.  Jay,  Cusbing,  and  the  dis- 
trict judge,  Duane,  sitting  in  the  Eastern  circuit,  desiring,  as 
they  said,  to  show  their  high  respeet  for  the  National  Legisla- 
ture on  all  proper  occasions  and  in  every  proper  manner,  were 
willing  to  act  as  commissioners.  Those  holding  Circuit  Court 
for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania  addressed  a  long  letter  to 
Washington,  explaining  the  distribution  of  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment, the  importance  of  an  independent  Judiciary,  and  the 
regret  they  felt  to  be  forced  to  differ  with  Congress  as  to  a 
constitutional  principle.  In  tbe  Southern  circuit  the  bench 
addreased  the  President  without  waiting  for  a  case  to  come 
before  them.  Later,  when  a  case  reachefl  the  Supreme  Court,* 
the  judges  w^ere  so  loath  to  come  to  an  issue  that  no  decision 
was  handed  dow^n  till  tbe  law  in  question  was  amended,  and 
ten  years  passed  away  lief  ore  the  court,  in  plain  and  unmis- 
takable  language,  announced  its  right  to  disregard  any  law 
at  variance  with  tbe  (Constitution. 

Sometimes  the  justictrs  on  their  circuits  would  decide  now 
on  one  side  of  the  question  and  now  on  the  other,  as  when 
Justice  Patterson  declared  void  the  Pennsylvania  Quieting 
and  Confirming  Act  in  1795;  as  when  Justice  Iredell  discussed 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  at  the  trial 
of  John  Eries  in  1799;  as  when  Justice  Chase,  in  1800,  said: 
'*  Although  it  is  alleged  that  all  acts  of  the  Legislature  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution  '*  are  null, 

*  AppliGation  for  a  iDAndamus  direcHnj;  the  district  court  of  Pcnnsytrflnia  to 
hear  the  petition  of  HnyHum  lo  be  placed  on  the  list  an  an  invalid  pensioner, 
I      S  Dallas,  United  States,  409, 
I  VOL   \—'2l 
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**  it  remains  a  question  where  the  power  resides  to  declare  them 
void/'  *    Once  tlie  Supreme  Court,  without  filing  an  opinio 
seemed  to  have  decided  unanimouslj  that  a  certain  iict  of  Co 
greaa  was  not  constitutional.f     Once,  on  a  like  question,  lb 
court  was  divided.     Not  till  John  Marshall  handed  down  ti 
dgcision  in  the  case  of  Jlarbiiry  against  Madison  was  the 
tion  taken  that  it  could  disregard  any  law,  State  or  Fe 
which  in  its  opinion  was  unconstitutional.     Since  that  daj  i 
has  done  so  more  than  one  hundred  and  ninety  times. 

Meantime  a  far  more  serious  blow  was  struck  at  Stat< 
rights  in  the  case  of  Chisholra  vs.  Georgia,  wherein  the 
bilitv  of  a  State  was  maintained.  This  was  indeed  a  bold  ide 
and  four  States  protested.  Georgia  enacted  a  law  subje 
to  death  without  benefit  of  clergy  any  officer  who  should  set 
a  process  against  her.  Massachusetts  resolved  that  the  po\» 
claimed  by  the  court  was  **  dangerous  to  the  peace*  safetjj 
and  independence  of  the  several  States,  and  repugnant  to 
first  principles  of  a  Federal  government."  Connecticut 
of  the  same  mind.  Virginia  held  that  a  State  could  not  be| 
defendant  in  a  suit  brought  by  any  man,  and  that  the  decisio 
was  *'  incompatible  wdth  and  dangerous  to  the  individu 
State,  as  the  same  tends  to  a  general  consolidation  of  the 
confederated  republics.^'  The  result  was  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment, and  the  establishment  of  another  political  ide4i  more 
fruitful  of  harm  than  of  good. 

This  addition  to  the  Constitution  was  proclaimed  in  foroe 
in  1798,  a  year  memorable  for  the  passage  of  the  Alien  an 
S^^ition  Acts,  and  for  a  yet  more  vigorous  denial  of  the  autha 
ity  of  the  Supreme  Court  over  States^  Both  Virginia  an 
Kentucky  now  maintained  not  only  that  a  State  might  jadj 
of  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Congress,  but  also  llu 
there  was  no  arbiter  before  which  a  dispute  between  the  Fe 
eral  Government  and  a  State  could  be  tried.  Seven  Stat4 
repudiated  the  doctrine,  and  declared,  each  one  af  th^w^ 


•  Cooper  w.  TelWr,  4  Da»M,  IM, 

f  United  States  vt.  Yale  Todd.  No  opinion  was  filed,  but  lb*  diket  ^  tht 
decision  waa  to  declare  the  act  of  1793  unconftiitutional.  KUiott  Tlie  Uf^ 
tures  and  the  Courts.  Political  Science  Qu&rierlj,  vol.  r,  pp,  341,  M4.  VtSid 
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at  xio  State  Legislature  ought  to  judge  of  the  eonstitu- 
onality  of  an  act  of  Congre&s,  and  gave   that  power  to 

e  Supreme  Court,  To  these  answers  both  Virginia  and 
[entiicky  in  their  turn  made  reply,  and  by  the  latter 
as  announced  a  new  political  idea,  the  right  of  nullifica- 
on. 

Shocking  as  this  seemed  to  the  answering  States  in  1800| 
E)ur  of  them  in  time  eagerly  approved  it,  and  down  to  1833 

\  period  of  ten  years  elapsed  but  some  member  of  the  Union 

liberately  asserted  it. 
First  came  Pennsylvania,  in  armed  resistance  to  a  decision 
t  the  Supreme  Court.     More  than  thirty  years  before,  while 

e  war  for  independence  was  raging,  Gideon  Olmsted,  a  native 
f  Connecticut,  and  three  companions  were  captured  on  the 
sa  by  the  British,  were  taken  to  Jamaica,  and  thera  forced  on 
oard  the  sloop  Active,  bound  for  New  York  with  supplies 
or  the  British  army.  But  Olmsted,  who  was  no  common 
lan,  aided  by  his  companions,  rose  one  night,  shut  the  cap- 
in  and  crew  below  deck,  and  took  control  of  the  vessel.  A 
'olonged  and  desperate  struggle  follo%ved.     The  prisoners, 

nrteen  in  number,  melted  the  pewter  spoons  and  dishes,  cast 
lem  into  bullets,  beat  open  the  hatches,  and  swept  the  deck. 
imsted  was  wounded;  but  he  got  possession  of  a  swivel  gun, 

ained  it  on  the  hatchway,  and  brought  his  enemies  to  tem- 

rary  submission.  Then  the  captain  cut  a  hole  in  the  stem, 
^dged  the  rudder,  and  held  out  for  two  days,  when  hun- 

r  and  thirst  forced  him  to  surrender,  and  the  Yankee  fisher- 
en  made  all  sail  for  Little  Egg  Harbor,  on  the  New  Jersey 

ast. 

But  land  had  scarcely  come  in  sight  when  two  armed  ves- 
ils  cruising  in  company — the  Convention,  owned  by  the  State 

Pennsylvania,  and  an  American  privateer,  Le  Gerard — hove 
in  sight,  and  bore  down  on  the  Active.     To  the  captain  of 
le  Convention  the  story  of  Olmsted  was  preposterous.     Four 

n  take  fourteen  prisoners,  and  that,  too,  on  shipboard  1 

e  thing  was  not  possible.    It  was  a  ruse  of  the  British.    So 

le  Active  was  taken  to  Philadelphia  and  claimed  as  a  prize. 

Tlie  case  was  tried  in  the  Admiralty  Court  before  Judge 

and  a  jury,  which  found  that  Olmsted  and  his  men  were 
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entitled  to  one  fourth  the  prize,  and  that  the  re^t  sijouiii  be 
divided  between  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  owners  of  the 
privateer,  and  the  officers  of  the  Convention  and  Le  GeranL 
Under  an  act  of  the  Assembly,  which  permitted  an  appeal  on 
questions  of  law,  but  not  of  the  facts,  Olmsted  appealed  lo  the 
Continental  Congress,  which  referred  the  matter  to  a  stand* 
ing  committee,  known  as  the  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  United  States  of  America.  As  security  wm  th- 
quired,  Olmsted,  friendless  and  unknown,  applied  to  another 
Connecticut  man,  Benedict  Arnold,  then  military  governor  of 
Philadelphia,  Arnold  and  a  merchant  named  Stephen  Colliia 
bought  a  share  in  the  claim,  furnished  the  necessary  secaritj, 
and  on  September,  1778,  the  case  came  on  for  triid.  WTirn 
it  ended  the  decision  of  Judge  Koss  was  reversed,  and  the  mar 
shal  ordered  to  sell  the  Active  and  her  cargo,  deduct  expensr*, 
and  pay  the  rest  of  the  money  to  Olmsted- 

Deeply  as  Judge  Ross  sympathized  with  Olmfited,  wrong 
as  he  believed  the  award  of  the  jury  to  be,  he  now  felt  «fln* 
polled  to  stand  by  his  findings  in  defiance  of  the  Court  of 
Commissioners  of  Appeals  of  the  United  States  of  Americi. 
The  authority  of  the  commisrioners  to  set  aside  a  decision  d 
an  admiralty  judge  he  did  not  pretend  to  deny.  But  the  itr 
diet  of  the  jury  was  beyond  their  reach.  It  could  not  be  re- 
versed. The  sloop  and  cargo  must  be  sold  and  the  moaej 
divided,  and  with  this  in  view  Judge  Ross  bade  the  mandtll 
make  the  sale  and  pay  the  money  into  court* 

News  of  the  action  of  Judge  Ross  soon  reached  the  ean 
of  Arnold,  who,  alarmed  lest  he  should  lose  his  share  of  Olm* 
sted'g  award,  at  once  notified  the  commissionerR,  and  urgtJ 
them  to  act  instantly,  to  act  that  very  evening.     But  tk 
commissioners  took  their  own  time,  waited  till  the  folIowinlJ 
morning,  and  then  called  before  them  the  register  of  the  C<WJli  j 
of  Admiralty,  only  to  be  told  that  one  hour  before  the  ntaiBhil| 
had  paid  Judge  Rosa  £47,981   2^.  6d,  proclamation  mcm^I 
as  the  pro<*eeds  of  the  sale  of  the  cargo.     As  the  Active  ^ 
still  unsold,  the  commissioners  commanded  the  marshal  at  lAj 
peril  to  keep  in  his  custody  all  the  money  arising  from  tb  j 
sale  of  both  ship  and  cargo*     He  sent  them  in  return  the  f^ 
ceipt  of  Judge  Ri>98.     Both  the  commissaoners  and  Ohnfltrfj 
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now  appealed  to  Congress,  but  the  confederation  passed  away 
with  nothing  accomplished. 

Meantime  the  Active  had  been  sold,  the  money  realized  by 
the  sale  of  sloop  and  cargo  had  been  paid  over  to  David  Kitten- 
house,  the  State  treasurer,  under  order  of  the  Assembly,  and 
a  bond  of  indemnity  had  been  given  to  Judge  Ross.  In  1790 
the  judge  died,  whereupon  his  executors  were  sued  by  Olm- 
sted, and  a  judgment  recovered  by  default.  The  executors 
of  Koss,  in  1792,  sued  Rittenhouse  on  the  bond  of  indemnity 
and  won,  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  decided  that 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  had  no  jurisdiction  in  admiralty 
matters. 

All  chance  of  success  now  seemed  lost;  but  Olmsted  would 
not  give  up  hope,  would  not  accept  the  pittance  awarded  by 
the  court,  and  in  time  was  rewarded  for  his  patience.  In 
1795  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  the 
district  courts  did  have  power  to  execute  the  decisions  of  the 
old  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  days  of  the  Confederation.*  In 
1802,  therefore,  Olmsted  sued  the  heirs  of  Rittenhouse  in  the 
District  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1803  obtained  against 
Mrs.  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Waters,  his  daughters  and  execu- 
trices,  a  decree  which  bade  them  deliver  to  the  marshal  the 
certificates  of  public  debt  in  which  years  before  their  father 
had  invested  the  money  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  Active 
and  her  cargo. 

Once  again  Olmsted  had  triumphed,  only  to  be  again  de- 
feated. The  State  of  Pennsylvania  now  interfered,  a  law 
was  enacted  commanding  the  heirs  of  Rittenhouse  to  pay  the 
money  into  the  State  treasury,  and  authorizing  the  Governor 
to  defend  their  persons  and  their  property  against  any  process 
that  might  issue  from  any  United  States  court.  During  five 
years  no  process  did  issue,  for  Judge  Peters,  who  sat  on  the 
bench  of  the  District  Court,  had  not  the  courage  to  defy  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  spirit  she  had  defied  him. 
But  at  last,  in  1808,  Olmsted  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
a  mandamus.  Marshall  granted  it,  and  then  Judge  Peters 
issued  the  writ.    The  home  of  Mrs.  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Waters 

*  PHmJIow  m.  Douie,  S  DaIIas,  H 
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stood  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Seventh  and  Arch  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  and  about  this,  when  the  marshal  went  to  serre 
the  writ,  he  found  the  militia  drawn  up  to  resist  him*  He 
read  hia  commission;  he  read  his  warrant;  he  made  a  speech; 
he  attempted  an  entrance  into  the  house;  and,  finding  all  id 
vain,  named  that  day  four  weeka  for  the  serving  of  the  writ, 
and  summoned  a  posse  of  two  thousand  men  to  assist  him. 

Alarmed  at  the  serious  aspect  of  the  issue^  the  Legislature 
now  yielded,  and  appropriated  a  sum  of  mone^"  to  be  umxI 
in  such  way  as  the  Governor  might  think  advisable  and  prt*] 
and  so  opened  the  w^ay  to  a  settlement.  The  raarshal 
gained  access  to  the  house  by  the  rear,  and  held  the  won 
prisoners.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  sued  out;  but  the" 
Supreme  Court  dismissed  it,  and  remanded  the  prisoners  to  tl 
marshal;  whereupon  the  Governor  paid  over  the  sum  in 
pute  to  save  them  from  imprisonment.* 

After  a  struggle  of  more  than  thirty  years,  Olmste 
an  old  man  of  fourscore  and  eight  years,  won,  and  Pen 
sylvania  had  been  defeated.     Her  Legislature,  loath  to  gire 
up  the  contest,  framed  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  IVj 
stitution  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  impartial 
bunal  to  decide  disputes  in  which  a  State  was  a  party,  au 
asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  co-States.     Vii 
g^nia  answered,  and  in  1810  asserted  what  in  17^8  and  ISfl 
she  had  denied— that  there  was  a  common  arbiter^  and  tl 
the  arbiter  was  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States    Bt 
Pennsylvania  was  not  convinced,  and  in  1811  plainlv  a£ 
the  doctrines  held  by  Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  17^8. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Pennsylvania  ended  her  qu 
rel  with  the  Federal  courts,  Congress  enacted  the  For 
Act  of  1809,  the  most  infamous  piece  of  legislation  whid 
up  to  that  time  had  been  placed  on  the  statute-book  of  til 
United  States.     What  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  were 
the  Republicans  in   1708,  that  was  the  Force  Act  to 
Federalists  in  1809.     All  New  England  rose  in  open 
ance.     From  town  after  town  came  resolutions  assertir 

♦  The  cu«  of  tbe  sloop  Active,  Hampton  L.  Ctnton     The  whaJ«  pfiiu^ 
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doctrine  of  State  interposition.  Boston  voted  the  law  re- 
pugnant to  the  Constitution,  and  called  on  the  Legislature  to 
interfere  and  save  the  people  from  the  rninons  consequences 
of  its  enforcement.  Hallo  well  declared  that  when  those  dele- 
gated to  make  laws  transcend  the  powers  given  by  a  fair 
construction  of  the  instrument  whence  their  powers  corae, 
such  a  law  is  nullj  and  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  inter- 
fere and  stop  the  career  of  usurpation.  Yielding  to  the  wish 
of  the  people,  that  bodj  enacted  a  law  prescribing  iine  and 
imprisonment  for  any  person  who,  acting  under  the  Force 
Act,  entered  by  day  or  by  night  the  house  of  any  citizen 
against  his  will,  and  without  a  %varrant  searched  for  specie, 
or  articles  of  domestic  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture. 
This  was  equivalent  to  a  nullification  of  the  Force  Act,  and 
was  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

In  Connecticut,  when  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  obedience 
to  an  order  from  Jefferson,  called  on  the  Governor  to  name 
in  or  near  each  port  of  entry  some  officer  of  the  militia  having 
"  known  respect  for  the  laws,"  on  whom  the  collectors  of  the 
customs  might  call  for  help,  Trumbull  refused  to  obey.  He 
knew,  he  said,  of  no  authority  for  making  such  a  request, 
promptly  assembled  the  Legislature,  and  addressed  it  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Virginia  resolution.  When,  said  he,  the  IsTa- 
tional  Legislature  oversteps  the  bounds  placed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  interpose  and  protect 
the  people  from  the  assumed  powers  of  Congress.  Delaware 
pronounced  the  act  an  invasion  of  the  constitutional  sover- 
eignty of  the  States.  At  this  crisis  the  Embargo  and  the  Force 
Acts  were  repealed. 

Our  second  war  with  Great  Britain — the  war  for  com- 
mercial independence — ^soon  followed,  and  one  week  before 
the  declaration  the  Secretary  of  War»  by  order  of  Madison, 
called  on  the  States  for  their  quotas  of  militia.  But  the  gov- 
ernors of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  re- 
fused. There  were,  in  their  opinion,  but  three  purposes  for 
which  the  President  could  call  out  the  State  troops,  and  these 
were  to  repel  invasion,  to  put  down  insurrection,  and  to  exe- 
cute the  laws.  The  country  was  not  invaded;  no  insurrec- 
tion existed;  no  laws  were  V>eing  resisted.    The  call,  therefore, 
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WB»  tmcoiKstitQtiood,  and  could  not  be  obejed«  TUi  ielarpr 
ution  wa$  upheM  in  Msanchusetts  by  the  judges;  in  Shode 
Island  by  the  Council;  in  Connecticut  by  the  AseemUy,  whkli 
now  in  turn  pat  forth  a  definition  of  the  Constitntioii  and  tk 
rights  of  the  States.  In  this  declantion  Connectictit  is  d«^ 
s^bed  as  a  sovereign,  free,  and  independent  &ate;  the  United 
States  as  a  confederacy  of  States^  and  the  ConslitBtioil  tt  i 
compaet  which  deI^:ateB  certain  poweis  to  Coogftts^  forbids 
the  exercise  of  those  not  delegated,  and  expreeBij  1W9V» 
them  to  the  States  respeetiTely. 

That  same  year  (1812)  the  territory  of  Orleans,  hinaf 
formed  a  constitution,  applied  to  Congieas  for  admismii  into 
the  Union  as  the  Slate  of  Looisaana.    The  question  thiM  niied 
was  new  and  serums.    For  the  first  time  in  €fQT  history  a  Stats  , 
eqfmprising  territory  lying  wholly  without  the  bonnds  of  tlisl 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  CoQr  j 
stitution  was  seeking  admission  ^*  into  this  Union*"    A  pKo^ 
dent  was  to  be  established,  for  it  was  certain  that  if  Loaidiini 
were  added  to  the  Union  other  States  made  from  the  temloiy 
purchased  from  France  would  in  time  seek  the  same  priv 
Is  it  safe  to  establish  such  a  precedent!    Hame  we  power  1 
the  Constitution  to  admit  such  States!    Will  the 
interests  of  the  £asi  be  secure  when  there  are  on  the  floor  < 
OongresB  senators  and  representatives  from  States  where  in 
habitants  own  no  ships,  carry  on  no  commerce— nay^  bite 
never  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lires  looked  out  on  thsi 
wide  expanse  of  the  ocean  or  seen  the  waves  <tf  the  Atlfttit 
breaking  on  the  sand  and  rocks  of  our  seaeoast  f  were  the  ques* J 
tions  asked  on  every  hand.     The  bounds  of  our  country, 
was  asserted,  have  been  set  by  the  definitiTe  treaty  with  Gr 
Britain  in  1783,    They  are,  on  the  west^  the  Miadasippi  rirer; 
on  the  north  the  possesskxis  of  Great  Britain;  on  Ibe  eooth  thi 
thirtyfirst  degree  from  the  lOseiseipiii  rirer  to  the  Appalidu-_ 
cob;  the  Appalachicola  to  the  Flint;  a  line  from  the  FKnt  1 
the  St.  Mary's  river^  and  by  it  to  the  sea.    Such  waa  the  i 
of  the  United  States  when  the  Constitntion  waa  framedt 
such  it  must  remain.    If  the  firameis  of  that  instrnmiait  had 
intended  that  the  area  of  our  coimtry  should,  some  time  in 
the  future,  be  expanded,  they  woold  have  said  so  in  the  COQ*^ 
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stihitioii.  But  the  Constitution  does  not  contain  one  word 
from  which  the  right  to  acquire  foreign  soil  can  even  be  de- 
duced. The  phrase  *'  Congress  may  admit  new  States  into  this 
Union  "  means  this  Union  as  it  was  when  the  Constitntion 
was  adopted,  and  the  new  States  that  may  be  admitted  must 
be  made  on  the  soil  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

These  views  were  well  stated  in  a  speech  by  Josiah  Qniney, 
a  repre^^entative  from  Massachnsetts.  *'  This  bill/'  said  he, 
"  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  pass  has  this  assumed  principle 
for  its  basis:  that  the  three  branches  of  this  National  Govern- 
ment, without  reciin^nce  to  conventions  of  the  people  in  the 
States,  or  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  are  authorized  to 
admit  new  partners  to  a  share  of  the  political  power  in  coun- 
tries out  of  the  original  limits  of  the  United  States.  Now  this 
assumed  principle  I  maintain  to  be  altogether  without  any 
sanction  of  the  Constitution.  I  declare  it  to  l>e  a  manifest 
and  atrocious  usurpation  of  power,  of  a  nature  dissolving, 
according  to  undeniable  principles  of  moral  law,  the  obliga- 
tions of  our  national  compact,  and  leading  to  all  the  awful  con- 
sequences which  flow  from  such  a  state  of  things.  Touching 
the  general  nature  of  the  instrument  called  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  there  is  no  obscurity.  It  has  no  fabled 
descent,  like  the  palladiums  of  ancient  Troy,  from  the  heavens. 
Its  origin  is  not  confused  by  the  mists  of  time,  nor  hidden  by 
the  darkness  of  past,  unexplored  ages.  It  is  the  fabric  of 
our  day.  Some  now  living  had  a  share  in  its  construction. 
All  of  us  stood  by  and  saw  the  rising  of  the  edifice.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  its  nature.  It  is  a  political  compact. 
By  whom?  and  about  what?  The  preamble  will  answer  these 
questions.  It  is  we  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  our- 
selTes  and  our  posterity;  not  for  the  people  of  Louisiana,  nor 
for  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  or  of  Canada,  None  of  thes© 
enter  into  the  scope  of  the  instrument.  It  embraces  only  the 
United  States  of  America. 

**  I  know,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  the  clause  new  States  may  be 
admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union  has  been  read  with 
all  the  superciliousness  of  a  graiumarian^s  triumph,  accom- 
panied with  this  most  consequential  inquiry.  Is  not  this  a  new 
State  to  be  admitted?    If  we  were  now  at  the  bar  of  some  stall- 
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fed  justice,  the  inquiry  would  insure  the  victory  to  the  milker 
of  it.  But,  sir,  we  are  now  before  the  tribunal  of  the  wfaele 
American  people,  reasoning  concerning  their  righta,  their  Ub- 1 
erties,  their  Constitution.  The  question  is  concerning  the  I 
interests  of  the  American  people,  the  proprietors  of  the  old 
United  States  when  they  agreed  to  this  article.  Dictiipnarica 
and  spelling  books  are  of  no  authority,  Neither  Johnson,  nor 
Walker,  nor  AVebster,  nor  Dilworth,  has  any  voice  in  the  ^ 
matter.  Sir,  the  question  concerns  the  proportion  of  power  ■ 
reserved  by  this  Constitution  to  every  State  in  this  Union.  " 
Have  the  three  branches  of  this  Government  a  right  at  will, 
to  weaken  and  outweigh  the  influence  respectively  secured  to  J 
each  State  in  this  compact  by  introducing  at  pleasure  new] 
partners  situated  beyond  the  old  limits  of  the  United  Stales T* 

Mr.  Quincy  then  went  on  to  prove  that  not  only  had  no] 
power  been  given  to  Congress  to  admit  States  out  of  the  ori|^- 
nal  bounds,  but  that  the  idea  of  so  doing  had  not  even  occurred  J 
to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  They  were  not  madmen.] 
They  had  not  tiiken  degrees  at  the  hospital  of  idiocy.  "Ij 
have  heard,"  said  he,  "  of  six  States,  and  some  say  more,  tliatl 
will  surely  be  formed  beyond  the  Mississippi.  It  has  cveoj 
been  said  that  the  day  is  coming  when  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio] 
will  be  far  to  the  east  of  the  centre  of  empire.  It  is  impos*^ 
Bible  such  a  power  could  be  granted.  It  was  not  for  these 
men  that  our  fathers  fought.  It  was  not  for  them  the  Coii*« 
stitution  was  adopted."  You  have  no  right,  he  argued,  **  lOl 
throw  the  liberties  and  property  of  this  people  into  hotcb-i 
potch  mth  the  w^ld  men  on  the  Missouri,  nor  with  the  mixedf 
though  more  respectable,  race  of  Anglo-Hispano-Gallo- Amcri- 1 
cans  who  bask  on  the  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis8ideiippu| 
Do  you  suppose  the  people  of  the  Northern  and  Atlantic] 
States  will,  or  ought  to,  look  with  patience  and  see  reprc^sent^- ] 
tives  and  senators  from  the  Red  river  and  Missouri  fiouringj 
themselves  on  this  and  the  other  floor,  managing  the  affairi] 
of  a  seal>oard  fifteen  hundred  miles  at  least  from  their  resi-I 
dence."  The  bill,  he  asserted,  if  it  passea,  is  a  death-blow  ti>i 
the  Constitution. 

"  It  is  ray  deliberate  opinion  that  if  this  bill  passe?  the  ^ 
bonds  of  this  Union  are  virtually  dissolved;  that  the  Stataij 
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which  compose  it  are  free  from  their  moral  obligations;  and 
that  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
some  to  prepare  definitely  for  a  separation — amicably  if  they 
can,  violently  if  they  mnst.'^  Nor  was  Mr.  Quiney  alone  in 
this  opinion.  When  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  twenty  of  the  thirty-six  nays  were  given  by  members  from 
New  England. 

But  Louisiana  was  admitted,  and  another  political  idea — 
the  admission  of  new  States  lying  without  the  original  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States — was  permanently  established. 

As  the  war  went  on,  New  England  found  new  cause  for 
the  assertion  of  the  principle  of  State  riglits  and  nullifieation. 
Her  coast  east  of  Montauk  Point  had  neither  been  blockaded 
nor  molested  by  the  British,  and  a  brisk  trade  with  Europe 
had  in  consequence  been  carried  on.  But  Congress  to  stop 
this  laid  an  embargo  in  1813,  which  fell  chiefly  on  New  Eng- 
land (for  the  rest  of  our  coast  was  already  under  British 
blockade),  and  set  that  region  once  more  aflame.  Thirty-two 
towns  in  Massachusetts  immediately  petitioned  the  General 
Court  for  relief.  Various  are  the  forms,  said  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  Senate,  in  which  the  people  have 
expressed  their  feelings,  but  the  tone  of  and  spirit  in  all  are  the 
game.  They  all  discover  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  union 
of  these  States,  and  all  express  a  reverence  for  the  national 
Constitution;  but  they  are  all  stamped  with  the  melancholy 
conviction  that  the  basis  of  that  union  has  been  destroyed  by 
a  neglect  of  its  principles,  and  that  the  durability  of  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  impaired  by  a  perv^crsion  and  abuse  of  its 
powers.  After  due  consideration  of  their  petitions,  the  com- 
mittee resolved  that  the  Embargo  Act  was  not  constitutional; 
that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  had  always  enjoyed  the  right 
of  sailing  from  port  to  port  within  the  limit^s  of  the  Common- 
wealth  and  of  fishing  along  its  coasts;  that  the  power  of  pro- 
hibiting the  exercise  of  their  rights  was  never  delegated  to 
Congress;  and  that  all  laws  passed  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  intended  to  have  such  an  effect  '^  are  therefore  un- 
constitutional and  void." 

The  dire  need  of  men  for  the  army  and  of  men  for  the 
navy  brought  before  Congress  the  conscript  plan  of  the  Secre- 
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taiy  of  War»  the  impressment  pkn  of  the  SecreUkry  of  the 
Xavy,  and  the  bill  to  enliist  minors  without  the  consent  c*f 
their  parents  or  guardians,  Connecticut  thereupon  b«de  her 
Governor,  if  the  bills  passed,  summon  the  General  Coiul, 
that  steps  might  be  taken  to  preserve  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  and  the  freedom  and  sovereignty  of  the  State* 
The  passage  of  the  Conscript  Bill  bv  the  House  of  Repreaenla- 
tives  roused  Maryland,  and  her  House  of  Delegates  oonderad 
a  committee  to  report  what  measures  should  be  taken  *'  for 
maintaining  the  sovereign  rights  of  this  State,  and  protacting 
the  Ul>erties  of  its  citizens  against  the  operations  of  arUtmy 
and  unconstitutional  acts  of  the  Government '*  Mannirliii 
s^tts  in  despair  called  the  Hartford  Convention, 

"When  the  war  passed  away  and  peace  returned,  the  strug- 
gle for  State  rights  took  on  the  form  of  a  eonte&t  with  the 
Supreme  Court.  Dominated  by  the  master  mind  of  John 
Marshall,  the  court  no  longer  approached  constitutional  quas- 
tiona  with  the  old-time  caution,  and  in  a  long  aeries  of  deci- 
sions asserted  its  own  jurisdiction,*  upheld  the  powers  of  Con- 
gressjf  and  set  aside  laws  of  the  States  which  in  its  opinion 
conflicted  with  the  Federal  Constitution.  Between  1800, 
wjien  Marshall  handed  down  his  decision  in  the  Olmsted  case, 
and  1824,  when  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  rj.  the  ' 
Planters'  Bank  of  Georgia  was  decided,  fourteen  acts  olfl 
eleven  States  were  set  aside  wholly  or  in  part.  J     Most  of  the 

•  Afl«erting  jurisdiction  of  the  court : 

1816.  M&rtin  vt,  Bunter^s  Lpsaees. 
182L  Cohens  m.  Virginia, 
f  Upholding  the  powers  of  Congresfl : 

1819.  McCnl  lough  w.  1&hTj\nnd, 
1824.  0Hlx)rn  et  a/,  vf.  Bank  of  the  United  Stftlea, 
X  1S09.  PennayUania— United  States  w.  Peteni,  5  Cranch,  lift. 
ISIO,  Georgia — Fetchcr  u*.  Peck.     An  act  of  17i>fl  impaired  the 

oontractfl ;  6  Cranch,  87. 
1812.  Kew  Jersey  tv.  Wilson.    An  act  of  1804,  impoiing  the  ohli^tion*  of  < 

tracts;  7  Oanch,  164. 
1815.  Virginia— Terrett  w.  Taylor.     Acta  of  1798  and  1801  roid, 
J  819.  New  Hampshire— Dmrtraouth  College  M.Wood  waul;  impftifing  tb« 

tions  of  contracts ;  4  Wheaton^  518. 
1819.  New  York^Slargca  r#,  Crowninnhiold.     Inaolvwit  act  of  181  Ij  impiiMd 
the  obli^atianii  of  contracu  \  4  Whealon,  122, 
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States  submitted,  but  a  few  stru(?k  back.  In  1820  Oliio^  then 
engaged  in  her  struggle  with  the  Bunk  of  the  United  StateB,* 
declared  that  in  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  governments  of 
the  several  States  which  eonipose  the  Union  and  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government,  she  ''  recognized  and  approved  the 
doctrines  asserted  by  the  Legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky in  their  resolutions  of  November  and  December,  1798, 
and  January,  1800."  New  Hampshire  replied  to  Ohio,  as- 
serted that  Congress  did  have  power  to  charter  a  national 
bank  vdth  branches  in  the  several  States;  that  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  Congress,  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
were  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  anything  in  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding; 
and  that  any  law  of  Ohio  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
injure  the  bank  was  an  exercise  of  power  vested  in  Con- 
gress^ and  would  he  void.  Massachnsetts  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  A  manifesto  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  Georgia 
declared  she  would  take  no  part  in  the  unseemly  quarrel. 
Yet  she  believed  the  establishment  of  the  bank  was  not 
warranted  by  the  Constitution;  she  believed  the  presence 
of  a  bank  on  her  soil  without  her  authority  was  a  usurpa- 
tion of  her  sovereign  power;  and  she  would  ask  of  what  use 
were  written  constitutions  if,  by  latitude  of  construction, 
they  were  made  to  embrace  every  power  convenient  for  the 


1819.  Marylimd— McCuUoagh  vn,  Maryland,  4  Wheatoo,  S16. 

1819,  Louisiana — MeMilkn  v».   McNeill.     Insolrent  act  of  1808*  impaired  the 

obligattoES  of  contracts. 
1831.  Pcnnsykanla — ^Farmers  and  Hecbanica*  Banks  m.  Smith,    InsoWent  act  of 

1 812, 
1823,  KentiiclEj — Green  v«.  Biddle.    Acts  of  1 797,1812 ;  impainncsnt  of  aoontraist. 

1823.  Vermont — Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  vt.  New  Hayen.     Act 

of  1794  ;  impainnent  of  contract. 

1824,  New  York— Gibbons  tw.  Ogden.     Acts  of  1796,  1608,  1808^  1811;  regulsr 

tions  of  commerce. 
1824.  Bank  of  United  States  vm,  Osbom,  9  Wheaton,  788. 

In  tbe  lower  courts : 
1819.  OhSo  Bank  Tax  case. 
1823    South  Carolina  Negro  Seaman  Act. 

1819.  Kentucky  Bank  Tax  case. 

1820.  Kentucky  Occupying  CJaimant  T^aw  caj<e«. 

*  History  of  tbe  People  of  ttic  United  States,  toI  Iv,  pp.  498-504. 
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party  in  controL  Virginia,  in  1810,  had  assured  Pennsyl- 
vania that  an  impartial  tribunal  to  try  eases  to  which  a 
State  was  a  party  was  not  needed,  because  one  already 
existed  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Now^  alarmed  by  the  action 
of  that  court  in  the  case  of  McCullough  vs.  Maryland, 
ht^r  legislators  Joined  in  the  cry  for  a  tribunal  before  which 
might  be  tried  all  cases  involving  a  conflict  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral authority.  The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  not  offered;  but  the  need  of  it  became  impera- 
tive when,  a  few  months  later,  the  famous  case  of  Cohens  vs, 
Virginia  reached  the  supreme  Court,  and  Marshall  sum- 
moned the  Commonwealth  to  appear  on  the  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1821,  and  ordered  the  papers  to  be  served  on  her 
Governor.  Then,  again,  Virginia  went  back  to  her  position 
in  179?J,  reaffirmed  the  resolutions  of  that  year,  declared  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  no  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  examine  and  correct  the  judgment 
for  which  she  had  been  cited  to  appear,  and  entered  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court  over  the  matter. 
Kentucky  by  this  time  found  another  cause  for  alarm  in 
the  decisions  of  the  inferior  courts  in  cases  arising  under  what 
were  known  as  the  occupying  claimant  laws.  In  1789,  when 
about  to  sever  her  connection  mth  Virginia  and  apply  for 
admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  Kentucky  entered  into 
artielfB  of  agreement  with  her  parent,  and  promised  that  all 
private  rights  and  interests  in  land  within  her  bounds,  derived 
from  laws  made  by  Virginia  prior  to  the  day  of  separation, 
should  remain  secure  and  be  determined  by  those  laws.  But 
Virginia  had  been  at  once  both  too  liberal  and  too  careleas. 
She  had  disposed  of  more  acres  than  Kentucky  contained, 
and  had  allowed  each  holder  of  a  warrant  to  locate  his  claim 
wherever  he  pleased.  It  came  about  as  a  consequence  that 
the  same  piece  of  land  would  be  contended  for  by  two  persons,  ^^ 
each  holding  warrants  of  equal  dignity  but  of  different  date:  ™ 
the  one  an  absentee,  the  other  an  actual  occupant  who  had 
made  a  clearing,  built  his  cabin, and  cultivated  the  soil  perhaps 
for  a  term  of  years.  In  the  interest  of  these  occupying  claim- 
ants Kentucky,  in  1797,  placed  a  law  on  her  statute-book 
which  provided  that  when  an  occupying  claimant  was  evicted 
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by  a  better  title  he  should  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
rents  and  profits  accruing  before  notice  of  adverse  title,  and 
that  the  evicting  claimant  should  be  liable  to  a  judgment 
against  hiin  for  all  valuable  and  lasting  improvements,  less 
the  waste  and  deterioration  of  the  soil  by  eultivatinM.  Liberal 
as  this  was,  it  fell  short  of  popular  demand,  and  in  1812  Ken- 
tucky went  further  stilly  and  decreed  that  tlie  occupying  claim- 
ant should  be  paid  for  all  improvements  made  up  to  the  day 
when  judgment  was  given  against  hiuij  whether  the  improve- 
raents  were  or  were  not  valuable  and  lasting;  and  that  no  de- 
duction should  be  made  for  waste  and  deterioration  of  the  soil 
l>y  cultivation  before  the  day  when  suit  was  brought,  but  mere- 
ly for  the  time  between  notice  of  adverse  title  and  judgment. 

In  the  course  of  a  suit  under  these  laws  before  the  Circuit 
Court  for  the  district  of  Kentucky  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality was  raised.  The  judges  were  unable  to  agree,  and 
the  question  was  certified  to  the  Supreme  Ccmrt,  w^here  de- 
cision was  rendered  that  the  law  of  1797  had  been  repealed 
by  the  law  of  1812,  and  that  each  w^as  a  violation  of  the 
compact  of  1789^  an  impairment  of  a  con  tracts  and  uncon- 
stitutional, the  one  until  it  was  repealed  and  the  other  since 
it  was  enacted.  By  the  compact  of  1789, Kentucky  had  bound 
herself  to  decide  conflicting  land  claims  for  all  time  to  eome 
by  the  laws  of  Virginia  in  force  when  the  compact  was  formed. 

The  excitement  throughout  Kentucky  was  intense.  Our 
occupying  claimant  laws,  said  the  Governor  in  his  message 
to  the  Legislature  in  1824,  measures  in  which  the  State 
of  Kentucky  and  many  individuals  have  the  deepest  inter- 
est, call  for  your  attention.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Ignited  States  so  materially  aiFects  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  State,  degrades  us  so  far  below  the  level  of  our 
sisters,  and  works  such  manifest  injustice  to  the  real  occu- 
pants of  our  soil  under  titles  honestly  derived,  that  we  cannot 
be  said  to  he  a  free  people.  x\ttention  was  immediately  given 
by  the  Legislature,  a  memorial  of  great  length  was  drawn  up 
and  presented  to  Congress,*  and  an  earnest  effort  w^as  made 


^  Executive  Papers^  Ko.  69,  Eighteenth  OoDgresa^  first  se^sioii^  toL  It.    Pre- 
ttied Febmaiy  9,  1824. 
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bj  the  Kenttidcj  senators  snd  reprasenttliv'es  to  meag^  an 
am^fodment  to  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  Tbe  Seiiaie  com- 
mittee on  the  jndiciary  were  mstrueted  to  inqxiifie  imn  tlie 
expediency  of  so  changing  the  act  as  to  require  that  no  Snia 
law  aboold  be  declared  ancoastitiitional  by  the  Sii|sreDe 
Court  unless  seven  judges  assented,*  and  Van  Buren  froiD 
the  committee  reported  a  UILf  But  the  sentiment  in  both 
House  X  &nd  Senate  was  strong  against  a  change,  and  it  w» 
not  considered.  During  the  seasion  of  1825  the  effort  w» 
renewed/  and  again  nothing  vtbb  accomplished. 

Kentucky  now  had  a  third  grievance.  Her  Legialattii^ 
had  forbidden  the  State  eourta  to  issue  the  capias  ad  sutu- 
faciendum  against  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Legi^ 
lature  had  decreed  that  where  a  contract  had  not  been  recently 
made  a  replevin  of  two  years  should  be  allowed,  unless  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  or  the  Commonwealth  Bank 
were  taken  by  the  plaintiff  in  payment.  Both  had  been  over* 
ruled.  The  District  Court  of  the  United  States  ordervd  that 
every  judgment  it  issued  should  be  discharged  with  gold  or 
silver,  with  a  replevin  of  but  three  months,  and  adopted  a 
Rule  of  Court  regulating  its  process  and  directing  what 
should  be  the  subjects  of  execution  as  to  persons  or  firoperly, 
and  when,  where,  and  how  they  should  be  levied  on  and 
sold. 

This  was  more  than  tlie  people  could  stand*  Blow  after 
blow,  it  was  said,  has  been  aimed  by  the  Federal  courts  at  the 
powers  of  our  Legislature,  the  only  urgau  through  which  the 
people  mould  their  laws  to  suit  their  interests  and  their  jioticy. 
Unices  tbeBe  tribunals  are  efft'ctually  checkeMl,  notiiing  wUl 
soon  be  left  to  distinguish  iis  from  the  subjects  of  Eastern 
monarchies.  At  a  great  popular  meeting  held  in  July,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Constitution  did  not  authorize  Congreas  to 
delegate  to  the  Supreme  Court  nor  to  the  inferior  courts  power 
of  enacting  or  altering  the  execution  laws  of  the  States;  that 
Congress  had  never  even  attempted  to  delegate  sueb  authcirit}', 
that  the  system  of  execution  laws  lately  enacted  by  the  Fed- 

*  For  the  motioa  of  Benator  Johoaon,  of  Kentucky,  9^^  SewU^  Jourvtl*  Bi^ 
comber  10,  lS2d,  pp.  80,  4L  f  Ibtd,,  Mardi  \U  1324,  pp.  m,  HI 

t  Atmali  of  Congress,  ia2S''24,  pp.  915,  916,  1291. 
*i  Annals  of  Cangrasa,  l824-'2fi,  January  26,  pp.  866,  370. 
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eral  courts  of  Kentucky  under  the  name  of  Rules  of  Court 
were  wholly  unwarranted;  and  that  Congress  ought  to  so 
reorganize  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  preserve  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State  over  its  own  soil,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
rule  themselves.* 

Not  a  year  now  went  by  but  one  or  more  States  bade  de- 
ace  to  the  Fe^Jeral  Governnient,  When  an  attempt  was 
ade  in  1824  to  license  and  exact  tonnage  duties  from  the 
boats  on  the  New  York  canals,  a  resolution  appeared  in  the 
State  Senate  denouncing  it  as  a  claim  not  founded  in  right, 
and  so  unjust  and  oppressive  as  to  call  for  the  interference  of 
the  State  in  defence  of  its  citizens.  The  tax  was  not  collected. 
But  when,  in  1826,  rumor  stated  that  it  would  be,  Van  Buren, 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  declared  that  such  a  construction 
of  the  act  of  1793,  if  correct,  was  unauthorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  an  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  the  State,  wliich  she  ought  and  would  resist  to  the 
laet  extremity.  That  same  year  the  decision  of  Judge  John- 
son  that  the  South  Carolina  Negro  Seaman  Act,  the  opinion 
of  the  Attoniey-General,  and  the  wish  of  Adams  that  tlie 
law  should  be  repealed,  called  from  the  Governor  the  state- 
ment that  "  a  firm  detennination  to  resist  at  the  threshold 
every  invasion  of  our  doniestic  tranquillity,  and  to  preserve  our 
sovereignty  and  independence  as  a  State,  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended ";  and  that  when  all  other  efforts  failed,  "  there  would 
be  more  glory  in  forming  a  rampart  with  our  bodies  on  the 
confines  of  our  territory'  than  to  be  the  victims  of  successful 
rebellion  or  the  slaves  of  a  great  consolidated  government." 
The  Senate  replied  that  '*  duty  is  paramount  to  all  laws,  all 
treaties,  all  constitutions,  and  will  never  by  this  State  be  re- 
nounced, compounded,  controlled,  or  participated  with  any 
power  whatever/' 

The  protests,  the  resolutions,  the  defiant  language  called 
forth  by  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828  from  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
dppi^f  and  the  political  doctrines  announced  by  Georgia  t  in 

•  The  Argtin,  July  13,  1826. 

f  Bbtorf  of  the  People  of  the  United  Slates,  vol  ▼,  pp.  251-268,  264-267. 
J  m±,  pp,  182,  183,  206-207. 
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her  quarrel  with  the  President  orer  the  Indian  treaties,  hare 
already  been  passed  in  renew. 

Thus  was  it  that  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  years  thirteen 
of  the  four-and-twenty  States  then  in  the  Union  assexted  the 
doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  in  one  form  or  another.  The 
charged  Congress  with  usurpation  of  powers;  they  proji 
amendments  to  the  Constitution;  they  defied  the  President 
denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court;  declared  lai? 
unconstitutional;  threatened  resistance  if  others  were  enactc 
asserted  the  doctrine  of  nullification^  and  in  their  Legislati] 
talked  openly  of  secession* 

The  change  wrought  in  political  ideas  by  a  half  centui; 
of  independence  is  again  manifest  in  the  development  of 
Executive  utterly  different  from  that  contemplated  by  Xh 
fathers*  The  men  who  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1787  and 
framed  the  Constitution  lived  at  a  time  when  great  political 
parties,  national  in  extent,  highly  organized,  ably  led,  ^"4 
commanding  a  patronage  of  enormous  value,  had  no  existencefl 
It  was  combinations  of  States,  not  of  men,  they  feared.  The 
evils  they  sought  to  remedy  were  to  come  from  the  uniai 
of  large  against  small,  free  against  slave,  agricultural  agui 
commercial  States. 

They  were  dealing  with  a  people  few  in  numbers,  seal 
tered  over  a  wide  aiesL  of  country,  and  destitute  of  the  man; 
machanieal  appliances  which  in  our  day  annihilate  time  am 
space,  and  reduce  whole  continents  to  the  limits  of  a  to^ 
Small  as  our  republic  was  in  1787,  the  lack  of  every  sort 
modem  means  of  communication,  of  every  device  for  the 
lection  and  dissemination  of  information — the  steamboat,  t 
railroad,  the  telephone,  the  telegraph — made  it  immense, 
powerfully  affected  the  Convention  in  its  attempt  to  create 
Executive. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  country;  the  diflScuItiee  in  the  way 
of  communication;  the  diversity  of  interests  in  the  Eastt* 
the  Middle,  and  the  Southern  States;  the  ignorance  of  th< 
people  in  each  one  of  these  sections  of  the  wants  of  their  (el 
lows  in  the  other  two,  led  to  a  serious  effort  in  the  Conventioi 
to  establish  an  Executive  of  three  men,  representing  the  thro 
geographical  divisions  or  groups  of  States.    That  a  Kew 
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land  man,  however  well  meaning  and  sincere,  could  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  needs  of  Southerners,  or  that  a  man 
bom  and  bred  in  Pennsylvania  could  impartially  administer 
the  law  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  was  declared  to  be  im- 
possible. When  it  was  answered  that  the  Executive  was  to  be 
the  mere  instrument  for  carrying  out  the  will  of  Congress; 
that  the  energy,  despatch,  and  responsibility  necessary  for  the 
proper  carrying  out  of  that  will  could  not  exist  in  an  Execu- 
tive of  more  than  one;  that  if  the  administration  of  the  laws 
were  intrusted  to  three  men,  each  would  consider  himself  the 
representative  of  his  section,  responsible  to  his  section,  and 
would  guard  its  special  interests  rather  than  the  welfare  of  all, 
the  reply  was,  a  single  Executive  is  "  the  fcetus  of  monarchy," 
and  the  temper  of  the  people  is  opposed  to  even  the  semblance 
of  monarchy.  They  will  never  repose  confidence  in  an  Execu- 
tive consisting  of  one  man.  At  last,  after  many  postpone- 
ments and  many  debates,  the  decision  was  made  to  have 
a  President;  but  the  difficulty  was  as  far  from  a  settlement 
as  ever,  for  it  was  transferred  to  the  next  question,  How 
shall  he  be  chosen?  Every  State  save  one  agreed  that  an  elec- 
tion by  the  people  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  country 
was  too  large  and  the  people  were  too  little  informed.  It  was 
admitted  that  the  country  was  blessed  with  a  few  characters 
of  continental  reputation,  but  the  time  would  come  when  such 
men  would  not  exist,  and  then  the  people  would  never  agree 
on  any  one  man.  They  would  vote  for  a  citizen  of  their 
own  State  or  their  own  section,  and  nobody  would  be  elected. 
Very  possibly — ^nay,  very  probably — the  inhabitants  of  the 
populous  States  would  combine  and  carry  the  elections.  Did 
any  one  suppose  that  a  native  of  Georgia  or  of  South  Caro- 
lina could  ever,  in  times  of  peace,  attain  to  such  public  im- 
portance as  to  be  heartily  supported  by  the  voters  of  New 
England  in  preference  to  a  native  of  Massachusetts?  As 
one  member  said,  "  it  was  as  unnatural  to  refer  the  choice 
of  a  proper  character  for  Chief  Magistrate  to  the  people  as  it 
would  be  to  refer  a  trial  of  colors  to  a  blind  man."  This  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  of  every  State  save  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
the  one  view  on  which  there  was  a  general  agreement. 

For  a  while  the  Convention  could  not  decide  who  should 
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elect  the  Executive,  and  plan  after  plan  was  suggested.  Some 
were  for  assigning  that  duty  to  electors  composed  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  States;  some  to  electors  chosen  by  the  State 
LegislatureSj  or  by  the  people,  or  by  the  State  executive 
or  taken  by  lot  from  the  National  Legislature;  others  weT 
for  leaving  the  whole  matter  to  tlie  Senate,  or  at  least 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  Each  pin 
had  much  to  recommend  it,  but  the  Convention,  utterly  un 
able  to  determine  which  was  best,  voted  that  there  shonl 
be  an  Executive  of  one,  that  he  should  serve  for  seven  ye 
should  be  elected  by  Congress,  should  not  have  a  second  temiy^ 
and  might  be  removed  on  impeachment  and  conviction  of  mab 
feasance  or  neglect  of  duty.  The  decision  was  made  in  sheer 
desperation,  was  not  wholly  acceptable  to  any  body,  and  wai 
attacked  on  all  sides.  The  Executive,  it  was  said,  must  be  in- 
dependent of  the  Legislature.  This  was  admitted.  But  hoW|a 
it  was  asked,  can  he  be  independent  of  a  Legislature  to  wliidW 
he  owes  his  election  ?  Is  it  not  certain  that  he  will  be  its  crea- 
ture, and  will  he  not  in  all  lik€4ihood  secure  his  election  bj 
chicane,  by  intrigue,  by  cabal?  lie  ought  to  control  ihi 
Legislature;  he  ought  to  be  a  check  on  its  tendency  to  sei 
power;  he  ought  to  be  the  protector  of  the  great  mass 
people,  and  stand  between  them  and  legislative  tyranny. 
cannot  be  if  the  Legislature  elect  him  or  impeach  him, 
if  his  service  be  limited  to  a  single  term.  The  ideal  Es 
tive  is  an  officer  chosen  directly  by  the  people  for  a  short  temii^ 
eligible  to  any  number  of  re-elections,  unimpeachable  by  the 
Legislature,  and  endowed  with  power  to  stop  legislation  no 
in  the  interests  of  the  people. 

For  such  an  Executive  the  Convention  was  not  prepared^ 
but  the  argument  unsettled  it,  and  led  to  a  reversial  of  all  lliat 
had  been  done.  The  presidential  term  was  cut  down  from 
seven  to  four  years;  the  single-tenn  provision  was  stricken 
out;  the  idea  of  election  by  the  National  Legislahire  was  aban- 
doned; and  in  order  that  the  President  might  be  wholly  in 
dependent  of  Congress,  and  not  be  subject  to  coercion  on  th 
hand»  and  be  able  to  protect  the  people  against  unwi: 


one 


laws  on  the  other,  he  was  given  the  veto.     Nothing  could 
duce  the  Convention  to  comment  to  an  election  by  the  pcopl( 
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and,  as  it  was  now  fully  detemiiTied  that  tlie  Executive  should 
be  independent  of  Congress,  each  State  was  required  to  ap- 
pointj  in  such  manner  as  its  Legislature  should  prescribe,  as 
many  electors  as  it  had  senators  and  representatives  in  Con- 
gress; and  to  these  electoral  bodies  or  colleges,  each  meeting 
in  its  own  State  and  acting  independently  of  every  other^  was 
given  the  double  task  of  selecting  a  fit  character  to  he  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  then  electing  him  to  the  office. 
Except  for  the  restriction  that  the  electors  must  vote  by  ballot 
for  two  men,  one  of  whom  must  not  he  a  resident  of  the  same 
State  as  themselves,  they  were  free  to  do  as  they  pleasc^d;  and 
that  their  action  might  be  as  free  as  possible,  two  safeguards 
w^ere  provided.  One  forbade  any  senator,  representative,  or 
office-holder  under  the  United  States  to  act  as  elector.  The 
other  required  the  electors  to  meet  in  their  own  States  and 
vote  on  the  same  day;  for  it  was  feared  that,  should  they  corae 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  antl  gather  in  one  grand  conven- 
tion,  they  would  be  subjected  to  that  "  chicane,  intrigue,  and 
cabal/'  the  dread  of  which  was  the  reason  for  taking  the  elec- 
tion of  President  away  from  Congress* 

While  the  Convention  was  thus  willing  to  resort  to  every 
means  to  secure  the  free  election  of  an  independent  Execu- 
tive, it  was  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  his  powers  must 
be  defined  and  his  action  restrained,  lest  he  should  become  too 
independent,  and  by  means  of  the  veto  coerce  Congress  and 
dictate  legislation.  Provision  was  made,  therefore,  that  his 
veto  might  be  destroyed  hy  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses; 
and  that  should  he  become  too  hateful  to  be  enduretl  for  even 
one  term,  he  could  be  impeached,  and  on  conviction  removed 
from  office. 

As  thus  defined  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  to  be  an  official  chosen  and 
elected  by  simdry  bodies  of  citizens  having  no  connection  with 
the  Government,  was  to  serve  as  many  terms  as  the  electors 
saw  tit  to  give  him,  and  was  to  be  the  guardian  of  pppular 
rights  against  legislative  encroachment.  He  was  to  come  to 
his  high  office  hound  by  no  pledges,  representing  no  section, 
advocating  no  policy,  belonging  to  no  party,  and  owing  no 
man  anything*    He  was  to  be  the  choice  of  fellow-citizens  who 
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were  called  for  the  monient  to  act  without  collusion  ns  vhs^U^r^^ 
and,  this  duty  done,  were  to  sink  at  once  into  private  life  agaoL 
But  Washington  had  not  been  many  months  President  when 
a  change  set  in,  and  the  evolution  of  the  President  as  we  know 
him  began. 

First  came  the  annual  speech-  The  Constitution  requires 
that  tho  President  **  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Con- 
gress information  of  the  state  of  the  Union."  To  a  genem* 
tion  which  had  not  the  easy  means  of  gathering  and  spread 
ing  news  which  we  enjoy,  this  provision  had  a  meaning  and 
a  use,  Washington  attached  much  importance  to  it,  and  with 
that  love  of  method  and  system  which  so  distinguished  him, 
gave  the  information  to  Congress,  not,  as  the  Constitution 
requires,  *'  from  time  to  time,"  but  regularly  at  the  opening 
of  each  session.  On  such  occasions,  after  the  two  Houseft 
had  organized  and  were  ready  for  business,  he  w'ould  com%i 
with  great  ceremony,  in  his  state  coach,  to  the  room  where 
the  House  sat,  and,  taking  the  Speaker's  chair,  would  read  a 
speech  to  the  assembled  senators  and  represent-ativf^s.  After 
he  had  finished  and  gone  home^  the  two  Houses  would  separata 
and  appoint  committees  to  frame  answers;  and  when  they 
were  ready,  the  Senate  on  one  day,  led  by  the  Vice-President, 
and  the  House  on  another  day,  with  the  Speaker  at  its  head| 
would  march  to  the  President's  house,  and  stand  with  solem 
faces  while  their  presiding  officers  read  the  unmeaning  n^pU» 
After  partaking  of  cakes  and  wine,  they  would  return  ta 
their  chambers  and  go  on  with  their  public  duties  just  as  if 
the  speech  had  never  been  made. 

Next  came  the  Cabinet*  No  such  body  of  advisers  wai 
thought  of  or  intended  by  the  men  who  framed  the  Coosti 
tion.  It  was,  indeed,  proposed  to  give  the  President  a  cou 
cil  similar  to  thiDse  which  in  many  States  were  then  nasffcl 
ated  with  the  governors.  But  this  found  no  favor*  and  th 
Cabinet  as  we  know  it  is  purely  the  creature  of  Execntiv 
actior^  The  Constitution  declares  that  the  President  **  ma; 
require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  i^d 
of  the  executive  departments  upon  any  subject  relating  t 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices/*  But  that  tliese  ottice 
should  hold  regular  meetings,  and  that  the  Secretary  ol  Wj 
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and  the  PostmasteivGeneral,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Attorney-General,  should  advise  the  President,  not  in 
writing,  on  matters  of  finance  or  foreign  policy  which  do  not 
relate  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  departments,  and  that 
these  regular  gatherings  of  the  Secretaries  should  be  looked 
on  as  one  of  the  political  institutions  of  our  country,  finds  no 
countenance  or  authority  in  the  Constitution.  The  first  Con- 
gress, however,  had  no  sooner  established  the  Departments  of 
War,  State,  and  the  Treasury — departments  which  had  grown 
up  under  the  Continental  Congress — than  Washington  ap- 
pointed the  Secretaries  and  began  to  consult  them.  For  a  while 
the  consultations  were  informal  and  their  opinions  were  in 
writing,  but  before  his  first  term  ended  the  Secretaries  and  the 
Attorney-General  were  formally  assembled  at  the  President's 
house,  and  the  Cabinet  as  a  political  institution  was  established. 
With  the  refusal  of  Washington  in  1796  to  accept  a  third 
term  came  the  first  contest  for  the  presidency,  and  the  first 
real  test  of  the  system  of  election  by  electoral  colleges  in  the 
States.  The  Federalists  might  easily  have  carried  the  day; 
but  party  organization  was  then  so  imperfect  that,  although 
every  Federalist  elector  wrote  the  name  of  Adams  on  his 
ballot  as  first  choice,  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  who  should 
be  second  choice,  and  Jefferson,  the  Republican  candidate, 
who  received  three  votes  less  than  Adams,  became  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  lesson  taught  was  not  lost  on  either  party.  It 
was  clear  that  the  wasteful  scattering  of  votes  which  had 
enabled  Jefferson  to  come  in  between  Adams  and  Pinckney 
must  be  prevented,  and  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  it  was 
to  come  to  an  agreement  beforehand  to  vote  for  two  particular 
men,  and  no  others.  Absolute  liberty  of  choice  was  good  in 
theory  but  poor  in  practice.  Each  party,  therefore,  made 
most  careful  preparations  for  1800.  The  Federalists,  by 
consultation  and  correspondence,  decided  to  support  Adams 
and  Pinckney,  and  so  perfected  their  organizations  that  all 
their  electors  wrote  the  name  of  Adams  on  their  ballots,  and 
all  save  one  the  name  of  Pinckney.  Beyond  this,  organization 
could  not  possibly  go.  Nor  were  the  Republicans  much  be- 
hind their  opponents.  They,  too,  organized,  and  at  an  in- 
formal caucus  of  Republican  members  of  Congress  selected 
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Jefferson  and  Burr  as  the  two  men  to  be  voted  for  hr  t 
party  electors.  Unhappily,  the  leaders  did  not,  as  did  the 
Federalists,  select  a  particular  electoral  college  and  charge  it 
to  see  that  one  of  its  members,  and  only  one,  failed  to  rote 
for  Butt,  Each  elector,  therefore,  voted  for  his  party  can- 
didates, and  for  nobody  else,  and  the  long  contest  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  followed. 

Two  defects  in  this  system  of  presidential  election  were 
thus  made  manifest.  The  contest  in  1796  proved  that  it  was 
possible  imder  certain  conditions  for  one  party  to  elect  the 
President  and  another  the  Vice-President.  The  contest  of 
1800  showed  that  a  party  with  a  large  majority  of  electoral 
votes  might  not  always  be  able  to  elect  even  a  President. 
Lest  such  defeats  should  again  occur,  the  Republicans  pro- 
vided two  preventives,  which  at  the  time  seemed  all-snflicienL 
They  so  amended  the  Constitution  as  to  establish  a  ballot  for 
Vice-President,  and  from  1804  to  1824  they  did  fonnallv 
what  in  1800  they  did  informally,  and  nominated,  or,  as  they 
said,  ^^  recommended,"  their  candidates  for  the  presidency 
and  the  vice-presidency  at  caucuses  of  party  congressmen. 

The  introduction  of  the  nomination  of  candidat^^  by  con* 
gresfiional  caucuses  marks  an  epot^h  in  our  ]ii->litical  history. 
The  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  was  that 
no  elector  should  be  pledged,  that  each  should  be  free  to  vote* 
for  any  mau  he  liked,  and  that  the  electoral  colleges  as  a  body 
should  be  responsible  for  the  selection  of  a  fit  man  to  lie 
President  and  then  for  his  election  to  the  office.  But  on  the 
day  the  Republican  senators  and  representatives  in  Congres 
met  in  response  to  a  written  siimmoik^  and  named  their  party 
candidates,  the  presidential  electors  were  robbed  of  their  most 
important  function,  and  degraded  to  the  petty  boards  of  regis- 
try they  have  ever  since  remaine<L  The  Constitution  was  t 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  amended. 

The  inauguration  of  Jefferson  brought  yet  further  chang? 
in  the  presidential  office.  The  ceremony  attending  the  open* 
ing  of  each  session  of  Congress,  the  visit  of  the  President,  the 
speech  from  the  Speaker's  desk,  or»  as  the  Republicans  called 
it^  the  throne,  the  answers  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the  parada 
through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  to  deliver  them— oef«" 
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monieB  borrowed  from  England — had  always  seemed  to  Jef- 
ferson quite  out  of  place  in  a  republican  country,  and  had 
long  been  subjecta  of  ridicule  by  his  party.  That  he  would 
have  discontinued  them  under  any  circumstances  is  therefore 
quite  likely.  But  in  the  summer  of  1800  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  to  Washington,  and  the  thought  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  marching  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
(then  a  long  and  dusty  country  road)  to  deliver  useless  an- 
fiwera  at  the  half-finished  and  not  half^fumished  "  Palace  " 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  in  December,  1801,  in  place  of 
appearing  to  deliver  the  annual  speech,  he  sent  a  written 
message.  The  custom  thus  begun  has  never  been  abandoned, 
and  since  ISOl  every  President  has  communicated  his  *'  in- 
formation on  the  state  of  the  Union  •'  by  message. 

When  Jefferson  retired,  in  1809,  the  presidential  ofBce 
had  thus  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  been  greatly  modified* 
The  heads  of  the  executive  departments  had  been  transformed 
into  the  Cabinet,  or  council  of  advisers;  the  annual  message 
had  become  an  established  institution;  the  electoral  ballot  for 
Vice-President  had  been  created;  the  congressional  caucus 
nomination  of  candidates  had  been  introduced;  the  electors 
had  practically  been  stripped  of  all  power  of  choice;  and  the 
doctrine  that  two  terms  were  enough  for  any  President  had 
been  formally  announced,  had  been  ratified  by  the  people, 
and  made  a  part  of  the  unwritten  Constitution. 

On  no  feature  of  the  Executive  did  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  bestow  more  patient  care  than  on  the  President's 
term  of  office.  Every  phase  of  the  question^  from  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  short  term  with  re-election  to  a  long  term  with- 
out  re-election,  was  fully  considered.  At  the  outset  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  delegates  w^as  that  Congress  should  elect 
the  President,  that  his  term  should  be  three  years,  and  that 
he  should  be  re-eligible,  lest  rotation  should  throw  out  of 
the  oflSce  men  found  to  he  well  fitted  to  perform  its  duties. 

Opposed  to  this  were  many  members  very  earnest  for  a 
term  of  seven  years  and  no  re-election*  The  Executive,  they 
said,  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  Legislature*  and  will  be  dependent 
on  it,  and,  as  its  creature,  must  do  its  bidding  and  enforce  its 
laws.     A  long  term  with  no  succession  will  prevent  a  com- 
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plaisance  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  toward  an  unfit  man, 
and  the  teniptatiijn  on  the  part  of  a  bad  Executive  to  intrigue 
with  the  Legislature  for  reappointment.  One  member  begged 
hard  for  triennial  election,  with  ineligibility  after  nine  years; 
but  the  States  by  a  close  vote  decided  that  the  President^a 
term  should  be  seven  years,  and  that  no  man  should  erer 
have  a  second.  Later  on  in  the  session  the  members  ekanged 
their  minds,  struck  out  this  prohibition,  and  made  re-election 
possible.  But  the  old  distrust  could  not  be  downed;  even  this 
decision  was  soon  reconsidered,  and  the  resolution  passed  that 
the  "  Executive  he  appointed  for  seven  years,  and  be  inehgibldi 
a  second  time/' 

This  seemed  final.     But  when  the  Committee  on  Del; 
reported,  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to  take  the  e]6ctioii| 
of  the  Executive  from  Congress,     So  serious  was  the  cffofli 
that  the  Convention  could  come  to  no  conclusion,  and  sent 
the  matter  to  a  grand  committee  of  one  from  each  of  th 
eleven  States  represented.     The  report  provided  a  plan  i 
a  choice  of  President  by  electoral  colleges,  or,  in  case  th 
method  failed,  by  the  Senate,  and  reduced  the  terra  to  fou^ 
years.    In  the  debate  which  followed,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee told  the  Convention  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  phm^ 
was  to  make  tlie  Executive  independent  of  CongresB  and  eJ 
gible  to  more  than  one  term.    He  was  told  that  such  a  echeiij 
was  wholly  impracticable;  that  the  State  colleges  would  nev< 
elect;  that  the  Senate  would  always  choose  the  President 
and  that  he  would  in  consequence  always  be  the  creature 
one  branch  of  Congress.     In  the  end  the  idea  of  re-electi( 
to  many  terms  prevailed,  and  w^th  a  few  slight  changes  ih 
plan  of  the  Committee  of  Eleven  was  incorporated  in  tht 
Constitution. 

From  all  this  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  framers  intended 
that  a  President  might  be  elected  over  and  over  again  as  roan; 
times  as  the  ekn^tors  in  the  State  colleges  saw^  fit.     But  agaii 
their  purpose  was  defeated  an<l  their  judgment  comlemned  b; 
that  great  tribunal — ^^the  people — before  which  in  our  m\ 
try  all  public  issues  sooner  or  later  must  be  trieth     Agiii 
the  unwritten  Constitution  amended  the  written,  and  no  Pi 
dent  in  all  our  history  has  ever  been  given  a  third  term. 
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For  much  of  this,  precedent  is  alone  responsible.  Had 
our  first  President  been  willing  to  succeed  himself  many  times, 
the  people  would  willingly  have  permitted  him,  a  precedent 
would  have  been  created,  and  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  followed  by  others  serving  for  twelve  or  even  six- 
teen years.  But  Washington  was  weary  of  the  presidency, 
and  gladly  laid  it  down  at  the  end  of  eight  years.  "  The  ac- 
ceptance and  continuance  hitherto  in  office,"  said  he  in  the 
Farewell  Address,  "  to  which  your  suffrages  have  twice  called 
me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the  opinion 
of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  to  what  appeared  to  be  your 
wishes.  ...  I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  ex- 
ternal as  well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders  the  pursuit  of 
inclination  incompatible  with  the  pursuit  of  duty  or  pro- 
priety." 

No  scruples  about  a  third  term  troubled  him  in  the  least. 
He  went  back  to  private  life  solely  because  he  was  tired  of 
the  cares  of  state.  No  great  principle  underlay  his  act,  nor 
did  the  people  see  anything  wrong  in  a  President  holding 
office  a  third  term  till  Jefferson  pointed  it  out.    In  November, 

1806,  more  than  two  years  before  the  end  of  his  second  term, 
the  Legislature  of  Vermont  formally  invited  him  to  become 
a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  and  the  great  Eepublican  strong- 
holds made  haste  to  follow  her.  Georgia  joined  in  the  request 
in  December,  and  Maryland,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina  in  the  course  of 

1807.  For  a  time  Jefferson  made  no  reply;  but  the  day  was 
now  at  hand  when  he  must  speak  out,  for  it  would  soon  be 
the  duty  of  the  congressional  caucus  to  nominate,  or,  as  the 
phrase  went,  recommend  a  candidate.  In  December,  1807, 
therefore,  Jefferson  broke  silence,  declined  the  invitations, 
and  in  letters  to  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
set  forth  his  reason. 

"  That  I  should  lay  down  my  charge  at  a  proper  period 
is  as  much  a  duty,"  said  he,  "  as  to  have  borne  it  faithfully. 
If  some  termination  to  the  services  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
be  not  fixed  by  the  Constitution  or  supplied  by  practice,  his 
office,  nominally  for  years,  will  in  fact  become  for  life,  and 
history  shows  how  easily  that  degenerates  into  an  inheritance. 
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Bdlevmg  that  a  representative  government,  responsible  atj 
short  periods  of  eleotion,  is  that  which  produces  the  greateslj 
sum  of  happiness  to  mankind,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  do  no  act! 
which  will  essentially  impair  that  principle,  and  I  should] 
unwillingly  be  the  first  person  who,  disregarding  the  scmndj 
precedent  set  by  an  ilhistrions  predecessor,  should  furnish  the] 
first  example  of  prolongation  beyond  the  second  term  of  J 
office." 

The  new  political  idea  thus  clearly  announced  was  sounds 
%va9  worthy  of  the  man  to  whom  popular  government  in  our  h 
country  owes  so  many  guiding  principles,  and  was  indoi^'dfl 
by  the  people  the  land  over.     The  Democratic  citizens  o£ 
Adams  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  public  meeting  assembled 
at  Gettysburg,  assured  him  that  they  approved  **  that  manly 
and  sublime  effort  which  dictated  your  determination  to 
tire  from  public  life  at  the  close  of  the  next  elective  period 
of  your  authority."     Delegates  from  the  wards  of  Philadel 
phia  **  derived  consolation  from  the  consideration  that  your 
example  may  operate  on  all  future  Presidents  to  pursue  ^m 
course  which  has  added  lustre  to  your  character*"    The  Senate B 
of  Maryland  duly  appreciated  the  motives  which  induced  him 
to  decline  being  considered  among  the  number  of  those  out 
of  whom  the  choice  of  the  next  President  w^as  to  be  made.  _ 
Even  the  far-away  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans 
was  moved  to  assure  him  that  it  approved  the  motives  whick] 
led  him  to  give  another  proof  of  patriotism.     The  Tammany 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  while  celebrating  its  anniversary  iQi 
May,  1808,  drank  to  the  toast,  **  President  Jefferson — Bota- 
tion  in  oflice  is  the  bulwark  of  freedom."    When  the  fourtll 
of  July  came,  his  conduct  was  very  generally  approved  in 
some  such  toast  as,  **  Jefferson — May  his  successi^ir  imitate 
his  virtues  and  follow  his  motto — *  rotation  in  office.' 

That  his  virtues  had  any  influence  on  his  successors  may 
well  be  doubted;  but  his  bold  assertion  that  it  was  not  sals 
to  give  any  President  more  than  two  terms  made  a  deep 
impression  on  tJi©  people,  became  recognized  as  a  sound  prii 
ciple  of  demm^ratic  government,  and  on  more  than  one  oeca^ 
sion  an  attempt  w*as  made  to  insert  it  in  the  Constitntioi 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  presented  it  in  1815  as  oni 
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of  tlie  amendnients  proposed  by  the  Hartford  Convention, 
A  senator  from  Xew  Jersey  repeated  the  proposition  in  1823, 
and  in  the  excitement  which  preceded  the  election  of  1824 
the  Senate  sent  to  the  House  a  joint  resolution  declaring  that 
no  President  should  be  elected  to  more  than  two  terms.  The 
failure  of  the  electoral  colleges  to  choose  an  Executive  in 
1824,  and,  above  all,  what  it  pleased  the  friends  of  Jack- 
son to  consider  as  the  Jofeat  of  the  will  of  the  people  by  the 
House  in  1825,  brought  every  question  relating  to  the  presi- 
dency prominently  before  the  people.  Again  the  senator 
from  New  Jersey  renewed  his  proposed  araendment,  and 
again  the  Senate  sent  an  anti-third-term  resolution  to  the 
House,  %vbere  it  perished  in  committee.  The  will  of  the 
people  was  all-sufficient.  No  change  in  the  Constitution  was 
needed. 

This  disposition  to  see  in  an  amendment  a  panacea  for 
any  political  evil,  real  or  fancied,  has  always  been  character- 
istic of  our  countrymen-  Opposition  in  the  conventions  of 
the  ratifying  Statc*s  was  the  immediate  cause  of  ten  amend- 
ments. But  they  had  not  been  declared  in  force  in  1791 
when  others  were  demanded.  Congress  chartered  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  laid  what  was  claimed  to  be  a  direct 
tax  on  carriages.  The  Supreme  Court  decided  the  carriage 
tax  was  not  direct,  and  that  a  State  might  be  sued,  and  five 
amendments  were  promptly  offered  in  the  Senate.  One  de- 
nied to  Congress  power  to  grant  a  charter  of  incorporation  or 
&et  up  a  commercial  monopoly  of  any  kind.  Another  pro* 
posed  to  debar  from  Congress  every  man  concerned  in  the 
direction  or  management  of  a  bank  or  moneyed  corporation. 
A  third  declared  every  tax  direct  which  was  not  laid  on  im- 
ports, excises,  transfers  of  property,  and  proceedings  at  law- 
A  fourth  shut  out  from  a  seat  in  either  House  every  man  who 
was  a  director  or  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or 
owned  one  share  of  its  stock.  The  fifth  provided  that  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  should  be  vested  not  only 
in  one  Supreme  and  certain  inferior  courts,  but  in  such  State 
courts  as  Congress  might  see  fit  to  establish.  The  decision 
that  a  State  jnight  be  sued  called  forth  protests  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  Virginia,  and  the  prompt  submis- 
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sioii  to  tlie  States  and  the  ratification  by  them  of  the  eleventh 
amendnient. 

The  apix)intment  of  Chief-Justice  Jay  to  the  post  of  Min- 
ister to  Great  Britain,  the  ratification  of  hia  treaty  by  the  ■ 
Senate,  and  the  impossibility  of  Republican  Legislatures  re-  ™ 
calling  Federalist  senators  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Repub- 
licans, glaring  defects  in  our  system  of  government  that 
ought  to  be  corrected.  The  elevation  of  Jefferson  to  the  vice- 
presidency  in  1796,  because  there  was  not  a  separate  ballot 
for  the  election  of  that  official,  and  the  presence  in  Congre» 
of  foreign-born  citizens,  seemed  quite  as  insufferable  to  the 
Federalists.  Amendments  were  therefore  proposed,  making 
ITnited  States  judges  ineligible  to  any  other  office;  requiring 
treaties  to  be  suhmittcnl  to  the  House  in  certain  cases;  cutting 
down  the  term  of  senators  to  three  years;  authorizing  electord 
to  designate  in  their  ballots  persons  voted  for  as  Pres^ident; 
and  excluding  from  Congress  all  foreign -bom  citizens  who 
were  not  in  the  country  on  July  fourth,  1776. 

The  failure  of  the  electors  to  choose  a  President  in  1800, 
and  the  bitter  contest  in  the  House  in  1801,  were  the  causes 
of  a  new  batch  of  proposed  amendments  touching  the  Execu-' 
tive*  Fifteen  times  in  the  course  of  three  years  propositions 
to  aher  the  method  then  in  use  were  laid  before  Congress* 
From  1801  to  1803  the  tables  of  the  House  and  Senate  were 
never  free  from  them  for  a  session.  Then,  after  years  o; 
reflectionj  the  twelfth  amendment  went  out  to  the  States  am 
was  adopted,  and  immediately  the  subject  was  up  again  foi 
discussion. 

The  failure  of  the  Senate  to  convict  Judge  Chtse,  the 
decision  of  Marshal!  in  the  case  of  tlie  "  midnight  judges,'* 
greatly  excited  tlie  Republicans,  and  they  cried  out  for  amend 
ments  giving  States  power  to  recall  senators,  and  authorizini 
the  removal  of  judges  on  the  joint  address  of  both  llousieau 
The  long  embargo  and  its  enforcement  excited  the  Federalisi 
.  and  the  Legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  d 
manded  that  a  limit  should  be  placed  on  the  duration  of  e 
bargoes.     The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  01 
ease  aroused  Pennsylvania  to  call  for  the  creation  of  an  imps 
tial  tribunal  to  try  cases  to  which  a  State  is  a  party.    But  ti 
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strangest  of  all  propositions  were  two,  of  which  one  called 
for  the  abolition  of  the  vice-presidency  and  the  choice  of  the 
President  by  lot  from  the  retiring  senators;  and  the  other 
declared  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  accepted,  re- 
ceived, retained,  or  claimed  any  title  of  nobility  or  of  honor, 
or  without  consent  of  Congress  accepted  any  present,  pension, 
office,  or  emolument  of  any  kind  from  any  emperor,  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  power,  should  cease  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  become  incapable  of  holding  office.  Strange 
as  it  may  now  seem,  it  passed  both  Houses,  went  out  to  the 
States,  was  ratified  by  twelve,  and  for  many  years  was  printed 
in  school-books  and  histories  at  the  end  of  the  Constitution 
as  the  thirteenth  amendment,  though  it  was  not  accepted  by 
three  fourths  of  the  States  in  the  Union. 

The  third  decade  of  our  history  under  the  Constitution 
covers  the  years  1810  to  1820,  and  during  this  time  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  propositions  to  amend  were  presented 
in  Congress.  Every  phase  of  political  life  and  thought  was 
expressed  in  them.  The  ruling  ideas  were  the  choice  of  repre- 
sentatives and  presidential  electors  in  districts;  a  shorter  term 
for  senators;  the  appropriation  of  public  money  for  the  build- 
ing of  roads  and  canals;  to  give  Congress  and  the  States  con- 
current power  to  train  the  militia;  to  prevent  an  increase  in 
the  pay  of  congressmen  till  after  one  election  intervened;  to 
take  away  the  veto;  to  give  Congress  power  to  appoint  the 
heads  of  departments,  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  judiciary,  ap- 
point all  office-holders  under  the  Government,  and  forbid  it 
to  establish  banks  outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Many  of  these  were  but  the  passing  notions  of  the  hour, 
or  an  attempt  to  override  the  strict  construction  doctrines  of 
the  party  in  power.  But  with  them  were  mingled  a  few  which 
came  from  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  expressed  the  politi- 
cal ideas  of  a  great  section  of  the  country.  It  was  proposed 
to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  South  by  apportioning  repre- 
sentation according  to  free  persons;  to  protect  the  interests 
of  New  England  by  admitting  no  more  new  States  into  the 
Union  save  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress; 
by  limiting  the  power  of  Congress  to  lay  embargoes,  impose 
restrictions  on  conmierce,  and  declare  war;  to  give  the  Execu- 
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tive  but  one  term,  and  never  have  two  PresidentB  in  sncces- 
fiion  from  the  same  State. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  Executive  office  as  defined  in  the 
Constitution  was  now  widespread.  The  length  of  his  term, 
the  manner  of  choosing  him,  his  eligibility  to  frequent  re- 
election, were  the  causes  of  seventy-five  propositions  to  amend 
the  Constitution  between  1820  and  1880.  A  single  term,  a 
direct  popular  vote,  and  the  exclusion  of  members  of  Congress 
from  offices  within  the  gift  of  the  President  were  the  popular 
political  ideas. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 


DELATIONS  WITH  OUE   NEIGHBOBS. 


TiTE  inauguration  of  John  Quiney  Adams  on  the  fourth 
of  Marchj  1825,  was  followtnl  by  the  appointment  of  three 
new  secretaries.  At  the  head  of  the  Department  of  State 
was  placed  Henry  Clay,  The  Treasury  was  intrusted  to 
Richard  Rushj  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Department  of  War 
to  James  Barbonr,  of  Virginia.  James  L.  Southard,  of  New 
Jersey,  Secretary  of  the  Navyj  William  Wirt,  of  Virginia, 
Attorney-General;  and  William  J.  Barry,  of  Kentucky, 
Postmaster-General  (not  yet  a  member  of  the  Cabinet),  had 
served  under  Monroe  and  were  not  disturbed. 

No  sooner  was  Clay  in  office  than  his  attention  was  turned 
to  that  part  of  the  world  where  events  of  the  utmost  political 
importance  were  occurring.  The  idea  of  a  union  of  the  little 
republics  of  South  America  had  been  considered  by  Simon 
Bolivar,  the  liberator,  as  early  in  their  struggle  Avith  Spain  as 
1821,  But  to  attempt  such  a  confederacy  while  Mexico  was 
in  the  grasp  of  her  self-created  Emperor  Ttnrbide^  and  Peru 
still  struggling  with  her  oppressor,  was  idle.  No  effort  was 
made,  therefore,  till  1823,  when  the  power  of  old  Spain  hav- 
ing been  completely  overthrown  and  her  late  colonies  having 
become  free  and  independent  states,  Bolivar,  as  President  of 
Colombia,  invited  the  Govermnents  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Chili  to  send  delegates  to  Panama  with  power  to 
establish  the  confederacy.  Mexico  and  Peru  promptly  ac- 
cepted, but,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili  holding  back,  Bolivar,  in 
December,  1824,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  repub- 
lics, and  once  more  urged  that  representatives  should  imme- 
diately be  sent  to  Panama.    Guatemala,  Mexico,  Chili,  Peru, 
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and  Colombia  now  responded,  and  one  spring  day  in  1S2. 
the  Ministers  from  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Colombia  r 
quested  intemews  with  Clay, 

Separate  meetings  were  accorded  to  each,  and  in  course 
conversation  each  announced  that  his  Government  was  ma-s 
anxious  that  the  United  States  should  be  represented  at  a  Coi 
gress  of  Republics  soon  to  be  held  at  Panama,  and  that  he  ha^ 
been  empowered  to  extend  an  invitation,  but  had  been  i 
stnicted  before  doing  so  to  ask  if  it  would  be  agreeable 
the  United  States  to  be  invited. 

Clay  replied,  after  consulting  Adams,  that  the  United 
States  could  not  be  expected  to  take  any  part  in  the  war  wit 
Spain,  or  in  any  council  for  deliberating  on  the  means 
continuing  the  struggle  for  independence,  and  that  l:K?fo 
expressing  a  willingness  to  receive  the  formal  invitation  it 
would  be  desirable  to  know  what  subjects  would  be  discussed, 
how  the  Congress  was  to  be  organized  and  act,  and  what 
powers  were  to  be  given  to  the  diplomatic  agents  compoei 
it.  The  Ministers  promised  to  report  this  answer  to  thei 
governments,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  the  matter  till  X<: 
vember. 

Clay  meantime  took  up  the  task  of  mediation.     He  w; 
deeply  and  sincerely  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  repuh 
lies;  he  was  most  anxious  to  see  the  end  of  the  war  that  hai 
so  long  distracted  and  devastated  them,  and  he  beheld  wit 
no  little  alarm  the  preparations  they  were  making  to  H 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  fate  of  these  two  Si>anish  islands  had  long  beeiT 
matter  of  interest  to  the  United  States,  and  as  far  back 
the  early  montlis  of  1823  was  the  subject  of  instructions 
our  Minister  at  L^indon*     France,  in  obedience  to  the 
mands  of  the  Holy  Allies^  had  invaded  Spain  for  the  pu: 
of  restoring  the  absolute  rule  of  Ferdinand  Seventh.     Oreai 
Britain  had  disapproved  the  war,  had  avowed  her  intentio 
to  defend  Portugal  against  the  application  of  the  prineipl- 
under  which  the  peninsula  was  attacked,  and  might  6ooii,»  il 
was  feared,  be  using  her  arms  against  the  Holy  Allies  in  de- 
fence of  the  Constitution  and  the  Liberalists  of  Spain.    Th*! 
her  reward  for  such  help  would  be  Cuba  and  Porto  Ri 
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seemed  certain,  and  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  transfer  Mon* 
roe  became  anxious.  The  possession  of  the  islands  by  a  de- 
caying power  such  as  Spain  was  one  thing,  but  their  ownership 
by  a  great  naval  power  such  as  Great  Britain  was  another 
and  a  very  different  matter. 

"  These  islands,"  said  Adams  in  his  instructions  to  our  Min- 
ister at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  "  are  natural  appendages  to  the 
North  American  continent.  One  of  them,  Cuba,  lying  al- 
most within  sight  of  our  shores,  is  an  object  of  transcendent 
importance  to  the  commercial  and  political  interests  of  our 
union.  It  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indian  seas.  The  character  of  its  population, 
its  situation  midway  between  our  southern  coast  and  Santo 
Domingo,  its  safe  and  capacious  harbor  of  Havana  fronting 
hundreds  of  miles  of  our  coast  destitute  of  such  ports,  the  na- 
ture of  its  productions  and  its  wants  furnishing  the  supplies 
and  needing  the  returns  of  a  commerce  immensely  profitable, 
give  to  Cuba  an  importance  in  our  national  affairs  with  which 
no  other  foreign  territory  can  be  compared.  Such  are  the 
interests  of  that  island  and  this  country — geographical,  com- 
mercial, moral,  and  political — ^that,  in  looking  forward  to 
the  probable  course  of  events  for  half  a  century,  it  is  im- 
possible to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  annexation  of  Cuba 
to  the  United  States  will  be  indispensable  to  the  continuance 
of  the  Union  itself. 

"  In  any  other  state  of  things  than  that  which  sprang  from 
the  war  between  France  and  Spain  these  considerations  would 
be  premature.  But  the  condition  of  Cuba  will  depend  on 
the  issue  of  the  war,  and  in  the  fate  of  Cuba  the  United  States 
have  deep  and  important  interests  peculiarly  their  own.  As 
Spanish  territory,  the  island  will  be  liable  to  invasion  from 
France,  and  the  only  reasons  for  doubting  that  the  attempt 
will  be  made  are  the  weakness  of  the  French  navy  and  the 
probability  that  the  effort  would  be  resisted  by  Great  Britain. 

"  Were  the  people  of  one  race  and  one  color  they  would 
without  doubt  make  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  France  the 
occasion  for  a  declaration  of  independence.  They  may  even 
do  so  as  it  is;  but  no  reflecting  man  can  fail  to  see  that  they 
cannot  stand  alone,  that  they  must  have  foreign  support,  and 
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that  for  such  support  they  must  look  to  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States. 

"Great  Britain  ha»  indeed  declared  her  neutrality;  but 
the  spirit  of  the  British  nation  is  so  strongly  and  so  unatii- 
nionsly  agaiiiat  France  that  she  may  soon  be  engaged  on  the 
side  of  Spain  J  and  that  the  price  of  such  an  alliance  will 
be  Cuba  and  Porto  Kieo  does  not  admit  of  doubt.  The  tran^ 
fer  of  Cuba  to  Great  Britain  woidd  be  an  event  unpropitiousj 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  question  both  of 
our  right  and  of  our  power  to  prevent  it  by  force  already  ia-^ 
trudes  itself  on  our  councils,  and  the  administration  is  called^ 
on  to  guard  against  and  defend  iL  You  will  then,"  said  Mr, 
Adams,  **say  that  the  wishes  of  your  Govermnent  are  thai 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  may  continue  attached  to  Spain,"  * 

But  the  war  which  called  forth  this  assurance,  so  eom*\ 
forting  to  Spain,  did  not  assume  the  magnitude  expecte 
by  Adams.      P>cnch  troops  crossed  the  Pyrenees  early  iaj 
April,  occupied  Madrid  in  May  and  Cadiz  in  August,  and  I 
the  purpose  of  the  Allies,  so  far  as  old  Spain  was  concerned, I 
was   accomidished.      No   declaration   of  independence,  no 
servile  insurrection,  followed  in  Cuba;  Great  Britain  gare, 
no  aid  to  Spain.      The  assertion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrioaj 
stopped  the  design  of  the  Holy  Allies  on  the  New  World, 
and  when  John  Quincy  Adams  succeeded  Monroe,  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  still  owned  the  rule  of  Ferdinand,  and  what  hud 
once  been  his  South  American  colonies  wero  still  indepead* 
ent  and  at  war  with  him. 

To  see  tlii^  struggle  happily  ended  was  the  earnest  dctire 
of  both  Adams  and  Clay.     The  little  republics,  after  yeari 
of  heroic  effort,  had  driven  Spain  from  the  continent,  lud 
won  their  independence,  and  had  been  recognized  as  9ov©r*j 
eign  powers  by  the  United  States  and  by  Great  Britain,  aod 
were  entitled  to  such  recognition  by  Spain*     But  there  wai 
yet  another  reason  which  weighed  with  the  adminiDtratioowl 
Plans  were  on  foot  in  Colombia  for  an  expedition  to  Ulcerate  ■ 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.     That  the  attempt,  if  undertakeiit 
would  succeed,  that  success  would  be  followed  by  emanei'l 
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pation  of  the  slaves,  and  that  the  existence  of  a  republic  full 
of  free  negroes  just  off  the  eoast  of  our  slave  States  would 
be  a  source  of  constant  danger  to  the  South,  seemed  almost 
certain. 

Such  a  change  in  the  condition  of  these  islands  must  there- 
fore be  prevented  at  all  hazards,  and  this  Claj  now  under- 
took to  do-  Mr,  Everett,  our  Minister  at  Madrid ^  was  in- 
structed to  bring  the  subject  of  the  war  to  the  attention  of  the 
Spanish  Government.*  He  was  to  remind  it  that  the  strug- 
gle on  this  continent  was  at  an  end,  that  not  one  foot  of  land 
from  the  southern  and  western  limits  of  the  United  States 
to  Cape  Ilorn  owned  the  sway  of  Spain,  that  not  one  bayonet 
in  all  that  vast  domain  remained  to  support  her  cause,  nor 
was  the  peninsula  able  to  replace  the  armies  vanquished  and 
annihilated  by  the  victorious  forces  of  the  republics.  The 
troops  of  these  new  states,  flushed  with  victory,  no  longer  had 
emploj'ment  on  the  continent,  and  yet  wiiile  the  war  con- 
tinued they  could  not  be  disbanded.  To  what  object,  then, 
would  the  republics  direct  their  conquering  arms?  To  Cuba 
and  Porte  Rico.  It  was  not^  then,  in  the  interest  of  the  re- 
publics that  the  President  w^ished  to  see  the  war  ended.  They 
would  be  the  gainers  by  a  continuance.  It  was  for  Spain 
herself,  for  humanity,  for  the  general  repose  of  the  world, 
that  Mr.  Everett  was  to  urge  Spain  to  end  the  strife.  As  to 
the  United  States,  he  was  to  say  that  we  were  "  satisfied  with 
the  present  condition  of  the  islands  in  the  hands  of  Spain  "; 
that  we  "  desired  no  political  change  in  that  condition." 

Mr.  Middleton,  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  next  instructed  to 
ask  the  Russian  Government  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  per- 
suade Spain  to  end  the  war  with  her  old  colonies.  The  con- 
test had  gone  on  for  seventeen  years,  had  been  marked  in 
its  early  stages  by  shocking  excesses  on  both  sides,  and  dur- 
ing its  continuance  wdiole  generations  had  passed  away  and 
others  had  grown  to  majority  without  knowing  the  blessings 
of  peace.  ,In  this  war  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
taken  no  part.  They  had  been  strictly  neutral,  but  it  could 
not  be  said  they  were  indifferent  spectators.     Mr.  Middleton 
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was  to  urge  on  the  Russian  Government  tlie  hopeleasni^ 
of  the  attempt  to  conquer  Sotith  America,  and  impress  the 
Emperor  with  the  fact  that  only  by  a  speedy  peace  could 
(Alba  and  Porto  Rico  be  saved  to  Spain,  in  whose  hands  the 
United  States  wa.s  quite  content  to  have  them  remain,* 

Russia  would  do  nothing,  Neither  justice,  nor  the  law 
of  nations,  nor  the  respect  due  to  the  authority  of  a  mother 
country  over  her  colonies  would,  the  Emperor  replied,  permit 
him  to  offer  mediation  till  the  sentiments  of  Spain  and  of 
the  Allies  she  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  had 
first  been  ascertained,! 

Stripped  of  its  diplomatic  garb,  the  answer  was  under- 
stood to  mean  that  the  Emperor  would  consult  the  Allies  and 
act  accordingly;  and,  with  the  hope  of  aiding  the  negotia- 
tions yet  further,  Clay  turned  to  the  Ministers  from  Colom- 
bia and  Mexico.  They  were  informed  of  the  request  made 
to  tlio  Emperor,  of  his  reply,  of  the  conviction  that  Spain 
^vould  soon  yield,  and  were  asked  to  urge  their  governments, 
in  t!ie  interests  of  peace,  to  suspend  the  sailing  of  an  expedi* 
tion,  then  fitting  out  at  Cartagena,  against  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico4  Such  a  suspension  was  due  to  the  Emperor,  to  the 
United  States,  and  would  render  it  unnecessary  for  other 
powers  to  consider  what  they  would  do  if  the  islands  wen* 
invaded* 

Just  what  this  meant  Clay  now  explained  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Middleton.  "  On  this  matter,**  said  he,  *^  it  is  necessary*  Uiat 
we  should  Ive  clearly  understood  by  Russia.  For  ourst^lves^ 
we  desire  no  change  in  the  possession  of  Cuba,  We  cannot 
allow  a  transfer  of  the  island  to  any  European  power.  But 
if  Spain  should  refuse  to  conclude  a  peace  and  obstinately 
go  on  with  the  war,  although  we  do  not  desire  to  see  Cnlxi 
in  the  possession  of  either  Mexico  or  Colombia,  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  see  any  ground  on  which  we  can  interfere.  If 
the  war  against  the  island  should  be  conducted  by  the  repnb- 
lies  in  a  desolating  manner;  if  they  should  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  one  race  of  the  inliabitanta  to  de8troT  the  lives  of 
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another;  if,  in  fine,  they  should  set  examples  which,  from  our 
neighborhood,  would  be  dangerous  to  our  quiet  and  safety, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  might  feel  called  on 
to  interpose  its  power."  *  In  plain  language,  if  the  Republi- 
cans of  South  America  invaded  Cuba,  stirred  up  a  slave  in- 
surrection, and  armed  the  negroes,  the  United  States  would 
interfere.  One  thing  was  settled.  Slavery  must  not  be 
abolished  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  to  keep  the  islands 
slave  soil  they  must  remain  in  the  possession  of  Spain. 

But  it  was  not  to  Russia  alone  that  this  policy  was  an- 
nounced. Like  declarations  had  already  been  made  to  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Mexico.  During  the  summer  of  1825 
a  great  French  fleet  suddenly  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
and  gave  color  to  the  belief  that  it  was  the  intention  of  France 
to  seize  the  island  and  hold  it  for  herself,  or  perhaps  for 
Spain.  Rumor  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that,  once  in  the 
hands  of  France,  Cuba  was  to  be  made  the  base  of  action 
for  an  attack  on  Mexico  and  subjection  of  her  to  the  Crown 
of  Spain.  Greatly  alarmed  at  the  prospect,  Mexico  instantly 
turned  to  the  United  States  and  asked  for  an  application  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  her  behalf. 

Clay  had  been  but  a  few  weeks  in  office  when  it  became 
his  duty  to  instruct  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  the  first  Minister  ever 
sent  by  our  country  to  Mexico.  The  novelty  of  the  situation 
appealed  strongly  to  Clay,  and  in  his  instructions  he  dwelt  at 
length  on  this  fact,  bade  Poinsett  remind  Mexico  of  the  warm 
feeling  always  entertained  toward  her  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  promptness  with  which  we  recognized 
her  independence,  and  of  the  step  on  our  part  which  did  so 
much  to  stop  interference  in  her  affairs  by  the  Holy  Allies. 
Mr.  Poinsett  was  especially  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Mex- 
ico the  message  of  Monroe  of  December,  1823,  in  which  were 
asserted  certain  important  principles  of  "inter-continental 
law  in  the  relations  of  Europe  and  America,"  and  urge  on 
her  the  utility  and  expediency  of  asserting  two  of  them  on 
all  proper  occasions.  These  were  that  the  American  con- 
tinents are  not  henceforth  to  be  considered  subject  to  coloni- 

*  Cby  to  Middleton,  December  26, 1826. 
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zation  by  any  European  power,  and  that  we  sliould  reganl 
us  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  allied  powers  to  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  hemisphere.* 

Obedient  to  instructions,  Poinsett  opened  negotiatiotis 
for  a  treaty  of  commerce,  presented  what  Clay  called  the 
two  principles  of  inter-c^ontinental  law,  and  had  scarcely  done 
60  when  news  reached  Mexico  that  a  French  squadron  was 
off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  her  Secretary  of  State  requested 
the  United  States  to  demand  an  explanation  from  the  King 
of  Franccf 

That  Clay  was  influenced  by  Mexico's  appeal  may  well 
be  doubted;  nevertheless,  he  acted  and  bade  our  Mioi^- 
tor  at  Paris  protest  against  the  appearance  of  so  large 
a  fleet  oflf  our  coast  without  any  previous  statement  of  its 
purpose,  and  to  add  to  the  assurances  already  given  that  wo 
did  not  want  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  for  ourselves,  that  we 
were  satisfied  with  their  present  political  condition,  and  could 
not,  with  indifference,  see  them  pass  from  Spain  to  any  other 
European  power,  the  further  avowal  that  we  could  not  con- 
sent to  the  occupation  of  them  by  any  other  European  power 
than  Spain  under  any  contingency  whatever, '^l 

Kor  was  this  an  idle  threat.     A  few  days  later,  when 
writing  to  Poinsett,  the  Secretary  returned  to  his  statement, ' 
sent  him  a  copy,  and  told  him  to  read  it  to  the  Mexican  rep- 
resentatives as  an  indication  of  what  the  United  States  would 
have  done  had  the  contingency  happened." 

It  was  now  the  month  of  November,  by  whicli  time  the 
Ministers  of  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Guatemala,  having  heanl 
from  their  respective  governments,  returned  to  Clay  withj 
a  formal  invitation  to  the  United  States  to  be  represented ' 
at  Panama,  and  with  statements  of  the  matters  to  be  di*-  i 
cussed  before  the  Congress.     Mexico  suggested  the  kind  of  | 
opposition  to  be  made  to  colonization  in  America  by  Euro^ 
pean  powers,  and  the  sort  of  reaistance  to  be  offered  to  the 
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interference  of  any  neutral  in  the  war  between  the  young 
republics  and  Spain.  Colombia  approved  these  and  added 
two  more — the  independence  of  the  negro  republic  of  Hayti 
and  a  consideration  of  the  means  to  be  used  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade.  Guatemala  urged  that,  as  the  powers  of 
the  Old  World  had  formed  a  continental  system  and  held 
congresses  to  consider  their  interests,  the  republics  of  the 
New  World  should  meet,  form  an  American  system,  and  dis- 
cuss American  interests. 

Though  the  answers  were  far  from  satisfactory,  Adams 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  in  his  annual  message  aroused 
his  enemies  with  the  statement  that  "  Ministers  will  be  com- 
missioned to  attend." 

The  purposes  for  which  the  Congress  at  Panama  had  been 
called  were  well  known  to  him.  He  had  the  answers  of  the 
Ministers,  and  he  had,  besides,  seen,  in  a  copy  of  the  official 
Gazette  of  Colombia,  a  plain  statement  of  what  the  Congress 
was  expected  to  do.  It  was  "  to  form  a  solemn  compact  or 
league  by  which  the  states  whose  representatives  are  pres- 
ent will  be  bound  "  to  wage  war  against  Spain  or  any  other 
power  that  attempts  to  assist  her;  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  uniting  to  free  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico;  to  discuss  the  wis- 
dom of  joining  in  a  war  at  sea  and  on  the  coast  of  Spain;  to 
consider  what  should  be  done  to  give  effect  to  the  declaration 
of  Monroe  that  the  American  continents  are  closed  to  Euro- 
pean colonization;  and  to  decide  what  should  be  done  to 
resist  foreign  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Ameri- 
can governments. 

But  Adams  ignored  these  matters,  and,  in  a  special  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate,  suggested  very  different  objects  for  dis- 
cussion and  named  two  envoys  extraordinary  and  a  secretary 
to  attend  the  Congress.*  Of  his  constitutional  right  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  he  had,  he  said,  no  doubt.  Yet  it  seemed 
wise,  before  taking  so  important  a  step,  to  be  sure  that  the 
Senate,  by  confirming  his  nominations,  and  the  House,  by 
voting  an  appropriation,  concurred  in  the  expediency  of  the 
measure.    The  United  States  neither  intended  nor  were  ex- 

*  Richard  C.  Anderaon,  John  Sergeant,  William  B.  Rochester,  secretary. 
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pected  to  take  part  in  deliberations  of  a  belligerent  kind,  nor 
contract  alliances,  nor  engage  in  undertakings  hostile  to  other 
nations.  The  meeting  would  afford  a  fine  chance  to  give  our 
Spanish-American  brethren  some  good  advice;  to  secure  ad- 
vantageous arrangements  of  commercial  reciprocity;  to  make 
definitions  of  blockade  and  neutral  rights;  to  stop  privateer« 
ing,  or  rather  that  sort  of  piracy  which  went  on  under  the 
name  of  privateering;  to  obtain  united  measures  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  very  possibly  to  urge  **  upon 
all  the  new  nations  of  the  South  the  just  and  liberal  princi* 
pies  of  religii^us  liberty."  *  With  these  high  purposes  in 
view,  he  announced  that  "  Ministers  will  be  commissioned  ta 
attend  "the  Panama  Congress. 

The  opposition  began  with  a  motion  by  Martin  Vaii^ 
Buren  to  the  effect  that  debate  on  the  expediency  of  the 
mission  should  be  conducted  with  open  doors,  unless  the  pul>'j 
lication  of  documents  necessary  to  be  referred  to  in  debate 
would  be  objectionable,  and  that  the  President  be  asked 
state  whether  the  publication  of  any  documents  would 
objectionable,  and  if  so  to  name  them.f    Adams  replied  ihntl 
all  the  documents  had  been  sent  by  him  in  confidence;  that 
this  confidential  character,  in  his  opinion  and  in  a<*' 
with  the  usages  of  the  Senate,  ought  to  be  pre8or\  • 
that  he  left  it  with  the  Senate  to  decide  whether  it  would 
or  would  not,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history^  depart  froui' 
this  usage.  :J: 

On  the  receipt  of  the  answer,  the  anger  of  the  opposi- 
tion flamed  out,  and  five  resolutions,  amoimting  to  a  ceusure,rj 
were  offered. 

The  Senate  was  declared  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  wIaI^ 
were  its  rules,  its  usages,  its  modes  of  procedure,  wlicther] 
at  any  time  it  was  not  departing  from  them,  and  whether] 
that  departure  was  or  was  not  without  example;  that  tha 
President  could  not  meddle  in  such  matters  without  TiolaH 
ing  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Senate;  that  it  had  a  rigfcl 
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to  call  for  information,  and  that  it  was  not  within  the  power 
of  the  President  to  decline  to  give  it.  Each  one  of  the  five 
was  voted  down  by  a  strict  party  vote  of  twenty-four  to 
twenty. 

A  motion  by  one  of  the  New  England  senators  that  the 
discussion  of  the  mission  should  proceed  with  closed  doors 
brought  on  another  struggle,  which  ended  with  a  resolution 
of  defiance.  The  Senate,  it  was  said,  could  not  find  in  the 
answer  of  the  President  any  information  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  papers  would  or  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  ex- 
isting negotiations.  Yet  it  did  find  a  strong  objection  on 
his  part  to  such  publicity,  and  although  the  Senate  had  the 
right  to  publish  the  communications  and  discuss  the  mission 
with  open  doors  without  the  assent  of  the  President,  it  would 
not  in  the  present  case  exercise  the  right,  so  the  debate  was 
conducted  in  executive,  or  secret  session. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  having  re- 
ported that  "  it  is  not^  expedient  at  the  present  time  for  the 
United  States  to  send  any  Ministers  to  the  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can nations  assembled  at  Panama,"  the  debate  opened  in 
earnest. 

Those  who  opposed  it  did  so  on  two  grounds.  Some  de- 
clared that  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  was  to  form  a  league 
of  republics  and  drag  the  United  States  into  an  entangling 
alliance  of  the  most  serious  kind.  Others  announced  that 
with  their  consent  the  day  should  never  come  when  the  United 
States  should  enter  into  any  kind  of  a  league  with,  or  even 
apply  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  behalf  of,  republics  that  had 
abolished  slavery,  that  wanted  vigorous  action  taken  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  that  were  demanding  recogni- 
tion for  the  negro  republic  of  Hayti,  and  sought  to  free  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  and  emancipate  the  slaves.  There  were,  ac- 
cording to  them  (and  they  based  their  belief  on  the  state- 
ments of  the  oflScial  Gazette  of  Colombia),  four  topics  to  be 
discussed  at  the  Congress. 

It  was  asserted  that  the  South  American  republics  un- 
derstood that  the  United  States  was  pledged  to  resist  all  for- 
eign interference  in  the  affairs  of  this  continent;  that  the 
pledge  was  contained  in  the  famous  message  announcing  what 
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has  since  been  named  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  that  Clay  hflA| 
done  much  to  strengthen  this  belief  by  his  letter  to  Poinsett; 
and  that  the  details  of  an  American  system  in  support  of 
publican  government  as  opposed  to  the  Holy  Alliance  or' 
European  system  in  support  of  monarchical  government  were 
to  be  settled  at  Panama. 

"  All  this  arises,"  said  Hayne,  "  out  of  the  pledge  whicl 
Mr,  Monroe  is  supposed  to  have  given  not  to  permit  any  fop-j 
eign  power  to  interfere  in  the  war  between  Spain  and  her  coli>| 
nies,  a  pledge  which  it  is  now  the  purpose  of  the  South  Ameri* 
can  states  to  induce  us  to  enter  into  treaties  to  redeem,  iaJ 
all  of  which  the  President  seems  disposed   to   acquieeeej 
Now,  I  do  positively  deny  that  Mr.  Monroe  ever  pledged  this | 
nation  to  make  treaties  or  to  go  to  war  to  prevent  any  Euro- 
pean nation  from  interfering  in  the  present  contest.     The 
language  of  Mr,   Monroe  is  vague   and   indefinite.      ThatJ 
great  and  good  man  well  knew  that  he  had  no  power  to  usg 
any  but  a  moral  force  on  that  questioi^     He  well  knew,  and  1 
every  intelligent  man  in  the  United  States  knows,  that  thi«' 
nation  is  not  now  and  never  has  been  prepared  to  go  to  war  J 
for  the  independence  of  South  America.     His  declaration,! 
I  repeat,  was  inten<led  to  produce  a  moral  effect  aliroad;  he 
designed  it  for  the  atmosphere  of  Europe,  and  couched  it  in , 
such  terras  that  while  it  did  not  commit  us  to  overt  acts,  it] 
left  foreign  nations  under  a  vague  dread  of  what  we  migbt 
do  if  the  event  alluded  to  should  ever  happen.     Are  we  pre- 
pared, in  the  face  of  thisj  to  send  Ministers  to  the  Congn^st I 
of  Panama  for  the  purpose  of  making  effectual  this  pledge  [ 
of  President  Monroe  as  construed  by  the  present  admiiii**-] 
tration  and  understood  by  the  Spanish-American  states?' 

'*  I  object/'  said  Mr.  White,  of  Tennessee,  "to  sending] 
Ministers  to  discuss  any  agreement  on  this  matter.     It  is  not] 
true  that  the  United  States  stand  pledged  to  take  part  in  thdj 
war.    The  ground  for  tliis  pretended  pledge,  it  seems,  is  found 
In  ilr.  Monroe's  message  of  December,  1823.     It  contains  no  J 
pledge.     It  is  a  general  declaration  to  his  Congress  of  ih&\ 
sentiment  which  would  be  felt  if  any  neutral  should  interfero 
on  the  side  of  Spain,     But  if  we  may  judge  from  the  cor- 
respondence before  us,  it  does  seem  that  the  Executive  haa 
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admitted  to  Mexico  that  a  pledge  has  been  given.  But  the 
President  cannot  bind  the  United  States  by  any  pledge,  and 
I  object  to  send  men  to  Panama  to  discuss  it. 

**  The  character  and  effect  wliieh  has  been  given  or  at- 
tempted to  be  given  to  Mr,  Monroe's  declarations  is  full  of 
instruction  as  to  the  probable  consequences  of  similar  acts 
at  this  day.  To  say  here  that  they  did  not  pledge  the  United 
States  to  any  course  is  needless*  No  declaration  of  tbe  Ex- 
ecutive could  have  such  an  effect.  He  asserted  correct  prin- 
ciples, but  left  OS  to  enforce  them  or  not  as  our  interest  or 
our  policy  might  at  the  moment  require*  But  how  strangely 
have  these  declarations  been  distorted,  not  only  by  the  peo* 
pie,  but  by  public  functionaries  themselves!  The  views  of 
the  South  American  states  were  clearly  stated  in  the  letters 
of  the  Ministers  of  Mexico,  Colombia^  and  Central  America, 
and  by  the  promptness  with  which  when  the  French  fleet 
was  off  our  coast,  Mexico  called  on  the  United  States  to  fulfil 
the  pledge  of  Monroe."  If  the  language  used  abroad  by  Mr. 
Poinsett  and  at  home  by  Mr,  Clay  did  not  amount  to  a  recog- 
nition  of  this  pledge,  and  our  avo%val  of  a  willingness  to  re- 
deem it,  he  would  never  again  trust  the  deductions  of  his 
understanding.  "  It  is  clearly  the  intent  of  the  President  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  at  Panama  that  if  the  powers  of 
Europe  make  common  cause  with  Spain  w^e  shall  unite  with 
Spanish  America  and  resist  them.  Will  you  in  any  form  or 
shape  give  this  your  sanction?  No*  No  one  w^ithin  these 
walls  id  yet  prepared  to  give  his  approval  to  a  measure  by 
which  the  peace  of  this  country  vnW  be  placed  beyond  the 
control  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  by  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  we  shall  quit  our 
own  and  stand  on  foreign  ground/ ' 

It  was  asserted,  in  the  second  place,  by  the  opponents  of 
the  administration  that  three  other  matters  to  be  discussed 
at  Panama  were  the  suppression  nf  the  slave-trade,  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  independence  of  Ha.yti,  and  an  expedition  to 
free  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  from  the  yoke  of  Spain.  These 
were  matters  which  greatly  concerned  the  South,  and  sen- 
ator after  senator  from  the  slave-holding  States  denounced 
tbem  bitterly.     "  Slavery/'  said  Hayne,  "  in  all  its  bearings  is 
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a  question  of  extreme  delicacy,  concerning  which  there  is  but 
one  safe  rule  either  for  the  States  in  which  it  exists  or  for  the 
Union.     It  must  ever  be  treated  as  a  domestic  question*    To 
foreign  governments  the  language  of  the  United  States  mast 
be  that  the  question  of  slavery  concerns  the  peace  and  safety 
of  our  political  family,  and  that  we  cannot  allow  it  to  be  dia-  j 
cussed.     To  the  free  States  the  language  of  the  slave  States 
must  be  that  they  will  not  permit  it  to  be  brought  into  que»- 
tion  either  by  their  sister  States  or  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    Let  me  solemnly  declare,  once  for  all,  that  the  South- 
ern States  never  wdll  permit  and  never  can  permit  any  intj^r- ' 
ference  whatever  in  their  domestic  concerns,  and  that  the 
very  day  on  which  the  unhallowed  attempt  shall  be  made  hy 
the  authorities  of  the  Federal  Government  we  will  consider ' 
ourselves  as  driven  from  the  Union.  .  .  .  With  nothing  con- 
nected with  slavery  can  we  consent  to  treat  with  other  na- 
tions,  and  least  of  all  ought  we  to  touch  the  question  of  the 
independence  of  Hayti  in  connection  with  revolutionary  gov-] 
ernments.     These  governments  have  proclaimed  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  equality.     They  have  marched  to  victory  ' 
under  the  banner  of  universal  emancipation.     You  find  men 
of  color  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  in  their  legislative  halls, 
and  in  their  executive  departments.     Our  policy  with  regard 
to  Hayti  is  plain.     Other  States  will  do  as  they  please;  bull 
let  us  take  the  high  ground  that  these  questions  belong  to 
a  class  which  the  peace  and  safety  of  a  large  portion  of  our . 
Union  forbids  ua  to  discuss.     Let  our  Government  direct  aUj 
our  Ministers  in  South  America  and  Mexico  to  protest  against " 
the  independence  of  Hayti;  but  let  us  not  go  into  council  on] 
the  slave-trade  and  Hayti.'^ 

But  there  was  a  matter  which  concerned  the  slave-hold- 
ing  States  and  their  senators  far  more  deeply  than  a  reeog^ 
nition  of  the  independence.  Should  the  threatened  expe-j 
dition  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba  and  Porte  Rico  take  plaeeJ 
should  the  attempt  prove  successful  and  the  yoke  of  Spain  I 
be  thrown  off,  it  was  certain  that  two  island  republics  would  | 
come  into  existence  with  not  a  slave  in  one  of  them.  Biitl 
this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  slave-holders,  would  lie  unendur-j 
able.     Never,  if  they  could  prevent  it,  should  Cuba  be  with* 
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out  slaves;  never  would  they  willingly  see  a  non-slave-hold- 
ing  republic  within  ninety  miles  of  the  Florida  coast.  Turn- 
ing to  Cuba,  Hayne  declared  that  the  question  of  its  libera- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  to  be  discussed 
at  Panama.  The  President,  it  was  true,  had  not  put  one  word 
about  Cuba  in  his  message.  But  he  had  been  silent  because 
he  was  powerless  to  act.  To  France  and  Kussia  Clay  had 
said  the  United  States  "  will  not  permit  any  nation  except 
Spain  to  take  Cuba  under  any  circumstances  whatever."  To 
the  South  American  states  Clay  had  declared  that  "  if  Spain 
should  refuse  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  obstinately  resolve  on 
continuing  the  war,  although  we  do  not  desire  that  either 
Colombia  or  Mexico  should  acquire  the  island  of  Cuba,  the 
President  cannot  see  any  justifiable  grounds  on  which  we 
can  forcibly  interfere."  If  this  meant  anything,  it  meant 
that  we  would  not  permit  interference  by  the  Old  World 
powers,  and  would  permit  it  by  those  of  South  America. 
"  This  position,"  said  Hayne,  "  I  would  change.  I  would  de- 
clare that  the  South  American  states  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  take  Cuba  nor  to  revolutionize  it." 

"  Of  all  the  subjects  that  could  be  thought  of  for  discus- 
sion at  Panama,"  said  White,  of  Tennessee,  "  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade  is  the  most  unfortunate.  If  slavery  is  an 
infliction,  all  the  Southern  and  Western  States  have  it,  and 
with  it  their  peculiar  modes  of  thinking  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  it.  Some  of  these  new  States  have  put  it  down 
in  their  constitutions  that  whoever  owns  a  slave  shall  cease 
to  be  a  citizen.  Is  it,  then,  fit  that  the  United  States  should 
disturb  the  quiet  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  by  a 
discussion  and  agreement  with  the  new  States  on  any  sub- 
ject connected  with  slavery?  Let  us  then  cease  to  talk  of 
slavery  in  this  House,  let  us  cease  to  negotiate  upon  any  sub- 
ject connected  with  it." 

"  It  is  manifest  from  the  documents  before  us,"  said  Ber- 
rien, of  Georgia, "  that  the  Congress  at  Panama  is  to  settle  the 
fate  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico.  When  we  look  at  the  situation 
of  those  islands  we  cannot  be  indilBFerent  to  a  change  of  their 
condition.  But  when  we  reflect  that  they  are  in  juxtaposi- 
tion to  a  portion  of  this  Union  where  slavery  exists,  that  the 
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proposed  change  is  to  be  effected  bj  a  people  wboee  fundi 
mental  maxim  it  is  that  he  who  would  tolerate  slavery  is  unfil 
to  be  free,  that  the  principle  of  universal  emancipation  mu. 
march  in  the  van  of  the  invading  force,  and  that  all  the  hor- 
rors of  servile  war  will  surely  follow  in  its  train,  all  commer- 
cial considerations  sink  into  insignificance — are  swallowed  U] 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  \\4th  which  we  are  menai*e*L] 
Sir,  under  such  circumstances,  the  question  to  be  decided  i 
this:  With  a  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  Southern  States, 
can  you  suffer  these  islands  (Cuba  and  Porto  Rico)  to  ftm 
into  the  hands  of  buccaneers  drunk  with  their  new-bora  Kb* 
erty?     I  repeat  the  question:  Can  you  suffer  this  thing  coi 
sistently  with  your  duty  to  Maryland,  to  Virginia,  to  Ken- 
tucky, to  Missouri,  to  Tennessee,  to  North  Carolina  and  Soiit 
Carolina,  to  Georgia,  to  Alaliama,  to  Mississippi,  to  Loui 
ana,  and  to  Florida 2     What,  then,  is  our  policy?     Cuba  anl' 
Porto  Rico  must  remain  as  they  are.     To  Europe  the  Presi- 
dent has  distinctly  said  we  cannot  allow  a  transfer  of  Cul 
to  any  European  power.     We  must  hold  a  language  equall; 
decisive  to  the  South  American  States.     We  cannot  alio 
their  principle  of  uni%'ersal  emancipation  to  be  called  in 
activity  in  a  situation  where  its  contagion  from  our  neigb^? 
borhood  would  be  dangerous  to  our  quiet  and  safety.     Tbt 
safety  of  the  Southern  portion  of  this  Union  must  not  be  sac- 
rificed to  a  passion  for  diplomacy." 

'*  The  relations  of  llayti  with  the  American  states — these 
United  States  included — and  the  rights  of  Africans  in  t 
hemisphere  are  two  other  questions  to  be  determin*  - 
isthmus/'  said  Benton.  **  Our  policy  toward  Ilayti  i 
determined  these  three-and-thirty  years.  We  trade  ' 
her,  but  no  diplomatic  relations  have  been  establUhcd 
tween  us.  We  purchase  coffee  from  her  and  pay  her  for  t 
but  we  interchange  no  consuls  or  ministers.  We  rec^ivi 
no  midatto  consula  or  black  ambassadors  from  her.  An* 
w^hy?  Because  the  peace  of  eleven  States  in  this  Union  wi 
not  permit  black  consuls  and  ambassadors  to  eetablish  thei 
selves  in  our  cities  and  to  parade  through  our  country  m 
give  their  felh-»w-blacks  in  the  L'nited  States  proof  in  hand 
the  honors  which  await  them  for  a  like  succesaful  effort 
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their  part.  No;  tliis  is  a  question  wliieh  has  been  deter- 
mined here  for  three-and-thirty  years,  one  which  has  never 
been  open  for  discussion  at  home  or  abroad,  one  which  can- 
not be  discussed  in  ihis  chamber  on  this  day — and  shall  we 
go  to  Panama  to  discuss  it?  ^VTio  are  to  advise  and  sit  in 
judgment  on  it?  Five  nations  who  have  already  put  the 
black  man  on  an  equality  with  the  wliite;  five  nations  who 
have  at  this  moment  black  generals  in  their  army  and  mu- 
latto senators  in  their  Congresses.  And  who  is  the  counsel 
retained  on  our  part  to  plead  our  cause?  An  agitator  who, 
having  taken  the  hold  that  knows  no  relaxation,  resisted  the 
admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  during  the  entire  ses- 
sion of  1S20-'21  on  the  single  isolated  point  of  free  negroes* 
and  mulattoes'  rights  1  And  now  this  very  individual,  who 
kept  Missouri  out  of  the  Union  for  one  entire  year  because 
she  would  not  take  negroes  and  mulattoes  to  her  bosom,  is 
to  go  to  Panama  to  prevent  black  ambassadors  and  consuls 
from  Santo  Domingo  coming  into  the  bosom  of  the  United 
States.  In  reply  to  our  objection  to  Mr.  Sergeant,  we  are 
told  that  Mr,  Anderson  goes  along  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
Blave-holder*  I  say,  if  he  must  go  on  such  an  errand,  give 
him  an  assistant,  not  an  opponent;  give  him  another  South- 
ern man,  not  a  Missouri  agitator,  not  the  president  of  an 
abolition  society,  not  the  veteran  advocate  of  free  negroes' 
and  mulattoes'  rights!  " 

Mr.  Benton,  in  his  turn,  offered  an  amendment  declar- 
ing that  the  Senate  could  not  advise  that  it  was  expedient 
to  send  Ministers  to  the  Congress  of  American  states  at 
Panama  before  it  received  satisfactory  information  on  four 
points:  the  subjects  which  were  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  Congress;  the  substance  and  form  of  the  powei-a 
to  be  given  our  representatives;  the  mode  of  organizing 
the  Congress;  the  mode  of  deciding  questions  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  But  the  Senate  rejected  his  amendment, 
whereupon  Van  Buren  moved  that  the  Constitution  author- 
ized the  President  to  nominate  officers  of  a  diplomatic  char- 
acter only,  and  did  not  empower  him  to  nominate  representa- 
tives to  an  assembly  of  nations;  that  the  power  of  entering 
into  new  political  associations  or  confederacies  belonged  to 
VOL.  V,— so 
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the  people  of  the  United  States  in  their  sovereign  character; 
and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  the  appointment  ol 
deputies  to  the  Congress  at  Panama  would  be  a  departn 
from  the  wise  and  settled  policy  by  which  the  intercourse  o: 
the  United  States  with  foreign  nations  had  hitherto  been  regii*] 
lated.     This,  too,  the  Senate  rejected. 

The  resolution  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  next  rejected,  the  committee  discharged  fro 
further  consideration  of  the  matter,  and  the  nominations  o: 
llichard  C,  Anderson,  John  Sergeant,  and  William  B.  Rocli 
ester  were  duly  confirmed. 

The  Senate  having  consented  to  the  appointment  of  com- 
miasioners,  it  now  became  the  duty  of  the  House  to  vote  an- 
appropriation  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  mission.  That  tlie 
call  for  money  would  be  made  the  oecasion  for  an  attack  upom 
the  President  was  well  known,  for  the  matter  had  already 
been  under  debate  in  that  body.  Quite  early  in  the  session  * 
a  member  from  South  Carolina  offered  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  President  for  copies  of  the  papers  and  correspondence 
which  had  induced  him  to  inform  the  House  that  Ministers 
from  the  United  States  would  be  sent  to  the  Panama  Con- 
gress. But  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs assured  him  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  President 
to  send  the  papers  as  soon  as  the  Senate  consented  to  tha 
pro|X)sed  mission,  and  he  allowed  his  resolution  to  lie  on  the 
table.  As  time  passed  and  no  papers  came,  another  member, 
a  month  later,!  introduced  two  resolutions.  One  expreseed 
the  deep  and  anxious  solicitude  with  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  watched  the  struggle  of  the  South  American 
republics  for  indei>endence  and  self -government.  The  other 
declared  that  the  appointment  of  Ministers  to  the  Congrefs 
at  Panama  was  wise  and  proper,  and  that  an  appropriatioa 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  mission  ought  to  be  made. 

These  were  tabled;  but  when  a  resolution  was  offewKl  J' 
calling  on  the  President  for  papers  and  documents  relative 
to  the  invitation  to  be  represented  at  Panama,  the  Housd 
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could  contain  itself  no  longer,  and  spent  two  weeks  in  debate 
before  the  resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  to  forty.* 

Adams  waited  ten  days,  and  then  sent  the  information 
and  the  papers,  f  At  the  end  of  another  ten  days  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  reported  a  bill  making  provision 
for  the  mission,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Kelations  a 
report  and  resolution  that  it  was  expedient  to  appropriate 
the  funds  necessary  to  enable  the  President  to  send  Minis- 
ters to  Panama.  Both  were  sent  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

First  to  be  taken  up  was  the  resolution,  to  which  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  declaring  that  it  was  the  settled  policy  of 
the  United  States,  in  extending  commercial  relations,  to  have 
as  little  political  connection  with  other  nations  as  possible,  to 
preserve  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  with  all  nations, 
and  form  entangling  alliances  with  none;  that  the  Ministers 
ought  to  go  in  a  diplomatic  character  only;  that  they  should 
not  be  authorized  to  discuss,  consider,  or  consult  on  any  propo- 
sition of  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  any  South 
American  government,  nor  make  any  compact  or  declaration 
binding  their  Government  to  resist  interference  from  abroad 
with  the  domestic  concerns  of  South  American  countries. 

Those  who  opposed  the  amendment  took  two  grounds: 
Some,  led  by  Webster,  held  that  to  pass  such  a  resolution  was 
to  instruct  the  Ministers,  that  the  instruction  of  Ministers  was 
an  executive  act,  and  that  as  the  Constitution  vested  the  ex- 
ecutive power  in  the  President  the  House  could  not  use  it. 
Others  argued  that,  the  President  having  recommended  the 
mission  and  the  Senate  having  approved,  the  plain  duty  of 
the  House  was  to  vote  the  appropriation,  unless  it  believed 
the  mission  was  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
country.  To  remove  the  constitutional  objections  of  Web- 
ster and  his  followers,  a  resolution  was  offered  by  James  Bu- 
chanan declaring  that  while  the  House  had  the  warmest  sjtu- 
pathy  for  the  republics  of  South  America  and  could  not  view 
the  hostile  interposition  of  any  European  power  against  their 
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independence  with  indifference,  yet  it  was  not  expedient,  by 
entering  into  any  alliance,  offensive  or  defensive,  with  atiy 
nation,  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  right  to  act  freely  in  any  crisis  in  such  maim<! 
as  their  own  honor  and  policy  at  the  time  might  dictate. 

To  meet  the  arguments  o£  those  who  held  that  the  Hou 
was  bound  to  act  because  the  Senate  had  approved  the  mis- ' 
sion  and  there  was  nothing  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  ih^ 
country  likely  to  result,  the  statement  was  made  that  th 
peace  of  the  country  was  seriously  threatened.     **  We  wi 
prove  three  things/'  said  the  supporters  of  the  amendment 
"  We  will  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  two  subjects  of  serioD 
importance  to  us  will  be  considered  at  Panama;  in  the  aecoc 
place,  that  if  we  send  Ministers  without  the  limitations  pr 
posed  in  the  amendment,  we  stand  committed  to  take  part  in 
the  deliberations  on  these  subjects;  and,  in  the  third  plac 
that  we  shall,  by  so  doing,  endanger  our  peace  and  safety. 

"  What,  to  begin  with,  are  these  tw^o  subjects?  Befor 
the  Ministers  of  ilcxico  and  Colombia  extended  to  ns  th^ 
invitation  to  be  present  the  Secretary  of  State  was  asked 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  United  States  to  be  present 
The  Secretary  consulted  the  President,  and  then  request 
to  be  informed  as  to  *  the  subjects  to  which  the  attentio 
of  the  Congress  was  to  be  directed.'  The  answer  was 
and  explicit,  ^  Those/  said  the  Mexican  Minister,  *  whicS 
from  their  nature  and  importance  the  late  administration 
characterized  as  of  general  interest  to  the  continent,*  atw 
lest  this  should  not  be  plain  enough  he  specified  two.  One' 
he  described  as  *  resistance  or  opposition  to  the  interferenc 
of  any  neutral  nation  in  the  question  and  war  of  independ 
ence  between  the  new  powers  of  America  and  Spain.'  Th 
other  he  called  *  opposition  to  colonization  iu  -iVmerica 
the  powers  of  Europe/  These,  then,  are  to  be  eonuidere 
at  Panama.  But  are  we  committed  to  consider  tbeml 
What  was  the  answer  of  Mr.  Clay  when  he  received  this  in 
formation  as  to  '  the  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  th 
Congress  was  to  be  directed? '  That  the  invitation  was 
eepted,  that  Ministers  would  be  sent,  and  that  they  woul 
be  fully  instructed  and  empowered  *  upon  all  questions  likelj 
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to  arise  in  the  Congress  on  subjects  in  wliieh  the  nations  of 
Anierica  have  a  common  interest/  The  Mexican  Minister, 
in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Clay,  was  at  great  pains  to  mention  re- 
eistanee  to  foreign  interference  and  colonization  as  '  the  two 
principal  snbjeets '  for  consultation.  They  will^  then,  be- 
yond a  doubt  be  discnssedj  and  as  Mr.  Clay  has  promised  that 
our  Ministers  shall  be  fully  empowered  to  deliberate  on  all 
questions  in  wliich  the  nations  of  America  have  a  common 
interest,  we  are  committed  to  discuss  them. 

*^  It  now  remains  for  us  to  show  that  the  result  of  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  deliberation  on  these  subjects  will  be  the 
adoption  of  measures  endangering  the  future  peace  of  the 
country.  In  the  first  place,  the  principle  of  resistance  by 
force  is  already  agreed  to.  *  The  powers  of  America,'  said 
the  Mexican  Minister  to  Mr,  Clay,  *  are  already  of  accord 
as  to  resistance/  and  this  being  the  ease  it  behooves  them 
*  to  discuss  the  means  of  giving  to  that  resistance  all  possible 
force/  But  are  we  committed  to  resistance?  We  certainly 
are.  In  our  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  states  of  South 
America  Mr.  Clay  has  treated  certain  vague  and  oracular 
expressions  in  a  message  of  the  late  President  as  a  pledge  not 
to  permit  any  interference  of  the  European  powers  in  the 
war  between  these  South  American  states  and  Spain.  "When, 
therefore,  during  the  last  summer  a  French  fleet  appeared  in 
the  West  Indies  with  the  supposed  intention  of  occupying 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  we  were  appealed  to  to  make  good  this 
pledge.  And  what  did  Mr*  Clay  do?  lie  wrote  to  our  Min- 
ister in  France  and  bade  him  say  that  we  *  could  not  con- 
gent  to  the  occupation  of  those  islands  by  any  European  power 
other  than  Spain  under  any  circumstances  whatever/  Ho 
wrote  to  our  Minister  in  Mexico  and  told  him  to  read  to  the 
Mexican  authorities  a  copy  of  the  note  to  France  as  an  in- 
terpretation of  our  policy  toward  South  American  powers, 
and  in  this  correspondence  he  referred  to  the  utterances  of 
the  late  President  as  'that  memorable  pledge.'  If  this  does 
not  commit  us  to  the  point  of  resistance  on  the  happening  of 
a  certain  event,  then  it  is  hard  to  see  what  can, 

*'What,  in  the  next  place,  will  be  the  probable  conse- 
luences  of  this  agreement  to  use  force?    This  mission  is  the 
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first  step  in  a  new  sclieme  of  foreign  policy  which,  if  taken, 
will  lead  inevitably  to  the  adoption  of  the  whole  system.  It 
is  well  known  to  the  committee  that  two  distinct  methods 
of  procedure  toward  the  republics  of  South  America  are  b€-« 
fore  us»  The  one  proposes  that  we  conduct  our  intercoursdfl 
with  them  on  principles  of  the  utmost  liberality  and  kind- 
nessj  but  carefully  avoid  embarrassing  political  connectiooflL 
The  other,  under  the  pretext  that  a  moral  and  physical  neces- 
sity binds  together  in  one  common  fate  the  destinies  of  North 
and  South  America,  aims  to  unite  them  under  one  grand 
American  confederacy  in  imitation  of  the  Holy  Alliance  of 
Europe.  The  one  is  the  system  of  Washington,  of  the  saged 
and  patriots  of  the  Rcvohition,  of  the  statesmen  of  the  earlier  ^ 
and  purer  era  of  the  republic.  The  other  is  that  of  a  newj 
school  of  politieianSj  is  that  of  the  present  administration,  iaj 
presented  under  the  name  of  the  American  System,  and  k  thdj 
work  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State^ 

*^  In  a  speech  made  by  him  on  thb  floor  in  1820  he  drew] 
for  us  the  first  outline  of  this  first  conception  of  an  Ameri-l 
can  policy.  '  What/  said  he,  '  would  I  give  could  we  appre-J 
ciate  the  advantages  of  pursuing  the  course  I  propose*  It  J 
is  in  our  power  to  create  a  system  of  which  we  shall  he  thai 
centre  and  in  which  all  South  America  will  act  witji  us.  I>etJ 
us  no  longer  watch  the  nod  of  any  European  politician.  I^t  I 
us  become  real  and  true  Americans,  and  place  ourselves  at 
the  head  of  the  American  System*' 

"  But  this  American  System  is  not  confined  to  the  Secre*  j 
tary  of  State,     The  President  is  a  proselyte.     'The  frater-l 
nity  of  freedom/  our  *sLster  republics,'  the  *  nations  of  thiaj 
hemisphere/  the  '  powers  of  America/  are  the  phrases  withJ 
which  his  messages  abound.     Nay,  more !     Finding  the  Far«- 
%vell  Address  of  George  Washington  an  obstacle  in  the  jmth 
of  the  policy  he  is  determined  to  pursue,  he  attempts,  with  des- 
perate violence,  to  prove  that  it  recommends  to  na  now  a 
course  it  warned  us  not  to  take  thirty  years  ago.     *  Comparo,* 
aaya  the  President,  *  our  situation  and  the  circumstances  ofi 
that  time  \\ith  those  of  the  present  day»  and  what,  from  thol 
very  words  of  Washington  then,  wouhl  be  his  counsel?  M 
his  countrymen  now?    Europe  has  still  her  set  of  primary 
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interests,  with  which  we  have  little  or  a  remote  relation.  Our 
distant  and  detached  situation  with  reference  to  Europe  re- 
mains the  same.  But  we  were  then  the  only  independent 
nation  on  this  hemisphere,  and  we  were  surrounded  by  Euro- 
pean colonies,  with  the  greater  part  of  which  we  had  no  more 
intercourse  than  with  the  inhabitants  of  another  planet. 
These  colonies  have  been  transformed  into  eight  independ- 
ent nations,  extending  to  our  very  doors.  Seven  are  re- 
publics like  ourselves.  With  them  we  have  a  growing  com- 
mercial, and  must  have,  and  have  already,  important  po- 
litical connections.  Our  situation  as  to  them  is  neither  dis- 
tant nor  detached.  Their  political  principles  and  systems 
of  government  must  have  an  action  and  counteraction 
upon  us  and  ours,  to  which  we  cannot  be  indiflPerent.  Rea- 
soning upon  this  state  of  things  from  the  sound  and  judicious 
principles  of  Washington,  must  we  not  say  that  the  period 
which  he  predicted  as  then  not  far  off  has  arrived?  That 
America  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  have  no  or  a 
remote  relation  to  Europe?  That  the  interference  of  Eu- 
rope, therefore,  in  those  concerns  should  be  spontaneously 
withheld  by  her  upon  the  same  principles  that  we  have  never 
interfered  with  hers?  That  if  she  should  interfere,  as  she 
may,  we  might  be  called  on  in  defence  of  our  own  altars  and 
firesides  to  take  an  attitude  which  would  cause  our  neutral- 
ity to  be  respected,  and  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interests, 
guided  by  justice,  should  counsel?'  From  this  American 
System,  to  which  the  President  and  his  followers  are  pledged, 
nothing  but  evil  will  come." 

At  this  stage  in  the  discussion  James  K.  Polk,  of  Ten- 
nessee, offered  an  amendment  which  was  in  substance  that 
when  the  House  was  called  on  to  appropriate  money  to  meet 
the  cost  of  foreign  missions  it  was  in  duty  bound  to  consider 
the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  such  missions,  and  to  act 
accordingly;  that  to  send  Ministers  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Congress  of  South  American  nations  at 
Panama  would  be  a  total  departure  from  the  uniform  course 
of  policy  pursued  by  the  United  States  from  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  to  the  present  time;  that  it  might,  and 
probably  would,  involve  us  in  entangling  alliances;  and  that 
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it  was  tlierefore  inexpedient  to  send  Minbters  to  the  Con- 
gress at  Panama  or  grant  an  appropriation  to  defray  llieif  | 
expenses. 

The  discussion  now  turned  on  the  question  whether  thej 
House  was  or  was  not  bound  to  vote  the  money.  Jameaj 
Buchanan,  of  Peensylvaiiiaj  was  convinced  that  the  appro*] 
priation  must  be  made.  The  President  had  nominated  the! 
MiiiisterSj  the  Senate  had  consented  to  their  appointmentyJ 
and  they  were  free  to  start  for  Panama  whenever  they  weraf 
ordered.  The  House  could  refuse  to  pay  them,  but  if  theH 
went  without  salary  their  acts  would  be  legal.  He  thought! 
provision  must  be  made,  but  in  giving  the  money  the  Hous 
had  a  right  to  express  its  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  the  mis- 
sion. The  resolution  before  the  committee,  when  amended] 
and  adopted,  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  ex-( 
pression  of  opinion.  The  President,  in  framing  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Ministers,  would  give  the  opinion  as  much  weigli^j 
as  in  his  judgment  it  deserved,  and  no  more.  He  mighty 
utterly  disregard  it  if  he  thought  proper, 

**  The  only  question  to  be  considered  was,  Did  the  informi* 
tion  before  the  House  justify  an  expression  of  opinion}  I| 
certainly  did.  The  time  was  at  hand  to  take  a  firm  st^nd 
in  defence  of  the  old  and  approved  policy  of  the  country  to^ 
preserve  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  with  all  nations, 
and  to  form  entangling  alliances  with  none. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1823  the  Holy  Allies,  at  the  reqtieiit 
of  Spain,  were  called  on  to  assist  in  subjugating  what  she 
was  pleased  to  call  her  revolted  colonies.     A  serious  appre-  ■ 
hension  was  felt  that  a  crusade  was  begun  against  the  cause  ™ 
of  liberty  and  republican  government  wherever  it  existed  oa 
the  face  of  the  earth;  and,  sharing  this  belief,  Mr.  Monroe, 
in  his  celebrated  message,  announced  to  the  Holy  Allies  and  1 
to  the  world  that  we  could  not  view  with  indifference  tho] 
hostile  interposition  of  any  European  power  against  the  in* 
dependence  of  the  southern  republics.     Millions  of  freemen  1 
echoed  the  declaration.     It  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
in  every  part  of  the  Union*     It  answered  the  purjK>se  f*irj 
which  it  was  intended,  and  the  danger  which  then  threatened 
the  South  American  republics  passed  away.     Did  we  give 
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any  pledge  to  foreign  nations?  Did  we  commit  the  faith 
of  the  nation  to  all  or  any  of  the  southern  republical  Cer- 
tainly not.  The  decrlaration  contained  no  pledge.  It  left 
us  perfectly  free,  bnt  it  had  since  been  converted  into  a  pledge 
by  the  adininistration. 

"  Because  of  this  pledge,  which  was  a  dangerous  departure 
from  the  time-honored  policy  of  Washington,  a  step  toward 
the  entangling  alliances  against  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
warned  his  countrymen^  Buchanan  was  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ments. They  would  enable  the  administration  to  relieve 
itself  from  a  pledge  it  had  no  right  to  give*  They  would 
enable  the  President  to  say  that,  strong  as  was  his  inclina- 
tion to  fulfil  it,  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  had  declared 
it  should  never  have  their  sanction." 

Webster  replied.  He  was  convinced  that  the  House 
must  appropriate  the  money,  and  he  was  opposed  to  the 
amendments.  The  appointment  of  the  ministers  was  a  clear 
and  unequivocal  exercise  of  executive  power.  It  was  less 
connected  with  the  duties  of  the  House  than  almost  any  other 
executive  act,  because  the  otHce  of  Public  Minister  was  not 
created  by  any  statute  or  law  of  Congress.  It  existed  under 
the  law  of  nations,  and  was  recognized  as  existing  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Indeed,  it  was  only  because  Ministers,  like  other 
officers,  must  have  salaries,  and  because  no  salaries  can  be 
paid  without  consent  of  the  House  that  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  it  at  alL 

Webster  disapproved  of  the  amendments  because  they 
prescribed  what  the  Ministers  should  and  should  not  discuss 
at  Panama,  because  the  House  had  no  right  to  instruct  Min- 
isters, and  because,  even  if  it  had,  the  instruction  in  question 
was  not  proper. 

With  this  he  might  well,  he  said,  be  content  to  stop;  but 
the  discussion  had  extended  over  a  broader  field,  and^  follow- 
ing where  others  led,  he  would  make  some  observations  on 
the  general  topics  of  the  debate.  In  the  course  of  discussion 
the  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe  in  1823  had  been  described  as 
loose  and  vague,  **  Kot  only  as  a  member  of  the  House,  but 
I  a  citizen  of  the  country  I  have  an  anxious  desire  that  this 
pt  of  our  history  should  stand  in  its  proper  light.     In  my 
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judgment,  the  country  liad  a  Tery  Idgh  honor  conneeled  with 
this  occurrence.     I  look  upon  it  as  a  part  of  its  tireasiires  of 
reputation,  and,  for  one,  I  intend  to  guard  it.     It  iras,  I 
believe,  sufficiently  studied.     I  have  understood,  from  goad 
authority,  that  it  was  considered^  weighed^  and  distinctly  and 
decidedly  approved  by  every  one  of  the  President's  adviseu 
at  that  Ume,     Our  Government  could  not  follow  pr 
the  course  which  Great  Britain  had  taken.     She  threat 
the  inimediate  recognition  of  the  provinces  if  the  Allies  shouM 
take  part  with  Spain  against  them.     We  had  already  recog- 
nized them.     Nothing  remained  but  for  our  Government  to 
say  how  we  should  consider  a  combination  of  the  allied  pov- 
crs  to  effect  objects  in  America  which  concerned  ourselves, 
and  the  message  was  intended  to  say  what  it  does  say — ^that 
we  should  regard  such  combinations  as  dangerous  to  us^ 
agree  with  those  who  maintain  the  proposition,  and  I  contes 
against  those  who  deny  it,  that  the  message  did  mean  some 
thing,  that  it  meant  much;  and  I  maintain  against  both  that 
the  declaration  effected  much  good,  answered  the  end  M 
signed  by  it,  did  great  honor  to  the  foresight  and  spirit 
the  Government,  and  that  it  cannot  now  be  taken  baek^ 
tracted,  or  annuUed  without  disgrace,     I  look  on  the  me 
of  December,  1823,  as  forming  a  bright  page  in  our  historyJ 
I  will  neither  help  to  erase  it  nor  tear  it  out,  nor  shall  it 
by  any  act  of  mine,  blurred  or  blotted.     It  did  honor  to  th 
sagacity  of  the  Government.    It  elevated  the  hopes  and  grati 
fied  the  patriotism  of  the  people.     Over  those  hopes  I  wij 
not  bring  a  mildew,  nor  will  I  put  that  gratified  patriotis 
to  shame. 

**  But  how  does  it  happen  that  there  is  now  a  new*bom  fesr 
on  the  subject  of  this  declaration}     The  crisis  is  over,     Thi 
danger  is  past*     When  made  there  was  real  ground  for  ap 
prehension.    Ifow  there  is  none.    And  yet  wo  are  vehemeDtll 
warned  against  the  sentiments  of  the  declaration.     To  avc 
this  inconsistency  it  is  contended  that  new  force  has 
given  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Monroe.     Do  gentlemen  mean  i 
say  that  the  communication  made  to  France  was  h 
Do  th^  mean  to  repel  and  repudiate  the  declarat:  U 

we  could  not  see  Cuba  transferred  from  Spain  to  any  othe 
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European  power?  If  the  House  intends  to  contradict  that, 
be  it  so.  But  I  pray  gentlemen  to  review  their  opinions. 
A  member  has  said  that  if  Spain  chose  to  transfer  the  island  to 
any  other  power  she  has  a  right  to  do  so,  and  we  here  cannot 
interfere  to  prevent  her.  I  must  dissent  from  this  opinion. 
The  rights  of  nations  in  matters  of  this  kind  are  much  modi- 
fied by  circumstances.  Because  France  or  Great  Britain 
could  not  rightfully  complain  of  the  transfer  of  Florida  to 
us,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  could  not  complain  of  the  ces- 
sion of  Cuba  to  one  of  them.  The  transfer  of  Florida  to  us 
was  not  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  either  of  these  nations,  nor 
fatal  to  any  of  their  great  and  essential  interests.  Proxim- 
ity of  position,  neighborhood,  whatever  augments  the  power 
of  injuring  and  annoying,  very  properly  belong  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all  cases  of  this  kind.  What  might  otherwise 
never  be  thought  of  is  justified  for  these  reasons  and  on  these 
grounds." 

When  at  last  the  long  debate  ended  the  Committee  of 
the  TSTiole  reported  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Eolations  without  amendment.  But  the  House  added 
that  of  Mr.  McLean,  and,  having  done  so,  rejected  the  reso- 
lution as  amended  and  passed  the  Appropriation  Bill. 

It  was  now  late  in  April,  and  simimer  came  before  An- 
derson and  Sergeant  set  out  to  attend  the  Congress  from 
which  Clay  expected  such  great  results.  But  he  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Anderson  died  on  the  way,  and  Sergeant 
reached  Panama  to  find  that  the  delegates  had  assembled  and 
adjourned  to  meet  again  at  Tacubaya,  in  Mexico.  But  when 
the  appointed  day  arrived  the  little  republics  were  once  more 
the  scene  of  domestic  violence,  this  meeting  was  never  held, 
and  Sergeant  came  home  without  accomplishing  anything. 

Quite  as  futile  was  the  attempt  to  move  the  boundary  of 
our  country  farther  southward  into  Texas.  The  independ- 
ence of  Mexico  left  with  her  the  duty  of  executing  the  treaty 
of  amity,  settlement,  and  limits  concluded  with  Spain  in 
1819.  But  it  was  in  many  respects  so  unsatisfactory  that  a 
proposal  was  offered  to  put  it  aside  and  make  another.  As 
defined,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Mexican  provinces  of  Spain  passed  up  the  west  bank 
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of  the  Sabine  river  to  thirty-two  degrees,  due  north  to  the 
Red  river,  west  along  its  south  bank  to  the  one  hundredth 
degree  of  longitude  west  from  London,  then  north  again  to 
the  south  shore  of  the  Arkansas  river,  westward  along  the 
river  to  its  source,  thence  due  north  or  south,  as  occa^ou 
might  require,  to  latitude  forty-two  north,  and  thence  west 
along  this  parallel  to  the  Pacific. 

That  it  was  the  best  line  obtainable  at  the  time  admits 
of  no  doubt.  Yet  it  was  objectionable  for  two  reasons.  It 
brought  the  possessions  of  Mexico  along  the  Sabine  too  near 
what  Clay  called  our  great  Western  mart,  and  left  a  larp 
part  of  the  Red  river  and  many  tributaries  of  the  Arkanfias 
wholly  within  the  Mexican  domain.  "When  the  eotmtry  ad- 
jacent to  these  watei's  came  to  be  thickly  settled  disputes 
would  be  sure  to  arise  from  the  community  of  inter^ts  in 
their  navigation,  Now  was  the  time  to  prevent  this — bow, 
when  the  country  was  a  wilderness,  and  not  by  and  by,  when 
it  was  well  settled,  ! 

Clay  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  Rio  Brazos,  or  the 
Rio  Colorado,  or  even  the  Rio  Grande,  be  substituted  for  the 
Sabine,  and  that  a  new  line  be  so  drawn  as  to  head  all  the 
waters  flo%\ing  into  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  rivers,    Mt>x- 
ico  would  bear  nothing  of  such  a  proposition.     Her  Govern-] 
ment  was,  her  representatives  held,  invested  with  all  the 
former  rights  of  Spain  in  Mexico,  and  bound  by  all  the  old] 
obligations  of  the  late  mother  country,  and  the  treaty  of 
1819  must  stand.     Clay  then  proposed  two  lines  and  two 
prices.     If  Mexico  would  accept  as  the  boundary  the  Rio 
Grande  from  its  mouth  to  the  Rio  Puerco,  that  river  to  iuj 
source,  and  thence  a  line  due  north  to  the  Arkansas,  tht' 
United  States  would  pay  one  million  dollars  for  the  country 
ceded.     Sliould  Mexico  decline  to  part  -with  all  of  Texas,  the  i 
United  States  would  give  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  fof 
BO  much  as  lay  east  of  the  Rio  Colorado  from  its  mouth  to  1 
ita  source,  and  a  line  thence  due  north  to  the  Arkansas. 

There  were  two  things  to  be  considered,  Clay  remarked*] 
The  ease  with  which  citizens  of  the  United  States  obtainedl 
Uud  grants  of  vast  extent  showed  what  little  value  Mexic< 
jdactnl  i»n  the  possession  of  Texas.    Ko  sort  of  equivalent  i 
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branch,  tlionce  due  north  to  the  Colorado,  up  that  river  to  i 
source,  and  thenec  to  the  forty-second  parallel  of  latitude  i 
guch  wise  as  to  head  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas  am 
Red  rivers  Poinsett  might  offer  a  sum  proportionately  less. 

Should  Mexico  refuse  to  sell  so  great  a  piece  of  Texas,  h 
might  propose  as  a  boundary  the  Colorado  from  its  mou 
to  its  source,  or  the  Rio  Brazos  from  its  mouth  to  the  heai 
of  its  most  westerly  branch,  and  in  either  case  around  tin 
tributaries  of  the  lied  and  the  Arkansas  rivers  to  the  parallel 
of  forty-two  degrees. 

The  present  boundary  was  objectionable  not  only  because 
of  the  nearness  of  the  Sabine  to  New  Orleans,  but  because 
was  a  shallow  stream,  navigable  only  by  small  craft,  and  nevei 
likely  to  become  the  channel  of  enough  commerce  to  justif 
the  establishment  of  a  custom-house  on  its  banks.     For  lack 
of  such  restraint,  the  frontier  was  and  would  remain  th 
resort  of  smugglers  and  outlaws  and  the  home  of  a  most 
reputable  population. 

The  want  of  confidence  and  attachment  between  the  Oo^ 
ernment  of  Mexico  and  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  lured  the 
by  the  land-grant  owners  was  notorious.    In  the  short  spai 
of  five  years  this  antipathy  had  displayed  itself  in  four  re- 
volts, of  which  one  had  for  its  avowed  object  the  independ* 
ence  of  the  country.     The  United  States  had  lost  no  ti: 
in  assuring  Mexico  that  the  resistance  to  her  lawful  authorit; 
was  without  aid  or  countenance,  direct  or  indirect,  from 
Yet  the  recurrence  of  such  scenes  could  not  but  tend  to  excit 
suspicion  of  our  motives  and  produce  heart-burnings  rainom 
to  that  cordiality  which  ought  to  exist  between  neighbors. 

These  and  many  other  considerations  made  it  most  desirS 
able  that  Texas,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  should  be  acquired!^ 
by  the  United  States.     The  small  value  placed  on  the  coun- 
try by  Mexjod,  its  remote  and  disconnected  situation,  the  ni 
settled  state  of  Mexican  politics,  the  depressed  and  languml 
ii^  condition  of  her  finances,  and,  above  all,  the  threateningj 
(Tttitude  of  Spain,  were,  in  Van  Buren's  opinion,  so  many  n?a^ 
sons  wliy  Mexico  should  willingly  part  with  the  province  far 
a  proper  consideration. 

Mexico,  however,  was  fully  determined  to  retain  Texi% 
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and  the  line  as  defined  in  the  treaty  of  1819  remained  un- 
changed for  sixteen  years. 

Quite  as  unavailing  were  the  efforts  of  the  administration 
to  bring  Great  Britain  to  an  agreement  on  the  boundaries 
of  Oregon  and  Maine.  Forty  years  and  more  had  passed 
since  the  signing  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  yet  the  old 
dispute  over  the  meaning  of  its  terms  was  as  far  from  settle- 
ment as  ever.  At  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
Great  Britain  pame  into  possession  of  Canada,  and,  for  pur- 
poses of  government,  marked  out  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
As  set  forth  in  the  King's  proclamation  of  1763,  its  limit 
on  the  south  was  the  forty-fifth  parallel  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence eastward  to  the  highlands  which  separate  the  waters 
flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the 
sea;  along  the  highlands  and  the  north  shore  of  Chaleur  Bay 
and  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Rozier,  and 
thence  across  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  west  end  of  Anticosti 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John.  Hitherto,  Maine  and 
Nova  Scotia  extended  northward  to  the  waters  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. One  effect  of  the  proclamation  of  1763  was,  there- 
fore, to  move  this  boundary  southward  from  the  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  flowed  into  it 
— the  Chaudiere,  Quelle,  Greene,  Metis,  and  the  tributaries 
of  Lake  Memphremagog — and  part  them  from  the  waters  of 
the  Connecticut,  the  Androscoggin,  the  Kennebec,  Penobscot, 
Restigouche,  and  St.  John. 

East  of  Maine  was  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  whose 
western  limit,  as  described  in  the  commissions  of  her  govern- 
ors, was  a  line  from  Cape  Sable  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  the  river  to  its  source, 
and  a  meridian  to  the  south  boundary  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec. 

Long  before  the  Revolution,  therefore,  the  extent  of 
Maine,  both  northward  and  eastward,  had  been  defined  with 
what  seemed  to  be  precision.  But  to  describe  it  in  procla- 
mations and  commissions  was  one  thing,  and  to  locate  it  on 
the  ground  was  quite  another,  for  nobody  knew  just  which 
river  was  the  St.  Croix. 

In  the  early  days  of  discovery  and  exploration  Pierre 
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du  Guast,  Sieur  de  Monts,  Gentlemnn  in  Ordinary  of  th^ 
King's  Chamber^  obtained  a  patent  to  Acadie,  a  vast  stretch 
of  North  America  from  tho  fortieth  to  the  forty-sixth  deg 
of  northern  hititnde.  lie  was  made  lieutenant-gener 
was  given  viceroyal  authority,  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade 
and  power  to  impress  vagabonds  and  idlers  as  settlers  for  liia 
colony.  With  such  material  and  Ohamplain  for  pilot,  De 
Monts  sailed  from  Havre  de  Grace  one  April  day  in  1604, 
reached  the  southern  coast  of  Kova  Scotia,  passed  around 
Cape  Sable,  spent  two  weeks  in  St.  Mary's  Bay,  discovered^ 
Annapolis  river,  explored  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  named  th€ 
St.  John  river,  and  finally  dropped  anchor  in  PaasamftJ 
quoddy  Bay. 

While  there,  Champlain,  in  the  course  of  bis  exploration^ 
entered  a  river  which  he  called  Riviere  des  Etechemins,  and 
not  far  from  its  mouth,  found  an  island  which  he  named  St 
Croix,  and  which  De  Monts  decided  to  make  the  site  of 
colony.     Lauding  with  all  speed,  the  emigrants,  soldiers,  s 
ors,  artii^ans,  and  gentlemen  went  hard  to  work,  and  l>efor 
the  end  of  autumn  had  covered  the  north  side  of  the  islau4 
with  buildings  in  the  form  of  a  square.     With  the  first  fall 
of  snow  all  the  horrors  of  a  northern  winter  be^an,     Grei 
blocks  of  ice,  swept  in  and  out  by  the  tide,  cut  off  the  cok 
nists  from  the  mainland  and  deprived  them  of  wood  and 
water.     The  8cur\'y  raged,  and  ere  spring  opened  thirty- 
five  of  the  seventy-nine  died.     All  thought  of  remaining 
St.  Croix  w^as  abandoned,  and  on  the  return  of  early  sum-^ 
mer  De  Monts  and  Champlain,  with  a  party,  explore<l  th« 
New  England  coast  as  far  south  as  Cape  Cod,  and  finding  na 
better  site,  returned  to  St.  Croix  and  moved  the  colony 
Port  Royal^ — or,  as  we  know  it,  Annapolis — taking  many 
the  buildings  with  them.     The  few  loft  standing  were  de 
molished  by  Samuel  Argall  during  his  raid  on  the  Trench 
1613,  and  the  location  of  the  place  passed  out  of  memoryj 
while  the  name  of  the  river  remained.     In  time  the  St 
Croix,  wherever  it  might  be,  was  made  part  of  the  line  of  d« 
marcation  betw^een  Nova  Scotia  and  Maine,  and  at  last,  ia 
1765,  a  river  called  the  St.  Croix  was  placed^  by  John  Mit 
eheU,  on  a  map  of  the  British  and  French  poseeaeions  in 
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North  America,  which  was  used  by  the  commissioners  at 
Paris  when  framing  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783. 

As  neither  Quebec  nor  Nova  Scotia  sided  with  Ufl  in  the 
war  for  independence,  no  right  to  demand  their  cession  ex- 
isted, and  in  the  definitive  treaty  the  western  boundary  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  part  of  the  south  line  of  Quebec  were  made 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  on  the  northeast. 

The  language  of  the  treaty  seemed  plain  enough.  The 
words  are:  "  East,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of 
the  river  St*  Croix,  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fiindy  to 
its  source,  and  from  its  source  directly  north  to  the  aforesaid 
highlands,  which  divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  from  those  which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence." 

But  the  definitive  treaty  had  scarcely  been  framed,  and 
had  not  yet  been  ratified  and  proclaimed,  when  complaint 
was  made  to  the  Continental  Congress  that  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  were  encroaching  on  the  lands  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  were  planting  a  town  and  making  settle- 
ments on  the  east  bank  of  the  Schoodic  river.  Congress 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who 
applied  to  the  General  Court,  which  promptly  despatched 
Benjamin  Lincoln  and  Henry  Knox  to  see  if  encroachments 
had  really  been  made,  and^  if  so,  to  politely  request  the  Gover- 
nor of  Xova  Scotia  to  recall  the  intruders. 

Repairing  with  all  haste  to  Passaraaquoddy  Bay,  the  com- 
missioners found  that  three  rivers  flowed  into  the  bay;  that 
the  British  considered  the  Schoodic,  or  most  westerly  of  the 
three,  to  be  the  St  Croix;  that  all  the  lands  to  the  eastward 
had  been  surveyed  and  granted  to  refugees  who  but  a  few 
months  before  had  fled  from  the  United  States;  that  St  An- 
drews,  on  the  easteni  bank,  was  a  town  of  three  hundred 
houses;  that  at  Schoodic,  near  the  head  of  navigation,  were  a 
hundred  more;  and  that  other  towns  were  already  in  process 
of  forming.  They  examined  the  three  rivers  flowing  into 
the  bay — the  Schoodic,  the  Copstock  or  Passamaquoddy,  and 
the  Magaguadavic — and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  lat- 
ter was  the  St  Croix  of  the  treaty,  and  that  the  British  were 
encroaching  on  the  territory  of  Massachusetts* 

Governor  John  Hancock  now  requested  the  governor  of 
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the  newly  formed  pro%'inee  of  New  Brunswick  to  recall  the 
intruders^  and  was  mforined  in  reply  that  the  Schoodic  was 
the  St.  Croix  of  the  treaty,  that  it  was  the  only  river  large 
enough  to  be  a  boundary,  and  that  the  loyal  refugees  settled 
on  its  eastern  bank  would  not  be  disturbed.  I3ut  Massachu- 
setts also  claimed  to  own  Moose,  Dudley,  and  Frederick 
Is^laiids,  all  lying  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  ^Xfagagua- 
davic,  had  sold  land  on  them,  and  was  exercising  jurisdictioQ^ 
over  the  few  settlers  they  contained,  H 

To  test  this  right  the  provincial  sheriff  of  Charlotte  Coun- 
ty repaired  to  Moose  Island,  one  day  in  1785,  and  summoned^ 
the  male  inhabitants  to  send  jurors  to  the  county  court,     -^H 
justice  of  the  peace  holding  a  commission  from  Massachusetts,  ^ 
hearing  of  the  visit  of  the  British  sheriff,  sailed  over  to  the 
island  and  warned  the  people  not  to  heed  the  summons,     A 
new  complaint  was  now  made  to  the  Continental  Congress^  fl 
which  sent  the  papers  to  Jay,  who  advised  that  Massachu-™ 
setts,  without  noise  or  delay,  garrison  such  places  in  her 
possession  as  were  exposed  to  British  attack.     In  this  shape 
the  matter  stood  when  Washington  was  inaugurated. 

Meantime,  many  acts  of  violence  and  of  sovereignty  were 
done  by  provincials  on  the  disputed  soil.  On  one  occasion 
the  Massachusetts  deputy  collector  of  imports  and  excises  waa^ 
arrested  for  debt  and  ordered  to  find  bail  or  go  to  jail  at  St.H 
Andrews.  On  another  two  vessels  at  anchor  were  seized  by 
custom-house  officers  from  New  Brunswick.  Yet  neither 
Congress  nor  the  President  could  do  anything  toward  mend- 
ing matters  till  John  Jay  went  to  London,  in  1794,  to  frame 
the  memorable  treaty  which  still  bears  his  name,  when  he  was 
charged  with  the  settlement  of  the  long-disputed  question — 
Which  river  is  the  St.  Croix? 

But  it  could  not  be  settled  offhand  at  London.  The  mat- 
ter was  therefore  referred  for  final  adjustment  to  a  commis- 
gion,  which  was  to  do  three  things:  "  Decide  what  river  is  the 
river  St*  Croix  intended  by  the  treaty/'  and  "  particularize^ 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  its  mouth  and  of  its  source."^ 
To  determine  the  river  proved  an  easy  matter,  for  in  1707, 
on  an  island  in  the  river  so  long  claimed  by  the  British  as  the 
true  St.  Croix,  were  found  the  remains  of  the  little  settle- 
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ment  made  by  De  Monts  more  than  one  hundred  and  ninety 
years  before.*  To  "particularize  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude "  of  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  was  not  an  easy  matter. 
From  this  duty  the  commission  was  therefore  relieved,  by  an 
explanatory  article  added  to  the  treaty  of  1798,  and  to-day 
the  spot  agreed  on  as  the  source  is  marked  by  a  monument 
resembling  those  it  used  to  be  customary  to  erect  in  country 
churchyards. 

And  now  a  new  difficulty  arose.  The  treaty  of  1783  set 
forth  that  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  was  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy . 
The  commission  fixed  it  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,t  and  by  so 
doing  left  the  ownership  of  the  group  of  islands — ^Dudley, 
Moose,  and  Frederick — to  be  settled  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture. Once,  in  1803,  and  again  in  1806  it  seemed  as  if  a 
settlement  was  about  to  be  reached.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
great  adjustment  of  old  disputes  in  1816  that  a  provision 
for  a  commission  to  decide  who  owned  the  islands  was  made 
part  of  a  ratified  treaty;  and  it  was  not  till  1817  that,  under 
the  decision  of  the  commission.  Moose,  Dudley,  and  Fred- 
erick were  assigned  to  the  United  States,  and  all  other 
islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and  Grand  Menan,  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  were  awarded  to  Great  Britain.  :f 

The  river  St.  Croix  once  agreed  on,  and  its  source  discov- 
ered and  plainly  marked,  the  location  of  the  remainder  of  the 
eastern  boundary  seemed  to  present  no  difficulty.  The  line 
was  to  be  a  true  meridian  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix 
to  the  highlands  separating  the  waters  flowing  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  those  which  made  their  way  into  the  ocean. 
But  the  determination  of  these  highlands,  on  which  so  much 
depended,  proved  far  from  a  simple  matter,  delayed  the  set- 
tlement of  the  boundary  nearly  fifty  years,  provoked  bad 
feeling  between  the  contending  parties,  and  more  than  once 
called  forth  from  Maine  and  Massachusetts  the  assertion  of 
a  doctrine  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  Union.     The  idea 

*  Details  and  Documents  may  be  found  in  International  Arbitrations,  J.  B. 
Moore,  toI.  i,  pp.  1-48.    For  Benson's  Beport,  see  pp.  88-48. 

t  At  Joe's  Point,  latitude  45"*  5'  5'  north,  longitude  67*  12'  80'  west  from 
Greenwidi. 

}  For  all  the  details  see  IntemaUonal  Arbitrations,  Moore,  toL  i,  pp.  45-64. 
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that  highlands  meant  mountains  was  early  formed  and  held 
to  persistently.     No  such  mountainous  ridge  appears  on  the 
map  used  by  the  treaty  makers  in  1783.     But  it  does  omj 
later  maps,  and  not  till  1802  did  the  Goverameiit  become 
aware  that  nothing  of  the  sort  existed. 

In  that  year  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  assured  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  commissioners  had  traversed  the 
coimtry  in  vain  to  find  the  highlands  designated  in  the 
treaty;  that  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  there  were  no  moun- 
tains; that  the  country  was  a  great  morass;  that  the  riven 
rising  in  it  flowed  many  miles  apart  in  opposite  directioDa, 
some  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  some  to  the  Atlantic;  and 
that^  in  his  opinion,  a  commission  should  be  appointed  to 
ascertain  and  mark  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Influenced   by    this   advice    and    information,    MadiflOQ 
promptly  instructed  Rufus  King  to  begin  negotiations  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Maine  boundary,  and  bade  him  secure, 
if  possible,  a  commission  similar  to  that  of  1795  to  determine 
a  point  most  proper  to  be  substituted  for  that  called  in  the 
treaty  of  1783  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,     Mr., 
King  did  as  commanded,  and  in  the  convention  of  1803, 
which  the  Senate  amended  and  Great  Britain  never  ratified^l 
was  an  article  providing  for  the  desired  joint  commission. ' 
Like  provision  was  again  made  in  the  treaty  concluded  by 
Monroe  and  Pinkney  in  1807.     But  this  never  reached  tbfl 
Senate,  and  w^hen  the  peace  commissioners  met  at  Ghent  ia 
1814  the  boundary  of  Maine,  from  the  source  of  the  St.] 
Croix  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Connecticut,  was  still  unde 
termined.     Then,  however,  full  provision  was  made,  and  in] 
the  summer  of  1817  the  work  of  surveying  began  in  earnest,  I 
The  country  to  be  explored  was  a  vast  wilderness,  iminhah* 
ited  save  by  a  few  Indians  and  in  one  place  by  a  few  French- 
men.   The  survey  proved  much  more  difficult,  slow,  and  cost* 
ly  than  had  been  expected,  so  that  May,  1821,  came  befor 
the  board  of  commissioners  met  at  New  York  to  hear  the  ar 
guments  of  the  agents  of  the  two  contending  governmcnta,| 
Starting  at  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  the  meridia 
as  traced  by  the  stir\  eyora  reached  a  high  elevation  at  Ml 
Ilill,  descended  thence  into  the  valley  of  the  St,  John  rif 
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crossed  that  streanij  rose  again  to  the  summit  of  a  ridge  part- 
ing waters  flowing  into  the  St.  John  from  those  wliich 
reached  the  Restigouche,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
miles  from  the  point  of  beginning,  met  a  ridge  on  the  north 
slope  of  which  are  the  head  waters  of  the  ri%^er  Metis,  which 
enters  the  St.  Lawrence,  Where  the  meridian  crossed  the 
crest  of  this  ridge  was,  the  Americans  held,  the  long-sought 
northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia. 

From  this  the  British  agent  dissented,  and  gave  two  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  the  ridge,  he  said,  was  a  mere  water- 
shed, and  had  neither  such  elevation  nor  such  continuity  as 
would  justify  him  in  accepting  it  as  the  highlands  meant  by 
the  treaty.  In  the  second  place,  it  parted  the  Metis,  which 
fell  into  the  St.  Lawrence  river  from  the  Kostigouehe,  which 
entered  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be 
said  to  "  divide  those  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,''  as  the  treaty  required.  The  words  of  the 
treaty  "  north  to  the  highlands  *'  meant  that  the  meridian 
ghouid  end  at  the  first  highlands  which  '*  in  any  part  of  their 
extent "  divided  waters  falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
those  falling  into  the  Atlantic,  and  such  a  highland  was  Mars 
Hill.  The  hill,  in  truth,  parted  no  such  waters;  but  he  held 
to  his  view,  and  as  the  north  boundary  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  drew  a  line  from  Mars  Hill  to  what  he  claimed  as 
the  northwesternmost  head  of  the  Connecticut  river.  Here, 
again,  he  took  issue  with  the  American  agent,  whose  line  met 
the  head  of  Hall's  stream.  From  the  point  where  the  Con- 
necticut river  crossed  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude the  boundary  line  ran  due  west  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
But  the  astronomers,  to  their  dismay,  found  that  the  parallel 
had  been  wrongly  marked  by  the  old-time  surveyors;  that 
just  east  of  Lake  Champlain  the  true  line  lay  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  south  of  the  false  one;  and  that  on  the  territory 
belonging  to  Great  Britain  the  United  States  had  built  one 
great  fort  at  Rouse's  Point  and  near  by  was  rapidly  finish- 
ing another. 

As  the  result  of  the  long  and  costly  survey,  the  commis- 
sioners were  called  on  to  settle  three  questions:  Where  is 
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the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia?     Wliere  is  the  north-' 
westernmost  head  of  the  Connecticut  riyer?     Shall  the  paraWj 
lei  of  forty-five  degrees  remain  as  marked,  or  shall  the  errorl 
be  corrected?     To  agree  on  any  one  of  these  was  hopeless;! 
the  commissioners  accordingly  gave  up  the  attempt,  filedj 
their  dissenting  opinions,  presented  their  reports,  and  in  No 
vembeij  1821^  adjourned  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  their  gov-1 
ernraents.     Failure  to  agree  now  made  it  the  duty  of  Greati 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  to 
refer  the  reports  of  the  two  commissioners  to  "  some  friendly 
sovereign  or  state  ^'  as  arbitrator.     But  one  delay  followed] 
another,  and  nearly  seven  years  slipped  by  before  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  was  chosen  as  the  arbitrator,  ajid  three  ^ 
more  ere  he  made  his  decision. 

The  statement  which  the  United  States  laid  before  the 
King  began  with  a  discussion  of  **  the  highlands  "  as  used  in 
the  treaty  of  1783.    Definite  words,  such  as  mountains^  hill% 
or  other  terms,  it  was  said,  which  might  be  construed  to 
apply  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  country,  had  beenj 
carefully  excluded,   and   the  general  term  highlands  had] 
been  carefully  inserted.     It  meant  land  more  or  less  ©Ic 
vated,  which  at  some  point  due  north  from  the  source  of 
the  St,  Croix  divided  the  waters  falling  into  the  St.  Law>J 
rence  from  those  falling  into  the  Atlantic,  and  which  con- 
tinued so  to  do  eastwardly  all  along  the  north  boundary] 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  westwardly  all  the  way  to  the  north- 
westernmost  bead  of  the  Connecticut  river.     Now,  therel 
were  but  two  places  on  the  line  due  north  from  the  source  of 
the  St.  Croix  where  the  land  parted  rivers  flowing  in  differ- 
ent directions.     One  was  ninety-seven  miles  north  of  the  St 
Croix,  and  separated  the  tributary  streams  of  the  river  St 
John,  which  entered  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  from  tributaries  of 
the  Restigouche,  which  found  its  way  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleiirs 
and  so  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     The  other  was  forty- j 
seven  miles  farther  north,  and  divided  the  waters  of  the  Res-I 
tigouche  from  those  of  the  Metis,  which  joined  the  river  Bu\ 
Lawrence.     Which  of  these  was  the  point  intended  by  thel 
treaty  depended,  then,  on  what  that  instrument  meant  byl 
"  rivers  tliat  empty  themselves  into  the  river  St-  Lawrence  **' 
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and  by  "  those  whicli  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean."  The  first 
expression  was  clear  enoygh,  for  it  embraced  such,  and  such 
only,  as  flowed  into  the  particularly  designated  river.  In 
the  second  the  words  Atlantic  Ocean  meant  that  great  sub- 
division of  the  sea  which,  with  its  bays,  gulfs,  and  inlets, 
washed  the  shores  of  the  east  coast  of  North  America.  If 
this  were  not  so,  then  there  was  no  river  in  Maine  or  Nova 
Scotia  which  fell  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Resti- 
gouche  entered  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence; the  river  St.  John,  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  the  Maga- 
guadavic  and  Schoodic,  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and  the  Bay  of 
Fundy;  the  Penobscot,  the  bay  of  the  same  name;  the  Ken- 
nebec, the  Sagadahock  Bay.  But  the  treaty  makers,  with 
Mitchell's  map  before  them,  had  very  properly  considered 
that  these  rivers  fell  into  the  Atlantic,  and  had  contrasted 
them  with  those  which  emptied  themselves  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  highlands  of  the  treaty  were  therefore  those 
which  separated  the  waters  of  the  Restigouche,  which  fell 
into  the  Atlantic,  from  the  waters  of  the  Metis,  which  en- 
tered the  St.  Lawrence,  and  where  these  highlands  were  met 
by  the  due  north  line  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  was 
the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  British  statement  set  forth,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  was  at  Mars  Hill;  that 
the  highlands  of  the  treaty  were  those  running  thence  to  the 
Connecticut  river,  and  that  the  Penobscot,  the  Kennebec, 
and  the  Androscoggin  were  the  rivers  which  the  treaty  re- 
ferred to  as  falling  into  the  Atlantic  and  which  were  to  be 
separated  from  those  entering  the  St.  Lawrence.  Waters 
falling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  not  those  falling  into  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  were  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Bay 
of  Fundy  was  never  intended  by  the  treaty  to  be  considered 
as  the  Atlantic,  nor  the  St.  John  as  one  of  the  rivers  falling 
into  that  ocean.  The  plain  intent  and  purpose  of  the  treaty 
was  to  make  the  St.  Croix  part  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Maine,  and  so  divide  the  country  above  it  that  all  great 
rivers  discharging  their  waters  within  British  territory 
should  be  British  from  mouth  to  source,  and  all  falling  into 
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the  ocean  within  American  territory  should  be  American 
throughout  their  entire  course.  The  highlands  must,  there- 
fore, lie  to  the  south  of  the  St  John  river,  and  the  north- 
west angle  of  Nova  Scotia  must  be  at  or  near  Mars  HilL 

This  hillj  said  the  American  statement,  does  not  fulfil 
any  of  the  requirements  of  the  treaty.  It  does  not  divide 
any  waters;  it  is  at  least  one  hundred  miles  from  the  source 
of  any  stream  falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  no  high- 
lands extend  eastward  from  it  in  such  wise  as  to  form  the 
northern  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  sole  reason  for 
mentioning  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  was  to  iden- 
tify the  highlands  of  the  treaty  with  those  described  in  the 
proclamation  of  1763  as  forming  the  south  boundary  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  which  in  the  commission  of  Montague 
Wilmot  were  also  made  the  north  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia. 
It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  Mars  Hill  was  not  on  the  high- 
lands of  the  treaty. 

From  the  surveys  it  appeared  that,  of  the  many  streame 
which  formed  the  head  waters  of  the  Connecticut,  four — 
llalFs  stream,  Lidian  stream,  Perry's  stream,  and  the  main 
Connecticut — rose  in  the  highlands,  and  that  all  united  their 
waters  north  of  the  true  latitude  of  forty-five  degrees 
Great  Britain  claimed  that  head  which,  of  all  others,  should 
be  found  to  lie  most  to  the  northwest  of  the  main  stream. 
As  the  river  was  known  as  the  Connecticut  far  above  it* 
junctions  with  HalFs  stream  and  Indian  stream,  even  to  a 
body  of  water  called  Connecticut  Lake,  Great  Britain  held 
that  the  source  of  the  most  northwestern  tributary  of  thia 
lake  was  the  northwesternmost  head  of  the  Connecticut. 
This,  the  American  commissioner  argued,  was  a  branch  of 
the  nortlieasternmost  head;  the  source  contemplated  by  the 
treaty  was  that  of  the  west  branch  of  Indian  stream* 

Concerning  the  third  point  in  controversy,  the  commis- 
sioner from  the  United  States  submitted  that  the  treaty  de4iU 
with  that  part  of  the  boundary  only  which  had  never  been 
sur^^eyed  and  marked;  that  the  forty-fifth  parallel  had  been 
run  out  and  marked  between  1771  and  1774,  had  ever  since 
been  the  basis  of  land  grants  and  jurisdiction,  and  should 
be  suffered  to  remain  as  it  was.     The  British  commissioner 
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insisted  on  the  letter  of  the  treaty — the  true  parallel,  and 
no  other. 

On  the  tenth  of  January,  1831,  the  arbitrator  made  his 
award.  Disregarding  the  arguments  of  the  two  parties  as 
to  the  first  point  in  dispute,  the  King  drew  a  line  due  north 
from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  middle  of  the  St. 
John,  up  the  St.  John  and  the  St.  Francis  to  the  source  of 
its  southwestemmost  branch,  and  cut  the  disputed  territory 
in  twain.  The  northern  piece  he  awarded  to  Great  Britain, 
and  the  southern  to  the  United  States.  The  northwestern- 
most  head  of  the  Connecticut  he  declared  to  be  the  most 
northwestern  of  the  streams  which  enter  Connecticut  Lake. 
The  forty-fifth  parallel  he  decided  should  be  truly  located 
without  regard  to  former  surveys,  but  the  forts  near  Rouse's 
Point  should  remain  with  the  United  States.* 

No  sooner  was  the  award  announced  than  the  Minister 
of  the  United  States  at  The  Hague,  without  waiting  for 
instructions,  protested.  King  William  had  drawn  his  own 
boundary  because  he  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  execute 
the  treaty  of  1783.  In  doing  so  the  King  had,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  American  Minister,  exceeded  his  powers,  for  the 
question  where  the  boundary  line  should  be  drawn  was  one 
the  United  States  would  submit  to  no  sovereign.f  In  Maine, 
when  the  award  became  known,  indignation  rose  to  fever 
heat.  Some  denounced  the  Government  for  its  folly  in 
submitting  the  interests  of  a  republic  to  the  decision  of  a 
crowned  head.  Others  held  that  the  Senate  could  not  part 
with  an  inch  of  American  soil,  nor  change  the  boundary 
claimed  by  a  State  without  its  consent.  In  a  dispute  of  this 
kind  the  Government  was  merely  the  agent  of  Maine.  In 
these  views  the  Legislature  shared,  and  in  February,  1831, 
gave  expression  to  them  in  no  uncertain  language.  The 
Convention  of  1827,  said  one  resolution,  tended  to  violate 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  impair  the 
sovereign  rights  and  powers  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  re- 
lieved her  of  all  obligation  to  submit  to  any  decision  made 

*  IntematioQal  Arbhratioiis,  J.  B.  Moore,  toI.  i,  pp.  119-186. 

t  Senate  ExeoutiTe  Docnments,  No.  8,  First  Sessioiif  Twentj^econd  Congress. 
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or  to  be  made  under  the  Convention.     It  is  th©  opinioiL| 
of  the  Legislature,  said  another,  that  the  decUion  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  cod 
sidered  as  obligatory  on  the  United  States  either  on  prbi-' 
ciples  of  honor,  right,  or  justice.     Iso  decision,  said  the 
third,  made  by  any  umpire  under  any  circumstances,  if 
dismembers  a  State,  either  has  or  can  have  any  constiti] 
tioual  force  or  obligation  on  the  State  so  dismembered  unleet^ 
the  State  sanction  the  decision,  which  Maine  was  far  from 
doing,* 

When  Massachusetts  consented  to  part  with  the  di^rict 
of  Maine  she  reserved  a  sbare  in  the  wild  lands*     As  an 
interested  party,  her  General  Court  now  resolved  that  the 
adoption  of  tbe  line  drawn  hy  the  King  of  the  Netherlamk 
would  deprive  both  Maine  and  Massachusetts  of  large  tract 
of  territory;  that  the  Government  of  the   United  State 
had  no  constitutional  right  to  cede  any  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the   States  composing  the   Union   to   any  foreij 
power,  nor  to  deprive  any  State  of  land  or  property  belong 
ing  to  it;  that  any  act  purporting  to  have  such  an  effect 
would  be  wholly  null  and  void,  and  in  no  way  obligatorj 
upon  the  government  or  people  of  either  of  the  States;  thai 
the   General   Court   of   Massachusetts   solemnly   protostedj 
against  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  linej  that  any  act  pn 
porting  to  put  it  into  effect  would  be  performed  without 
the  consent  of  Massachusetts  and  in  violation  of  her  rights 
and  would  be  null  and  void  and  in  no  way  binding  on  hei 
government  or  people;  and  that  she  would  cheerfully  oo 
operate  with  Ifaine  in  any  measures  best  calculated  to  pr 
vent  the  adoption  l)y  tbo  Government  of  the  United  State 
of  the  line  recommended  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.'] 

That  Maine  was  serious  in  her  determination  not 
recede  from  her  claims  was  made  yet  more  manifest  by  two 
acts  of  the  Legislature.     One  incorporated  a  new  town,  tOj 
be  called  Madawaska,  within  the  bounds  of  which  was 


^  R€«DWe8  of  tbe  Sute  of  Maine,  1829-1885,  pp.  S4S-S40;  ReioWe  of 
»ry  28,  1881, 

f  Bc»olv«0  of  tbc  Common weallb  of  MtsftachusettE,  Ke^olTe  of  FchniArv  11^^ 
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land  to  the  south  of  the  St.  John  and  the  disputed  country 
beyond  that  river  to  the  northward.  The  other  authorized 
the  inhabitants  to  elect  a  representative  to  the  Legislature. 
They  were  intended  to  be  a  new  assertion  of  the  right  of 
the  State  to  jurisdiction  over  the  region  in  dispute,*  and  not 
to  be  carried  into  effect  immediately.  But  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Madawaska  settlements  took  matters  into  their  owa 
hands,  met  south  of  the  river,  organized  their  town  govern- 
ment, and,  a  little  later,  gathered  in  town  meeting  and 
elected  a  representative.f 

For  these  acts  of  sovereignty  four  citizens  of  Maine  were 
seized  by  the  New  Brunswick  authorities,  carried  by  force 
out  of  the  State,  tried  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  subvert 
his  Majesty's  authority,  found  guilty,  fined,  and  imprisoned. 
The  Governor  of  Maine  at  once  complained  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  at  Washington,  urged  that  steps  be  taken  to 
seciire  the  immediate  release  of  the  Americans,  and  asked 
that  the  State  be  protected  from  invasion. 

Livingston  replied  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made 
with  the  British  Minister  to  preserve  the  state  of  things  then 
existing  till  a  final  decision  was  reached;  that  it  was  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  no  exercise  of  State  authority  should 
take  place  meanwhile  in  the  country  in  dispute;  that  the 
President  was  most  desirous  to  keep  the  agreement  with  the 
utmost  good  faith;  and  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Mada- 
waska people  could  not  but  be  considered  as  a  breach  of 
the  agreement.  Nevertheless,  the  President  did  as  re- 
quested, secured  the  release  of  the  imprisoned  citizens  of 
Maine,  and  was  assured  by  the  British  Minister  that  no  vio- 
lation of  the  agreement  by  the  provincial  authorities  would 
be  permitted.  Maine  thereupon  resolved  that  the  Consti- 
tution "  does  not  invest  the  General  Government  with  abso- 
lute powers,  but  confers  only  a  special  and  modified  sover- 
eignty without  authority  to  cede  to  a  foreign  power  any 
portion  of  a  territory  belonging  to  a  State  without  its  con- 
sent; .  .  .  that  if  there  is  an  attribute  of  that  sovereignty 

*  Message  of  GoTernor  8.  E.  Smith,  Januarr  9,  1882. 

t  Resolves  of  the  State  of  Maine,  1829-1835,  pp.  478-496. 
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which  IB  unqualified  and  undeniable  it  is  the  right  of  jwrfc- 
diction  to  the  utmost  limit  of  State  territory;  that  while 
the  people  of  the  State  are  disposed  to  yield  a  ready  obe- 
dience to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  Stat 
they  will  never  consent  to  surrender  any  portion  of  the 
territory  on  the  recommendation  of  a  foreign  power/'  * 

Despite  the  protests  and  threats  of  Maine  and  Massacbo^ 
Betts,  Jackson  was  much  disposed  to  approve  the  award,  and 
early  in  December,  1831,  submitted  the  question  of  its 
ceptance  or  rejection  to  the  Senate,  which,  by  a  vote 
thirty-five  nays  to  eight  yeas,  declared  that  the  award  wi 
not  obligatory,  and  advised  the  President  to  open  new  nego- ' 
tiations  with  Great  Britain,     Undeterred  by  defeat,  the  Ad- 
ministration turned  to  Maine,  and  soon  concluded  aa  agree- 
ment  which  left  the  President  free  to  cede  the  land  in  q«e^ 
tion.     Maine  was  to  surrender,  for  the  time  being,  to  tl 
United  States  all  her  territory  north  of  the  St.  John 
east  of  the  St.  Francis,  receiving  in  return  such  adjoiniii 
territory  as  might  be  ceded  by  Groat  Britain,  and,  shoulu 
this  be  inadequate,   a  million  acres  in  Michigaii.f 
treaty,  however,  was  never  ratified,  nor  was  the  existei) 
of  such  a  document  made  public  for  seven  years. 

Great  Britain,  meanwhile,  informed  the  United  State 
that  she  was  ready  to  accept  the  compromise  proposed  bji 
the  King  of  the  Xetlierlandsj  and,  if  necessary,  modify  tfe 
line  in  such  manner  as  the  two  Governments  might  thin 
proper.  When  the  Senate  advised  the  President  to  reneti 
negotiations  a  proposition  was  accordingly  made  to  the  Brit 
ish  Jfinister  for  new  surveys,  for  a  commission  of  European 
to  determine  from  these  Burveys  where  "the  highlands' 
were,  and  for  a  line  direct  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Ooil 
to  the  highlands,  wherever  they  might  be.  Great  Britain 
howe%*er,  declined,  and  offered  a  north  line  from  the  St 
Croix  to  the  St.  John,  and  tliat  river  to  its  south westernmn 
source.     The  United  States  declined,  but  offered  to  maki 


^  ApproT^d  January  1%  1882.    lUtolTCfl  of  tb«  State  of  If  sine  from  iaS7  m! 

1655  Inclusive,  vi>l  ii»  p,  S43. 

f  The  correspondence  on  tlila  propoaitloii  \6  giTen  in  Redolrcs  of  the  Ststi  < 
Unint,  1829-183C,  pp.  449-461 
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the  St.  John  from  source  to  mouth  the  boundary  if  Maine 
would  consent.  Again  Great  Britain  declined,  and  so  the 
matter  stood  when  Jackson  closed  his  second  term  of  office. 

When  Adams  proclaimed  the  Convention  of  1827,  with 
Great  Britain,  under  which  questions  arising  out  of  the 
northeast  boundary  were  submitted  to  arbitration,  he  also 
declared  in  force  another  which  had  to  do  with  the  north- 
west boundary.  By  Article  HI  of  the  Convention  of  1818 
the  Oregon  country,  with  all  its  harbors,  rivers,  creeks,  and 
bays,  was  to  remain  open  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
from  the  day  *  on  which  the  negotiators  affixed  their  names. 
As  this  period  drew  to  a  close,  the  rulers  of  both  countries 
became  most  desirous  to  settle  the  long-pending  question 
of  ownership  once  and  for  all,  or  continue  the  agreement 
about  to  expire,  and  toward  the  end  of  1826,  therefore,  the 
old  claims  were  again  taken  up  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

At  the  first  conference  the  representatives  of  the  King 
began  by  offering  as  a  boundary  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
from  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  northeastern- 
most  branch  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  down  that  river  to 
the  sea — all  to  the  north  to  belong  to  Great  Britain,  and 
all  to  the  south  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Gallatin,  in 
reply,  offered  the  forty-ninth  parallel  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea,  with  three  provisions:  That  if  the  line  crossed 
any  branches  of  the  Columbia  at  points  from  which  boats 
might  descend  to  the  main  stream  they  and  the  Columbia 
should  forever  be  open  to  the  people  of  both  countries;  that 
the  people  of  neither  nation  should  thenceforth  make  set- 
tlements in  the  territory  of  the  other;  and  that  settlements 
already  made  in  the  domain  of  one  nation  by  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  other  should  be  held  by  them  for  ten  years, 
under  the  old  agreement  of  joint  occupation,  and  no  longer. 
To  this  the  British  representatives  replied  that  they  must 
have  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  and  the  right  of  navi- 
gating that  river  to  and  from  the  sea,  but  that  they  were 

♦  October  20, 1818. 
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willing  to  concede  to  the  United  States  a  detached  piece  of 
country  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Strait  of  Juan  do  Fnri 
stretching  from  Bullfinch  Harbor  to  Hood^s  Canal- 
Mr,  Gallatin  based  the  claims  of  the  United  States  on 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  and  the  acquisition  by 
this  means  of  titles  of  France  to  the  country;  on  the  Span* 
ifih  treaty  of  1819  and  the  acquisition  by  this  means  of  the 
titles  of  Spain  above  forty-two  degrees;  on  the  discovery 
of  the  month  of  the  Columbia  by  Captain  Gray  in  1792;  on 
the  exploration  of  the  region  by  Lewis  and  Clarke;  on  the 
settlement  at  Astoria  in  1811;  on  the  virtual  recognition 
of  American  title  by  Great  Britain  in  the  restoration  of 
the  Astoria  fur  in  1818;  and  on  contiguity,  a  doctrine 
always  maintained  by  Great  Britain.  If,  said  he,  some  _ 
trading  factories  on  the  Bhores  of  Hudson  Bay  offered  her  fl 
ground  for  asserting  an  exclusive  right  to  occupancy  an  far 
as  the  Kocky  Mountains,  if  the  infant  settlements  on  our 
Atlantic  coast  once  justified  her  in  claiming  all  the  conti- 
nent to  the  South  Sea,  and  of  enforcing  it  to  the  ili^sssissippi, 
the  presence  of  millions  of  Araorican  citizens  already  within 
reach  of  the  Pacific  cannot  certainly  be  rejected. 

To  this  the  British  negotiators  replied,  and  the  reply 
was  sound  and  conclusive,  that  the  province  of  Louisianji 
was  the  country  drained  by  the  Mississippi ;  that  the  region 
drained  by  the  Columbia  had  never  been  a  part  of  it;  that 
it  had  never  belonged  to  France;  that,  admitting  it  had  been 
part  of  Louisiana,  the  cession  of  French  territory  west  of  the 
Mis^sisjsippi  to  Spain  in  1763  had  merged  all  title  in  Spaiiiy 
and,  this  being  the  case,  Captain  Gray  had  discovered  a  river 
and  Lewis  and  Clarke  had  explored  and  Astor  planted  a  set- 
tlement in  a  country  already  belonging  to  Spain.  It  was 
only  by  acknowledging  the  region  to  be  the  property  of  no 
nation  that  the  United  States  could  derive  titles  from  Ai^ 
covery  and  exploration  and  settlement  Ha^nng  thus  db* 
posed  of  the  French  claims,  the  British  plenipotentiaries  de*  ^ 
dared  that  the  claims  of  Spain  because  of  discovery  prior  taf 
1790  were  futile  and  visionary,  and  cut  off  by  the  Xootka 
Convention  of  that  year  betw^een  her  and  Great  Britnin; 
that  the  rights  derived  by  the  United  States  above  forty 
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two  degrees,  under  the  Spanish  treaty  of  1819,  were  such 
as  Spain  possessed  after  the  Nootka  Convention,  and  none 
other;  and  that  these  were  to  trade  and  settle  in  that  region 
and  to  navigate  its  waters  in  common  with  Great  Britain. 

The  vaKd  claim  of  our  country  to  the  Oregon  region 
rested  on  discovery,  exploration,  and  settlement.  To  this 
Great  Britain  repKed,  in  the  first  place,  that  Lieutenant 
Meares,  of  the  Koyal  Navy,  entered  the  Columbia  four  years 
before  Captain  Gray,  but  admitted  that  Gray  was  the  first 
to  discover  that  the  bay  formed  by  the  discharge  of  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia  into  the  Pacific  was  the  outlet  of  a 
great  river;  in  the  second  place,  that  the  exploration  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke  was  of  no  consequence,  because  the  coun- 
try traversed  by  them  fell  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Nootka  Convention  of  1790;  in  the  third  place,  that  agents 
of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company  had  planted  posts  on  the 
northwest  branch  of  the  Columbia,  and  were  extending  them 
down  that  river  before  Astoria  existed.  Finally,  it  was 
stated  that  Great  Britain  did  not  claim  exclusive  possession 
of  any  part  of  the  country,  but  merely  the  rights  of  trade, 
navigation,  and  settlement — rights  which  she  conceded  to  the 
United  States,  as  the  successor  of  Spain,  and  no  others. 

To  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  boundary  was  impossible. 
The  attempt  was  therefore  abandoned,  and  in  1827  a  new 
convention  was  drawn,  and  joint  occupation  continued  in- 
definitely, with  the  provision  that  either  party  might  end 
it  after  one  year's  notice  to  the  other. 

The  attention  which  in  one  way  and  another  was  thus 
drawn  to  the  Oregon  country  in  the  course  of  four  years 
now  began  to  produce  visible  results.  Men  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  became  eager  to  throw  off  the  restraints 
of  life  in  the  East,  brave  the  hardships  of  a  march  across  the 
plains,  and  begin  a  life  of  adventure  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Three  associations  or  companies  of  adventurers — one  in 
Massachusetts,  one  in  Ohio,  and  one  in  New  Orleans — ^were 
readily  formed,  and  when  the  Twentieth  Congress  began  its 
second  session,  in  December,  1828,  a  bill  in  their  interests 
was  reported  by  a  committee.  As  presented,  it  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  territorial  government  over  the  whole 
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country  up  to  fifty-four  degrees  forty  mmutes,  for  occ 
paney  by  a  military  force,  for  the  erection  of  a  fort,  for 
port  of  entry,  and  donations  of  land  to  settlers.     But  tb 
discussion  had  not  gone  far  when  a  motion  was  made 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert,  instea 
sections  giving  the  President  power  to  build  forts  and  gi 
Tison  them,  to  send  out  an  expedition  to  explore  the  coun 
try,  and  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over 
Oregon  as  to  citizens  of  the  Union. 

The  debate  which  followed  richly  deserves  to  be  rSi 
as  a  fine  illustration  of  how  little  the  men  of  that  day  undei 
stood  the  marvellous  growth  of  their  country,  which  in  I 
than  twenty  years  was  to  found  two  States  in  the  region  th 
did  not  think  worth  having.     "  Now,  what  will  be  the  eon 
quences,"  said  a  member  from  Missouri,*  "  supposing  we 
this  bill  and  give  a  social  existence  to  the  country?    ConsM 
where  the  region  is.     From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missouri 
thirteen  hundred  miles.     From  the  mouth  of  the  Missou! 
to   the   head   of  navigation  is   twenty-five   hundred   mo 
Then  there  is  the  rugged  and  almost  impassable  belt  of  thi 
Rocky  Mountains,  while  between  the  Missouri  and  the  P* 
cificj  save  a  strip  of  eulturable  prairie  not  above  two  or  th 
hundred  miles  wide,  the  region  is  w^aste  and  sterile,  no  bett 
than  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  and  quite  as  dangerous  to  cr< 
Near  the  mountains  the  country  is  comisosed  of  rocky  am 
stony  ridges,  dotted  with  spots  giving  life  to  nothing  but  th( 
spruce,  the  hemlock,  and  trees  of  that  description.     Lower 
down,  nearer  the  coast,  the  soil,  where  there  is  any,  is  form< 
of  rotted  pine  leaves,  and  even  that  is  swept  away  by  tl 
floods  which  from  time  to  time  cover  the  land  along  the  rivi 
banks.      To-day    the    extremity    of   drought    prevails;    lo^ 
morrow  all  except  the  hills  are  under  water.     It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  if  a  settlement  were  made  and  agricultu 
tempted  on  any  scale,  large  or  small,  the  settlers  would 
remain  two  years.     They  could  not  endure  the  iu' 
rain  of  four  months'  duration. 


ret 

I 

to- 
my  firm 
ture  aM 
Hild  nol 


♦  Rp^ch  of  Mr,  Bmtcft,  Register  of  Debttefl  in  Congrwi,  r6L  ▼,  1898-1611^ 
pp.  127-129, 
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"  But  suppose  the  object  of  this  bill  accomplished.  Sup- 
pose the  infant  settlementj  fostered  bj  the  paternal  care 
of  Government,  has  grown  into  a  vigorous  maturity.  Does 
any  man  imagine  that  a  brotherhood  of  affection,  a  commu- 
iixty  of  interest,  could  bind  that  distant  and  solitary  member 
of  the  family  in  the  far  West  to  those  held  together  by  the 
firmest  of  political  ties  in  the  East?  The  very  name  of  the 
place  is  expressive  of  its  poverty  and  sterility,  for  it  comes 
from  oreganOf  a  word  applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  an  herb 
resembling  pennyroyal  and  growing  near  the  coast." 

*^  When,"  said  a  member  from  Tennessee^  *^  we  contem- 
plate the  vast  extent  of  the  fertile  territory  which  spreads 
to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  we  may  well 
be  led  to  wonder  what  can  lead  any  adventurer  to  seek  the 
inhospitable  regions  of  Oregon,  unless,  indeed,  he  wishes  to 
be  a  savage.  At  what  period  do  gentlemen  suppose  the 
population  of  this  happy  republic  will  have  filled  up  the  fair 
and  fertile  territory  within  our  present  limits?  At  what 
distant  day  will  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  the  train 
of  the  mechanic  arts  have  taken  full  possession  of  this  im- 
mense region!  That  day  is  so  distant  that  no  gentleman 
of  the  most  prolific  mind  can  ever  look  forward  to  it.  Not 
even  within  the  reach  of  fancy  itself  can  the  advocates  of 
this  bill  point  out  the  time  when  Oregon  Territory  vnW  have 
to  be  organized*  But  it  is  said  that  if  we  do  not  take  posses- 
sion, some  other  power  wilh  Well,  suppose  they  do;  what 
will  we  lose!  It  is  a  territory  we  ought  not  to  inhabit,  and 
one  I  hope  we  never  shall  inhabit.  Why?  Because  it  is 
situated  at  such  an  immeasurable  distance  from  the  seat  of 
Government  that  there  never  will,  there  never  can  be,  any 
intervening  links  to  unite  it  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive,  if  we  do  plant  a  colony 
in  Oregon,  that  it  ever  will  form  part  and  parcel  of  our 
Government.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  decree  of  Nature 
herself  that  the  Rocky  Mountains  shall  be  the  western 
boundary  of  this  Republic.  She  has  interposed  a  country 
of  four  hundred  miles  in  extent,  of  the  most  barren^  sterile 
character,  a  country  without  timber  and  without  water,  a 
country  wholly  unfit  for  the  occupation  of  civilized  man, 
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while  above  and  beyond  it  the  mountains  rear  their  snowy 
and  impassable  taps,  many  hundreds  of  feet  higher  than  the 
summits  of  the  Council  Bluffs,  They  stand  like  a  Chinese 
wall,  and  must  forever  and  effectiially  guard  us  from  all 
attacks  from  that  quarter.  Should  any  foreign  power  ere^ 
be  80  seDBeleas  as  to  take  possession  of  Oregon,  she  can  nere 
injure  the  United  States  on  that  side. 

**  But  suppose  it  possible  to  settle  such  a  country, 
next  step  will  be  to  organize  it  into  a  Territory,  and  the 
you  will  be  called  on  to  turn  this  Territory  into  a  Stat 
And  %vhat  then?     It  can  be  but  a  few  years  before  ^ueh 
State  must  of  its  own  weight  fall  off  from  this  Confederaey. 
You  have  no  practical  means  to  connect  such  a  State  with 
the  rest  of  the  Republic.     No  delegate  or  representative  ca 
come  thence  to  this  House  and  retiu*n  within  a  twelvemont 
Let  his  journey  average  twenty-five  miles  a  day,  and  it  wil 
take  him  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  days  to  came  her 
and  go  back.     His  mileage  will  amount  to  nearly  four  thou 
sand  dollars,  and  be  paid  him  for  no  other  service  than  trai 
elling.     Noj  sir,  let  those  restless  spirits  who  cannot  be  con 
tent  to  cultivate  their  native  soil,  let  such  bein^  go 
Oregon^  but  let  them  go  at  their  own  risk/'  * 

Twenty  years  from  the  day  on  which  this  speech 
made^  a  delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Oregon  was  sittii 
in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

There  were,  however,  others  more  hopeful.  **  It  is 
nustake,"  said  one,  "to  suppose  that  Oregon  could  nev« 
become  a  part  of  the  Confederacy.  I  believe  the  Sioni 
Mountains  in  time  will  be  passed  with  as  much  ease  as  th 
Alleghanies  now  are.  The  improvements  of  the  age  remot 
the  obstacles  imposed  by  distance  and  Nature.  Twentjj 
years  since,  a  man  who  predicted  that  a  voyage  from  Nei 
Orleans  to  Louisville  would  be  made  in  eight  days,  u  tt 
now  is,  would  have  been  thought  insane.  Then  a  jonrfiey 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio  river  was  a  great  and  hazanl- 
oils  undertaking.     Now  it  may  be  made  over  a  eomfortaWe 


*  Speech  of  Mr.  Mitcheil,  of  Tennedsee,  R«giiter  of  Debatea  in  Cm^gp6m^  fol.  ▼• 
IS2S-1829,  pp.  1S4-11I7. 
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road  m  three  days."  Others  declared  Oregon  was  not  the 
desert  waste  the  opponents  of  the  bill  had  represented,  bnt 
a  fertile  and  healthful  region,  well  watered  and  wooded, 
and  to  make  good  their  ast^ertions,  quoted  at  length  from 
the  writings  of  Vancouver,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Humboldt, 
Mr.  Prevost,  who  received  the  surrender  of  Astoria,  Major 
Brooks,  who  had  often  \dsit.ed  the  coast,  and  Franchere,  a 
French  Canadian  and  a  member  of  the  first  party  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Astor  in  1810.  But  the  belief  that  Oregon  was  of 
little  importance^  that  it  could  not  become  a  State  in  the 
Union,  and  that  to  organize  it  as  a  Territory  or  spread  over 
it  the  laws  of  the  United  States  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Convention  of  1827,  prevailed,  and  in  the  end  the  House 
refused  to  order  the  bill  to  a  third  reading,  a  vote  which 
amounted  to  rejection.* 

But  there  was  yet  another  subject  of  dispute  with  Great 
Britain,  and  one  that  threatened  to  be  serious — the  West 
Indian  Islands  were  again  shut  to  vessels  from  the  United 
States.  Never  since  the  colonies  renounced  allegiance  to 
the  Crown  and  founded  the  Republic  had  trade  with  Britain 
and  her  dependencies  rested  on  fair  and  liberal  principles* 
No  sooner  was  the  war  for  independence  over  than  the 
colonial  system  just  thrown  off  was  applied  in  all  its  rigor 
to  the  West  Iqdies,  and  during  twelve  years  not  a  vessel 
carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  could  lawfully  enter 
a  British  port  in  one  of  them.  Now  and  then  a  governor 
of  one  or  another  of  the  colonies,  when  the  needs  of  its  in- 
habitants required,  would  open  its  ports  to  the  products 
of  the  United  States  if  they  came  in  British  vessels.  But 
theie  relaxations  were  few  in  number  and  short  in  duration, 
and  the  exclusion  of  American  ships  and  products  was  still 
a  grievance  when  Jay  went  to  London  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
in  1704-  There  was  little  in  that  instrument  to  commend 
it  to  any  one;  but  the  most  objectionable  article  of  all  was 
the  twelfth,  which  opened  the  ports  of  the  British  West 
Indies  to  American  ships  of  seventy  tons  and  under;  which 
restricted  their  cargoes  to  such  goods  and  merchandise  grown, 

•  January  9.  1S29. 
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raarnifaetured,  or  produced  in  the  United  States,  as  couM  also 
be  carried  from  our  shores  in  British  vessels  of  any  tonnage^ 
and  which  forbade  an  American  ship  to  enter  any  port  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  (?ave  our  own)  with  molasses,  sugar,  coSm 
cocoa,  or  cotton  either  from  his  Majesty's  islands  or  from  4M 
United  States,  That  a  provision  at  once  manifestly  bene- 
ficial to  British  navigation  and  so  hurtful  to  American  trade, 
commerce,  and  shipping  should  have  been  inserted  in  any 
treaty  to  which  we  were  a  party  bo  astonished  the  Senate  that 
ratification  was  secured  only  on  condition  that  the  article 
regulating  colonial  trade  should  be  suspended.  To 
Great  Britain  willingly  agreed,  and  for  twenty  years  went 
imposing  such  arbitrary  restrictions  as  she  pleased.  At 
next  great  settling  of  accounts,  in  1816,  another  effort 
made  to  put  colonial  trade  on  the  same  footing  as  direct  trade 
with  the  mother  country.  But  again  Great  Britain  refused, 
and  in  the  Convention  of  1815  is  an  express  stipulation 
**  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  his  Britani 
Majesty's  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  coi 
nent  of  North  America  shall  not  be  affected  by  any  p 
visions  of  "  the  article  regulating  trade  and  commerce 
British  possessions  in  Europe. 

Once  more  left  to  do  as  she  would,  Great  Bri 
our  ships  from  the  islands,  and  laid  duties  that  came  m 
to  being  prohibitory  on  American  provisions,   even  wl 
brought  in  British  bottoms.*     Having  led  the  way,  N 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  followed,  and  in  1816  laid  a 
duty  of  twenty  shillings  a  ton  on  plaster  of  Paris  if  tal 
by  an  American  coaster  from  any  port  in  the  provinces 
any  port  in  the  United  States  east  of  Boston^f     And  n< 
Congress  struck  back,  and  a  commercial  war  began  in 
nest*     By  one  act  X  foreign  vessels  were  forbidden  to  bri 
plaster  of  Paris,  wherever  produced,  to  the  United  Slai 
unless  they  came  from  ports  from  which  American  si 
were  equally  free   to   bring  it.     The  blow   was  effect! 


*  Hifltorj  of  the  PiH>p1e  of  the  Unit^^d  StAtea,  ?ol.  iv,  pp.  846-^8. 

t  U)id..  Tol.  iv»  p,  841 

X  Act  of  March  3,  181Y/*  t<k  regulate  the  trade  b  plaster  of  PwrU.*' 
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the  provincial  restrictions  were  repealed,  and  Congress  fol- 
lowed  up  the  attack  by  a  **  navigation  act  "  *  directed  against 
the  British  West  Indies,  This  provided,  in  the  first  place, 
that  no  ship  0T\Tied  wholly  or  in  part  by  a  subject  of  Great 
Britain  could  enter  the  United  States  if  it  came  from  a  port 
in  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  from  which  Ameri- 
can-owned vessels  were  excluded;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  when  a  British  ship  laden  with  American  products 
cleared  from  one  of  our  ports  she  must  give  bond  not  to 
land  her  cargo  at  any  British  port  closed  by  the  first  section 
of  the  act. 

The  effect  was  immediate.  The  General  Assembly  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica  voted  a  memorial  to  the  Prince  Regent 
setting  forth  **  the  dreadful  evils  they  were  threatened 
with,"  and  praying  for  the  adoption  of  measures  to  avert 
them.f  The  Governor  of  St.  Lucia,  where  a  drought  de- 
stroyed the  products  of  the  earth,  opened  the  port  of  Cas- 
tries to  lumber  and  provisions  from  the  United  States  in 
"  any  vessel,"  even  though  such  vessel  had  neither  register, 
clearance,  nor  papers  of  any  kind  save  a  manifest  of  her 
cargo4  And  the  British  Government,^  by  Orders  in  Conn* 
cil,  turned  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  John,  in  New 
Brunswdck,  into  free  ports  in  w^hich  the  products  of  the  West 
Indies  could  be  exchanged  for  flour,  potatoes,  tar,  pitch, 
potash,  beans,  poultry,  live  stock,  and  lumber  of  every  sort 
from  the  United  States.  Once  more  Congress  struck  back, 
and  in  1820  shut  the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  British 
vessels  from  New  Brunswick,  from  *Nova  Scotia,  I^wer 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  the  Ba- 
hamas, Bermuda,  Caicos  and  their  dependencies,  and  from 
every  port  or  place  belonging  to  Great  Britain  in  the  West 
Indies  or  on  the  continent  of  America  south  of  the  United 
States,  and  required  that  all  British  West  India  goods  must 
be  imported  direct  from  the  place  of  productionjl     This  cut 


♦Act  of  April  16,  1818. 

f  Niles*«  Weekly  RepisU?r.  October  81»  1818,  wl  it,  p.  166. 

I  Ibid.,  SepU^mber  26.  1818,  vol  rr,  p.  80. 

•  Act  of  Piirliament,  May  8,  1818.     Ordera  In  Cotmcil,  May  30,  1818. 

I  Act  of  Congress,  Miy  16,  1820. 
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off  all  trade  with  the  British  Indies,  opened  the  way  foF 
smuggling  on  a  great  scale,  and  forced  from  Parliament  an 
act*  which  admitted  American  ships^  laden  with  certaiii 
goods,  into  specified  ports  in  Canada,  Kewfoundland,  Noi 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Weat  Indies,  but  taxf 
goods  coming  from  the  United  States  ten  per  cent  more  thf 
like   articles  from   the   British  North   American  colonic 
Monroe,  thereupon,  by  proclamation,!  opened  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  to  British  West  Indian  products,  snbj€ 
to  a  like  extra  duty  of  ten  per  cent  when  brought  in  Brit 
vessels,  on  which  was  imposed  a  further  duty  of  one  doU 
a  ton.     Congree®  at  its  next  session  reduced  the  tonnage  dufj 
to  ninety-six  cents,  and  limited  British  ships  to  a  direct  tra<3 
between  the  colonies  and  the  United  States.^     Great  Brit- 
ain a  few  months  later  retaliated  and  met  this  with  a  duty  i 
four  shillings  and  sixpence  a  ton  on  American  shipping  tra 
ing  in  her  West  Indies.*      No  finer   exhibition  was  e\ 
made  of  the  folly  of  retaliation  when  carried  to  an  extrei 
Again  the  purposes  of  statesmen  were  confounded  by  the  ac 
of  the  people;  illicit  trade  sprang  up,  smuggling  ilourishe 
the  island  authorities  encouraged  it,  and  thousands  of  dolla 
worth  of  goods  called  by  names  other  than  their  own  w* 
through  the  custom-houses  duty  free,     A  senator  from 
necticiit,  long  engaged  in  the  West  Indian  trade,  med  to 
narrate  an  incident  which  well  illustrated  the  state  to  wbia 
colonial  commerce  was  now  brought.     He  shipped, 
occasion,  a  cargo  of  candles,  the  importation  of  whic 
prohibited,  but  the  custom-house  inspector  declare* 
were  herrings,  and  as  such  they  passed  without  question-ll 
When  matters  had  gone  on  in  tliis  wise  for  two  yea 
Great  Britain  revised  her  policy.     To  nations  with  colon 
she    offered    reciprocity,    mother   country    against    motbfl 
country,  colonies  against  colonies,^    To  nations  without  col 
nies  she  offered  the  same  trade  in  her  colonial  port«  t)i 
was  given  to  her  and  her  possessions  in  their  ports,  providd 
the  proposition  was  accepted  within  a  year.     Neither  acf 


»  Act  of  June  U,  1822. 

f  Au^i8t  24,  1S22. 

I  Act  of  Mat^h  1,  ia2S. 


^  Orders  in  OounctU  June  It,  1928. 

I  tfemoirs  of  John  Qniticj  Aduna,  v^  Hi,  p.  Hi, 

^  Acta  of  Jane  27  and  July  5^  1326. 
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was  ever  officially  made  known  to  the  United  States,  nor 
was  their  purpose,  nor  the  construction  to  be  placed  on 
them,  ever  explained.  Indeed,  the  colonial  officers  whose 
duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  acts  could  not  agree  as  to  their 
meaning.  In  one  island  they  were  interpreted  to  mean  one 
thing,  and  in  another  something  else.  Nevertheless,  the  act 
of  July  fifth,  though  not  officially  known,  was  submitted  to 
Congress,  for  the  United  States  must  accept  before  July, 
1826,  or  take  the  penalty.  But  as  Congress  did  nothing, 
Adams,  the  moment  the  session  closed,  despatched  Albert 
Gallatin  to  London  to  reopen  the  long-suspended  negotia- 
tion. Gallatin  reached  London  in  August,  1826,  and  before 
he  had  time  to  deliver  his  letter  of  credence  was  met  with 
an  Order  of  Coimcil,  dated  July  twenty-seventh,  which  de- 
creed that  on  and  after  December  first  no  vessel  from  the 
United  States  should  enter  a  port  of  the  British  West  In- 
dies.* Expostulation  was  vain.  Great  Britain  would  not 
yield,  and  the  loss  of  trade  was  made  much  of  by  the  friends 
of  Jackson  in  the  campaign  for  the  presidency  then  well 
under  way. 

*  Message  of  Adams,  Deoember  5, 1826.  See  also  GaUatin-Oanning  CJorre- 
spondence,  Niles's  Register,  vol.  xzzi,  pp.  268-277,  and  Report  of  Oommittee  on 
Commeroe  made  to  the  House  of  Representatives.    Ibid.,  pp.  855-861. 
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In  the  previous  chapters  of  thia  history  an  attempt  haa 
been  made  to  describe  that  peaceful  and  happy  revolution 
through  which  our  country  passed  between  the  day  when 
war  was  a  second  time  ended  with  Great  Britain  and  tlio 
day  %vhen  a  triumphant  people  sent  Andrew  Jackson  to  the 
White  Ilouse.  It  has  been  my  purpose  to  show  how,  with  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  return  of  peace,  questions  of  for- 
eign policy  which  for  two-and-twenty  years  had  divided  Fed- 
eralists and  Repnblieans  ceased  to  distract  the  people;  how 
a  period  of  good  feeling,  of  political  calm  folloM^ed;  how, 
during  thia  time,  there  arose  questions  of  a  domestic  kind, 
the  regulation  of  the  currency,  the  charter  of  a  natioiml 
bank,  the  protection  of  manufactures,  the  use  of  the  public 
domain,  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals  at  Government 
expenses,  the  rights  of  the  States  and  their  status  under  the 
Constitution;  how  these  questions  fostered  the  growth  of 
sectionalism,  rent  the  once  harmonious  Republican  party  in 
pieces,  brought  about  the  contest  of  1824,  and  made  straight 
the  way  for  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  describe  the  life  of  the  people  in  the  cities, 
in  the  towns  and  villages,  on  the  frontier;  their  ideas  on 
government,  on  banking,  on  labor,  on  education,  on  litem* 
ture,  on  the  social  problems  of  the  time,  have  been  r^ 
viewed;  the  astonishing  betterment  in  the  eomlitions  of  life 
brought  about  by  new  inventions  and  discoveries,  new  means 
of  locomotion,  and  the  rise  of  new  industries,  and  new 
w^ys  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  have  all  been  desi-ribed,  and 
it  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  second  phase  of  that  politi- 
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cal  contest  waged   by  the  friends   of  Adams^   Clay,   and 
Jackson, 

The  defeat  of  Jackson  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  followed  by  an  outburst  of  indignation  from  every  jour- 
nal controlled  by  his  friends.  **  Expired  at  Washington,'* 
said  one,  "  on  the  ninth  of  February,  of  poison  administered 
by  the  assassin  hands  of  John  Quincy  AdamSy  the  usurper, 
and  Henry  Clay,  the  virtue,  liberty,  and  independence  of 
the  United  States."  **The  sale  of  the  presidency  to  Mr* 
Adams,"  said  another,  *'  has  disheartened  many  worthy  per- 
sons and  made  them  doubt  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
self-government,"  "  Five  Western  States,"  exclaimed  a 
third,  **  bought  and  transferred  to  the  usurper  like  so  many 
live  cattle  or  a  drove  of  negroes!  The  people  stand  aghast 
and  are  lost  in  amazement."  The  people  were  indeed  aston- 
ished, and  more  than  one  Western  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  found  it  necessary  to  explain  to  his  constitu- 
ents beyond  the  mountains  just  how  the  election  of  Adams 
came  about,  A  Tennesseean  assured  his  supporters,  in  a 
circular  letter,  that  he  could  put  aside  his  grief  for  the  de- 
feat of  Jackson,  and  even  forget  how  deep  had  been  the 
affront  to  the  pride  of  his  much-injured  State,  if  it  were 
with  the  will  of  the  people  that  these  things  were  done. 
"  But  it  is  not  Jackson  that  has  been  defeated,  nor  Tennessee 
that  has  been  overlooked.  It  is  the  sovereign  vdW  of  the 
people,  the  almighty  voice  of  this  great  nation,  that  has  been 
pet  at  defiance*  Is  ours  a  government  of  the  people?  Is 
their  will  subject  to  no  control  but  that  which  they  them- 
selves,  not  their  servants,  have  placed  over  it?  And  have 
we  in  less  than  half  a  century  come  to  this,  that  the  first 
magistrate  can  be  chosen  not  by  the  choice,  but  against  the 
kno\^ii,  expressed,  and  solemn  choice  of  at  least  seventeen 
of  the  twenty-four  States,  and,  worse  than  all,  by  the  votes 
of  the  six  States  falsely  given  by  their  representatives 
against  the  known  will  of  their  constituents?  The  fact  is 
undenialde  that  the  votes  of  seven  States  were  given  against 
General  Jackson,  of  which  six — those  of  Maryland,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  T^uisiana — were  cast  for 
Mr.  Adams,  and  that  of  North  Carolina  for  Mr.  Crawford, 
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What  were  the  motives  which  directed  this  couree,  or  iu^\ 
means  by  which  the  end  was  attained  "  need  not  be  coiisid''J 
©red,     '"  It  is  enough  that  the  deed  was  done.*' 

Said  another  Tennesseean  to  the  voters  of  his  distiiel^ 
**  As  our  Government  is  in  all  respects  a  representative  it*^ 
public,  where  the  voice  of  the  people  governs,  there  nm^t 
be  a  manifest  defect  in  the  Constitution  in  relation  to  the 
election  of  President.  One  candidate  was  greatly  preferred 
by  the  people  of  eleven  out  of  twenty-four  States.  Yel, 
when  the  power  passed  from  their  hands  to  the  House 
Representatives  the  voice  of  the  people  wa^  not  regarded.' 
The  man  clearly  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  people  wii 
not  raised  to  that  high  place  for  which  his  talentii  so  pre- 
eminently  fitted  him,  and  to  which  his  public  service*  ao 
richly  entitled  him.  This  is  a  subject  for  serioua  eonaidex^ 
ation  by  the  people,  and  it  will  be  for  tJiem  to  say  on  mm^ 
subsequent  occasion  whether  their  voice  shall  be  heard 
their  rights  respected,  or  whether  they  will  tamely  jrield 
those  inestimable  rights  to  the  unhallowed  dictation  of  poli- 
ticians.'* 

"  Your  favorite  candidate,"  said  an  Indiana  member  t4ll 
the  people  of  his  district,  ''was  not  before  Congress.     Mr.     ' 
Clay,  not  being  one  of  the  three  highest  supported  by  tb« 
people,  was  excluded  by  the  Constitution.     Agreeable  to  tM 
principles  avowed  to  you,  I  supported  General  Jackson,  thi 
next  in  your  regard,  as  shown  by  the  electoral  returns 
my  district.     My  sincere  hope  is  that  the  adminiatration 
Mr,  Adams  may  be  prosperous  and  happy.     Yet  I  hop 
never  again  to  see  a  President  of  the  United  States  who  i| 
not  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  trust  soon  to  see  the  Co 
stitution  so  amended  as  to  preclude  Congress  from  any 
of  interference  in  the  matter,  leaving  the  decision  wl 
ought  to  be — in  the  hands  of  the  people,'* 

"  The  qualifications  of  the  candidates,"  said  a  KetiturS 
member,  "  were  examined  by  us  fully,  fairly,  and  delibe^ 
ately,  and  every  view  we  took  of  them  resulted  in  laT^r 
Adams.     That  Adams  is  as  much  superior  to  Jackson 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  chief  magistrate  as  Jaci 
is  superior  to  Adams  in  fitness  to  command  an  army  wa 
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admitted  generally.  It  has  always  been  held  to  be  a  settled 
principle  of  our  elective  system  that  the  candidate  best  quali- 
fied should  be  preferred,  and  on  this  the  old  Republicans 
acted.  The  superior  fitness  of  Adams  for  the  presidency 
ought  to  justify  our  vote  in  the  eyes  of  all  sober-minded 
men." 

That  Mr*  Kremer  gliould  be  silent  in  this  hour  of  per- 
sonal explanation  was  impossible,  and  from  him  came  an- 
other letter  to  the  electors  in  his  district.  "  Recurring  to 
the  specific  charges  in  ray  letter,  have  I  not  redeemed  my 
pledges,"  said  he,  **  and  made  them  goodi  I  stated  that 
Henry  Clay  had  transferred  his  interests  to  John  Quiney 
Adams.  Has  not  time  disclosed  the  reality?  Can  any  hu- 
man being  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  doubt  that  it 
was  by  the  agency  of  Mr,  Clay,  and  by  that  ab>ne,  tliat  the 
members  of  five  Western  States  were  induced,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  their  constituentSj  to  vote  for  Mr.  Adams?  There 
is  no  part  of  the  Union  where  the  people  maintain  the  right 
to  instruct  their  representatives  with  more  jealoua  inflexi- 
bility than  in  the  Western  States.  Can  it  be  believed,  then, 
that  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  representatives  of  such 
a  people  would  have  thought  for  one  moment  of  voting  for 
Mr.  Adams,  who  was  known  to  be  odious  to  ihem,  and 
against  Jackson,  who  w^as  known  to  bo  their  decided  choice, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  influence  of  Henry  Clay?  No, 
fellow-citizens;  Mr.  Clay  has  to  answer  for  the  dimble  mn 
of  defeating  the  will  of  his  constituents  and  of  sacrificing 
his  friends  at  the  shrine  of  his  own  unchasteneil  ambition. 

*■  I  said  that  as  a  consideration  for  this  ahandonment  of 
duty  to  his  constituents,  it  was  said  and  belicvtid,  should  thii* 
unlioly  coalition  prevail,  Mr.  Clay  was  to  he  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State,  This  time  has  verified  to  the  very  letter. 
He  has  been  offered  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State, 
and  has  agreed  to  accept  it.  It  would  now  be  nfforted 
squeamishness  in  me  were  I  to  say,  *  it  is  believed  '  that  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  of  State  h  the  conHidc^ration  given 
for  the  trapport  rendered  by  Mr.  (Jlay  to  Mr.  AdamM,  I 
entertain  no  doubt  upon  the  i^nbject."  The  addremi  eloied 
with  an  appeal  to  the  voters  to  puniiih  the  perpetratom  "  of 
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^MnetioD  to  Mr«  CU/i 
as  a  miiitarj  chieftain, 


Bepolfe 


the  horrid  deed/'  and  to  give  do 
deniiDciatioD  of  General  Jackson 
but  let  him  know  that  the  hero  who  sared  the 
should  not  thereby  incur  the  ban  of  proecriptioii-" 

llow  deeply  the  epithet  offended  Jackson  is  apparent  in 
a  letter  the  general  wrote  to  a  friend  at  New  York.  He 
was  well  aware,  he  Baid,  that  for  some  time  past  the  words 
military  chieftain  had  been  a  phrase  with  Mr*  Claj*  Bat 
the  vote  with  which  the  people  had  honored  him  waa  proof 
enough  how  little  prejudice  had  been  raised  by  the  term. 
True  it  was  that  in  early  days,  even  while  yet  a  lad^  he  had 
contributed  his  mite  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  Tma 
it  was  that  when  the  country  was  lately  involved  in  war 
he^  as  a  military  general  with  three  thousand  ctti^ens  of 
Tennessee,  had  taken  the  field  to  support  his  country^s  eagle. 
If  that  constituted  a  military  chieftain,  then  was  he  one. 
Aided  by  the  patriotism  of  the  West  and  an  indulgent  Provi- 
dence, he  had  protected  the  frontier  from  savagea,  and  had 
fuccearfuDy  defended  a  vulnerable  point  of  the  Union.  His 
life  had  been  risked,  privations  endured,  and  sacrifices  made 
not  with  any  view  of  personal  gain,  but  for  the  preeervation 
of  the  honor,  glory,  and  safety  of  the  country.  Did  this 
constitute  the  character  of  a  military  chieftain!  If  so, 
was  he  one. 

But,  military  chieftain  though  he  was,  he  never  so 
the  office  of  President.  It  was  the  frank  and  flattering  caU 
of  his  countrymen  that  placed  his  name  before  the  people. 
And  when  the  electoral  colleges  failed  to  make  a  choice  no 
one  beheld  him  seeking  to  entice  congressmen  to  betray 
the  wishes  of  his  constituents*  He  burned  no  midnight 
taper,  he  held  no  secret  conclaves,  he  entered  into  no  cahala 
to  persuade  any  one  to  violate  pledges  given  or  instructJOQi 
received,  he  formed  no  plans  to  impair  the  pure  princspka 
of  our  republican  institutions  and  prostrate  the  people's 
will.f 


I 
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*  WMhington  Citj  Ouctte,  February  SS,  1825;  KOef't  B«8Jtalir«  Mifdh  t% 
1S25,  Tol  ixTlii,  pp,  21-24, 

f  Jftckson  to  Saniael  Sir»riwoiit,  Februftry  S8,  1826 ;  KHes^s  WeMj  lUg^er, 
Mirch  12,  1825,  toL  xiriii,  pp,  20-21. 
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The  address  of  Kremer  to  his  constituents,  a  paper  which 
many  declared  he  never  wrote,  and  the  letter  of  Jackson  to 
Mr.  Swartwont,  were  made  public  at  the  same  time  and  for 
the  sole  purpose,  Clay  believed,  of  inducing  the  Senate  to 
refuse  to  confirm  his  nomination  to  the  Secretaryship  of 
State.*  So  thinking,  Clay  waited  till  the  Senate  acted,  and 
then,  in  a  long  address  to  the  people  of  his  congressional  dis- 
trict, answered  both  Kremer  and  Jackson.  He  began  by 
describing  the  political  situation  in  Washington  in  Decem- 
ber, 1824;  how  he  **  seemed  to  be  the  favorite  of  every* 
body";  how  **  strong  professions  of  high  consideration  and 
of  unbounded  admiration ' '  of  hira  were  made  to  his  friends 
by  active  supporters  of  all  candidates;  how  he  found  him- 
self transformed  from  a  candidate  before  the  people  to  an 
elector  for  the  people;  and  how,  conscious  of  the  duties  of 
this  new  position,  he  had  taken  time  to  weigh  all  the  facts 
on  which  his  decision  was  to  be  founded.  While  he  delayed, 
rumors  of  every  sort  were  used  to  awe  and  influence  him. 
Critics  could  not  comprehend  how  a  man  standing  as  he  did 
toward  the  three  candidates  could  bo  restrained  by  a  sense 
of  propriety  from  fighting  under  the  banner  of  one  of  them. 
Letters  were  therefore  issued  from  the  "  Jackson  factory  at 
Washington,"  were  sent  to  remote  parts  of  the  country  to 
be  mailed,  and,  after  prolonged  journeys,  came  back  to 
**  Washington  for  consumption."  These  at  first  imparted 
to  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  a  mysterious  air,  or  portentous 
silence.  But,  from  dark  and  distant  hints,  the  progress  was 
easy  to  open  and  bitter  denunciation.  Anonymous  letters, 
full  of  menace  and  abuse,  were  poured  in  on  him  daily. 
Personal  threats  were  communicated  to  him  through  friend- 
ly organs,  and  he  was  fully  informed  of  all  the  glories  of 
village  effigies  which  awaited  him.  A  systematic  attack  was 
made  on  him  simultaneously  from  Boston  to  Charleston, 


*  **  WiMtiker  intended  or  not  u  a  'prif'tte  cvTiDmunicaiirm '  and  *  not  for  tlie 
public  eye,'  a«  alleged  by  blm,  tbere  i§  macb  probabitHj  in  believing  ihal  ha 
pab)ic«tion  in  New  Tork  on  the  4tb  of  March  wa»  then  made,  like  Mr.  Eremer*0 
■ddreM^  with  the  riew  to  iu  ftrriTal  in  tbis  citj  in  time  to  affect  my  nomination 
to  tbe  Senate.  In  point  of  fact,  it  reacbed  bere  tfae  daj  before  the  Senate  acted 
on  that  nomination.**     Claj^s  letter  in  National  Joumal^  March  28,  182&. 
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with  an  object  it  was  impossible  to  mistake.  No  man  but 
himself  could  know  the  nature,  extent,  and  variety  of  the 
means  used  to  awe  him.  At  last  came  a  letter  purporting 
to  be  written  by  a  member  of  the  House  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. When  he  gaw  it  he  felt  that  a  crisis  had  come  in  his 
public  career,  that  silence  could  no  longer  be  kept,  and  ha 
issued  his  card. 

The  address  went  on  to  narrate  how  Kremer  came  for- 
ward with  a  card  acknowledging  the  authorship  of  the  anony- 
mous letter;  how  and  why  Clay  brought  the  matter  before 
the  House;  how  Kremer,  standing  in  his  place,  declared  he 
was  ready  and  willing  to  make  good  every  charge;  bow, 
a  day  later,  he  repented  and  assured  one  member  ^  that  he 
never  intended  to  charge  Mr.  Clay  with  corruption  or  dis- 
honor in  his  intended  vote  for  Mr.  Adams'' ;  how  an  ex- 
planation was  put  on  paper  and  the  Speaker  asked  if  ha 
would  be  satisfied  if  Kremer  read  it  in  his  place;  and  how 
the  House  referred  the  matter  to  a  committee,  before  which 
Kremer  refused  to  come  and  make  good  the  charges  he  had 
made. 

Turning  from  Kremer,  Clay  next  discussed  the  quedlioo, 
Ought  the  fact  that  a  plurality  has  been  given  to  one  candi- 
date have  any  weight  in  determining  an  election  by  the 
House;  has  a  Legislature  any  authority  to  instruct  a  mem- 
hex  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  a  long  explaim- 
tioTi  of  why  he  cast  his  vote  forAdaras?  Coming  next  lo 
Jackson's  letter,  Clay  protested  that  he  was  at  a  lose  to  know 
what  the  general  meant  by  stating  that  he  held  no  secret 
conclaves,  entered  into  no  cabals,  formed  no  plans  to  pf€«- 
trate  the  will  of  the  people.  No  such  charges  ha<l  ertr 
been  made  against  the  general,  Wliy,  then,  this  defence! 
Could  it  be  that  he  intended  to  impute  to  Clay  the  miseon- 
duct  described?  Taking  the  whole  context  of  the  letter  and 
coupling  it  with  Mr.  Krcmer*s  address,  others  might  think 
he  did.  If  so,  he  must  have  based  his  beliet  on  the  infor- 
mation of  others  who  deceived  his  credulity  and  were  un- 
worthy of  all  credit.  **  I/'  said  Clay,  "  entered  into  no 
cabals;  I  held  no  secret  conclaves;  I  enticed  no  man  to  vio* 
late  pledges  given  or  instructions  received;  and  how  I  p«n»- 
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trated  the  will  of  the  people  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend. The  illusions  of  the  generars  imagination  deceive 
Mm*  The  people  of  the  United  States  never  decided  the 
election  in  his  favor.  If  the  people  had  willed  his  election 
he  would  have  been  elected.  It  waa  because  they  did  not 
will  his  election  nor  that  of  any  other  candidate  that  the 
duty  of  making  a  choice  devolved  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." * 

Thus  was  the  issue  on  the  charge  of  corrupt  bargain 
joined  and  made  the  platform  for  the  election  yet  almost 
four  years  away.  Jackson  had  received  ninety-nine  elec- 
toral votes.  This  was  a  plurality,  therefore  he  was  the 
choice  of  the  people.  As  such  the  House  was  bound  to 
elect  him,  and  would  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for  the 
corrupt  bargain  between  Adams  and  Clay.  No  such  thing 
ever  existed.  But  Jackson  believed  it  did,  and  from  this 
time  forward  lost  no  opportunity  to  give  public  expression 
to  his  opinion.  The  election  over,  he  wound  his  way  slowly 
hack  to  Tennessee.  Everywhere  the  people  received  him 
with  demonstrations  of  delight.  At  Nashville  a  public  re- 
ception awaited  him,  and  there,  in  reply  to  the  address  of 
welcome,  he  reminded  the  crowd  of  listeners  that  it  was 
without  any  agency  on  his  part  that  the  Legislature  of  Ten- 
nessee presented  Andrew  Jackson  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  He  had  always  regarded  that  exalted  place  aa 
a  situation  not  to  be  sought  by  any  man,  however  great  his 
talents,  however  eminent  his  services.  When  brought  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  United  States  he  had  never  in  any 
way  interfered  in  the  canvass,  nor  did  he,  when  the  election 
passed  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  attempt  in  any 
way  to  influence  its  decision. 

At  Franklin,  Tennessee,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  in  reply 
to  another  address,  he  declared  that  ours  is  "a  government 
of  the  people**;  that  it  belongs  to  them;  that  it  must  be 
kept  pure;  that  the  chief  magistracy  was  a  post  of  high 
distinction,  yet  the  distinction  disappeared  whenever  it  was 


•  Nmionul  Journal,  March  28,  1826 ;  Nilca'a  Wceldj  Kegiater,  vol  xxvili, 
pp.  11-79. 
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attained  through  any  other  channel  and  by  any  other  meand 
than  the  will  of  the  people. 

Clay  meanwhile  had  likewise  been  journeying  westward, 
and  he  too  was  met  in  every  important  town  along  his  route 
by  public  demonstrations  and  assurances  of  approval  of  his 
conduct.  At  Washington,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  pubUc  dinner 
was  tendered  him  by  his  friends  because  of  the  spirit  of  h 
calumny  and  detraction  which  was  abroad;  because  they  | 
regarded  him  as  exposed  to  the  shafts  of  malevolence  and 
falsehood;  because  they  believed  him  incapable  of  any  act 
unworthy  of  a  gentlemiinj  and  knew  of  no  proof  to  sustain 
any  charge  against  him;  and  because  they  wished  to  declare 
to  the  nation  and  the  world  that  they  would  never  abandon 
to  unmerited  aspersion  and  unjust  calumny  a  man  who  had 
done  so  much  for  his  country,  and  had  always  been  actuated 
by  pure  principles  and  disinterested  public  spirit.  In  reply 
he  assured  the  people  that  their  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed; that  in  the  late  election  he  had  exercised  only  tie' 
rights  of  an  independent  freeman;  and  that,  with  regard  to  i 
the  attack  on  his  character,  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  people 
would  put  down  the  conspiracy  and  the  conspirators,  Al  i 
Wheeling,  at  Maysville,  at  Lexington,  at  Louisville,  and  it  j 
Cincinnati  warm  assurances  of  confidence  brought  out  re- ; 
newed  denials  of  the  Kremer  charges. 

Early  in  October  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  met  and 
at  once  recommended  Jackson  to  the  freemen  of  the  United 
States  as  a  citizen  who  deserved  to  be  chosen  President  at 
the  next  election,  invited  him  to  appear  before   the  two  i 
Houses,  and  comnianded  the  two  Speakers  to  express  to  him 
a  hearty  approval  of  his  conduct  during  the  late  presidential  1 
election.     The  invitation  was  accepted,   and   the  occasion ' 
seized  as  a  fine  opportunity  for  an  ostentatious  resignation  | 
of  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,     Two  considerations,] 
he  said  in  a  speech  to  the  Legislature,  prompted  this  act 
The  annual  journey  to  and  from  Washington  was  long  und 
fatiguing,  and  there  was  pending  before  Congress  a  propo^j 
sition  to  amend  the  Constitution  and  change  the  manner  j 
of  electing  a  President,     The  hardships  of  travel  he  would 
cheerfully  bear  if  public  duty  required.     But  now  that  hia 


5.  JACKSON  RENOMINATED. 

name  tad  again  been  presented  to  his  conntr3Tnen  as  tbat 
x>i  a  candidate  for  the  highest  office  in  the  land,  he  could  not 
jetum  to  the  Senate  and  advocate  an  amendment  from  wliich 
it  might  be  supposed  he  would  derive  much  ad%"antag» 
Nothing  could  induce  him  to  take  a  course  of  action  his  judg- 
ment  did  not  approve.  But  from  recent  events  it  might  be 
inferred  that  he  could  not  be  elected  unless  the  electors  were 
chosen  directly  by  the  people,  and  this  supposition,  if  he 
labored  for  the  amendment,  would  afford  ground  for  a  strong 
mispicion  that  selfish  interests  guided  his  conduct. 

The  proposed  amendment  met  his  hearty  approval,  yet 
!lie  would  go  further  still.  Not  only  would  he  leave  the 
choice  of  presidential  electors  with  the  people,  but  he  would 
make  members  of  Congress  ineligible  to  any  office  under  the 
Government  during  the  term  for  which  they  had  been 
elected  and  for  two  years  thereafter,  save  only  in  the  case 
cf  judicial  appointments.  Congress  would  then  be  rid  of 
that  connection  with  the  Executive  which  was  the  cause  of 
60  much  apprehension  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Members  would  be  free  to  attend  to  their  duties,  intrigue 
and  management  would  fail,  and  the  morals  of  the  country 
be  much  improved.  Holding  these  views,  and  belie^nng  it 
m  duty  to  "  practise  the  maxims  recommended  to  others,  he 
felt  that  he  must  ask  to  be  relieved  from  further  attendance 
on  the  Senate.* 

The  meaning  of  these  proceedings  was  plain  to  every  one. 
Andrew  Jackson  had  been  formally  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency, had  accepted,  and  had  given  to  his  friends  a  cam- 
paign cry  and  a  platform.  That  he  really  wished  to  have 
the  Constitution  amended  is  hard  to  believe,  for  in  after 
years,  when  President  of  the  United  States,  he  placed  more 
eongressmen  in  office  than  did  any  of  his  predecessors,  and 
never  gave  himself  the  least  concern  as  to  the  manner  of 
electing  a  President.  As  a  platform  the  letter  was  of  great 
importance,  for  it  was  a  formal  announcement  to  the  people 
by  Jackson  that  he  had  been  defrauded  of  the  presidency 
by  Clay,  who  had  entered  into  a  corrupt  bargain  with  Adama 


«  Nil«»*a  Weeklj  RegiBter,  Norember  6,  182S,  toL  ixii,  f>p.  156,  157. 
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and  had  received  as  reward  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State*^ 
As  such  it  opened  the  campaign  of  1828,  and  gave  currencj 
and  authority  to  the  bargain  and  corruption  cry  which  folk 
lowed  Clay  to  the  end  of  hia  career. 

A  leader,  a  platform,  and  a  popular  idea  once  provide 
a  newspaper  was  started  at  Washington,  IocaI  committe 
of  correspondence  were   organized  all   over   the   Union^ 
central  committee  was  appointed  in  each  State,  able  man- 
agers were  found,  office  holders  were  set  to  work^  and  a 
party  of  opposition  to  the  Administration  came  rapidly  int 
existence,  and  grew  in  numbers  and  in  violence  with  ever 
act  of  the  President  or  his  advisers.     No  party  name  wa»  ye 
assumed,  but  under  the  general  designation  of  **  Friend« 
General  Jackson  "  were  gathered  all  those  who  for  any  n*i 
son  disliked  Adams  or  hated  Clay;  all  who  opposed  interni 
improvements  at  Federal  expense;  all  who  believed  the  taril 
laws  were  exercises  of  a  power  not  delegated  to  Congre 
and  were  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  violations 
the  Constitution;  all  who  believed  the  story  of  the  bargaia| 
and  the  great  body  of  office  holders  the  country  over.     No 
high  principles  of  national  policy  as  yet  bound  these  el&J 
ments  together,  hut  the  lack  of  these  was  more  than  suj 
plied  by  a  savage  personal  opposition,  by  a  determinatio 
to  thwart  the  President  at  every  turn,  break  down  hia  Ai 
ministration,  and  discredit  him  before  the  people.      Scarcely 
had  the  nineteenth  Congress  been  organized  when  this  wor 
of  malevolent  resistance  began.     Now  it  took  the  form  o( 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  the  appointH 
ment  of  a  member  of  Congress  to  office  during  the  term  foW 
which  he  was  elected;  now  of  a  call  on  Adams  for  a  list  of 
the  names  of  the  members  of  Congress  apiK>inted  to  ojficcft 
of  trust  or  profit  under  the  authority  of  the  United  Sta 
by  all  Presidents  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutioi 
now  of  a  report  and  six  bills  to  reduce  the  E^ 

ronage;  and  now  of  an  amendment  to  the  Cou  : ,.Jii 

daring  the  President  ineligible  to  a  second  term,  Adamif 
in  his  message,  had  dwelt  at  great  length  on  the  importaoce 
of  internal  improvements,  and  sketched  with  much  fnlnW 
the  course  they  should  take.     A  call  was  therefore  inidt 
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for  a  committee  to  frame  siich  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution SL8  should  define  the  powers  of  Congress  over  internal 
improvements,  and  bo  restrict  them  as  to  protect  State  sov- 
ereignty- Adams,  in  his  message  on  the  Panama  Congress, 
had  stated  that  Ministers  **  will  be  commissioned/*  There- 
upon a  resolution  was  promptly  brought  before  the  Senate 
setting  forth  that  the  Executive  had  no  authority  to  appoint 
Ministers  till  he  had  first  consulted  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
Senate  solemnly  protested  against  such  a  usurpation  of 
power.  The  mover  *  assured  the  Senate  that  such  a  usur- 
pation, such  a  palpable  infraction  of  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution^  isolated,  unconnected  with  anything 
else,  was  enough  to  appall  the  friends  of  liberty.  But  when 
^  connected  with  the  covert  and  insidious  innovations  which 
gave  existence  to  and  characterizes  the  conduct  of  the  present 
Chief  Magistrate/*  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  every  friend 
of  his  country  should  be  at  his  post.  "  I  will  not  say  that 
he  came  into  office  in  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  Consti- 
tution. He  came  in  under  it.  He  is  our  President.  And 
yet  (it  is  unnecessary  to  disguise  the  fact)  he  came  into  office 
ia  opposition  to  three  fourths  of  the  American  people,  in 
opposition  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  States  out  of  twenty- 
four.  He  came  in  by  the  prostration  of  our  dearest  princi- 
ples. He  came  in  by  a  total  disregard  of  the  right  of  in- 
atruction,  the  basis  of  a  republic.  He  came  in,  sir,  in  oppo- 
sition not  only  to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people,  but  he 
overcame  the  most  formidable  of  all  difficulties.  He  came 
in  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  representatives,  too.  And 
what,  Mr,  President,  is  the  policy  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration? The  original  debt  of  gratitude  is  to  be  paid  at  all 
hazards;  the  one  fourth  is  to  become  the  majority,  if  the 
creation  of  offices  and  the  patronage  of  the  Government 
can  effect  it.  Yes,  sir,  the  first  appointment  made  by  the 
present  Administration  is  conclusive  on  this  point,  and  its 
subsequent  course  is  in  entire  accord."  f 


*  SenAt^r  BmocH,  of  South  Oferolinat  Register  of  Detwtet  in  Ooogrefig^  M&rch 
aa,  18$6»  roL  ii,  pan  i,  IS*I^-IB26,  p.  386. 

f  Senator  Brsncb,  R^ater  of  Debates  ia  CoAgr«w,  Tol  U,  ptrt  !,  1825-1 82A, 
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"  This  IS  the  first  Administration,"  said  John  RandolpK 
speaking  on  the  resolntion,  **  that  has  openly  run  the  prin- 
ciple of  patronage  against  that  of  patriotism;  that  has  tin- 
blushinglv  avowed,  aye,  and  executed  its  purposes  of  buy- 
ing us  up  with  our  own  money.  Sir,  there  is  honor  amoug 
thieves — shall  it  be  wanting  among  the  chief  captains  of  our 
Administration?  Let  Judas  have  his  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
whatever  disposition  he  may  choose  to  make  of  them  he^<^ 
after^ — whether  they  go  to  buy  a  Potter's  field  in  which  to 
inter  this  miserable  Constitution  of  ours,  crucified  betwe^a 
two  gentlemen  suffering  for  conscience'  sake  under  the  bur* 
den  of  the  two  first  offices  of  this  Government,  or  whether 
he  shall  do  that  justice  to  himself  w4nch  tlie  finisher  of  thfl 
law  is  not,  as  yet,  permitted  to  do  for  him,  is  quite  imra^a* 
terial"  A  little  later  in  the  same  speech  Randolph  declar<!d 
that  he  was  "  defeated,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons — cut  ap, 
and  clean  broke  dowm  by  the  coalition  of  Blifil  and  Bladt 
George — by  the  combination,  unheard  of  till  then*  of  the 
Puritan  with  the  Blackleg." 

This  was  too  much  for  Clay.  A  challenge  followed;  the 
two  met,  exchanged  shots,  shook  hands,  and,  with  honor 
quite  satisfied,  went  back  unharmed  to  their  posts  at  Wash- 
ington, while  Randolph's  words  describing  **  the  coalition  df 
Blifil  and  Black  George,  the  combination  of  the  Puritan  and 
the  Blackleg,"  swept  over  the  country. 

During  the  debate  on  a  resolution  that  the  Const itntion 
ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to  prevent  the  choice  of  Presi- 
dent devolving  on  the  House  and  of  Vice-President  on  the 
Senate,  a  representative  from  Kentucky  spoke  more  plainly 
still  *  "  I  assert  it  as  a  fact,"  said  he,  **  that  the  present  Chief 
Magistrate  was  elevated  to  the  presidency  against  the  known 
and  undoubted  will  of  a  clear  constitutional  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  Union.  If  the  present  Secretary  of  State  had 
not  persevered  against  all  hope,  and  thereby  distracted  the 
vote  of  the  Western  States,  General  Jackson  would  ee^ 
tainly  have  received  the  electoral  vote  of  Kentucky,  OhiOi 


*  Mr.  M«Duffie,  of  South  Ottrollna,  Febrtiirr  15^  18M ; 
Congresi,  to).  U,  p^rt  ii,  1625-1826,  pp.  I95&^196d. 
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and  Missouri,  which,  added  to  those  actually  received,  would 
have  swelled  his  number  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two — one 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  whole.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
I  say,  in  round  terms,  that  Mr.  Clay  made  the  President, 
in  opposition  to  the  will  of  a  decided  majority  of  the  State 
he  represented  and  of  the  whole  Union.  He  represented  a 
State  where  au  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  were 
in  favor  of  General  Jackson  and  opposed  to  Mr,  Adams,  and 
where  the  obligation  of  the  representative  to  conform  to  the 
will  of  bis  constituents  is  regarded  as  a  fundamental  article 
of  the  true  political  creed.  Yet,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
will  of  his  constituents,  of  his  State,  and  of  the  United  States, 
he  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  in  favor  of  a  can- 
didate whom  he  had  habitually  professed  to  despise  aa  a  man 
and  detest  as  a  politician,  It  is  but  too  obvious,  then,  that 
Mr*  Clay  sacrificed  his  political  animosities  and  his  political 
principles,  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  duty  to  his  country, 
at  the  unhallowed  shrine  of  ambition.  Am  I  asked  for 
proof?  Hear  it!  He  gives  the  vote  of  his  own  State  in 
opposition  to  his  own  principles,  against  the  will  of  the  peo- 
pie  of  that  State,  and  thereby  makes  the  President;  and 
then  has  the  frontless,  shameless  audacity  to  set  public  opin- 
ion  at  defiance  by  instantly  and  openly  receiving,  as  the 
reward  of  his  treachery  to  the  people,  the  highest  office  the 
President  can  confer  upon  him!  " 

The  cry  of  bargain  and  corruption  fabricated  by  Kremer, 
sanctioned  by  Jackson,  and  affirmed  by  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives in  the  halls  of  Congress,  was  next  indorsed  by 
political  meetings  under  the  guidance  of  party  managers. 
In  June  the  friends  of  General  Jackson  in  Philadelphia  de- 
clared that  there  was  just  cause  to  believe  that  the  will  of 
the  American  people  was  not  treated  by  the  present  public 
agents  with  the  profound  acqiueseence  to  which,  in  the  spirit 
of  American  institutions,  it  was  entitled;  that  efforts  had 
been  made  and  were  making  to  defeat,  intimidate,  and  sup- 
press it  by  combinations  as  corrupt  as  they  were  disastrous; 
that  they  disapproved  and  condemned  "  the  origin,  charac- 
ter, and  proceedings  of  the  existing  Administration'^;  and 
that  they  regarded  the  election  of  Jackson  as  essential  to 
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the  revival  of  republican  principles.*  As  yet,  however,  tM 
people  gave  little  heed  to  the  outcry  of  the  politicians.  The 
election  over,  they  accepted  the  result  without  question  and 
without  suspicion.  They  were  too  busy  gathering  theiz» 
crops,  selling  their  wares  and  merchandise,  and  enjoying  thoV 
fruits  of  prosperity  to  believe  that  the  charge  of  bargain  and 
corruption  was  seriously  made.  Even  the  toasts  to  which  the 
revellers  drank  on  Independence  Day  show  no  widespread^ 
animosity  toward  Adams  and  Clay. 

Many  events  have  made  that  particular  Fourth  of  Julj 
a  memorable  one  in  our  annals,  for  it  was  the  fiftieth  ac 
versary  of  the  adoption  by  the  Continental  Congress  of 
document  we  know  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
it  was  the  day  on  which,  within  a  few  hours  of  each  otherj 
died  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams,  the  man  who  wrol€ 
the  declaration  and  the  man  who,,  more  than  any  other,  per 
suaded  a  hesitating  Congress  to  approve  it.     Each  had  beec 
a  member  of  the  committee  that  drafted  the  declaratioa|j 
each  had  signed  it  when  approved;  each  had  served  his  coun-" 
try  on  a  foreign  mission;  each  had  been  raised  by  his  coun* 
trymen  first  to  the  vice-presidency  and  then  to  the  presi^ 
deney;  each  had  become  the  leader  of  a  party;  and  thali 
each  should  pass  away  on  the  same  day  was,  in  the  languaf 
of  the  time,  a  "  singular  coincidence.*'     But  that  the  daj 
should  be  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  event  in  which  eacl 
had  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part  was  a  triple  occurrence  wjj 
out  parallel  in  our  history. 

As  the  autumn  of  1826  drew  to  a  close  the  indiffei 
of  the  people  to  the  coming  struggle  for  the  presid 
began  to  wear  away.     The  agitation  of  the  politicians  wa 
taking  effect,  and  at  meeting  after  meeting  the  candidacy  al 
Jackson  was  heartily  indorsed.     With  the  new  year  caiii9j 
new  charges  against  the  Administration,  new  journals  to  aid 
in  spreading  them,  and  a  searching  of  the  opinions  of  every' 
public  man  that  he  might  be  forced  to  side  with  the  one  can-  ^ 
didate  or  the  other. 

First  came  a  letter  written  by  a  member  of  Congr^sa  wba^ 
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pretended  to  have  visited  the  White  House  on  New  Year's 
Day,  and  to  have  been  greatly  shocked  at  what  he  saw.  He 
went,  he  said,  to  see  the  East  Room,  to  furnijsh  which  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  had  been  voted  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  **  It  was,"  said  he,  "  truly  a  gorgeous  sight  to  be- 
hold, but  had  too  ranch  the  look  of  regal  magnificence  to  be 
perfectly  agreeable  to  my  old  republican  feelings."  The 
statement  was  wholly  false.  No  attempt  at  decoration  had 
been  made,  not  a  cent  of  the  money  had  been  drawn  from  the 
Treasury,  and,  save  a  few  old  chairs  and  a  settee  or  two,  the 
room  was  without  furniture  of  any  sort.  Nevertheless,  the 
story  went  the  rounds  of  the  press;  convinced  many  a  country 
voter  that  Adams  was  living  in  regal  splendor,  in  undemo- 
cratic luxury;  became  serious  enough  to  call  forth  a  flat 
denial  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  an  explanation 
from  the  writer.  He  was  not  present  himself,  but  had  been 
informed  by  one  who  %vas,  and  who  probably  mistook  some 
other  gorgeously  furnished  apartment  for  the  East  Room  in 
question.  But  campaign  material,  not  truth,  was  wanted, 
and  the  denial  and  retraction  went  for  naught. 

Quite  of  a  piece  with  this  was  the  story  of  the  billiard 
table  and  the  chessmen.  The  committee  on  public  buildings 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  found  it  necessary  to  obtain 
an  inventory  of  the  furniture  in  the  President's  house  bought 
with  money  previously  appropriated,  obtained  the  schedule 
from  the  private  secretary,  and,  without  examination,  at- 
tached it  to  their  report,  which  the  House  ordered  printed. 
Most  of  the  items  were  useless  for  campaign  purposes,  but 
among  them  were  two  which  gave  new  proof  of  the  extrava- 
gant and  aristocratic  tastes  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  There 
waa  a  billiard  table,  with  cues  and  balls,  valued  at  sixty-one 
dollars,  and  a  set  of  chessmen  said  to  have  cost  twenty-three 
dollars  and  a  half.  "There  are  items  in  the  account  ren- 
dered/' said  a  Oeorgia  member  while  the  report  was  under 
discussion,  "  which  I  wish  had  been  kept  in  the  dark  and 
sever  brought  to  light/'  **  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Chairman," 
exclaimed  another,  *^  to  believe  that  it  ever  was  intended  by 
Congress  that  the  public  money  should  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
ckaae  of  gaming  tables  and  gambling  furniture?     And  if  it  is 
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right  to  purchase  billiard  tables  and  cBessmen,  whj  not,  alflO| 
faro  banksj  playing  cards,  race  horses,  and  every  other  article  I 
necessary  to  complete  a  system  of  gambling  at  the  President's 
palace,  and  let  it  be  understood  by  the  people  that  this  is  a 
most  splendid  gambling  Administration  J  Such  conduct  in 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  nation  is  enough  to  shock  and 
alarm  the  religious,  the  moral,  and  the  reflecting  part  of  the 
community,"  *  There  was,  however,  no  occasion  for  any 
one  to  be  shocked,  for  the  billiard  table  had  not  been  pur-i 
chased.  Indeed,  no  sooner  did  Adams  see  the  printed  report 
than  he  informed  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  the 
Secretary  was  mistaken,  that  the  inventory  was  wrongs  and 
that  no  part  of  the  appropriation  had  or  ever  would  bo 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  chessmen  or  the  table,  Bui 
no  member  of  tlie  committee  troubled  himself  to  enter  i' 
denial,f  and  the  charge  went  out  to  the  public,  to  be  dragged 
forth  a  year  later  as  good  material  for  the  campaign. 

Meantime,  Jackson  had  twice  reiterated  the  bargain  ind 
corruption  charge.     Li  declining  an  invitation  to  come  to , 
Kentucky  to  **  counteract  the  intrigue  and  management  o£| 
certain  prominent  individuals  against  him  "  he  took  occasioal 
to  say  that  when  he  **  reflected  on  the  management  and  ia-' 
trigue  which  are  operating  abroad,  the  magnitude  of  the  prin- 
ciples  which  they  are  endeavoring  to  supplant,  and  the  matiyj 
means  which  they  can  draw  to  their  assistance  from  the  pat* 
ronage  of  the  Government  "  he  felt  it  "  due  to  himself  "  audi 
"  to  the  American  people  to  steer  clear  of  every  conduct ' 
which  might  give  color  to  the  belief  that  he  was  aeeking  liii 
own  aggrandizement.     "  If  it  be  true,"  said  be,  **  that  th« 
Admiiiii^tration  have  gone  into  power  contrary  to  the  voice^ 
of  the  nation  and  are  now  expecting,  by  means  of  this  powerJ 
thus  acquired,  to  mould  the  public  will  into  an  ac^quiescenci 
with  their  authority,  then  is  the  issue  fairly  made  out — Sballt 
the  Government  or  the  people  rule? "  X 

That  the  Administration  had  gone  into  power  by  wicb 

«  Bc^tBtor  of  Debates  in  Con^rress,  18S5-1826,  vol  if,  paH  U^  pp.  2W&,  MM. ' 

f  The  expl&naticm  of  the  chainniin  Is  in  Nlles^B  Weekly  Eqijbt^,  April  ti, 

1827,  ToL  ixiii,  pp,  149,  IftO. 

%  Kile«*ft  Weeklj  Register,  October  14,  lase,  voL  mi,  p.  109. 
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means  was  by  that  tiDie  so  evident  to  Jackson  that  he  began 
to  believe  that  overtures  of  a  corrupt  nature  had  been  made 
to  him  by  Clay^  and  one  day  in  March  a  most  extraordinary 
letter  appeared  in  the  Fayetteville  Obiter ver.  The  writer, 
Mr.  Carter  Beverlejj  declared  that  he  had  jiiHt  returned  from 
a  visit  to  JaekBon;  that  he  found  him  surrounded  by  **a  crowd 
of  company/'  and  that  **  before  all  his  company  "  the  general 
said  that  *'ilr  Clay's  friends  made  a  proposition  to  his  friends 
that  if  they  would  promise  for  him  not  to  put  Mr.  Adams 
into  the  seat  of  Secretary  of  State^  Clay  and  his  friends 
would,  in  one  hour,  make  him  (Jackson)  the  President.**  * 
This  new  piece  of  evidence,  it  may  well  be  believed,  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  in  time  was  brought  to  Clay^s  attention, 
and  denied  emphatically.  So  false  was  the  story,  he  was 
**  unwilling  to  believe  that  General  Jackson  had  made  any 
such  statement,"  but,  no  matter  with  whom  it  originated,  it 
was  "  a  gross  fabrication,'*  f  The  veracity  of  the  writer 
having  thus  been  called  in  question,  Mr.  Dutf  Green,  then 
editing  a  Jackson  newspaper  at  Washington,  indorsed  the 
letter,  and  declared  that  Jackson  had  made  the  same  state- 
ment  to  him  two  years  before4  "  The  general,"  said  an- 
other journal,  "  now  stands  before  the  nation  as  the  direct 
public  accuser  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends,  and  by  inference 
of  Mr*  Adams  also.  The  accusation  has  been  deliberately 
denied.  And  if  General  Jackson  should  not  sustain  it  by 
competent  and  credible  proof  the  American  people  will  not 
be  restrained  by  the  grateful  respect  which  they  have  hith- 
erto cherished  for  him  from  characterizing  the  charge,  as 
in  that  event  it  will  deserve  to  be  considered."  ** 

Thus  called  on  for  proof,  Mr.  Beverley  fell  back  on  Jack- 
[>n^  who  replied  in  detail.  ^^  Early  in  January,  1^25,"  he 
lid,  "  a  member  of  Congress  of  high  respectability  vim  ted 
me  one  morning  and  observed  that  be  had  a  communication 
he  was  desirous  to  make;  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the 


•  Letter  of  Tarter  Beverley,  MftrcTi  8,  1837,    Nilea'a  Weekly  Register,  M»y  6, 
1827,  vol,  mil,  p.  162, 

t  Oeraocntio  PreBU,  Wiisbmprton,  Apnl  18,  Tl?27. 
t  Wtsbhii^ti  Tele^ftph,  April  2A,  1827. 

•  K*tlc&Al  Jdumal,  April  28,  ]827. 
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friends  of  Mr.  Clay  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  had  madeJ 
overtures  to  them,  saying  that  if  Mr,  Clay  and  his  friendaj 
would  unite  in  aid  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Clayj 
should  be  Secretary  of  State;  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clayj 
stated  the  West  did  not  wish  to  separate  from  the  West,  and] 
if  I  would  say,  or  permit  any  of  my  confidential  friends  tdj 
say,  that  in  case  I  was  elected  President  Mr.  Adams  should 
not  be  continued  Secretary  of  State,  by  a  complete  union 
of  Mr,  Clay  and  his  friends  they  would  put  an  end  to  theJ 
presidential  contest  in  an  hour.     To  which,  in  substance,  ij 
replied  that  in  politics,  as  in  everything  else,  my  guide  was  I 
principle,  and,  contrary  to  the  expressed  and  unbiassed  will] 
of  the  people  or  their  constituted  agents,  I  never  would  step] 
into  the  preaidential  chair,  and  requested  him  to  say  to  Mn 
Clay  and  his  friends  that  before  I  would  reach  the  presi- 
dential chair  by  such  means  of  bargain  and  corruption  I ' 
would  see  the  earth  open  and  swallow  both  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
friends,  and  myself  with  them.     The  second  day  after  this-^ 
communication  and  reply  it  was  announced  in  the  newspa-' 
pers  that  Mr.  Clay  had  come  out  openly  and  avowedly  iHj 
favor  of  Mr.  Adams.'*  ^ 

The  letter  had  scarcely  reached  Mr,  Beverley,  at  Wheel-] 
ing,  when  Clay,  on  his  way  down  the  river  to  Lexington,' 
reached  the  same  town  and  found  the  contents  of  the  note 
the  one  topic  of  conversation.     While  the  captain  detained 
the  steamboat  a  copy  was  made,  and  once  at  Lexington,  Clay  1 
gave  to  the  public  "  a  direct,  unqualified,  and  indignant  d<y| 
nial."  t    A  fortnight  later,  at  a  dinner  given  him  at  Lexing- 
ton, he  spoke  at  great  length,  reviewed  the  letter  word  by  ^ 
word,  and  called  on  Jackson  to  name  the  congressman.     **  I 
rejoice  again  and  again,"  said  he,  "  that  the  contest  has  at  last 
assumed  its  present  practical  form.     Heretofore  malignant  j 
whispers  and  dark  surmises  have  been  clandestinely  circu- 
lated, or  openly  and  unblushingly  uttered  by  irresponsible  j 
agents.     They  were  borne  upon  the  winds,  and,  like  them, 

^  Jackson  to  Mr.  Citrter  Bewetlej,  June  fi,  18^7.    KUet'a  Weekly  BigMffV 

July  7,  1827,  vol  Kxiii,  p,  317, 

f  Clay's  Letter  **  To  the  Ptiblic  "  ;    Kentucky  Reporter,  July  4,  t»2? ; 
Weekly  Register,  July  21,  1827,  toI.  ixiii,  p.  aftO. 
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were  invisible  and  intangible.  No  responsible  man  stood 
forward  to  austain  them  with  his  acknowledged  authority. 
They  have  at  last  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  General 
Jackson  has  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  comes  confessedly  forth 
from  behind  his  concealed  batteries  publicly  to  accuse  and 
convict  me.  We  stand  confronted  before  the  American 
people.  Pronouncing  the  charges,  as  I  do  again,  desti- 
tute of  all  foundation  and  gross  aspersions,  whether  clan- 
destinely or  openly  issued  from  the  balls  of  the  Capitol, 
the  saloons  of  the  Hermitage,  or  by  press,  by  pen,  or  by 
tongue,  and  safely  resting  in  my  conscious  integrity,  I  de- 
mand the  witness,  and  await  the  event  with  fearless  con- 
fidence." * 

The  challenge  thus  thrown  down  was  promptly  accepted, 
and  Jackson,  in  a  letter  to  the  public,  declared  that  the  mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  approached  him  was  James  Buchanan, 
of  Pennsylvania.!  The  address  to  the  public,  for  such  it 
was,  appeared  in  a  Nashville  newspaper,  was  copied  all  over 
the  Union,  was  read  by  Buchanan  in  the  columns  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Advertiser,  and  called  forth  from  him  an  immediate 
and  flat  denial.  He  had,  he  stated,  called  on  Jackson  in 
the  early  part  of  January,  1825,  had  found  him  surrounded 
by  friends,  had  remained  till  they  left,  and  had  then  been 
invited  to  join  him  in  a  walk.  As  the  two  were  strolling 
along  the  streets  Buchanan  remarked  that  a  report  was 
abroad  that  Jackson,  if  elected,  intended  to  ap|x>int  Adams 
Secretary  of  State;  that  the  rumor  was  likely  to  injure  his 
chance  of  election;  that  unless  he  had  so  determined,  the 
report  ought  to  be  contradicted,  as  there  were  several  able 
and  ambitious  men,  Mr,  Clay  among  them,  who  aspired  to 
the  office.  When  Buchanan  had  finished,  the  general  de- 
clared  that  he  thought  well  of  Mr.  Adams;  that  he  had 
never  said  or  intimated  that  he  would  or  would  not  appoint 
hira  Secretary  of  State;  that  he  kept  such  matters  to  himself; 


*  The  ipeech  wm  delivered  J11I7 12,  and  U  reported  in  Kilet*»  W«cklj  Raster, 
AugtiKt  4,  1827,  TOl.  ixxii,  pp.  375-880. 

f  JackBon^  letter  to  the  publie,  dnt«d  Ju\j  18th,  it  in  NUee^A  Weekly  Begiiter, 
Anfoit  II,  1827,  toI  xxiii,  pp.  8U1J-400. 
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that,  if  chosen  President,  it  should  be  without  solicitation  or  , 
intrigue  on  his  part,  and  that  he  would  go  into  office  free] 
and  untrammelled  J  and  would  fill  the  public  offices  with  such] 
men  as  he  believed  to  be  the  ablest  and  best  in  the  country,  j 
"  I  called  upon  General  Jackson,"  said  Buchanan,  **  solely] 
as  his  friend,  upon  my  individual  responsibility,  and  not 
the  agent  of  Mr.  Clay  or  any  other  person,     I  never  havef 
been  the  political  friend  of  Mr.  Clay  since  he  became 
candidate  for  the  office   of  President.      Until   I   saw  tha 
letter  of  General  Jackson  to  Mr.  Beverley  the  conception 
never  once  entered  my  mind  that  he  believed  me  to  hav« 
been  the  agent  of  Mr,  Clay  or  of  his  friends,  or  that  I  had 
intended  to  jirnpose  to  him  terms  of  any  kind  for  tbeni^ 
or  that  he  could  think  me  capable  of  expressing  the  opinioii 
that  it  was  right  to  fight  such  intriguers  with  their  own 
weapons,"  * 

The  speech  of  Clay,  the  letter  of  Jackson,  and  the  d« 
nial  of  Buchanan  were  still  the  subject  of  an  ammated  publifl 
discussion  when  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  met  and  adde 
to  the  excitement  by  the  adoption  of  resolutions  affirming 
the  bargain  and  corruption  charge,  and  the  discussion  of 
proposition  to  impeach  the  President.     The  resolutions  set 
forth  that  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to  givoJ 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  directly  to  thfl 
people,  that  the  measures  of  tbe  Administration  were  injuri-| 
ous  to  tbe  interests  and  dangerous  to  the  libertie©  of  the  con 
try,  and  that  **  the  remedy  of  these  evils  is  the  election  of . 
drew  Jackson  to  the  Chief  ^lagistracy  of  this  Union.**     Th« 
mode  of  appointing  the  President,  the  preamble  wont  on  ta| 
state,  had  always  been  a  source  of  inconvenience,  and  Uiati 
the  result  of  the  last  election  and  the  anxiety  regarding  that! 
soon  to  come  made  the  amendment  imperative.     It  could] 
not  be  fairly  denied  that  it  was  intended  that  the  choicoJ 
of   the    Chief   iragistrate    should    bo    made    by    the    frcej 
and  unobstructed  judgment  of  the  people,  and  it  must  buj 
admitted  that  in  the  late  election  the  intention  was  defeftt<*Ki| 


*  Btichmnati^s  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Lmictster  Jtmnud^  AupuA  1,  IW*\ 
Nilcd'a  Weekly  Register,  August  18,  1827,  toI.  xxiii,  pp,  41B,  4ie, 
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On  the  occasion  alluded  to  the  candidate  who,  in  the  primary 
election,  obtained  the  highest  number  of  votes  was  set  aside 
by  a  combination  that  triumphed  because  the  election  was 
transferred  to  a  body  of  electors,  of  which  one  party  to  the 
combination  was  an  influential  member.  "Mr.  Adams  de- 
sired the  office  of  President;  he  went  into  the  combination 
without  it  and  came  out  with  it.  Mr.  Clay  desired  that  of 
Secretary  of  State;  he  went  into  the  combination  without  it 
and  came  out  with  it.  Of  this  transaction  the  simplest  his- 
tory is  the  best  analysis.  To  believe  when  proof  is  insuffi- 
cient is  not  greater  folly  than  to  doubt  when  it  is  conclu- 
sive; and  when  circumstantial  evidence  is  conclusive,  posi- 
tive testimony  is  rather  curious  than  valuable.  It  was  but 
the  other  day  that  an  atrocious  murderer,  in  the  enlightened 
State  of  New  York,  was  detected  and  punished  on  circum- 
stantial evidence,  and  surely  a  process  of  reasoning  which  will 
sanction  the  destruction  of  one  man's  life  is  rigorous  enough 
to  determine  the  conduct  of  another."  The  preamble  closed 
with  a  bitter  attack  on  Adams  for  his  foreign  policy,  for  the 
Panama  mission,  for  his  ideas  on  internal  improvement,  and 
denounced  Clay  as  "  an  itinerant  rhetor  at  electioneering 
feasts." 

The  resolutions  and  the  preamble  having  passed  the  State 
Senate  with  but  two  negative  votes  and  the  House  unani- 
mously, effort  was  made  to  instruct  the  representatives  in 
Congress  to  take  up  the  charges  in  the  preamble,  prefer  them 
against  the  President,  and  seek  to  secure  his  impeachment 
and  trial  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  But  cooler 
counsel  prevailed,  and  the  resolution  was  voted  down  by  a 
great  majority.  # 

The  campaign  had  now  opened  in  earnest,  yet  the  cry 
of  bargain  and  corruption  could  not  be  silenced.  Every  day 
it  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  Clay,  in  desperation,  deter- 
mined to  make  one  more  effort  to  quiet  his  accusers  and  fur- 
nish yet  more  positive  proof  of  innocence  to  his  defenders. 
Gathering  a  great  mass  of  testimony  from  members  of  Con- 
gress who  voted  for  Adams  in  1825,  he  wrc^  a  long  intro- 
duction; reviewed  the  charges  of  Kremor,  Jackson,  Carter 
Beverley,  and  the  democratic  press;  stated  his  relations  with 
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Jaekson  for  twelve  years  pas1>5  and  gave  the  whole  to  the 
public  in  pamphlet  form.* 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  year  the  Senate  of  New 
York,  following  the  example  of  Tennessee,  attacked  the  Ad- 
ministration in  a  set  of  resolutions  with  a  long  preamble. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate   Committee,   needed   immediate   amendment,      Th#^ 
framers  of  that  instrument  supposed,  and  the  writers  of  ihaB 
Federalist  had  triumphantly  pointed  out,  that  the  preaeribed 
manner  of  choosing  a  Chief  Magistrate  was  superior  to  everjM 
other  known.     But  futile  was  the  expectation.     At  the  elee^™ 
tion  of  1801  the  electoral  colleges  were  decoyed  into  giving 
their  votes  in  such  a  manner  that  the  choice  devolved  oil 
the  House  of  Representatives.     **  Even  at  this  day  no  friend 
of  his  country  can  look  back  on  that  eventful  period  withow 
a  deep  feeling  of  the  awful  consequences  which  might  havi 
ensued  if  fraud,  chicanery,  and  unhallowed  combinations  hadl 
been  successful  in  defeating  the  election  of  the  great  and 
good  Jefferson.     Thirty-five  times  was  the  fate  of  America 
suspended  on  a  single  ballot  of  a  single  member/'      An 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  followed;  but  the  root  of  lhs| 
evil  was  not  reached — the  House  of  Representatives  waa  stll] 
left  the  arbiter,  and  again  the  expectations  of  the  peoplti 
were  disappointed.     It  was  w4th  pain  and  grief  that  th©  com^ 
mittee  alluded  to  the  belief  entertained  by  many  that  an 
unhallowed  coalition  w^as  entered  into  between  persons  whfl 
had  ever  before  been  the  most  violent  antagonists,  and  thai 
improper  means  were  used  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people,' 
For  the  honor  of  the  country  they  hoped  the  imputationaj 
were  unfounded,  but  a  reference  to  them  was  necessary  tol 
show  the  need  of  an  immediate  remedy.     JTor  was  this  thei 
only  evil.     Experience  had  sho\^Ti  that  it  was  unwise  to  perj 
mit  a  President  to  have  more  than  one  term-    The  conduct  of 
Mr.  Adams  furnished  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  second  ^ 
election  had  been  kept  steadily  in  view.     Appointments  of  j 


•  An  AddreBB  of  Henry  Cl*f  to  the  PuWic,  contaminir  Cc^rUin  TeitlnflHy  fal  ] 
Refutation  of  the  Chtrgefi  againut  him  made  by  General  Aodr«w  Jaekson  I 
the  kit  PreBidential  Election.     Waahlngton,  182T,  pp.  UK 
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worn-out  men  to  most  important  stations;  imnecessary,  im- 
proper, and  extravagant  allowances  to  political  friends  sent 
abroad;  useless  and  visionary  missions  to  congresses  that 
never  met,  were  so  many  instances  to  prove  that  personal 
ambition  might  have  been  hitherto  the  chief  care  of  the 
present  Administration. 

The  resolutions  set  forth  that  the  election  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  by  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  in  defiance  of  the 
clear  and  undoubted  sense  of  the  American  people,  and  in 
consequence  of  systematic  efforts  to  prevent  a  choice  by  the 
electoral  colleges,  admonished  the  people  to  so  amend  the 
Constitution  as  to  give  the  choice  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  to  the  people;  that  the  measures  of  the  present 
Administration  made  necessary  a  further  amendment  de- 
claring that  no  person  once  chosen  President  could  ever 
again  be  eligible  to  that  office;  and  that  the  New  York  dele- 
gation in  Congress  be  instructed  and  requested  to  propose 
and  support  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution.* 

The  session  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature  was  drawing  to 
a  close  when  the  mail  brought  to  each  member  a  copy  of 
Clay's  pamphlet  franked  by  himself.  His  friends  in  the 
Senate,  and  they  were  in  the  majority,  considered  the  de- 
fence and  the  documents  so  conclusive  that  they  determined 
to  give  the  bargain  and  corruption  charge  a  flat  denial  offi- 
cially as  senators.  Some  resolutions  were  accordingly  made 
ready,  and,  one  day  late  in  January,  were  moved  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  set  relating  to  internal  improvements  then 
under  consideration  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  One  of 
them  declared  that  the  Legislature,  with  deep  concern  and 
with  feelings  of  just  indignation,  saw  the  efforts  being  made 
throughout  the  United  States  to  blast  the  reputation  of 
the  members  of  Congress  from  Kentucky  who  voted  for 
John  Quincy  Adams;  that,  after  great  deliberation  and  a 
full  examination  of  all  the  evidence  adduced,  they  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  charges  of  bargain, 
sale,  and  corruption  were  utterly  false  and  malicious,  and 
were  brought  forward  for  party  purposes  and  to  elevate 

•  Nilas's  Weekly  ReajiBter,  January  19,  1828,  toL  xxxiil,  pp.  85-52. 
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General  Jackson  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States. 

At  first  the  friends  of  Jackson  sought  to  defeat  the  reach 
lutions,  but,  finding  this  impossible,  insisted  that  witneiies 
should  be  called,  an  investigation  made^  and  carried  their 
point*  Seventeen  witnesses  were  summoned,  and  when  siidi 
as  would  consent  to  testify  were  examined  the  resolution  waa 
carried  by  a  strict  party  vote.  During  the  investigation  on 
incident  happened  which  greatly  delighted  the  friends  of 
Jackson,  Some  years  before,  in  1822  and  1823,  there  ap- 
peared, in  the  Argus  of  Western  America,  a  serit^s  of  lettertj 
attacking  the  pamphlet  by  Adams  on  the  Ghent  negotL 
tions,^  They  were  written  by  Amos  Kendall,  charged  him] 
with  violating  instructions,  with  deadly  hostility  to  the  West, 
with  injustice  to  Clay,  with  attempting  to  sell  the  blood  of 
the  West  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  British  waters,  and 
were  much  approved  by  Clay.  So  highly  did  he  think  of 
them  that  he  contributed  one  hundred  dollars  toward  their 
publication  in  pamphlet  form.f  As  soon  as  the  friends  of 
Ja<^kson  heard  this,  an  amendment  was  moved  to  the  r^eo- 
lutiong  declaring  all  the  charges  against  Adams  in  Kendttri 
pamphlet  to  be  utterly  false.  This  **  placed  the  friends  of 
Clay/'  said  a  Jackson  address,  **  in  a  sad  dilemma.  If  tliey 
voted  for  the  amendment,  with  the  evidence  before  them 
that  Mr,  Clay  had  himself  circulated  these  charges  and  paid 
for  their  circulation,  they  would  vote  he  was  a  slander**?  and 
a  libeller.  If  they  voted  against  it,  they  would  vote  tint 
Adams  was  an  enemy  of  the  West  ready  to  sell  its  bloodl 
In  this  predicament  they  divided:  some  voted  lliat  Clay 
wa5  a  libeller,  and  others  that  Adams  was  a  knave;  but 
the  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  This  Bhows  that  the  party  carca 
nothing  for  Mr.  Adams;  they  will  vote  him  a  knave  wlien 


*  The  Dupllcaie  Letters.    The  nriiericM  attd  the  MiMiMtfipl ; 
Utinf^  to  th«  TrADseciione  %i  (he  Ke^Umtioo  of  Ghent    Wuhington,  tStt. 

f  liCttere  to  John  Qujncj  Aduni  Relatire  to  the  FUheHcs  ftiid  the  IQeiiMi^ifl* 
Ernt  [)UblUhed  in  th«  Ar^8  of  Weetem  AmeHcA,  rerieed  &iid  folaifed  bgr  iaM 
Kendal).  1829.  See  the  Icetimoay  of  Kendall  and  Tanner,  Tnited  0latc»  T^ 
graph  Extra,  ▼ol.  i,  No,  1,  p.  ^  
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he  ytanda  alone,  but  an  honest  man  when  connected  with 
Mr.  Clay.'*  * 

And  now  the  work  of  nominating,  indorsing,  and  ap- 
pointing electoral  tickets  went  rapidly  forward.  In  Maine 
a  Convention  of  delegates  met  at  Portland,  declared  their 
disbelief  in  the  charges  against  Clay,  their  disapproval  of 
the  pertinacity  with  which  the  libel  was  persisted  in,  and 
unaniraonsly  nominated  Adams  for  President  and  Rush  for 
Vice-President.  In  Vermont  the  House  of  Representatives 
approved  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  and  declared  that 
the  election  of  Jolm  Quincy  Adams  was  highly  desirable. 
In  Massachusetts  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  indorsed  the 
enlightened  policy  of  the  Administration,  the  judicious,  hon- 
orable, and  patriotic  course  of  Henry  Clay,  and  expressed 
a  deep  interest  in  the  re-election  of  Adams.  At  a  meeting 
on©  eveningj  in  Albany,  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  opposed  to  Adams  resolved  that  they  viewed  the 
possibility  of  the  choice  of  President  again  devoMug  on  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  an  occurrence  likely  to  deprive 
the  people  of  their  just  weight  in  the  election,  lead  to  the 
use  of  corrupt  influence,  and  injure  the  permanence  of  our 
free  institutions;  that  the  prevention  of  this  evil  imperiously 
demanded  the  same  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  concert  of 
action  at  the  coming  election  as  at  that  of  1800;  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  national  nomination  it  became  all  Republicans 
to  unite  in  Andrew  Jackson  and  choose  electors  favorable  to 
his  cause-  Later  in  the  year  the  friends  of  the  Administra- 
tion held  a  Convention  at  Albany,  and  nominated  Adams 
and  Rush,  In  Pennsylvania  both  parties  held  popular  con- 
Tentions  at  Harrisbnrg.  The  Administration  men  indorsed 
Adams,  declared  for  internal  improveraents,  encouragement 
to  home  manufactures,  and  two  terms  for  a  President,  and 
nominated  Adams  and  Rush.  When,  said  the  platform,  we 
contemplate  the  character  and  abilities  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
his  incapacity  for  ci\^l  office,  his  military  temper,  his  love  of 
arbitrary  rule,  his  ignorance  of  the  Constitution  and  princi- 
ples of  our  Government,  and  his  Indifference  to  the  American 

^  Addreds  to  the  Peo(»le  of  Kcaiuckj  bj  ibe  Central  JftcJcton  Committee  of 
Ceotackj. 
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system,  we  find  the  strongest  reasons  to  oppose  any  ch« 
in  the  Executive.     In  New  Jersey,  in  Maryland,  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  indeed  in  almost  all  the  States,  the  electoral  tickel 
of  both  parties  were  framed  at  conventions  of  delegates  sei 
up  by  the  people  in  the  towns,  counties,  or  eongressioB 
districts.     In  Virginia  the  Jackson  men  held  a  mixed  Cob 
vention,  made  np  of  members  of  the  State  Senate  and  lloua 
of  Burgesses,  and  twenty-two  special  deputies  from  the  eou« 
ties  and  boroughs  having  no  Jackson  men  in  the  LegisUtur^j 
In  North  Carolina  the  Adams  delegates  were  chosen  in  th« 
fifteen  electoral  districts  into  which  the  State  was  parted. 
In  Georgia  two  electoral  tickets  of  Jaekson  men  were  pul 
in  the  field  by  the  "  Clarkite  ''  and  "  Troupite  ''  faction 
Of  the  four-and-twenty  States  in  the  Union,  but  two,  Dela 
ware  and  South  Carolina,  held  to  the  old-time  metht>d  aiM 
appointed  the  electors  by  legislative  action,     Never  befor 
had  the  people  so  much  to  say  in  the  choice  of  electors,     Tt 
overthrow  of  the  congressional  and  legislative  caucus,  th^ 
want  of  party  organization,  the  absence  of  the  National  Con 
vention  and  the  nominating  machinery  of  later  days,  tli 
almost  universal  adoption  of  the  general  ticket  or  the  dia 
trict  system  and  the  great  extension  of  the  suffrage,  the  out 
cry  against  the  "  dynasty  of  the  secretaries,**  the  demand 
for  a  President  who  was  "  a  man  of  the  people,"  and  the 
lief  that  Jaekson  had  really  been  cheated  out  of  the  presi- 
dency by  bargain  and  corruption,  left  all  matters  of  detail 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Never  before,  as  a  consequence,  were  such  appeals  madi 
to  the  voter.  The  mass  of  campaign  literature  surpa 
anything  of  the  kind  that  ever  ivent  before  in  quantitjJ 
scurrility,  and  falsehood.  Records,  both  public  and  private 
were  ransacked,  the  career  of  each  candidate  was  passed  ill 
review,  and  no  act  of  the  least  importance  was  suffered  to  i 
unquestioned*  Jackson  was  charged  with  marrying  bw  wifd 
before  she  was  divorced  from  her  first  husband;  with  thi 
murder  of  six  deserters  from  the  militia  at  Mobile  in  1B15J 
wuth  being  a  party  to  Burr's  conspiracy;  with  usurping  tbi 
powers  of  Congress  and  making  war  on  Spain  by  invadini 
Florida;  with  defying  and  disobeying  the  orders  of  the  PrcsiJ 
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dent  by  capturing  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola;  with  executing 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  without  trial;  with  banishing  citi- 
zens of  Pensacola  on  the  charge  of  being  spies  in  time  of 
peace;  with  unlawfully  and  arbitrarily  forcing  Colonel  Col- 
laver  to  surrender  archives  and  documents  when  Governor 
of  Florida;  with  placing  military  above  the  civil  power  at 
New  Orleans,  and  insolently  defying  a  judge;  with  using 
profane  language;  and  with  hostility  to  the  American 
system. 

Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  was  denounced  as  a  monarch- 
ist, as  an  aristocrat,  as  an  old  Federalist  in  disguise,  as  a  man 
who  had  changed  his  party  but  not  his  principles,  as  a  ruler 
above  the  law  and  blind  to  duty.  He  was  charged  with 
assuming  power  not  granted  by  the  Constitution  in  claim- 
ing the  right  to  send  Ministers  to  Panama  against  the  will 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  He  was  charged 
with  causing  the  loss  of  the  British  West  Indian  trade  by 
mismanagement;  with  gross  extravagance  in  the  expenditure 
of  public  money;  with  having  fed  all  his  life  at  the  public 
crib;  with  having  received  such  great  sums  of  public  money 
as  salaries,  outfits,  and  allowances  for  the  many  offices  he 
had  held  that  the  grand  total  was  equal  to  sixteen  dollars 
for  every  day  of  his  life  since  he  first  drew  breath.  He 
was  a  Northern  man  from  a  free  State,  he  had  used  Federal 
patronage  to  influence  elections,  had  corrupted  the  civil  ser- 
vice, had  quarrelled  with  his  father,  was  the  friend  of  duel- 
lists, had  written  a  scurrilous  poem  against  Jefferson,  was  an 
enemy  of  the  West,  and  while  at  St.  Petersburg  had  surren- 
dered a  beautiful  American  servant  girl  to  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia. 

The  present  contest,  said  one  Jackson  newspaper,  is  "  a 
movement  of  the  people,"  a  revolt  of  democracy  against 
aristocracy.  Employed  all  his  life  in  subordinate  stations, 
it  never  was  the  intention  of  the  people  to  put  Adams  at 
the  head  of  the  nation.  He  was  born  and  bred  among  the 
aristocracy,  and  early  imbibed  those  principles  against  which 
we  fought  in  the  days  of  the  black  cockade;  he  has  denied 
the  right  of  the  people  to  instnict  their  representatives,  au- 
thorized useless  expenditures,  lost  us  the  British  colonial 
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trade,  Imalied  up  insulted  wrongs  suffered  from  Brazil,  ani" 
left  us  unrepresented  at  the  Court  of  St.  James*  The  peo- 
ple have  determined  on  a  change,  and  every  good  citizen 
should  assist  in  the  great  work  of  reform.  Andrew  Jackaoii^ 
is  of  the  people,  is  the  candidate  of  the  people,  and  by  ihi^ 
people  ought  to  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States.* 
A  Vermont  newspaper,  said  another,  describes  the  tariff  of 
1828  as  "  a  Jackson  tariff  ";  but  in  Georgia  it  is  thought  op- 
pressive,  and  the  people  are  called  on  to  set  up  manufactured 
in  self-defence*  Where  it  is  popular  the  Jackaonians  pro- 
claim it;  where  it  is  unpopular  they  denounce  it.f  But 
for  the  strong  and  energetic  steps  taken  by  the  Jack 
nians  of  the  North,  said  a  third,  the  tariff  bill  must  hav 
failed.  To  them  and  to  them  alone  is  the  credit  due 
thwarting  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Adams  men. J  The 
party  of  the  Administration,  anxious  to  have  a  pretext  to 
censure  the  Jackson  majority,  attempted  to  speak  eternally 
on  every  subject  that  could  be  discussed,  and  had  they  n<] 
been  stopped  by  tlie  previous  question,  would  have  dobat 
the  bill  till  the  end  of  the  session,  and  thus  abuded  th« 
Jaeksonians  as  enemies  of  the  tariff.*  Utterly  at  a  k 
to  determine  which  side  Jackson  was  on,  the  Senate  of 
diana  requested  the  Governor  to  ask  him  to  state  explicitlj 
whether  or  not  he  favored  internal  improvements  at  Oo^ 
ernmeut  expense  and  a  tariff  for  the  protection  of  Amer 
ican  manufactures.  1 1  His  answer*  referred  his  questioner] 
to  a  letter  written  on  the  very  same  subject  to  another 
quircr  four  years  before,*  a  letter  purposely  mtiddl^ 
vague,  and  contradictory,  which  committe<l  him  to  a  **^  judi^ 
cious  "  tariff  and  left  the  reader  to  determine  what  that 
In  the  West  men  believed  he  meant  a  tariff  for  protection,^ 

♦  Ohio  Monitor,  April  26,  1828.  j 
f  New  England  Palladium,  June  17,  1828.  I 
t  Quoted  trom  «  Saratoga  newspaper  bj  the  New  England  Pallaillitoi,  Jiow  17, 

1828. 

•  n»id.,  June  20,  1828,  quoted  from  a  Kentneky  newspaper.  J 
I  Ohio  Monitor,  April  19,  1828.  ^ 
^  Nilee'B  Weekly  R^»ter,  Mav  8,  1828,  vol  xxiit,  p.  188. 
J  Ibid.,  vol  iivi,  p.  245,  June  24,  1824.     This  waa  written  to  Dr,  L.  Q*  Chte' 

man,  of  North  Carolina,  and  appeared  in  the  Raleig|i  Star. 
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but  in  the  South  they  held  it  to  be  clear  that  he  stood  for  a 
tariff  for  revenue,  because  no  other  was  "  judicious." 

As  the  summer  passed,  unmistakable  signs  of  what  was 
to  come  were  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  At  raisings,  at 
musters  of  the  militia,  at  the  Court-House  during  court  week, 
the  one  cry  all  over  the  South  and  West  was  "  Jackson  and 
Reform."  East  of  the  AUeghanies  and  north  of  the  Po- 
tomac river.  New  York  and  Maryland  were  the  only  doubt- 
ful States.  In  New  York,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history, 
the  people  were  to  take  part  in  the  choice  of  presidential 
electors.  Her  electoral  vote  was  thirty-six,  but  the  number 
to  be  chosen  by  popular  vote  was  thirty-four,  and  by  this 
body,  when  assembled,  two  more  were  to  be  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  senators.  What  would  be  done  in 
New  York  city  and  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Hudson 
river  valley  was  well  known.  But  a  belt  of  New  England 
settlers  stretched  across  the  State  from  Troy  to  BuflFalo,  and 
what  they  would  do  was  far  from  certain,  for  the  bitter 
struggle  between  the  Masons  and  the  Antimasons  had  great- 
ly complicated  the  contest  for  the  presidency. 

The  presidential  election  took  place  in  seven  instalments. 
On  the  thirty-first  day  of  October  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
chose  electors,  and  both  went  to  Jackson,  the  one  by  more 
than  fifty  thousand  and  the  other  by  less  than  six  thousand 
majority.  On  the  third  of  November  in  nine  other  States, 
and  on  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  in  New  York  and  in  Loui- 
siana, and  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  in  New  Jersey,  the  people 
voted  for  electors.  Elsewhere,  save  in  Delaware  and  South 
Carolina,  elections  were  held  on  the  tenth,  eleventh,  thir- 
teenth, or  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of  November. 

For  a  few  days  it  seemed  as  if  New  York  for  the  second 
time  in  her  history  would  cast  no  vote  for  President.  Thir- 
ty-four of  her  electors  were  chosen  in  districts.  But  when 
the  first  returns  came  in,  seventeen  were  reported  carried  by 
Jackson  and  seventeen  by  Adams,  and  as  this  body  was  to 
choose  two  more  electors  it  was  feared  that  the  college  would 
either  be  unable  to  organize  or  unable  to  elect  the  two  re- 
maining members.  In  the  end  Jackson  carried  eighteen  dis- 
tricts and  Adams  sixteen,  and  New  York's  weight  in  the 
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contest  was  four  votes.*  In  Georgia,  where  the  action  of 
the  President  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  made  him  bitterly 
hated,  no  Adams  ticket  was  nominated  and  no  votes  for  him 
were  cast.  In  all  the  vast  stretch  of  country  south  of  the 
Potomac  and  west  of  Pennsylvania  not  one  elector  was 
secured  by  Adams.  More  than  eleven  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  thousand  voters  went  to  the  polls,  and  gave  Jackson 
a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  votes. 
It  was  indeed  a  great  uprising  of  the  people,  a  triumph  of 
democracy,  another  political  revolution  the  like  of  which 
the  country  had  not  seen  since  1800,  and  no  mere  driving 
from  office  of  a  man  or  class  of  men.  To  the  popular  mind 
it  was  the  downfall  of  a  corrupt  and  aristocratic  Administra- 
tion that  had  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
tlie  liberties  of  the  people,  and  had  used  the  Federal  patron- 
age to  carry  elections  and  the  Federal  treasury  to  reward 
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its  followers.  As  such  the  victory  was  hailed  with  the  wild- 
est joy.  The  people  have  rallied  in  their  strength,  said  one 
journal,  and  put  down  the  wealth  and  power  of  an  over- 
bearing aristocracy,  the  only  stay  of  a  corrupt  coalition, 
and  restored  the  administration  of  the  Government  to  its 
pristine  purity.  The  same  States  that  voted  for  Jeffer- 
son in  1800  have  voted  for  Jackson  in  1828.  Those  which 
supported  Adams  the  elder  have  befriended  Adams  the 
younger,  with  the  same  result.  He  may  now  retire  from 
the  strife  of  parties,  and  nib  his  pen  for  a  memoir  of  his 
own  time,  while  Mr.  Clay  broods  over  his  treasonable  prac- 
tices against  the  will  of  the  people  and  contrives  artifices 
to  rise  from  his  own  ruin.  Jackson  is  the  President  of 
the  people,  and  as  such  they  will  hail  him  everywhere, 
not  as  a  god,  but  as  an  instrument  taken  to  avenge  their 
wrongs. 

As  the  day  drew  near  when  he  must  set  out  for  Wash- 
ington, towns  and  cities  vied  with  one  another  to  do  him 
honor.  Nashville,  Lynchburg,  Philadelphia,  sought  visits 
from  him.  The  people  of  Pittsburg  tendered  a  steamboat 
to  carry  "  the  old  hero  "  up  the  Ohio  from  Cincinnati.  The 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  invited  him  to  Harrisburg,  and 
great  preparations  were  making  all  over  the  South  and  West 
to  celebrate  the  eighth  of  January,  when  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Jackson  changed  joy  to  mourning.  The  journey  of  the 
President-elect  from  the  Hermitage  to  the  Capitol  was  there- 
fore quiet  and  uneventful.  He  reached  there  while  the  two 
Houses  were  witnessing  the  count  of  the  electoral  vote,  and 
just  in  time  to  hear  the  booming  of  the  guns  that  announced 
to  the  people  that  he  had  been  declared  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Gads- 
by's  Hotel.  There  a  host  of  office  seekers,  office  holders,  and 
admirers  beset  him  from  mom  to  eve.  The  people  acted, 
said  one  who  witnessed  the  scene,  as  if  the  country  had  been 
rescued  from  some  great  danger,*  and  came  by  thousands 
from  every  quarter  to  behold  the  triumph  of  their  deliverer. 
The  dress,  the  language,  the  behavior  of  the  crowd  gave  vis- 

*  lafe  of  Webster.    George  l^chnor  Curtis,  yol.  i,  p.  840. 
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^^^^        ible  evidence  of  the  revolution  that  had  taken  place.     Xeverf 

^^M             before  had  so  many  of  the  plain  people  been  seen  at  any  onefl 

^H             time  in  Washington.     Ere  the  end  of  February^  the  keepers! 

^H             of  hotels,  taverns,  boarding-houses,  lodgings,  were  turningfl 

^H             applicants  away,  or  finding  ac<!ommodation3  for  them  on  th«fl 

^H              floors  of  tap-rooms  and  hallways,'^                                                ■ 

^H                    To  the  mass  of  men  thus  herded  in  Washington  and  wait- 

^H             ing  with  impatience  for  the  fourth  of  March,  the  question  of 

^H             the  hour  was,  To  whom  nvill  Jackson  give  seats  in  the  Cahi« 

^H             net?     To  Van  Buren,  lately  inaugurated  Governor  of  New 

^H             York,  was  assigned  by  common  rumor  the  Secretaryship  of 

^H             State;  to  S*  D.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Treasury;  U$ 

^H             John  H.   Eaton,   of  Kentucky,   the  War   Department;  t^ 

^H              John  Branch,  of  North  Carolina,  the  Navy;  to  John  Mc* 

^^M             Pherson   Berrien^   of  Georgia,   the   Attomey-GeneraUhip; 

^^^H        and  to  John  McLean,  of  Ohio,  the  Post-Office,  which  he 
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then  held  and  administered  with  signal  success.*  When 
objection  was  made  that  such  a  Cabinet  would  be  weak,  that, 
save  Van  Buren,  there  was  not  a  strong  man  in  it,  those 
close  to  Jackson  answered  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  ad- 
vised by  his  secretaries,  that  he  would  pursue  an  independ- 
ent course,  and  that  he  would  have  a  privy  council  com- 
posed of  Van  Buren,  Calhoun,  and  McLean.  When  this 
assurance  failed  to  satisfy  the  malcontents,  another  rumor 
was  set  afloat,  and  McLean  was  said  to  have  been  selected  for 
Secretary  of  War,f  in  order  that  he  might  become  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  which  up  to  that  time  no  Postmaster-General 
had  been,  and  add  strength  to  a  body  no  political  leader 
respected.  That  such  a  change  was  really  considered  may 
well  be  believed,  for,  when  the  list  of  secretaries  was  made 
public  in  the  Telegraph,:j:  the  official  Jackson  newspaper  of 
Washington,  it  was  found  to  agree  in  every  respect  with  that 
announced  before,  save  that  McLean  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  a  dignity  which  every  succeeding  Postmas- 
ter-General has  since  held. 

With  the  announcement  of  the  names  of  the  Cabinet 
officers  the  scramble  for  office  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer. 
For  the  first  time  since  1801  a  great  political  revolution  had 
taken  place,  a  real  change  in  the  Administration  had  come 
about,  and  certain  reforms  long  promised  and  demanded 
must  be  carried  out.  But,  as  Jefferson  had  stated  a  genera- 
tion before,  when  the  will  of  the  nation  called  for  a  change 
in  the  Administration,  there  must  be  a  change  of  adminis- 
trators, and  never  before  had  the  will  of  the  nation  in  this 
respect  been  so  clearly  and  emphatically  expressed.  At 
the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  moreover,  and  in  high  favor  with 
Jackson,  was  a  man  whose  whole  political  training  had  been 
gained  in  the  corrupt  school  of  New  York,  a  man  who  had 
raised  himself  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest  office  in 
that  State  by  a  steady  adherence  to  the  maxim  that  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  that  political  office  is  the  just 

*  United  Stotes  Gaxette,  Febniarj  28, 1829. 
f  IWd.,  February  27, 1829. 

X  The  Telegraph,  February  26,  1829 ;  United  States  Gazette,  February  29, 
1829. 
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reward  for  political  service,  and  that  service  must  be  not 
only  partisan  but  personaL  It  would  be  the  height  of  in- 
justice, however,  to  attribute  to  Jackson,  or  Van  Bnren,  or 
any  other  one  man  the  widespread  proscription  which  now 
began.  The  people,  not  the  leaders,  were  to  blame.  They 
were  proud  of  their  country,  their  form  of  government,  their 
political  institutions.  They  believed  firmly  and  sincerely 
that  these  institutions  were  in  danger;  that  the  election 
of  Adams  had  been  secured,  in  open  defiance  of  their  wishes, 
by  a  corrupt  bargain,  and  that  the  men  in  power  were  hostile 
to  the  great  principle  that  in  our  country  the  people  shall 
rule.  After  four  years  of  ceaseless  agitation  the  people  had 
triumphed;  their  day  had  come,  and  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that 
they  would  be  content  to  see  power  remain  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  had  worked  for  the  leaders  they  had  overthrown,  or 
had  remained  passive  spectators  of  a  struggle  they  had  so  ear 
nestly  carried  on.  He  who  was  not  with  them  was  against 
them,  and  had  Jackson  been  as  resolutely  bent  on  non- 
partisan administration  as  was  John  Quincy  Adams,  thej 
would  have  swept  him  aside  as  they  did  his  predecessor.  In 
the  course  of  events  the  time  had  come  for  a  departure  from 
old-time  methods,  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
character  of  that  change,  it  had  to  be  made.  Xo  leader 
in  our  country  can  debase  the  people.  He  is  exactly  what 
the  will  of  the  people  enable  him  to  bo,  and  the  moment  he 
ceases  to  execute  that  will  he  ceases  to  be  a  leader.  As  we 
look  back  on  those  days  the  wonder  is,  not  that  so  many 
were  turned  out  of  office,  but  that  so  many  were  suffered 
to  remain. 

The  first  indication  of  what  was  to  come  was  given  by 
the  Senate,  which  from  the  day  the  election  of  Jackson 
was  assured  held  back  the  confirmation  of  every  nomina- 
tion to  office  made  by  Adams.*     The  next  was  the  work  of 

♦  '*  After  General  Jackson  was  known  to  be  elected,  and  before  bis  lena  of 
office  began,  many  important  offices  becnme  vacant  by  the  usnal  causes  of  death 
and  resignation.  Mr.  Adamii,  cf  course,  nominated  persons  to  fill  these  Taeant 
office*.  But  a  majorit?  of  the  Senate  was  composed  of  the  friends  of  General 
Jackson,  and  instead  of  acting  on  these  nominations,  and  filling  the  rarioos  oflkes 
with  ordinary  promptitude,  the  Dominations  were  postponed  to  a  day  beyond  the 
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the  House  and  Senate  when  each  took  away  the  pubKc 
printing  from  Gales  and  Seaton,  proprietors  of  the  National 
Intelligencer,  and  gave  it  to  Duff  Green,  proprietor  of  the 
Telegraph.  The  Intelligencer  was  accused  of  having  pub- 
lished the  scandalous  libel  on  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  its  owners 
were  now,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  justly  punished.  The 
charge  was  false,*  but  it  mattered  not,  for  the  place  was 
wanted  as  a  reward  for  political  service.  Nor  was  this  with- 
out precedent,  for  we  are  informed  by  Adams  that  when  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1803  he  was 
visited  by  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  Otis,  who  had  been  the  secre- 
tary of  that  body  since  1789;  that  he  was  told  that  Otis  had 
been  notified  that  if  he  wished  to  remain  secretary  he  must 
give  the  Senate  printing  to  William  Duane,  editor  of  the 
Aurora,  and  that  he  was  asked  what  was  best  to  do.  The 
advice  given  is  not  stated,  but  Otis  held  his  office,  and  Duane 
printed  the  Senate  documents  for  many  years. 

Well  knowing  what  was  to  come,  the  seekers  of  office 
looked  forward  with  high  hopes  to  the  fourth  of  March. 
The  ceremonies  which  attended  the  inauguration  were  of 
the  simplest  kind.  No  parade,  no  music,  none  of  the  pomp 
and  show  of  a  military  chieftain,  it  was  proudly  said, 
marred  the  day.  At  ten  the  officers  and  soldiers,  having 
assembled  at  Brown^s,  marched  to  Gadsby's  and  delivered 
an  address.  At  half-past  eleven  the  President-elect,  on 
foot,  uncovered,  preceded  by  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  surrounded  on  the  right  hand 
and  the  left  by  gigs,  wood  wagons,  vehicles  of  every  sort 
crowded  with  women  eager  to  be  near  the  chief,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  officers  of  his  suite,  worthies  of  the  Revolution, 
and  hundreds  of  strangers  without  distinction  of  rank,  "  and 
influenced  by  no  other  order  than  that  which  their  own  feel- 
ings dictated,"  walked  to  the  Capitol,  made  his  way  to  the 
Senate  chamber,  and  at  noon  and  on  the  east  portico,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  assemblage  of  his  fellow-citizens, 

4th  of  March  for  the  purpose,  openly  avowed,  of  giving  the  patronage  of  the 
appohitments  to  the  President  who  was  then  coming  into  office.*'  'Works  of 
Daniel  Webster,  vol.  i,  p.  869. 

*  National  Intelligencer,  February  18  and  23,  1829. 
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was  sworn  into  office  by  John  Marshall,  Chief-Justice  of  the 
United  States,  **  The  scene,"  says  a  spectator,  **  was  a  most 
beautiful  and  inspiring  spectacle.  The  building,  noble  inj 
its  size,  with  its  richly  sculptured  capitals  and  cornices,  and 
the  fine  group  in  the  pediment;  the  massy  columns  (one 
for  each  State  in  the  Union);  the  far-spreading  wings  and 
terraces;  the  grounds  and  gates,  with  the  crowd  of  car- 
riages without;  the  line  of  soldiers  in  the  park;  the  tower- 
ing flight  of  step,  covered  with  members  of  CoDgress,  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  foreign  ministers,  ladies  dressed  in  all  the 
varying  hues  of  fashion;  the  President;  the  crowd  of  heads  ^ 
and  the  innumerable  eyes  bent  on  one  spot,  all  taken  to^fl 
gether  presented  to  the  outward  eye  an  assemblage  of  im- 
ages never  to  be  forgotten.''  * 

The  customary  address  occupied  but  a  few  minutes  in 
delivery,  and  ranks  with  the  briefest  in  our  history.  The 
new  President  pledged  himself  to  keep  peace  and  culti- 
vate friendship  with  foreign  nations;  administer  the  laws 
with  a  strict  regard  to  the  limitations  put  on  the  Execu- 
tive powers;  respect  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  not  con- 
found the  powers  they  had  reserved  with  those  they  had 
granted  to  the  Confederacy ;  pursue  a  just  and  liberal  policy 
to%vard  the  Indians;  and  never  forget  what  the  recent  dem- 
onstration of  public  sentiment  had  inscribed  on  the  list  of 
Executive  duties  in  characters  too  legible  to  be  overlooked — 
the  task  of  reform.  He  would  seek  to  correct  the  abuses 
that  had  brought  the  patronage  of  the  Government  into  con- 
flict with  freedom  of  elections,  disturbed  the  rightfid  course 
of  appointments,  and  placed  power  in  unfaithful  or  unfit  ^ 
hands.  H 

The  speech  delivered,  a  cable  that  had  been  stretched  ~ 
across  the  steps  w^as  torn  away,  and  with  a  wild  shout  the 
crowd  surged  up  to  grasp  the  hand  of  the  people's  President 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  Jackson  could  make  his  way  to  a 
horse,  mount  it,  and,  preceded,  surrounded,  and  followed  by 
a  dense  mass  of  human  beings,  start  for  the  Whit^  House. 
One  %vho  was  present  declares  that  "  the  President  was  lit- 
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erally  pursued  by  a  motley  concourse  of  people,  riding,  run- 
ning helter-skelter,  striving  who  should  first  gain  admit- 
tance into  the  Executive  mansion,  where  it  was  understood 
that  refreshments  were  to  be  distributed."  Once  at  the 
White  House,  the  President  found  it  in  the  possession  of  a 
disorderly  mob,  which  swept  across  the  grounds  and  into  the 
rooms,  where  all  semblance  of  order  was  abandoned.  To 
serve  the  people  with  cakes  and  ices  was  impossible,  and 
in  the  unseemly  scramble  china  and  glass  were  broken.  In 
the  hope  of  lessening  the  crush,  punch  was  carried  out  in 
tubs  and  buckets  to  those  still  in  the  grounds.  But  as  those 
without  could  not  get  in,  so  those  within  could  not  get  out, 
and  Jackson,  despite  the  eflForts  of  his  friends,  was  pushed 
through  the  audience  room,  was  pressed  against  the  wall  and 
well-nigh  crushed  before  those  near  had  time  to  link  arms 
and  make  a  barrier  about  him.  "It  was  then,"  says  our 
witness,  "  that  the  windows  were  thrown  open,  and  the  liv- 
ing torrent  found  an  outlet.  It  was  the  people's  day,  the 
people's  President,  and  the  people  would  rule." 

The  shameful  scramble  for  cakes  and  punch  at  the  White 
House  was  but  the  forerunner  of  a  yet  more  indecent  scram- 
ble for  office  at  Gadsby's,  where  the  President  continued 
to  reside  for  some  days.  That  a  general  proscription  was  to 
follow  was  not  thought  likely  even  by  his  opponents.*  He 
had  come  to  the  presidency  as  an  avowed  advocate  of  civil 
service,  for  he  had  twice  in  his  career  placed  himself  on 
record  as  opposed  to  the  partisan  use  of  patronage.  Twelve 
years  before  he  urged  a  President  about  to  form  a  Cabi- 
net to  exterminate  the  monster  called  party    spirit;  f  to 


•National  Intelligencer,  February  20,  1829.  In  January,  1829,  Webster 
wrote :  **  Oreat  efforts  are  making  to  put  bim  up  to  a  general  sweep  as  to  all  offi- 
ces, springing  from  great  doubt  whether  he  is  disposed  to  go  it."  .  .  .  Daniel 
Webster,  Priyate  Correspondence,  edited  by  Fletcher  Webster,  vol.  i,  p.  467. 

**  What  it  says  about  reform  in  office  may  be  either  a  prelude  to  a  general 
change  in  office  or  a  mere  sop  to  soothe  the  hunger,  without  satisfying  it,  of  the 
thoosand  expectents  for  office  who  throng  the  city  and  clamor  all  over  the  coun- 
try. I  expect  some  changes,  but  not  a  great  many  at  present."  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p. 
478. 

t  Jackson  to  Monroe,  November  12, 1816;  Niles»s  Weekly  Register,  May  15, 
1824,  pp.  164,  165. 
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select  characters  most  conspicuous  for  probity,  virtue,  firm 
ness,  and  capacity,  without  regard  to  party,  and  thus  g( 
far  to  eradicate  those  feelings  which  had  so  often  put  ob 
stacles  in  the  way  of  government.  "  The  Chief  Magistrate 
of  a  great  and  powerful  nation,"  said  he,  "  should  never  in 
dulge  in  party  feelings.  His  conduct  should  be  liberal  am 
disinterested,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  he  acts  for  th 
whole  and  not  for  a  part  of  the  community."  Four  year 
before,  in  the  presence  of  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  h( 
denounced  the  appointment  of  members  of  Congress  to  office 
and  demanded  that  the  Constitution  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  stop  the  evil  practice  forever.  These  were  the  sincer 
and  honest  utterances  of  the  man.  But  Jackson  was  now  ii 
the  hands  of  friends,  bent  on  the  construction  of  a  ne^ 
and  powerful  national  party,  and  fully  determined  to  suffe 
no  idle  sentiments  of  the  President  to  stand  one  moment  h 
their  way.* 

Of  all  departments  of  Government,  none  then  afforded 
such  excellent  machinery  for  party  organization  as  that  ii 

♦  When  the  friends  of  Jackson  were  attacking  Clay,  in  182«,  a  call  was  mad 

I  on  the  President  for  a  list  of  members  of  Congress  appointed  to  office  by  di 

I  President  during  the  terms  for  which  thcj  had  been  elected,  and  for  six  moatt 

thereafter.     Adams  reported  that  from  March  4,  1789,  to  April  18,  1826,  tbirti 

one  senators  and  fifty-nine  representatives  had  been  bo  appointed  through  di 

j  Department  of  State — namely : 

By  Washington 10  in  8  years. 

By  Adams 18  in  4  yean. 

'  By  Jefferson 24  in  8  years. 

By  Madison 20  in  8  3rears. 

Bv  Monroe 19  in  8  years. 

By  J.  Q.  Adams 4  in  1 8  months. 

90 
The  whole  number  of  such  appointments  through  all  departments  was  11' 
— namely : 

Washington 10  1  Madison 29 

I  Adams 13  I  Monroe 85 

'  Jefferson 26   J.Q.Adams 5 

i  "i'T 

j  Jackson,  between  March  4  and  June  4,  1 8'?9,  appointed  twelve  memlier*  « 

Congress  to  office— six  senators  and  six  representatives.      Senate  Document  No 
I  77,  Twenty-second  Congress,  Second  Session,  vol.  ii. 
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charge  of  the  Postmaster-General,  for  on  its  roll  were  twen- 
ty-seven thousand  employes,  and,  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  country  from  Maine  to  Louisiana  and  Missouri,  was  a 
network  of  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  post-offices. 
With  the  Post-Office  Department,  therefore,  the  work 
began,  and  McLean  was  soon  informed  that  a  general  re- 
moval of  postmasters  was  expected.  This  he  stoutly  refused 
to  make,  and,  as  no  persuasion  could  shake  his  determination, 
his  name  was  sent  to  the  Senate  as  the  candidate  for  the 
vacant  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  William 
T.  Barry  became  Postmaster-General.  McLean's  popular- 
ity was  great,  his  administration  of  the  office  had  been  most 
satisfactory,  and  his  removal  called  forth  so  vigorous  a  pro- 
test that  a  defence  of  the  act  became  necessary.  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean, said  one  Jackson  newspaper,*  had  appointed  to  office 
many  Adams  men  whom  he  was  unwilling  to  remove.  But 
removals  must  be  made,  else  power  will  remain  in  the  hands 
of  Jackson's  active  enemies.  We  hold  that  a  village  post- 
master, with  the  franking  privilege  and  ten  dollars  a  year 
income,  has  far  more  influence  than  a  city  postmaster  with 
five  thousand  a  year,  and  when  we  take  into  consideration 
how  many  thousands  of  such  men  are  scattered  all  over 
the  country,  we  are  appalled  at  the  thought  of  what  their 
combined  influence  can  accomplish.  It  is  right,  said  a  West- 
em  joumal,f  that  the  first  step  taken  should  be  a  selection 
of  friendly  and  faithful  agents  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
subordinate  offices.  These  posts  were  filled  by  the  Presi- 
dent's enemies,  by  persons  against  whom  the  voice  of  the 
nation  had  pronounced  a  judgment  of  condemnation.  New 
men  must  be  placed  in  them,  and  this  has  been  done  as  rap- 
idly as  consists  with  due  caution.  Public  expectation  is 
eager  that  all  these  defiers  of  the  will  of  the  people,  these 
calumniators  of  the  people's  candidate,  shall  be  one  and  all 
removed,  and  that  the  change  from  the  enemies  of  the  pres- 
ent Administration  to  its  friends  will  be  general  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever. 

•  New  ToTk  Enquirer.    United  Stetes  Gazette,  March  12,  1829. 
t  Ohio  Monitor,  April  8, 1829. 
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Expectation  was  not  disappointed,  and  in  a  few  days 
chief  clerks  of  the  departments,   twenty-two  eoUeetore  of 
customs,  fourteen  surveyors  of  the  customs,  seven  registers  of 
the  land  office,  three  receivers  of  the  public  money,  two  nava 
officers  of  ports,  two  pursers  of  the  navy,  and  William  Henr 
Harrison,  Minister  to  Colombia,  were  turned  out  of  office 
Next  went  the  chief  clerks  of  the  departments,  and  iminedi 
ately  the  mass  of  clerks  and  petty  office  holders  became  paiii 
stricken,  and  the  office  seekers  more  noisy  and  impudent  than 
ever.    A  rumor  spread  that  the  President  was  preparing 
circular  suspending  all  subordinate  officials,  requiring  thei 
to  report  to  their  chiefs  with  proof  that  they  had  been 
gent,  able,  and  faithful,  and  had  never  used  the  facilities 
their  offices  for  political  purposes.     This  done,  they  would  1 
on  the  same  footing  with  other  applicants.*    No  such  circnla 
issued,  but  the  work  of  proscription  went  on,  and  every  dajj 
a  batch  of  the  unfaithful  were  dismissed.     "  I  turned  oc 
six  clerks  on  Saturday,"  wrote  Kendall,  the  fourth  Audito^ 
of  the  Treasury,  to  his  wife.     '*  Several  of  them  have  fami 
lies  and  are  poor.     It  was  the  most  painful  thing  I  eve 
did,  but  I  could  not  well  get  along  without  it.     Among  thea 
is  a  poor  old  man,  with  a  young  wife  and  several  childrei 
I  shall  help  raise  a  contribution  to  get  him  back  to  Ohio*^ 
**  If  the  general,"  wrote  Van  Buren  from  Albany  to  the  so 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  acting  for  him  m  Secretary"' 
of  State,  *^  makes  one  removal  at  this  time  he  must  go  on. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  get  the  streets  of  Washington 
clear  of  office  seekers  first  in  the  way  I  proposed  ? "    So  far  as 
depended  on  him,  he  would  restore,  by  a  single  order,  every 
one  turned  out  by  Clay  for  political  reasons.     There  he 
would  pause.    But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  clear  the  streets 
of  Washington  of  place  hunters,    Jackson,  while  he  remained 
at  Gadsby's,  was  beset  day  after  day,  and  all  day  long, 
swarms  of  beggars.     They  filled  the  tap-room,  crow  '    '  * 
hallways,  forced  their  way  into  his  room,  and  obtru<lf 
private  hours.f     Even  after  his  removal  to  what  the  Jaeksoiii 
men  once  delighted  to  call  the  palace  the  rage  for  ofBce 


♦  United  State*  GiizetU,  Mftrdi  18,  ISig. 
t  Ibid.,  March  19»  182», 
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described  as  horrible.  The  very  avenues  to  the  Presidents 
house,  it  was  said,*  and  the  departments  are  blocked  up  with 
applicants,  and  those  who  hold  favors  to  be  dispensed  are 
almost  driven  mad  by  the  cries  of  such  as  implore  to  be  re- 
tained and  the  demands  of  those  who  insist  that  they  shall 
not.  The  feeling  of  the  hunters  was  well  expressed  by  one 
of  the  worst  of  them  to  a  fellow  office  seeker  in  New  York. 
"  No  damned  rascal,"  said  he,  "  who  made  use  of  his  office 
or  his  profits  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Mr.  Adams  in  and 
General  Jackson  out  of  power  is  entitled  to  the  least  lenity 
or  mercy,  save  that  of  hanging.  Whether  or  not  I  shall 
get  anything  in  the  general  scramble  for  plunder  remains  to 
be  proved,  but  I  rather  guess  I  shall.  I  know  Mr.  Ingham 
slightly,  and  would  recommend  you  to  push  like  a  devil  if 
you  expect  anything  from  that  quarter."  f  He  did  get  some 
of  the  plunder,  and  became  Collector  of  Customs  for  the 
port  of  New  York.  "  If  we  have  struggled  for  the  success 
of  General  Jackson  and  the  acquisition  of  political  power 
for  the  benefit  of  our  opponents,  I  wish  to  know  it,"  said 
another,  "  so  that  I  may  know  how  to  act  hereafter."  X  Said 
a  third  to  Van  Buren,  "  I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  who 
do  not  support  the  present  Administration  you  will  not  con- 
sider your  friends,  and  of  course  will  lose  your  confidence. 
I  have  said  from  the  commencement  of  the  contest  that  I 
would  not  support  any  Administration  who  would  support 
men  in  power  that  had  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
democratic  party  in  this  State.  This  is  not  only  the 
doctrine  in  theory,  but  we  require  it  to  be  reduced  to  prac- 
tice by  the  servants  of  the  people  to  whom  we  have  tempo- 
rarily delegated  the  trust.  I  speak  now  the  universal  senti- 
ments of  the  democracy  of  this  city.  There  is  a  charm 
about  bold  measures  which  is  extremely  fascinating — it  has 
given  to'  General  Jackson  all  his  glory."  *     A  letter  of  the 

*  AmericMi  Daily  Adyertiser,  March  17,  1829. 

f  Samael  Swartwout  to  Jesse  Hoyt,  March  14,  1829.  Life  and  Times  of 
Martin  Van  Bnren.    William  L.  Mackenzie,  p.  209. 

X  Lorenxo  Hoyt  to  Jesse  Hoyt,  March  17,  1829.  Mackende's  Life  of  Van 
Bnren,  pp.  210,  211. 

•  Jesse  Hoyt  (of  New  Tork)  to  Martin  Van  Buren,  Mardi  21,  1829.  Ibid.,  p. 
211.    For  Van  Bnren*s  reply,  ibid.,  p.  216. 
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same  sort  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  brought  a  reply 
which  well  illustrates  the  hunger  for  otfice  everywhere  pn^ 
vailing.  If  there  were  an  enemy  threatening  the  good  city 
of  New  York  with  destruction  there  might  be  some  reason 
for  excitement,  the  Secretary  wrote.  But  that  so  many 
wise  men  should  go  into  hysterics  because  an  appointee  of 
ilr,  Adams  continued  to  collect  the  duties  for  a  few  days  or 
weeks  longer  was  surprising.  Yet  it  was  the  same  every- 
where. One  of  Jackson's  best  friends  in  Baltimore  left 
Washington  two  days  after  the  inauguration,  filling  thf  air 
with  imprecations  because  he  had  not  been  given  an  office 
not  then  vacant,  and  because  all  the  late  AdminiEtratiou  in* 
spectors  had  not  been  removed.  But  he  had  since  come  to  his 
senses.  The  inspectors  were  removed,  and  throngs  were  ''^get- 
ting right  there.''  Boston,  too,  where  the  friends  of  Jacksoa 
were  so  strong  that  they  could  aiford  to  split  into  two  parties, 
was  in  a  ferment.  Providence,  where  seventy-two  votes 
were  given  to  Jackson,  also  had  the  fever,  and  Egg  Ilarbor, 
New  Jersey,  where  five  democratic  votes  were  east,  was  in  tlie 
same  condition,  "  I  should  hope  there  was  soberness  enough 
among  you  to  resist  the  impotence  of  expectants  until  their 
vain  hopes  shall  yield  to  reason  and  common  sense/*  There 
was  an  immense  mass  of  public  business  to  be  transacted 
This  could  not  be  postponed;  the  appointments  could  and 
must.  Only  at  intervals  few  and  far  between  could  time  be 
found  to  consider  them.*  When  at  last  time  was  found 
and  the  removals  began,  discontent  was  greater  than  ever. 
**Two  of  t!ie  very  best  ofiices  in  the  gift  of  the  Ooveni' 
ment,- '  exclaimed  a  partisan,  "  given  to  personal  frienda  and 
without  even  consulting  his  Cabinet.  If  the  Presidont  pu^ 
sues  this  course  the  party  is  ruined,  and  the  sooner  we  begin 
to  build  up  a  new  the  better."  f  Another,  shocked  at  the 
number  of  newspaper  editors  placed  in  office,  declared  U» 
one  of  them  that  the  appointment  of  personal  friends  and 
editorial  partisans  had  aroused  such  feeling  as  be  never  ex- 


•  SeorelATj  B.  a  Ingbam  to  Jeifi«  Boyt»  April  U,  18S9.    Mtekeiud^  Ut9  ot 
V»n  Burra,  pp.  218,  217. 

f  J.  I.  Coddington  lo  Jwse  Uojt,  Mftrch  29,  1929.    Ibi^.,  pp.  211,  214 
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pected  to  witness.  The  dignity  of  tlie  press  wa3  injiirad, 
and  its  lofty  independence  brought  down  *  by  the  touch  of 
Executive  power.  When  the  editor  replied  that  if  gentle- 
men of  his  cloth  were  kept  poor  there  was  danger  of  the 
press  becoming  dependentj  lie  was  answered  that  dependence 
on  a  party  or  on  the  people  was  one  thing,  and  dependence 
on  the  Administration  qnite  another;  that  in  the  ease  of 
ordinary  offices  there  should  be  no  connection  between  the 
press  and  the  President;  that  editors  and  congressmen  should 
be  put  under  the  same  rules  and  the  same  exceptions;  that 
independence  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  elections  were 
the  safeguards  of  our  liberties;  and  that  both  were  laid  at 
the  feet  of  the  President  when  editors  and  members  of  Con- 
gress took  office.f 

The  distress  caused  by  such  acta  was  terrible,  A  clerk 
in  the  Auditor's  office,  from  mere  fear  of  removal,  cut  his 
throat  from  ear  to  ear.:j:  Another^  in  the  Department  of 
State,  went  raving  crazy,  A  third  found  on  his  desk  one 
morning  an  official  letter.  Opening  it^  he  read  with  dismay 
that  the  Secretary  would  have  no  further  use  for  his  serv- 
ices after  the  end  of  the  current  month,  and  that  he  might 
leave  at  once  or  serve  out  the  allotted  time,  as  pleased  him 
best.  A  fourth,  in  a  controversy  with  Van  BureUj  described 
a  scene  he  beheld  when  a  dismissed  clerk  broke  the  new*a  to- 
his  wife  and  children.  At  Boston  an  official  in  the  Custom- 
House,  on  whom  a  mother  and  sisters  depended  for  their 
daily  bread,  never  heard  of  his  removal  till  the  new^  incum- 
bent came  to  take  his  place.  Some  received  the  news  that, 
in  the  language  of  the  day^  they  had  been  **  turned  out  to 
graze/'  that  their  "walking  papers  were  ready,^'  from  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers.*  One  day  in  April  eleven  in- 
spectors were  turned  out  at  the  Baltimore  Custom-House,|| 
and  soon  after  eleven  more  were  removed  from  office  at 


•  Thatn*s  Ritchie  to  MowiecAi  Noah,  of  tbe  New  York  Enquirer,  March  2B, 
18S9. 

f  Thomas  Ritchie  to  Mordecai  Noah,  April  11,  1829. 
$  National  iDtellinjencer,  May  0,  1^29. 

•  Baltiniore  Patriot,     National  Intelliciencer,  May  1,  1829. 
I  American  Daily  AdvertUer^  April  16,  1829. 
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Philadelpliia.*  By  the  first  of  June  it  was  estimated  that 
three  hundred  postmasters,  in  as  many  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  had  been  depriyed  of  their  places,  and  that  the 
clerlo,  when  there  were  any,  had  been  ejected  by  the  new 
incumbents.  Some  took  loss  of  office  as  a  matter  of  course. 
**The  reader  will  observe,*'  said  one  of  them,  "that  the 
editor  of  this  paper  has  been  removed  from  the  post-office 
at  CircleviUe.  In  October  last  he  voted  for  the  Adams 
ticket,  and  for  this  heretical  act  his  official  services  have 
been  cut  short  with  just  as  little  ceremony  as  were  the  lives 
of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  The  long  and  the  short  of 
the  matter  is  just  this:  The  editor  did  not  wish  that  General 
Jackson  should  be  President;  so  General  Jackson  did  not 
choose  that  the  editor  should  be  postmaster.  The  general 
succeeded  in  his  wishes  and  the  editor  did  not,  and  the  ac- 
count is  closed."  Others  appealed  to  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. The  course  of  still  others  was  taken  up  by  their  fellow- 
townsmen  and  made  the  matter  of  public  resolutions.  But 
all  to  no  avaiL 

To  the  people  at  large  it  made  little  difference  who  were 
clerks  in  the  departments,  collectors  of  the  customs,  regis- 
ters of  the  land  offices.  Ministers,  or  consuls  abroad.  But 
when  the  s\*-eep  of  the  post-offices  b^an,  when  it  became 
known  that  by  the  first  of  July  three  hundred  postmasters, 
in  as  many  cities,  towns,  and  viDages,  had  been  turned  out 
because  they  had  dared  to  cast  a  vote  for  the  Adams  electors, 
a  large  part  of  the  community  became  deeply  interested. 
To  remove  an  official  with  whom  not  one  citizen  in  a  thou- 
sand ever  had  occasion  to  transact  business  was  a  small  mat- 
ter, but  to  eject  the  postmasters  who  for  five,  ten,  in  some 
cases  twenty  years,  had  faithfully  served  their  little  conmiu- 
nity  and  were  personally  known  to  everybody  in  the  towns, 
was  quite  another  thing,  and  the  Jackson  press  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  explain.  Wait  a  bit,  it  was  said,  and  all  will 
be  explained;  do  not  judge  too  harshly;  such  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence will  be  laid  before  Congress  as  will  satisfy  the  most 
prejudiced;  these  men  have  interfered  with  elections,  or 

*  Natioiial  Intelligcnoer,  April  27,  18S9. 
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are  unfit  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  offices,  or  have 
abused  their  trust;  the  voice  of  the  people  calls  for  their 
remoYal. 

As  we  look  back  to  the  opening  of  Jackson^s  Administra- 
tion, the  volume  of  business  transacted  by  the  Post-Office 
Department  each  year  seems  small  indeed.  Nevertheless, 
the  growth  of  it  since  revolutionary  days  to  the  men  of 
1829  was  astonishing.  When  Washington  was  inaugurated  at 
New  York  there  were  in  the  United  States  but  seventy-five 
post-offices.  When  Jackson  was  inaugurated,  forty  years 
later,  there  were  seventy-six  hundred.  In  1789  letters  could 
with  difficulty,  in  the  best  of  weather,  be  carried  fifty  miles 
between  sun  and  sun.  In  1829  on  many  routes  the  mail 
was  conveyed  one  hundred  miles  each  twenty-four  hours,  and 
that  every  day  in  the  year.  Now  there  are  one  thousand 
times  as  many  post-offices  as  in  1789,  and  ten  times  as  many 
as  in  1829,  in  which,  despite  the  great  reduction  in  the  rates 
of  postage,  there  is  gathered  fifteen  hundred  times  as  much 
revenue  as  in  1789,  and  seventy  times  as  much  as  in  1829. 

On  a  single  letter,  and  that  was  one  sheet  of  paper,  no 
matter  how  large  or  how  small,  the  ];)ostage  in  Jackson's 
time  might  be  six,  ten,  twelve  and  a  half,  eighteen,  or  twenty- 
five  cents,  according  to  the  distance  it  was  carried.  Double, 
triple,  quadruple  letters  were  charged  two,  three,  and  four 
times  these  rates.  Every  packet  of  four  or  more  bits  of 
paper,  or  one  or  more  other  articles,  and  weighing  one  ounce 
avoirdu];)ois,  paid  quadruple  rates,  and  in  that  pro];)ortion  up 
to  three  pounds,  which  was  the  limit.*  Postage  marked  on 
every  letter  and  charged  in  the  post  bill  accompanying  it 
was  lawful  postage  and  must  be  paid,  unless  the  letter  was 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  ];)08tmaster  or  his  clerk  and 
overrating  proved  before  them.  This  provision  of  the  law 
had  never  been  rigidly  enforced,  but  the  Postmaster-General 
bad  not  been  long  at  his  desk  when  a  circular  went  forth 

*  If  a  newspaper  did  not  go  out  of  the  Stote  in  which  it  wu  print^  the 
poetaii^  WM  one  cent  for  anj  distance.  If  it  left  the  State,  the  rate  was  one  cent 
lor  distances  less  than  a  hundred  miles  and  one  cent  and  a  half  bejond  that 
Bmit  An  editor  might  send  one  copj  of  his  paper  to  eveiy  other  editor  in  the 
Untied  States  free  of  postage.    Law  of  March  8,  1826. 
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charging  the  new  offieials  to  he  diligent  in  the  execution  of 
the  law,  and  explaining  its  intent  and  meaning.  The  frank- 
ing privilege  was  greatly  abused  l»y  men  high  in  station  ami 
by  the  postmasters  themselves.  Many  persons  seemed  to  be 
of  the  opinion  that  printed  sheets  of  paper  were  not  ehaige- 
able  with  letter  postage.  This  was  erroneous.  Everything 
that  went  by  mail  must  pay  letter  postage,  except  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  and  legislative  journals.  Printed  circulars,  spe- 
cial advertisements,  handbills,  and  proposals  for  pubUeatious 
were  to  be  rated  as  letters.*  More  care  must  be  used  in 
rating  letters.  To  determine  the  proper  rate  was  often  t 
hard  matter,  but  when  a  letter  seemed  to  be  double  or  triple 
it  should  be  so  marked,  and  if  the  receiver  questioned  the 
correctness  he  might  open  it  in  the  presence  of  the  post- 
master and  have  the  error,  if  any,  corrected.f 

With  the  prospect  of  instant  removal  before  them,  the 
postmasters,  both  old  and  new,  at  once  began  to  enforce  the 
law  most  strictly.  No  risks  were  taken,  and  in  a  few  weeb 
the  merchants  were  crying  out  that  the  post-office  was  grossly 
defrauding  them.  A  letter  w^as  double,  triple,  or  quadmplo 
whenever  it  contained  one,  two,  or  three  pieces  of  paper  of 
any  size.  A  merchant  waiting  to  his  correspondent,  or  a 
depositor  to  a  bank,  or  a  subscriber  to  the  editor  of  a  jour 
nal  and  inclosing  one  bank-note,  by  so  doing  made  his  letter 
mibject  to  double  postage.  Should  he  send  three  bank-bilb 
the  packet  would  cost  him  as  much  as  four  huge  sheets  of 
paper  covered  with  writing.  Under  the  best  of  condition^ 
as  weight  had  nothing  to  do  with  postage,  it  was  often  a  hard 
matter  for  a  postmaster  to  determine  whether  a  letter  should 
be  rated  as  single,  double,  or  triple.  As  post  rates  were 
almost  invariably  paid  by  the  receiver,  it  was  customarf 
for  him  when  overcharged  to  report  to  the  postraasttfi^ 
who,  taking  the  complainant  at  his  word,  would  correct  the 
error.  Kow  all  was  changed.  The  new  officials,  it  ww 
claimed,  were  showing  their  zeal  and  seeking  to  impress  theif 
superiors  with  their  fidelity  by  deliberately  overrating  let* 


^  Four  folio,  eight  quarto,  sixteen  octnTo,  t«6tit;*foaf  duodfidim^ 
nted  At  one  sheet  or  ft  single  letter. 

f  CiroulftT  to  PditmMterA,  May  18«  1629. 
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ten,  and,  wlien  aeked  for  a  reb&te,  refosiiig  to  make  it  unless 
the  packets  were  opened  in  their  preBenoe  or  before  their 
derks.  This,  it  was  said,  might  do  in  country  towns  and 
faraway  places,  at  crosB-Toads,  and  frontier  hamlets,  but 
was  imposBLble  in  great  cities  without  a  waste  of  time,  a 
squeese  in  the  crowd,  and  a  delay  in  the  whole  business  of 
the  ofBce  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  inTolved. 
Imagine  a  great  merchant  at  Xew  York  standing  before  the 
window  in  the  post-office  opening  letter  after  letter  to  see 
that  none  were  overrated,  while  a  clerk  IooIeb  idly  on,  and 
a  long  line  of  busy  men  to  whom  time  is  money  chafe  at 
the  delay!  Thousands  of  persons  have  their  letters  deliv- 
ered to  them,  but  under  the  new  order  of  things  they  must  in 
future  be  present  when  the  carrier  arrives,  detain  him  until 
their  packets  are  examined,  and  send  back  such  as  are  over- 
charged, or  tamely  submit  to  imposition.*  A  New  York 
merchant  was  said  to  have  paid  fifteen  dollars  excessive  post- 
age in  two  months.f  Another,  who  complained  to  the  Post- 
master-Oeneral,  was  told  that  the  law  was  simply  being 
enforced,  and  that  the  evil  was  as  broad  as  it  was  long. 
When  a  double  letter  was  rated  single  the  recipient  did 
not  send  to  the  post-office  to  pay  the  deficiency,  and  the 
Government  lost;  but  if  a  single  letter  was  rated  dou- 
ble he  promptly  demanded  repayment  of  the  excess. 
This  he  could  have,  provided  the  letter  was  opened  in  the 
presence  of  the  postmaster  or  a  clerk,  and  not  otherwise.^ 
The  new  postmaster  at  Portsmouth,  Xew  Hampshire, 
having  sppUed  for  "positive  instructions"  as  to  the  re- 
turn of  excess  postage,  received  an  answer  to  the  same 
efiFect.* 

Complaints  proving  unavailing,  those  who  used  the  mails 
sought  relief  in  such  wise  as  best  pleased  them.  One  editor, 
and  he  was  but  a  type  of  many,  gave  up  his  box  at  the  post- 
office,  closed  lus  account,  and  declared  he  would  call  for 
his  mail  in  person,  hold  his  place  at  the  window,  and  open 
every  letter  in  the  presence  of  a  clerk,  no  matter  how  incon- 

*  Kiles*!  Weekly  Re^rter,  Julj  11,  1829,  rol.  xxxri,  pp.  S13-91S. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  S19. 

%  Ibid^  p.  S15.  •  nn<L,  Angiiit  16,  1629,  p.  S9S. 
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venient  it  might  be  to  himself  or  the  public  Ofhen  son 
private  conveyances^  and  for  a  time  it  was  proposed  to  esl 
lish  a  line  of  carriers  between  Baltimore  and  Boston,  i 
should  travel  faster  than  the  mails  and  deliver  letten 
their  charge  at  less  cost  than  did  the  post-office. 
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CHAPTER  LHI. 

ISSUES   OF   THE   DAT. 

The  -poUcj  of  proscription  having  thus  been  adopted  and 
the  work  of  reform  well  begun,  the  new  President  and  his 
secretaries  began  to  define  the  position  to  be  taken  by  the 
party  on  the  question  and  issues  of  the  day.  None  called 
for  more  prompt  consideration  than  the  long-standing  quar- 
rel between  Georgia  and  the  Indian  within  her  bounds.  The 
extension  of  her  laws  over  the  Cherokee  lands  in  1827  had 
been  followed  in  the  last  days  of  Adams's  term  by  the  arri- 
val at  Washington  of  a  delegation  from  the  Cherokee  nation, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  outgoing  President,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  But  it  came  too  late  for  him  to  act,  and  was 
not  answered  till  Eaton  had  been  a  month  in  office.  The 
Indians  complained  that  Georgia,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  of  solemn  treaties  duly  made  with 
them,  had  spread  her  jurisdiction  over  their  lands;  had  de- 
creed that  all  laws  and  usages  made  and  in  force  in  the 
Indian  country  should  be  null  and  void  after  June  first, 
1830;  and  that  no  Indian  or  descendant  of  an  Indian  should 
be  a  competent  witness  or  concerned  in  any  suit  to  which  a 
white  man  was  a  party  unless  he  lived  with  the  Indian 
tribes;  and  asserted  that,  as  their  nation  had  no  voice  in  the 
formation  of  the  Union  and  had  never  been  subject  to  the 
laws  of  any  State,  the  recent  act  of  Georgia  was  a  wanton 
usurpation  of  power  granted  to  no  State  either  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land  or  by  the  law  of  nations. 

To  this,  said  the  Secretary,  there  is  but  one  answer. 
During  the  War  for  Independence  your  nation  was  the 
friend  and  ally  of  Great  Britain,  who  claimed  absolute  sov- 
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ercignty  over  the  thirteen  States,  By  the  treaty  of  1783 
this  sovereignty  passed  to  the  original  States,  including 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  within  whose  limits  your  nation 
was  then  living.  If  you  have  since  been  suffered  to  dwell 
there,  enjoying  the  use  of  the  soil  and  the  privileges  to  hunt, 
it  has  been  because  of  compacts  with  your  people,  and  affords 
no  ground  for  a  denial  of  the  right  of  those  States  to  exer- 
cise their  original  sovereignty.  One  of  these  compacts  was 
made  in  1785,  and  another  in  1791.  By  them  no  right 
whatever  was  secured  to  you,  save  a  mere  possessory  one; 
the  soil  and  the  use  of  it  were  conceded  to  you  while  the 
Bovereipnty  abided,  just  as  it  did  before,  with  the  States 
within  whoso  limits  you  resided.  Later  still,  in  1802,  when 
Georgia  assumed  her  present  limits  and  ceded  all  her  west- 
ern territory,  the  United  States  bound  herself  to  extin- 
guish your  title  to  all  lands  within  the  bounds  of  Georgia 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  peaceably  and  on  reasonable 
terms.  She  did  not  ask  that  the  military  force  of  the  Union 
be  employed  to  drive  you  away,  but  that  the  soil  be  ac- 
quired by  peaceable  means.  The  course  you  have  taken  of 
establishing  an  independent  government  within  her  bound- 
ary, against  her  will  and  without  her  consent,  has  put  an 
end  to  forWarance,  and  forced  her  as  a  sovereign,  free,  and 
indoivudont  State  to  extend  her  laws  over  your  country, 
whioh  she  has  a  right  to  do  without  the  authority  of  the 
Gouoral  Govornment. 

Rut  suppi>?o  that  Georgia  ought  not  to  exennse  ?uori 
jxnvor.  AVhat  then  J  You  ask  that  the  Government  ster 
forwarvl  and  stop  the  operation  of  constitutional  acts  of  in 
indoivndont  State  within  her  limits.  Should  this  W  i:Lr, 
and  <.iov>n:!a  }vn>ist  in  the  maintenance  of  her  risers.  1:1 
apival  might  Iv  made  to  the  sword.  But  this  can  nr-^r 
Iv  vU^:u\  Iho  President  will  not  beguile  you  with  sc«:h  1:1 
exixvtation.  The  anus  of  this  country  can  never  r^  :ise: 
to  stay  ar.y  State  of  this  Union  in  the  exerrise  vf  th.-^^ 
jxnvors  wr.ioh  lv!orc  to  her  as  a  sovereign*  S:>.'^  i:i*-> 
tVrvuv-o  is  not  within  the  range  of  powers  gniiT«  r-  --^ 
Sra'e  to  :l:o  Ociicral  Ovvemment*  and  caniivt  c^  ::z.'i«=:^ 
taken. 
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There  was,  the  Secretary  continued,  but  one  remedy: 
remove  beyond  the  Mississippi  river.  So  long,  said  he,  as 
you  remain  where  you  are  the  President  can  promise  you 
nothing  but  interruption  and  disquiet.  But  once  across  the 
Great  Kiver  there  will  be  no  conflicting  interests.  The 
United  States,  uncontrolled  by  the  high  authority  of  State 
jurisdiction,  will  be  able  to  say  to  you,  in  the  language  of 
your  own  people,  the  soil  shall  be  yours  while  the  trees 
grow  or  the  streams  run.  There  is,  then,  but  one  alterna- 
tive: yield  to  the  laws  Georgia  has  a  right  to  extend  through- 
out her  own  limit,  or  remove,  and,  joining  your  brothers 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  become  again  a  nation  enjoying 
the  protection  the  Government  will  then  have  power  to 
afford.* 

Much  the  same  advice  was  given  to  the  Creeks  in  a 
"talk"  read  to  their  chiefs  by  order  of  the  President. 
"  Friends  and  brothers,"  said  he,  "  listen:  Where  you  now 
are,  you  and  my  white  children  are  too  near  to  each  other 
to  live  in  harmony  and  peace.  Your  game  is  gone,  and 
many  of  your  people  will  not  work  and  till  the  earth.  Be- 
yond the  great  river  Mississippi,  where  a  part  of  your  nation 
has  gone,  your  father  has  provided  a  country  large  enough 
for  all  of  you,  and  he  advises  you  to  remove  to  it.  There 
your  white  brothers  will  not  trouble  you;  they  will  have  no 
claim  to  the  land,  and  you  can  live  upon  it,  and  all  your  chil- 
dren, as  long  as  the  grass  grows  or  the  water  runs,  in  peace 
and  plenty.  The  land  beyond  the  Mississippi  belongs  to  the 
President  and  to  none  else,  and  he  will  give  it  to  you  forever. 

**My  children,  listen:  My  white  children  in  Alabama 
have  extended  their  law  over  your  country.  If  you  remain  in 
it  you  must  be  subject  to  that  law.  If  you  remove  across 
the  Mississippi  you  will  be  subject  to  your  own  laws  and 
the  care  of  your  father  the  President."  f 

The  meaning  of  these  communications  was  plain.  The 
policy  of  the  Administration  was  removal  of  the  Indians 

*  Niles'B  Weekly  Register,  June  18,  1829,  vol.  xxxW,  pp.  268,  269.  SecreUrj 
of  War  to  the  Cherokee  Delegation,  April  18, 1829. 

f  Jackson  to  the  Creek  Indians,  March  28,  1829.  Niles's  Weekly  Register, 
Jtme  18,  1829,  toI  xxzri,  pp.  267,  268. 
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into  the  far  West,  and  abandonment  of  them,  meantime, 
to  the  control  of  the  States  in  which  they  dwelt. 

But  there  were  other  issues  now  before  the  people,  with 
regard  to  which  the  policy  of  the  President  was  more  cau- 
tious, and  such  a  one  was  that  of  acquiring  Texas.  At  last 
the  time  seemed  at  hand  when  the  proTince  could  not  only 
be  secured,  but  bought  for  a  trifle.  Mexico  was  again  torn 
by  internal  quarrels.  Her  treasury  was  almost  bankrupt 
A  foreign  invader  was  on  her  soil,  her  citizens  were  in  open 
rebellion,  and  the  permanence  of  the  Republic  so  seriously 
threatened  that  hopes  were  entertained  that  she  might  be 
willing  to  sell  Texas  for  a  sum  large  to  her,  but  small  to  us. 

Many  years  before,  while  Spain  still  ruled  the  country, 
Freemasonry  had  been  introduced  into  Mexico  under  a  char- 
ter obtained  from  Scotland.  During  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence the  network  of  lodges  scattered  far  and  wide  over 
the  provinces  acted  as  a  bond  of  union,  and  afforded  an  easy 
means  of  spreading  news  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
leaders  secretly  and  with  great  rapidity.  But  the  contest 
over  and  independence  secured,  it  appeared  that  the  leaders 
had  been  in  rebellion  against  Spain,  not  against  monarchy, 
and  would  willingly  see  a  royal  government  of  their  own 
make  set  up,  with  a  Spanish  prince  on  the  throne.  Then 
was  it  that  they  seized  on  Masonry  and  sought  to  make 
it  do  for  them  as  monarchists  what  it  had  done  for  tliem  as 
Mexicans. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Mr.  Joel  Roberts 
Poinsett  reached  Mexico,  early  in  1825,  in  the  capacity  of 
Minister  from  the  United  States.  As  a  republican,  and  the 
representative  of  a  Republic,  his  advice  and  company  was 
eagerly  sought  bv  the  leaders  of  the  anti-royaUst  party,  who, 
finding  him  to  be  a  member  of  a  York  lodge  of  Masons,  per- 
suaded him  to  obtain  a  charter  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  loilgo,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Mexico.  A  charter  was 
quickly  se<nired  through  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  late  in  1825 
a  grand  lodge  was  duly  installed  in  the  City  of  Mexico  by  Mr. 
Poinsett.  Thence  the  new  order  spread  with  great  rapidity, 
but  from  it  were  carefully  shut  out  all  men  known  to  be 
in  favor  of  a  royal  or  centralized  government.     Masonry 
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thus  became  tKe  basis  of  the  two  political  parties  to  which 
were  given  the  names  Escoces  and  Yorkinos,  taken  from 
their  respective  lodges. 

At  the  head  of  the  Escoces  were  Vice-President  Bravo, 
Gomez,  Pedraza,  and  Jose  Montanyo.  Chief  among  the 
Yorkinos  were  President  Victoria,  Santa  Anna,  Guerrero, 
and  Bustamente.  With  the  two  parties  thus  organized  and 
led  it  was  merely  a  question  of  time  when  one  or  the  other 
should  begin  a  struggle  for  the  entire  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  this  came  when  the  official  term  of  President 
Victoria  began  to  draw  to  a  close.  A  successor  was  to  be 
elected  in  1828;  but  that  there  might  be  no  other  president, 
Jose  Montanyo  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  1827,  and 
announced  a  plan  for  a  consolidated  government.  Bravo 
thereupon  denounced  Victoria  as  a  Yorkino  and  joined  the 
rebels;  the  priests  began  to  excite  the  people;  the  Escoces 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  made  ready  to  rise  the  moment  Mon- 
tanyo appeared  before  the  capital,  and  all  seemed  to  be 
going  well  when  Guerrero  took  the  field,  and  without  the 
smallest  show  of  resistance  the  rebel  army  melted  away  and 
Bravo  was  banished.  At  the  election  which  followed  in 
September,  Pedraza,  the  candidate  of  the  Escoces,  was 
elected  over  Guerrero,  the  Yorkino,  by  two  votes.  It  now 
became  the  duty  of  the  Yorkinos  to  rebel,  and  Santa  Anna, 
declaring  the  election  to  have  been  tainted  with  fraud,  gath- 
ered his  soldiers  about  him  and  seized  Perote.  Guerrero 
soon  followed,  and  on  the  last  night  of  November  his  par- 
tisans in  Mexico  rose  in  insurrection.  During  four  days 
fierce  fighting  raged  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  from  street 
to  street  and  from  the  tops  of  convents  and  houses.  At  last 
one  of  the  convents  was  captured  by  means  of  a  forged  order 
from  the  President,  and,  the  bells  beginning  to  ring,  the 
troops  of  the  Government  fled  in  panic,  the  city  fell,  Pedraza 
escaped,  and  the  mob  sacked  the  stores.  On  the  fifth  day 
Guerrero  arrived  with  more  troops,  the  semblance  of  order 
was  restored,  and  the  following  day  the  Congress  elected 
Guerrero  President,  Anastasio  Bustamente  Vice-President, 
and  Santa  Anna  Secretary  of  War. 

Defeated  at  home,  the  Escoces  turned  to  old  Spain, 
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opened  a  correspondence  with  the  authorities  at  Haraca.  uA 
in  July  a  Spanbh  army  four  thousand  fire  hundred  stroiif 
galled  from  Havana  under  the  command  of  ladore  Bar- 
radaB.  A  landing  near  Tampico  de  Tamaufipas  was  emaHj 
effected^  but  no  re-enforcements  came,  and  six  weeks  later 
Barradas  and  his  men  were  prisoners  of  war.  That  now.  if 
ever,  Mexico  might  be  persuaded  to  part  with  Texas  seemed 
likely.  At  all  events,  the  attempt  was  worth  making,  and  in 
August  Poinsett  was  bidden  to  open  negotiations  for  the  par- 
chase  of  as  much  of  Texas  as  he  could  get,  for  any  one  of  four 
pieces  would  be  acceptable.  The  present  boundary.  Van 
Buren  said,  was  far  from  satisfactory.  The  Sabine  was  too 
petty  a  stream  to  be  a  highway  of  conmierce,  but,  from  the 
character  of  the  country  to  the  eastward,  was  well  fitted  to 
encourage  extensive  smuggling.  So  long  as  the  river  re- 
mained the  line  of  separation  the  frontier  must  continue 
to  be  what  it  was  and  had  been — ^the  home  of  outlaws  and 
smugglers.  The  presence  of  such  people  near  the  boundary 
was  well  calculated  to  lead  to  incessant  broils  and  difficul- 
ties, to  which  our  neighbors  across  the  line  were  only  too 
much  inclined.  The  want  of  attachment  between  Mexico 
and  the  Texans  giving  rise  to  four  revolts  in  five  years,  the 
presence  on  her  soil  of  the  warlike  Shawnee,  Cherokee,  and 
Kic'kapoo  Indians,  invited  there  to  defend  the  Mexicans 
against  the  Comanches,  and  now  announcing  their  determi- 
nation to  stay;  the  removal  to  that  neighborhood  of  the 
groat  body  of  our  own  Indians;  the  comparatively  small 
value  to  Mexico  of  the  territory  in  question;  its  remote  and 
diHconnected  situation;  the  unsettled  condition  of  her  af- 
fairs; the  niinous  condition  of  her  finances,  and  the  threat- 
ening attitude  of  Spain — all  combine  to  point  out  the  wisdom 
of  parting  with  Texas.* 

For  so  much  as  lies  east  of  a  line  starting  at  a  point 
on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  midway  on  the  great  plain  be- 
tween the  Nuocos  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thence  run- 
ning westward  and  northward  along  the  middle  of  the  plain 

*  Van  Buren  to  Poinnett,  Aupiiit  96,  1829.    Register  of  Debates  in  CoDgresS) 
Tol.  ziT,  part  il;  Appendix,  pp.  127-130. 
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to  the  mountains  separating  the  waters  of  the  Kio  Orande 
from  those  flowing  eastward  to  the  Gulf,  and  along  the 
mountains  to  the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude,  Mr. 
Poinsett  might  offer  five  million  dollars.  Should  Mexico 
refuse  to  part  with  so  much  territory,  he  was  to  propose  the 
west  bank  of  the  Kio  de  la  Baca  from  mouth  to  source,  a 
due  north  line  to  the  Colorado,  the  west  bank  of  the  Colo- 
rado to  its  source,  and  a  line  around  the  head  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Red  rivers  to  the  parallel  of  forty-two 
degrees.  In  lieu  of  this  he  might  offer  a  third  line  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  from  its  mouth  to  the  source 
of  its  largest  tributary,  and  thence  around  the  head  waters 
of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  rivers  as  before.  Finally, 
could  nothing  else  be  had,  he  might  accept  the  west  bank  of 
the  Rio  Brassos  de  Dios  from  its  mouth  to  the  source  of  its 
most  westerly  branch,  and  then  to  the  parallel  of  forty-two 
degrees.  The  amount  to  be  paid  in  each  case  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  area  ceded,  taking  five  millions  as  the 
maximum. 

The  plan  to  buy  Texas,  or  a  part  of  it,  having  thus  been 
started,  the  next  step  was  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  ces- 
sion, should  one  be  made.  With  this  in  view,  essays  on  the 
subject  appeared  suddenly  and  simultaneously  in  the  lead- 
ing Jackson  newspapers  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  writers  were  content  with  a  single  article.  Others, 
a9  Benton,  supplied  a  series.*  One  of  the  earliest  of  these 
papers,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  many,  began 
with  a  long  description  of  the  physical  geography,  climate, 
soil,  and  productions  of  Texas;  drew  a  parallel  between  that 
country  and  Louisiana,  told  of  the  mines,  the  river  system, 
the  wild  animals,  the  population,  and  boldly  declared  that 
a  land  so  highly  favored  ought  to  belong  to  the  United 
States:  First,  because  the  Mexican  Government  was  finan- 
cially embarrassed,  her  navy  gone,  her  army  diminished, 
her  people  so  ripe  for  revolution  that  she  would  now  be 
more  likely  to  listen  to  a  proposition  to  part  with  Texas  than 
in  better  times;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  the  safety 


*  Americums  in  the  St.  Loais  Beacon  and  in  the  Richmond  Enqoirer. 
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of  ArkanBAii  and  Louisiana  required  that  ottr  bonndrnfj  ahouM 
be  moved  farther  we§t.     With  Texas  in  the  hands  of  its  pre*- j 
eni  owners  a  foreign  power  could  easily  effect  a  landing  in 
Boinc?  of  its  many  bays,  take  possesgion  of  some  point  on  the 
Hi-HHiH^ippi,  and  cut  off  Louisiana  before  asgistance  could  nr- 
rive.     Artiiiisition  was  neeessary  for  economic  reasons  to  pre- 
vent the  country  becoming  what  Florida  once  was — a  place 
of  refiigo  for  debtors,  malefactors,  and  fugitive  slaves  fromi 
the  United  States;  and  for  prudential  reasons — in  order  taj 
prevent   Texas    becoming   British   soil     The    Republic  ofj 
Mexico  was  on  the  brink  of  ruiiu     Her  navy  was  broken 
up,  rf*eriiiting  had  ceased,  her  officers  and  soldiers  had  loagl 
been  on  quarter  pay,  and  the  treasury  so   bankrupt  and] 
the  people  bo  miserably  poor  that  she  was  utterly  imabla 
to  fmy  tlio  interest  on  her  debt  to  Great  Britain.     Mi^btj 
not  that  granpinp  nation  take  Texas  in  satisfaction  of  tha 
dvhVi     We  had  already  manifested  our  policy  toward  Cuba 
and  declared  tliat  it  should  not  change  hands.     Ought  W0| 
not  to  do  the  same  for  Texas,  which  touched  our  bordera| 
It  was  necessary  as  an  outlet  for  our  negroes  in  the  South 
cm  Statt^s.     Himianity  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  wha 
niuHt  one  day  bo  the  consequence  of  the  great  and  increa 
ing  disproportion  of  whites  and  blacks  in  Louisiana*    By  thd 
ordinary  process  of  increase  the  negroes  must  in  time 
cornc  too  numerous  for  safety*     What,  then,  was  to  be  dor 
with  them!     By  annexation  we  could  secure  our  wester 
possessions,  get  a  more  natural  boundary,  and  open  a  net 
field  of  usefulness  to  the  enterprising — ^a  field  into  whiti 
thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  had  already  entered.* 

**We  hazard  very  little,"  said  another  Administratioi 
paper,  '*  in  assorting  that  %vhen  the  facta  come  out  this  Ai 
ministration  will  be  found  vigilant  in  watcWng  over  the 
southwest  bonier  of  our  country.  We  have  so  much  cotifi- 
denec  in  tlie  sagacity  and  good  sense  which  now  presddei 
over  the  Government  that  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  set 
from  the  public  documents  that  prompt  attention  hm  ln»eii 
paid  to  the  situation  in  !\[exico.     We  biow  that  ihe  invmakra 
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of  that  Republic  has  attracted  the  attention  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Has  our  own  Government  been  less  on  the  alert  i  The 
statesmen  at  the  head  of  our  affairs  are  not  the  men  we 
take  them  to  be  if  they  had  not  already  prepared  the  way 
for  obtaining  a  cession  of  Texas,  long  before  the  able  num- 
bers of  Americanus  saw  the  light."  *  A  like  opinion  was 
expressed  by  an  opposition  journal.  We  have  remarked, 
said  the  editor,  that  for  some  weeks  past  essays  have  ap- 
peared in  the  journals  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
strongly  advocating  the  purchase  of  Texas.  These  articles, 
simultaneously  promulgated,  betoken  a  common  purpose,  if 
not  a  common  origin,  and  their  zeal  a  settled  determina- 
tion.f 

The  arguments  of  those  who  urged  annexation  may  be* 
briefly  stated.  The  acquisition  of  Texas,  they  would  say,, 
relinquished  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the 
magnanimous  Ferdinand  VII  by  the  Florida  treaty  of  1819,. 
is  now  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  the  Western  States.. 
This  large  fragment  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  affording  suffi- 
cient room  for  four  or  five  slave-holding  States,  was  uncere- 
moniously sacrificed,  with  scarcely  a  pretext,  to  a  demand* 
for  it  on  the  part  of  Spain.  The  time  of  the  negotiation- 
was  during  the  heat  of  the  debate  on  the  Missouri  question,, 
the  place  was  Washington,  and  the  negotiator  was  Johiu 
Quincy  Adams,  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  most  thor- 
oughgoing restrictionists.  "  Americanus  "  exposes  the  evils 
of  the  surrender  of  this  territory  under  twelve  heads.  Two 
of  these,  of  particular  interest  to  tlie  South,  are  that  it  brings 
a  non  slave-holding  empire  in  juxtaposition  with  the  slave- 
holding  Southwest,  and  lessens  the  outlet  for  the  Indians 
inhabiting  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee. 

But  this  valuable  territory  has  since  1819  devolved  on 
Mexico,  and  because  of  the  condition  of  that  country,  suffer- 
ing under  invasion  and  civil  war,  and  with  scanty  finances,  it 
is  now  believed  a  retrocession  of  Texas  might  be  obtained  for 
a  reasonable  sum.     Great  confidence  is  expressed  that  tlie 

*  Richmond  Enquirer,  September  12,  1829. 
f  National  Intelligencer,  Stpcember  1S»  1829. 
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Administration  will  embrace  tlie  present  favorable  occasion 
for  regaining  an  extengive  and  fertile  region  within  the  natu- 
ral  limits  of  the  United  States.*     Some  of  its  beat  soil  is 
washed  by  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Mississippi.     There  is  no 
hill  J  mountain,  or  desert  between  us  and  Texas  to  form  a, 
good  natural  barrier.f    Repeated  reTolutions  in  Mexico  make 
good  order  and  stable  goveniment  in  Texas  out  of  the  ques-l 
tion,  and  has  already  turned  that  province  into  a  place  of 
refuge  for  unclean  birds  of  every  sort — ^mnaway  slaves,  fugi- 
tives from  justice^  debtors  fleeing  from  their  creditors,  andj 
men  who  respect  no  government  and  know  no  law.     Texas 
like  an  abandoned  ship  at  sea — the  prize  of  any  captor,  and  I 
the  captors  are  ready4     Spain  has  begim  anew  her  attemptsj 
at  reconquest.    Great  Britain  is  by  no  means  a  disinterested 
spectator.     Mexico  owes  her  a  great  debt.     She  bears  tis  no 
good  willj  and  would  gladly  set  bounds  to  us  on  the  &onth-l 
west  by  acquiring  Texas.     Already  wild  stories  are  afloati 
to  arouse  her  people.     They  are  told  that,  excited  by  the 
invasion  of  Mexico  by  Spain,  we  are  to  loan  the  Republic 
fifty  million  dollars,  and  take  Texas  and  California  as  secu-^^ 
rity  for  a  term  of  years.     Should  the  money  not  then  bd^f 
paid,  both  provinces  will  be  ours  forever;  ^  that  it  is  against 
the  welfare  of  Great  Britain  to  allow  this  to  come  about j^ 
that  while  she  checks  the  power  of  Russia  she  must  not  for 
get  to  stop  the  aggrandizement  of  the  United  States. |[     WithI 
the  Rio  Grande  as  our  boundary — and  Heaven  seems  to 
rule  it  shall  be — -the  whole  valley  of  the  noblest  of  river 
would  he  oui-^,  and  a  vast  stream,  with  a  desert  as  barren  as' 
the  sands  of  Sahara  a  hundred  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  it^^y 
would  separate  us  from  Mexico.*  ^M 

The  Custom-House  of  Xcw  Orleans  has  paid  the  pnr-~ 
chase  money  of  Louisiana.     If  there  is  any  man  in  the  Union 
who  has  felt  himself  straitened  in  his  private  affairs  in  con- 
sequence of  this  pa\Tnent,  let  him  proclaim  his  name,  and 
he  shall  have  redress — but  there  is  not  one.     The  customs  of 


itbl 


♦  Edit^ficld  Carolmfan, 

f  Nashville  Banner. 

J  New  York  Courier  and  Enfiuirer. 


«  London  Gazette,  August  18,  1820, 
I  John  Bull 
^  Nationa]  Intelligetiecr,  Oelabcr  1, 1829. 
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Texas  would  do  the  same  thing.  Tlie  Mexicans,  steeped  to 
the  lips  in  poverty,  threatened  with  a  powerful  invasion  by 
the  mother  eonntrj,  will  part  with  this  property  or  anything 
else  for  the  sake  of  money.  Now  is  the  time  and  this  is  the 
hour  to  strike  for  our  country's  weal  Commercial  men, 
every  way  qualified  to  form  an  estimate  and  give  au  opinion, 
have  said  that  Texas,  in  the  hands  of  the  British^  w^ould  be 
of  as  much  importance  to  them  as  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  imagine  this  dcdightful  region  in 
the  hands  of  that  proud  and  overhearing  nation,  flinging 
bones  of  discord  to  the  two  sister  Republics,  and  then  im- 
agine, if  you  can,  the  deep-toned  imprecations  that  would 
pervade  this  nation  from  Maine  to  the  Sabine,  from  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Chesapeake! 

To  all  this  the  opponents  of  expansion  replied:  Our  coun- 
try is  large  enough;  beware  lest  it  become  so  bulky  that  it 
fall  to  pieces  of  its  own  weight,^  In  a  llepublic  such  as  ours 
all  the  members  should  be  firmly  united,  but  each  extension 
of  territory  tends  to  destroy  this  union  and  weaken  the  ad- 
ministration of  government.  Monarchs  and  despots  may 
rule  widely  spread  countries,  but  not  presidents.  The 
Northern  States  must  preserve  what  little  influence  they 
still  have  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  But  expansion  in 
the  South  will  surely  utterly  destroy  the  weight  of  the 
North,  Even  now  the  South  believes  her  interests  are  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  Eastern  and  itiddle  States,  and  be- 
cause it  cannot  rule  the  nation  threatens  secession.f  The 
great  and  unjust  preponderance  of  the  slave  States  in  our 
union  may  well  cause  the  people  of  the  free  States  to  pause 
and  conshler  the  effects  of  the  addition  of  half  a  dozen  more 
slave-holding  States  bound  together  by  one  common  bond 
of  peril,  profit,  and  power.:]:  We  cannot  longer  disgnise 
the  fact  that  the  advocates  of  slavery  are  determined  to  get 
Texas  for  the  sole  purpose  of  adding  five  or  six  more  slave 
States  to  this  Union/ 


*  Vir^mm  Free  Fresa ;  Rlao  Newark  SentioeL 
f  Rbode  ffland  Journal. 

X  New  York  Amcriean. 

♦  Genius  of  Univeri^ul  Emandptttion,  September  16,  1829, 
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It  is  now  time  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  viio 
are  opposed  to  the  further  extension  of  this  horrible  eiil  to 
arouse  from  their  lethargy  and  nip  the  monstrous  attempt 
in  the  bud.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  system  of 
slavery  has  been  abolisned  in  Texas  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. It  is  now  a  free  State.  But  the  avowed  deagn  of 
Senator  Benton  and  others  of  his  political  clan  is  to  chftnge 
this  state  of  things  and  again  introduce  the  slave  system,  with 
all  its  barbarities.  Should  the  territory  be  added  to  the 
Union,  on  condition  that  it  should  remain  free,  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  colored  people  in  our  States  might  be  induced  to 
remove  thither.  But  a  greater  curse  could  scarcely  befill 
our  country  than  the  annexation  of  that  immense  region, 
with  slavery  re-established.* 

The  statement  that  slavery  did  not  exist  in  Texas  was 
wrong.  It  did  exist,  and  how  little  it  was  in  danger  of  abo- 
lition was  well  set  forth  by  an  incident  which  happened  just 
at  this  time. 

The  Constitution  of  1827,  which  joined  Texas  to  0)i- 
huila  and  made  of  them  one  State,  forbade  the  further  im- 
portation of  slaves,  and  gave  freedom  to  all  children  there- 
after bom  within  its  jurisdiction.  But  now,  by  a  decree  of 
September  fifteenth,  Guerrero  took  one  more  step  forward, 
finished  the  good  work  of  emancipation,  and  set  all  slaves 
free.f  To  this  the  Americans  in  Texas  gave  not  the  small- 
est heed,  and  had  the  Republic  attempted  to  carry  out  her 
decree  they  would  have  risen  in  revolt,  declared  their  inde- 
pendence, and  sought  annexation  to  the  United  States 
at  once.  So  great  was  the  danger  that  the  Mexican  com- 
mandant   on    the    Texan    frontier    hastened    to    declare 

*  Genius  of  Uniyersal  Emancipation,  September  S3,  1829. 

f  Be  it  known  :  That  in  the  year  1829,  being  denrous  of  ai<ma1iiin<r  the  tnni- 
Tcreary  of  Independence  by  an  act  of  national  jostice  and  beneficence  .... 
I  have  thought  proper  to  decree — 

1.  That  slayery  is  exterminated  in  the  Republic 

2.  Consequently  those  are  free  who  up  to  this  day  have  been  looked  upoo  si 
■lares. 

3.  WhencTer  the  condition  of  the  public  Treasury  will  permit,  the  ownen  of 
slaves  shall  be  compensated  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prorkled  by  law. 

Decree  of  September  16,  1829. 
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that,  by  order  of  Guerrero,  the  decree  was  not  to  apply  to 
Texas.* 

But  what,  iiieantimej  was  the  conduct  of  Mexico  toward 
the  United  States,  and  liow  w^as  the  proposition  to  sell  Texas 
received?  The  part  taken  by  Mr.  Poinsett  in  establishing 
the  York  lotJges  and  the  success  of  the  Yorkinos  brought 
down  on  hirn  tlie  wrath  of  a  great  part  of  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple, and  began  sensibly  to  affect  the  relations  between  the 
Governments  of  the  two  Republics.  He  was  openly  accused 
of  medclliug  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  was  abused  without 
stint,  and  his  position  made  so  uncomfortable  and  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties  so  inipossible  that  in  the  summer 
of  1829  he  asked  leave  to  return.  Permission  was  granted; 
but  the  letter  containing  it  had  not  been  sent  when  the 
Mexican  charge  d'affaires  made  a  formal  demand  in  the  name 
of  his  Government  for  Mr.  Poinsett's  recall.  In  a  post- 
ecript,  therefore,  permission  to  return  or  stay,  as  might  seem 
best^  was  revoked,  instructions  to  take  leave  as  soon  as  poa- 
aible  were  given,  and  the  usual  official  letter  of  recall  was 
inclosed  for  delivery  to  President  Guerrero. f 

Mn  Anthony  Butler  was  next  commissionerl  charge  d'af- 
faires, and  in  writing  his  instructions  Van  Buren  took  occa- 
sion to  review  at  great  length  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  He  described  the  behavior  of  Mexico  as  un- 
friendly, as  undeserved  by  us,  and  charged  her,  most  truly^ 
%vith  ingratitude.  He  recalled  how,  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  the  Mexican  struggle  for  independence,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  displayed  a  sympathy  so  warm  that  it 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Mexicans  and  drew  from  the 
mother  country  charges  of  partiality;  how  nothing  but  the 
imniutablo  principles  of  non-interference  in  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  other  nations  and  strict  neutrality  toward  all  bellig- 
erents prevented  them  from  extending  a  helping  hand  to  the 
young  Kepnl)lic;  how,  the  moment,  consistent  with  this  rule 
of  conduct  and  tlie  principles  of  public  law,  we  could  consider 

*  Ex<M;uiivc  Documents,  Twenty  fifth  Congresfl,  Syeonci  Session^  ?ol»  xii,  No. 
«&1,  p,  B15. 

f  ExccutiTe  Documcnta,  Tw^otj-fifth  Congrcsft^  Second  Session,  rol.  xii,  No. 
851,  pp.  37-40. 
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Spain  and  Mexico  as  two  distinct  nations,  we  declared  tie 
freedom  of  America,  invited  Mexico  to  take  her  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  asked  the  good  offices  of  three 
great  powers  to  persuade  Spain  to  end  the  war;  and  how,  in 
a  spirit  of  good  will,  we  had  opened  n^otiations  for  treaties 
and  conventions  intended  to  cement  the  bonds  of  peace  and 
friendship,  but,  unhappily,  had  opened  them  in  vain.    Our 
first  proposals  for  a  treaty  of  conmierce  were  met  first  by 
indifference  and  then  by  propositions  of  countervailing  re- 
strictions and  exclusive  privileges  to  other  American  States, 
whose  sole  title  to  them  was  community  of  language.    A 
whole  year  passed  before  a  treaty  on  any  terms  was  con- 
cluded, and  when  at  last  the  document  was  signed  it  was 
so  burdened  with  illiberal  conditions  and  so  hampered  by  t 
narrow  policy  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was 
forced  to  give  its  consent  to  ratification  under  certain  condi- 
tions.     Sent  back  in  this  modified  form  to  Mexico,  the 
Executive  waited  two  months  before  submitting  it  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  it  still  lay  six  months  after  the 
expiration  of  the  date  named  for  exchange  of  ratifications. 
Proceedings  so  unusual  gave  just  cause  for  complaint.    But 
allowance  was  made  for  the  embarrassed  state  of  Mexican 
affairs,  and,  after  a  delay  of  eight  months,  a  new  conference 
was  opened,  and  the  negotiators  assembled  only  to  be  told 
that  Mexico  would  do  nothing  till  a  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded defining  the  boundaries  between  her  and  the  Unito<l 
States.     Unwilling  to  put  any  obstacles  in  the  way,  the 
United  States  irinister  yielded,  framed  the  treaty  of  limits 
and  transmitted  it  to  Washington,  where,  twelve  days  after 
its  receipt  by  the  Department  of  State,  it  was  ratified  by 
the  Senate.     But  when  the  representative  of  Mexico  was 
informed  that  the  Secretary  was  ready  to  exchange  ratifica- 
tions he  replied  that  he  was  ^rithout  instructions;  when  they 
came,  the  time  within  which  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
must  be  made  had  elapsed,  and  the  Senate  was  not  in  session. 
To  the  misconduct  of  the  Government  might  be  added 
that  of  the  several  states.     The  manifesto  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  denouncing  our  accredited  agent 
in  open  violation  of  the  sacred  rights  of  ambassadors  and  of 
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:ions,  was  a  document  wi 


tbout  example  in  tlie 
annals  of  diplomacy.  Had  it  come  from  some  misguided 
faction,  the  spirit  of  enmity  toward  the  United  States  which 
it  employed  would  have  been  a  matter  of  no  concern;  but, 
emanating  as  it  did  Avitli  the  representatives  of  a  sovereign 
state,  it  bore  on  its  face  a  character  of  nationality  which 
wanted  but  the  seal  of  Federal  sanction  to  be  resented  as 
an  insult  to  the  honor  of  the  United  States.  Other  legia* 
lative  bodies  in  the  Mexican  Confederation  had  gone  fur- 
ther yet,  and  had  attempted  to  dictate  to  the  Executive  the 
expulsion  of  our  Minister  from  Mexico.  One  of  these,  the 
Legislature  of  Tlalpam,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  attempt  to 
Justify  its  conduct  by  publishing  to  the  world  a  violent  at- 
tack on  the  national  character  of  the  United  States,  and  on 
the  public  and  private  character  of  its  accredited  agent* 

It  was  indeed  true  that  these  were  not  the  acts  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  Mexico.  Had  they  been,  satisfac- 
tion would  long  ago  have  been  demanded  and  obtained.  Yet 
it  was  incumbent  on  that  authority,  when  a  false  impression 
was  abroad  respecting  the  conduct  of  a  friendly  power,  to 
cheek  the  evil  by  furnishing  correct  information  as  to  the 
real  intent  and  wishes  of  the  nation  wrongfully  assailed, 
A  single  denial  by  President  Guerrero  of  the  charges  against 
Mr,  Poinsett  would  have  convinced  the  Legislatures  of  the 
State  of  the  falsity  of  the  accusations.  This  he  did  not 
make,  and,  what  was  more,  the  correspondence  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  even  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  general  prejudice.* 

While  such  was  the  conduct  and  such  the  feeling  of  the 
rulers  and  the  people  of  Mexico  toward  the  United  States, 
it  was  idle  to  expect  a  cession  of  Texas,  and  this  Mr.  Butler 
soon  discovered.  Indeed,  bis  letter  of  credence  had  been 
presented  when  a  newspaper  of  prominence  boldly  declared 
that  the  purpose  of  his  mission  was  to  bring  about  a  sale  of 
Texas;  that  he  was  to  oflfer  five  million  dollars,  and  that  a 
praposition  so  degrading  to  the  Republic  would  never  be  lis- 


♦  Twi  Biiren  to  Mr.  Butlor,  October  1ft,  1829.     Executive  Docunientaj  Twenty- 
fifth  CangreM,  Second  Session,  yoL  xii,  No.  35 1,  pp.  40-03, 
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teiied  to  bj  tlie  Administration  nor  subscribed  to  by  any 
Miiuster,"*^  and  lie  had  not  been  long  at  Ida  post  when  he 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  copies  of  a  report  made 
in  secret  to  the  Mexican  Congress,f  in  which  sentiments  of 
the  same  kind  found  expression  in  yet  more  vigorous  Ian-, 
guage*  I 

For  fifty  years  past,  Mr*  Alaraan  declared,  the  United 
States  had  slowly  but  surely  been  acquiring  every  piece  of 
foreign  soil  that  touched  her  own,     jjfo  armies  had  beeaj 
raised,  no  battles  foxight,  no  conquests  made;  but  means  had] 
been  used  which,  slow,  iueffectual,  absurd  as  they  seemed  j 
when  considered  separately,  had,  when  united,  proved  cer-J 
tain  and  irresistible.     We  generally  began  by  introducing] 
settlers  into  the  region  coveted,  under  pretence  of  trade  or ' 
the  establishment  of  colonies.     Once  on  the  soil,  the  colo- 
nies would  grow  rapidly  in  size,  increase  in  nimiber,  become 
the  dominant  party  in  the  population,  and  then  assert  righta 
too  preposterous  to  be  seriously  discussed  and  bring  forward 
pretensions  founded  on  historical  tales  admitted  by  nobody 
— such  as  La  Salle's  voyages,  which  everybody  knew  had^ 
never  been  made, 
movements  which 

ened  the  authority  of  govei'nmcnt,  fomented  insurrections 
and  disputes  well  calculated  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  the] 
legitimate  owner.  Sometimes  more  direct  means  were  used  J 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  enfeebled  state  or  the  domestic| 
troubles  of  the  possessor  of  the  soil,  we  would,  on  an  extraor*] 
dinary  pretext,  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  country,  asl 
we  did  in  the  case  of  the  Floridas,  and  defy  the  owner  to] 
put  us  out. 

Now,  said  he,  this  is  just  w^hat  lias  long  been  going  on  inJ 
Texas.    A  majority  of  the  population  is  composed  of  natives! 
of  the  United  States.    They  have  come  in  from  all  directions,  J 
have  settled  on  the  best  lands  in  utter  disregard  of  the  laws 
and  in  open  vinhition  of  contracts,  and  hold  the  best  sites  on 
the  seacoast  and  occupy  the  mouths  of  all  the  rivers,  and  set- 
tled on  the  frontiers  from  which  they  are  expressly  excluded 


e's  voyages,  which  everybody  knew  had^ 
This  done,  men  would  be  sent  in  to  excitefl 
disturbed  the  political  condition,  weak-  ~ 


•  From  the  Sun,  Janatry  9,  1830.    Ibid ,  p.  SIO. 
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by  law.  The  order  of  1826,  forbidding  colonization  by  ad- 
joining nations;  the  order  of  1827,  restricting  families  in  the 
new  settlements  to  the  number  authorized  in  the  contracts; 
that  of  1828,  providing  that  in  colonies  formed  on  territory 
along  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
there  must  be  no  families  from  the  United  States — ^have  all 
been  disregarded.  Not  a  slave  has  been  set  free  as  required 
by  law;  not  one  colonist  in  Texas  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  as 
required  by  the  contracts;  and  the  importation  of  slaves  has 
not  stopped. 

Not  only  were  these  North  American  colonies  in  Texas 
formed  under  pretext  of  colonization,  but  others  of  consid- 
erable extent  established  without  any  authority.  Such  a 
one  was  Aires,  five  leagues  beyond  Nacogdoches,  which,  with 
the  adjoining  settlements  at  Atoyac  and  Sabinas,  formed  a 
population  of  two  thousand  souls,  not  one  of  them  a  Mexican. 
They  all  came  from  the  United  States,  and  were  the  people 
who  showed  such  unmistakable  signs  of  insurrection  against 
the  decree  abolishing  slavery  that  the  commandant  general 
was  forced  to  declare  it  did  not  apply  to  Texas. 

Having  gone  so  far,  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  con- 
tinued, was  about  to  complete  her  policy  by  a  bold  attempt 
to  acquire  Texas.  Government  newspapers  were  already 
discussing  the  rights  of  the  North  Americans  to  that  country 
as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande;  handbills  had  been  printed  on  the 
subject  and  thrown  into  circulation;  the  matter  was  soon 
to  be  taken  up  at  Washington;  a  fifty-gun  frigate,  the 
Brandywine,  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Texan  coast;  and  it  was 
well  known  the  new  charge  d'affaires  was  specially  empow- 
ered to  offer  five  million  dollars  for  the  territory.  If  not 
accepted,  the  United  States  would  probably  propose  to  ap- 
point an  arbitrator,  as  in  the  Maine  boundary  dispute.  This 
done,  Texas  would  be  lost  to  Mexico  unless  measures  were 
promptly  taken  to  prevent  it. 

These  measures,  the  Secretary  said,  were  five  in  number: 
Increase  the  Mexican  population  by  sending  men  condemned 
to  the  galleys  to  certain  places  in  Texas  where,  under  the 
eye  of  the  army,  they  might  become  farmers;  colonize  Texas 
with  people  whose  language,  customs,  manners,  and  interests 
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were  different  from  those  of  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
bring  Texas  into  closer  relations  with  other  states  of  the 
Kepublie  by  encouraging  the  coastwise  trade;  suspend  the 
colonization  law  of  1824,  and  make  Texas  dependent  on  the 
General  Government  in  matters  of  colonization,  and  send 
an  agent  to  the  colonized  territory  to  see  that  all  contracts 
are  truly  executed*  A  firm  attitude  such  as  would  give  the 
United  States  to  understand  that  Mexico  woiUd  preserve  her 
territory  inviolate  and  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  dismembered 
was  most  important. 

The  advice  of  Alaman  was  not  taken  in  all  its  fulness. 
Had  it  been,  the  revolution  he  so  much  feared  would  surely 
have  broken  out,  and  Texas,  as  was  said,  would  have  come 
into  our  hands  without  the  cost  of  a  dollar.*  Yet  it  was 
not  wholly  neglected,  and  in  April  a  law  passed  the  Mexican 
Congress  forbidding  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  Settle 
in  Texas.f 

Despite  the  display  of  anti-American  feeling,  the  hos- 
tility toward  Poinsett,  the  bitter  attacks  in  the  newspapers, 
the  report  of  Alaman,  and  the  exclusion  in  future  of  our  citi- 
zens from  Texas,  Butler  for  awhile  continued  to  believe  that 
the  territory  in  question  might  be  acquired.^  But  a  little 
experience  in  Mexico  convinced  him  of  his  error,  and  for 
the  third  time  the  attempt  was  abandoned.^  "  No  hopes 
need  therefore  be  entertained,"  said  the  Arkansas  Gazette, 
"  of  our  acquiring  Texas  till  some  other  party  more  friendly 
to  the  United  States  than  the  present  shall  predominate  in 
Mexico,  and  perhaps  not  until  the  people  of  Texas  shall  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  allegiance  to  that  Government,  which  they 


*  Butlet  to  Tan  Biirpn,  March  9,  18B0. 

f  "Article  IX,  On  the  noribem  frontier  the  eiitrnTjcc  of  foreijjners  sh*n  be 
prohibited,  under  nil  pirtpxts  whatever^  unless  tlipy  be  furnished  with  passports, 
Bigtied  by  the  a  pent  j*  of  the  Hcpvibtir,  at  the  plaeefl  wh<*nee  they  proceed. 

**  Article  XI.  In  the  use  of  the  power  reacrred  by  the  pcneral  Cnnj^PeFa,  in  the 
Seventh  Article  of  the  law  of  Anjrustt  IR,  1824,  it  is  prohibited  to  neighborinir 
nutionB  to  settle  in  those  States  and  Territories  of  the  fedenition  which  border  on 
their  oatianfl.  r«in?equently,  contracts  which  haTC  not  been  executed,  and  are 
opposed  to  that  law,  shall  be  Puperseded.**     Law  of  April  6,  1830. 

t  Butler  to  Van  Ruren,  April  IB,  1830. 

»Ibid.,  May  19,  1830. 
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will  no  doubt  as  soon  as  tliej  have  a  reasonable  pretext  for 
so  doing.'' 

While  the  opposition  press  and  the  antislavery  men  were 
thus  attacking  the  policy  of  the  Adiuinistration  in  attempt- 
ing to  buy  Texas,  another  incident  hap|*ened  which  led  the 
followers  of  Clay  to  believe  that  Jackson  was  bent  on  de- 
stroying the  American  system*  Mr.  Lonis  McLSXrj  of  Dela- 
ware, had  been  apjxjinted  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  and 
when  about  to  start  for  London  a  statement  went  the  rounds 
of  the  press  that  he  w^as  to  negotiate  a  treaty  doing  away 
with  the  objectionable  features  of  the  tariff.  Great  Britain 
w^as  to  relax  her  corn  laws  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  return  her  manufactures  were  to  be  admitted  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  moderate  duty.  Tlie  purpose  of  General  Jackson, 
it  was  said  J  is  to  rid  the  country  of  the  many  hatefiJ  pro- 
visions of  the  tariff,  and  espeeially  of  those  which  have  caused 
so  much  dissatisfaction  at  the  South,  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives.  With  this  end  in 
view,  a  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity,  stipulating  that 
neither  power  shall  tax  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  the 
other  above  twenty  per  cent  ad  vahremy  has  been  in  agita- 
tion, and  it  is  understood  that  the  British  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington has  expressed  the  belief  that  liis  Government  will 
come  into  the  agreement.  A  few  of  the  opposition  journals 
scouted  the  story  as  too  improbable  to  believe  and,  even  if 
true,  declared  the  scheme  could  not  be  executed.  The  Brit- 
ish Ministry  might  have  power  to  set  aside  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  it  could  not  for  a  moment  be  pretended  that  the 
treaty -making  power  of  the  President  and  Senate  could  do 
away  with  an  act  of  Congress*  Some  of  the  Administration 
papers  flatly  denied  the  tale,  but  there  were  others  which 
were  not  quite  so  sure,  and  were  much  disposed  to  encourage 
the  attempt. 

If,  it  was  argued,  in  the  course  of  negotiations  intended 
to  reopen  the  colonial  trade,  lost  l>y  the  incapacity  of  the 
late  President,  the  interests  of  our  commerce,  our  naviga- 
tion, our  agriculture,  C€>u!d  be  furthered  without  injury  to 
our  manufactures,  the  plain  duty  of  the  Administration  is 
to  do  so  by  the  lasting  obligations  of  a  treaty.     We  do  not 
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expect  to  see  those  barriers  whiehy  in  the  language  of  our 
adversaries,  protect  the  industries  of  both  countries  broken 
down,  but  we  do  hope  to  see  justice  done  to  all  branches  of 
industry  at  home  and  in  Great  Britain,  and,  to  avoid  the  evil 
of  encouraging  one  at  the  cost  of  the  others,  some  stipulation 
ought  to  be  made  to  abolish  prohibitory  duties  on  each  side. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  some  such  treaty  will  be  made,  and 
when  it  is,  we  will  refer  the  question  of  right  to  the  decision 
of  the  grain-  and  cotton-growing  sections  of  the  country. 

As  to  the  right  to  do  this  the  argument  was:  the  Presi- 
dent, says  the  Constitution,  shall  have  power,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  all  treaties,  provided 
two  thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur;  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  i 
United  States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.    So  ^ 
far  as  foreign  nations  are  concerned,  the  President  there- 
fore may,  by  treaty,  set  aside  an  act  of  Congress,  provided 
two  thirds  of  the  Senate  consent.     True  it  is  that  Congress 
has  power  to  lay  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  but  a 
treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  must  be  obeyed 
by  Congress  as  well  as  by  the  people.     True  it  is  that  all 
bills  for  raising  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  that  the  House  might  retaliate  by  with- 
holding supplies.     This  would  bring  the  Government  to  a 
stand,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  treaty  requiring  an  appropriation, 
prevent  its  full  execution.     But  important  commercial  privi- 
leges may  be  and  often  are  given  to  nations  without  the 
payment  of  money.     True  it  is  that  the  House  might  im- 
peach the  President,  but,  as  the  Senate  tries  impeachments, 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  useless. 

Discussion,  having  drifted  from  the  question  of  fact  to 
that  of  constitutional  right,  gradually  died  away,  but  the 
belief  that  the  new  President  and  his  followers  were  plan- 
ning an  attack  on  the  tariff  in  the  interest  of  the  South 
remained  unshaken,  and  received  yet  further  confirmation 
from  the  steadily  growing  excitement  in  the  cotton  States. 
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Maine  and  Miiflflflr*hiiw<?ni»^  47iM7ii; 
further  aeKotlntlooii  uuHun^essfnl, 
476,  477.  Tkv  yttrthwtHt  Qnt^ntUm 
reopened*  417 All):  Jf^liit  occupation 
continued,  470. 

Boycott.  On  Kentucky  produce,  257, 
2fi9;  on  **  tarlffied "  articles,  259; 
on  Northern  goods,  259;  by  Geor- 
gia, 262. 

Branch,  John.  Appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  520. 

Brant.  Charged  with  complicity  in 
Morgan  affair,  114. 

Bravo,  12. 

Breadstuff s.  Export  of.  to  Great 
Britain  in  1817.  in  1826,  246. 

Brearley,  Chief-Justice,  396. 

Bristed,  John.  Resources  of  the 
United  States.  319.  325. 

British  Colonies.  Trade  relations 
with,  483-487. 

British  criticism.  Early  Indifference 
to.  307;  new  views  of,  308,  309; 
magazine  warfare  begun.  309;  ar- 
ticle In  Quarterly  ReWew,  309-312; 
incited  by  Macon's  report,  310;  de- 
plete rtiarnct^r  of  tin-  An.  ;  can 
Seople,  :ill.  Til  a:  rculy  hy  r?iuh1ing, 
13;  reply  by  Dwiglit,  ^\^\  tif*W  ac- 
count fi  by  tmvellcr^t  3iri^;nri:  com- 
uif^nta  of  the  CJujirtfrly  Review. 
315.  310;  opinion  of  Frankllti  iind 
Fulton,  31fi.  317;  Bjdm*y  Kniith,  in 
EdiQbnrjrh  Review.  31T-3W:  Fear- 
on**  '*  NrtrTfitlVP  of  n  .Journey," 
^0-321;  Qiinrterjy  Rev  low  on  life 
in  ftie  rnitml  RtiUe«,  ,TJl-^i24; 
BlnekTfV'ood'i*  Mnjrnzlne  on  lack  of 
eilnt>nt!on,  ti24.  H2ri:  Rfltlnh  Review 
on  inrk  nf  'ii  itiI  ir,.^  •:/":,  r^J; 
Walsh's  '*  Appeal  "  controversy 
continued,  326-337:  Sydney  Smith, 
new  article,  328-330:  Everett's  re- 
ply, 335-337:  Glfford's  attack,  338, 
89»;  other  articles,  340-342. 


British  Review.  Criticism  of  the 
United  States,  325,  326. 

Brougham,  John.  On  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, 47-48. 

Brown,  Charles  B.  Novelist,  283, 
284,  note. 

Brown,  Solomon.  **  Essay  on  Ameri- 
can Poetry,"  303. 

Bryant.  William  Cullen.  Early  writ- 
ings, 301;  *•  Thanatopsls."  301,  302; 
**  Essay  on  American  Poetry,"  302, 
303;  compensation  of,  303. 

Buchanan,  James.  Views  on  the 
Panama  Congress  appropriation, 
451,  456,  457;  part  in  Jackson-Clay 
controversy,  507,  508. 

Burt,  James.     Labor  candidate,  108. 

Butler,  A.  Charg6  d'affaires  to  Mex- 
ico, 549;  Van  Buren's  letter  to,  on 
hostility  of  Mexico,  549-551;  hopes 
to  secure  Texas,  554. 

Cabin.     Western  log  cablns^lSS. 

Cabinet.  Origin  of,  under  Washing- 
ton, 422,  423;  under  Jefferson,  425; 
Adams's,  433;  Jackson's,  520.  521; 
McLean  resigns  Postmaster-Gener- 
alship, 527;  Is  succeeded  by  Wil- 
liam T.  Barry.  527. 

Calhoun,  John  C.  Named  for  Presi- 
dent, 56.  60;  for  Vice-President,  67. 
69;  elected  Vice-President.  75;  vote 
of,  defeats  tariff  bill,  1827,  242; 
prepares  the  **  South  Carolina  Ex- 
position," 263-267;  vote  for,  in 
1828,  517,  520. 

California.  Russian  settlements  in, 
18. 

Canals.  The  Erie,  83;  Erie  opened, 
132;  celebration  of,  132-133;  Jour- 
ney to  Buffalo  by,  133-134;  canal 
boat  described,  134-135;  travel  on 
Erie,  ia^)-136:  effect  of  136;  other 
canals  begun.  136-137;  Pennsyl- 
vania canals,  141-143. 

Canning,  26;  proposals  as  to  Euro- 
pean Intervention,  44;  his  proposal 
to  Rush,  44:  remonstrates  against 
South  Carolina  Negro  Seaman  Act, 
201. 

Carbonari.     In  Naples.  39. 

Carey,  Matthew.  Delegate  to  Har- 
rlsburg   Convention,    250. 

Castlereagh,  Lord.  On  the  slave- 
trade,  14:  proposal  to  the  United 
States,  15:  death  of.  43. 

Catholics.     Polls  open  to,  379. 

Caucus.  South  Carolina  nominates 
Calhoun.  60;  Georgia  on  congres- 
sional, GO;  Tennessee  on,  60,  61; 
other  States  on  congressional,  61- 
62;  Virginia  on,  62-63;  Pennsyl- 
vania on,  63;  nomination  of  Craw- 
ford and  Gollatln,  64:  address 
of,  64-65;  Ohio  caucus  nominates 
Adams.  66. 

Champlain.     In  Nova  ScotIa^  464. 

Charltv  schools.  In  New  York.  355- 
a'>6;  In  New  Jersey,  a57;  In  Penn- 
svlvanla,  359.  362;  In  Maryland, 
362-36a 

Charleston.  Projected  slave  insur- 
rection. 190-1»00. 

Charleston  Mercury.  Letter  In.  on 
secession,  2r>9:  on  nulllflcatlon.  2^1. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  tariff,  1824,  24.V 
244;  excitement  over  tariff  of  1828, 
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265;  dinner  to  McDuffy,  toasts  nt^ 
2S8;  magazines  at,  271. 

Cbarters  of  eurlv  ralii*iiuilfl>  By  New 
Jeraej,  138;  by  Ferin  sylvan  la  to 
ISti*veu«i»  iai>-14u;  Columbta,  Luucaa- 
ter,  uDd  PbiludelpUla,  142;  Mubuwk 
ami  HikLhou,  143;  Uruntte  Kniiwuy 
ConiiiMny,  Mns8ncLiusett»,  143;  live 
by  PiiiiDsyhaulttt  144;  Bahlmore 
and  Ohio,  144;  Che^terfielOt  Vtr- 
gliiiin,  145;  i^oiith  CaroHnu,  144,  14j. 

Chiiae,  8iiuioeL  402. 

Cberokf^e     ImUaUit.       Trouble     wUb 


Ueorffla,   175-178,  537^540, 

""      '.     Mo 
111,  ii;^. 


Clii^sebro.   N,  G. 


lorguii  kltlDupper, 

chmi  Y^yain  m.,  301. 

ChtldreD.     liooku  iiud  literature  for, 

277-278. 
ChiHhi>>liu  vs.  tieofgfu,  402, 
Clirtstlnn  Advocate.     The  circulation 

of.  274. 
Clirfstlii a  FteglHter,  The.   Foonded,  274, 
CLronkks    iUt*   Luiidou   Morulug,   on 

Monroe  Doctrine,  48-^9. 
Church   ftud    Slate.      Separation   of, 

37i>,  mo. 

Church  propi?rty.  The  taxation  of, 
lou. 

Circuit  rider,  159-160. 

Circulutlou  of  magazines  and  news- 
paperu,  274. 

CItlea,  Pupulntlon  of,  1825,  82;  Al- 
bany, i:i2,  133. 

Claj,  Heury.  Efforts  In  behulf  of 
South  A  toe  dean  Itepnbtii'x,  41-4:2; 
reflolutlou  oCTored  ou  Monroe  Dor- 
trine,  &1-52:  Instruct Iodh  to  Puln- 
Rett  on  Monroe  l>oc  trine,  53-54; 
nominated  for  President,  OO;  In- 
dor«ed,  08;  d inclines  eoaUtlon  with 
t'rnwfordt  tRMtif;  contest  over,  In 
New  York  Legi«luture,  72-73;  vote 
for,  74,  75,  iti;  attitude  toward 
JaekHou,  77-7H;  Krenifr  cUarjfea 
hlui  with  bargain  and  cDrrupliun. 
78-70;   Hpeuker  of  eigbt*H>iUb   ('on- 

¥:re»8,  2.*tl;  speech  on  luriff  biU  of 
824,  234-23t;  reply  of  Webster, 
2.i7-240;  attempt  to  mediate  be- 
tween Spain  and  South  America, 
434  440;  attack  in  the  House  on 
Claya  "  American  system/'  45.V 
455:  uegfjtlatlonn  i,vUh  Mexico  over 
boundary,  4iXt,  401;  charge  of  "  cor- 
rupt biirgain,"  48t>-4i»4;  reply.  41>4. 
4i*5;  popularity  of.  496;  duel  with 
Randolph,  &iM>;  charges  made  In 
Cougrtssi,  .WO,  BOl;  JaektM)n  counte- 
naiieea  charges,  407,  49S;  miikea 
new  chargcj*,  505,  500,  507;  den  HI, 
BOrt,  5«>7;  action  of  Tenneasf-e,  5«1S, 
fi^iO;  Clay's  pamphlet,  5lK»,  510;  ac- 
tion of  New  York,  510,  511;  action 
of    Kentucky,    512,    513. 

'*  Cleft  rings  "   on   the   frontier,   154. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  Nomlnatt*d  for 
Pref<lilent.  Gi\:  removed  from  Canal 
rouinilMHldii,  71;  electeil  fiovenior, 
T2;  opens  Erie  Canal,  l.*^-i:t,H. 

Clinton.  Governor  Ueorge.  Message 
on  schools,  352,  3f»4. 

CoahuUa.  Mexican  state  of.  Texas 
Joined   to.   12. 

Coab  Anthracite,  discovery  of,  127; 
enrly  iitt*^mpta  to  market,  12t>:  In- 
froducH'd  lulo  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, 1^  IW. 


Cohens  m,  Virginia.     Action  of  Tl^ 

fflnia  relative  to,  414. 
Coles,  Kdward.  lst>;  attackafllar 

IhiKllHj;    Mruggle    with   ahivery 

Illinois,  ltM>-lWL 
l^tHeton  District,  South  CaroU&a. 

the  tarlif.  245. 
Colonies.      British    North    Amertc 

and  West  Jndlan.   Commercial  w«f| 

Colonies.        The      8|       '^ 
Uevolt,    3^);    Spul!) 
aid  against,  3t);  M* 
JW.»-:^7;    attempt    to    n-c^iuniixe 
pendence   of,    41^2;    European 
terveutloD  lu  aflalrH  of,  44'4o;  Moi 
roe  and  Jefferson  on.  4mMrfl, 

Colonlx^illon.     The   Monroe  Dortr 
ns  to,  40,  note. 

Coloul  sat  Ion,      A  mv  r  1 
Cobmlzation    of    I 
work  of,  11*3-104;  ^ 
gresM.    204J;    Ueor^iii     oh. 
State  aid,  2U»;  views  of  the  Staid 
on,   2<4. 


Colo 

Colin 
ta^'. 
tltlnii    Of    innh 


•slaif 


Cougre>ia,  2211,  22ti. 
Columbia   river.      Occopatlou  of, 

23-27, 
Coin  mill  A  Telegraph-     Pronoaea  Icfl 

lalive  ejclus»lon   of  northeru  pn 

nets,  25tt,  257. 
Cottimerce.      Commercial    war   wilt 

ttrltlsh  »^lonleH,  4l^'MU§e7. 
Committees  of  Safely,     In  the  Re'' 

lirtbm,  ;i73,  :i74. 
Coumiunlty    of    Eijnfllttj.    Th»» 

Compact    Ibe4iry,      "  South   Cafolll 

Exposition,*'  2115.  2flR, 
Comntork.   II UHsell.      Karly   Uib<»f 

former,  101  Hi2, 
CongrcKttes.      At    Alx  !n  rbjiiMll*-, 

m;  of  Tr  nil,  ; 

43:   Vleii 
Congress,  <■  >   to  tH 

States,  374. 
Congreaw,     Meml^era     of.       ApM^ 

ments  to  otiice.  520,  note, 
Cocgreaa,       Power     of,     «vrr 

State  reaoluttons,   182R,  2f».\  1 
Congress,  I'rovlnclub    In  th«f  f 

tlon,  373,  374. 
Congress.        Seventi*4*ntb      Cu 

llrst  nesslon,     p,  p.  Hnrboiir  < 

Spenkfr.  4»ppo»tc*l  to  |>n»t«eti<m,3^  . 

HouHe    of    tleprt*tteutatlYe#    lio«t4l« 

to  protect  hni,   j:n. 
Seretit'  mt€tmA  wm- 

slon-    M  fairm«  pro- 

tection,  «  rd.  2;JL 

KlgUteeoih 

si  on.      Clay 

HomKv    of    !:< 

231 


V, 


tUv 
and    m* ' 
232,    23,1 
23,V24f>:    I 
2;i4;    Cb> 

237;  WmI  .     .^   ,    , 

alon  of  c«n*ntr>    f**»*f  the  l»iJl.  51 
vot«  and  passage  of  blU,  Si«l; 
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to  restrict  power  of  Federal  courts. 
416. 

Nineteenth  Contrress,  first  ses- 
sion. Senate  pusses  anti-third- 
term  resoiution,  429;  debates  in 
Senate  over  the  Panama  Confess, 
441-i50;  in  the  House,  450-459. 

Nineteenth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. Memorials  for  increase  of 
duty  on  woollens,  241,  242;  new  bill, 
242,  note;  defeated  in  Senate,  1827, 
242. 

Twentieth  Congress,  first  session. 
Committee  on  Manufactures  of 
House,  251;  memorial  of  Harris- 
burs  Convention  in,  251;  tariff  and 
anti-tariff  memorials,  251-254;  "  the 
tariff  of  abominations,"  254,  255. 

Twentieth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. Report  of  Committee  on 
Slave-trade  in  District  of  Columbia, 
226;  anti-tariff  protests  of  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Georgia, 
267;  debate  over  value  of  Oregon, 
47&-483. 

Congressmen.  Appointed  to  office, 
and  the  Presidents  from  Washing- 
ton to  Jackson,  526|  note. 

Connecticut.  School  system  of,  348- 
351;  the  colonial  period,  348,  349; 
the  **  Western  Reserve  '*  and  the 
school  fund,  349-^1;  services  of 
James  Hlllhouse,  350;  decline  of, 
351:  grrant  to,  for  asylums,  364; 
charier  of,  retained,  375;  attempts 
to  amend,  381,  382;  constitution  of 
1818,  382,  383;  message  of  Gover- 
nor Trumbull,  407;  resolutions  of. 
relative  to  militia,  408;  proposed 
amendment  limiting  duration  of 
embargo,  430,  431. 

Conscience.  Liberty  of,  377,  379.  380, 
390-302;  In  Massachusetts,  390;  In 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  North 
Carolina,  391. 

Conscript  bill.  Resistance  to,  411, 
412. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Constitutional  powers  of  Congress 
over  tariff,  233,  234.  243;  memorial 
of  the  Charleston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 244.  245;  Dr.  Cooper's  reso- 
lutions, 249;  resolutions  of  George- 
town, 249;  report  of  Legislature  of 
North  Carolina,  252;  State  rights 
report  of  South  Carolina,  1828,  252, 
253;  resolutions  of  Georgia.  1S28, 
253;  of  Alabama.  253.  254;  of  Ohio 
and  New  Jersey,  234;  address  of 
anti-tariff  meeting,  256;  message  of 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  262; 
resolutions  Introduced  In  Legisla- 
ture, 282,  263;  *'  South  Carolina  Ex- 
gositlon,''  263-267;  resolutions  of 
outh  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Geor- 
gia, 267;  eleventh  amendment,  402; 
the  Force  Act  and  the  Constitution, 
407;  New  England  and  the  miUtla 
clause  of.  407,  408:  clause  of,  admis- 
sion of  States.  408-^11. 

Constitutions.  State.  The  early.  .374- 
878;  bills  of  rights,  375;  representa- 
tion, 375,  376.  note;  suffnige.  .376, 
377;  powers  of  Executive,  377,  378: 
gradual  abolition  of  religious  and 
property  nuallflcatlons.  379.  .^^0; 
new  Ideas  In.  1810-'20.  3«0,  .3S1; 
new  constitution  of  New  York,  383- 
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388;  amendments,  Massachusetts 
convention,  1820,  388^390;  Rhode 
Island,  1824.  390;  New  York  suf- 
frage ameniiment.  1826,  3i)2;  new 
constitution  of  Virginia.  3ii2,  3SK!; 
changes  of  half  a  century,  393, 
394. 

Convention.  New  York.  384;  Massa- 
chusetts, 388;  Rhode  Island,  31H>; 
Virginia,  392;  Hartford,  called  by 
Massachusetts,  412;  amendments 
proposed  by,  428,  429;  character 
and  cause  of,  431,  432:  Harrisburg, 
call  for,  246,  247;  response  to  call, 
247,  249;  membership  of.  249,  2:iO; 
address  and  memorial  of,  250,  251; 
resolutions  of  Alabama  on,  253; 
antl-tarlff,  proposinl,  257,  258;  Stale 
Convention  In  South  Carolina  pro- 
posed, 262,  263;  Federal  Convention 
to  amend  proposed.  2(t3;  "  South 
Carolina  Exposition  '  relative  to  a. 
26a 

Convention.  Canal,  at  Harrisburg, 
142. 

Conventions,  Provincial.  In  the  ReT- 
olutlon,  3i3,  374. 

ConventlonH.  With  Russia  as  to 
Alaska,  22-23;  Nootka  Sound,  479. 

Cooper,  James  Feulmore.  Early 
life,  297.  298;  first  novel,  **  PriM'su- 
tlon,"  298;  '•  The  Spy,"  Its  8ucct»ss, 
298,  299;  •*  Leathersiocklng  TalesT^ 
2l>9,  :«K);  "The  Pilot,"  300;  Eng- 
lish praise  of,  300. 

Cooper.  Dr.  Thomas.  Speech  at  Co- 
lumbia against  tariff,  247-249;  fa- 
vors disunion,  260. 

Cordova.     Treaty  of,  10. 

Cotton.  Rise  of  cotton  planting, 
168-169;    export,    1(»:    decline  Tu 

f»rlce.  109;  effect  of.  170;  effect  of 
nventlon  of  cotton  gin,  227.  22S; 
Increased  demand  for.  227;  yield  In 
1791.  1800,  1811.  1821.  227;  export 
of,  228;  slavery  and,  228;  markH 
for,  242,  243;  Ilayue  declan^s  cotton 
trade  threatened,  244:  Harrisburg 
Convention  recommends  Increase  lu 
tariff  on  cotton  goods.  251. 

Cotton  mills.  In  New  England.  229; 
In  Middle  States,  230;  Increase  of, 
after  tariff  of  1824.  240. 

Council  of  Appointment,  New  York. 
Patronage  of.   ;«4,  .'^8. 

Council  of  RevlHlon,  New  York,  378, 
380,  note;  Kholltlon  of,  ;<84.  »«.  :VS8. 

Courier.  The  Loudon.  On  Monroe 
Doctrine,  48. 

Court.    Judges'  tenure,  393. 

Court.  Supreme  Court.  **  South 
Carolina  ExpoHltlon  "  on  power  of, 
266;  early  declHlons  on  unconstitu- 
tional acts,  402,  note;  rennsylvanla 
defies  the,  Gideon  Olmsted  case, 
403-406;  State  acts  declannl  uncon- 
stitutional, 1809-*24,  412,  not  p.  41.1. 
note:  Virginia  denies  jurisdiction 
of,  414;  Kentucky  occupying  claim- 
ant laws.  415;  bill  to  restrict  power 
of,  over  State  laws.  416;  Bank  of 
Kentucky  case,  416;  opposition 
against.  In  Kentucky,  416,  417:  de- 
nial of  jurisdiction  of,  frequent. 
418. 

Courts,  Circuit.  Opinion  of,  uncon- 
stitutional act.  401.  402. 

Courts.    The  old  court  and  the  new 
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eoart   straggle   In   S^nhickj,    1Q2- 
Cntry,  John.    Aatloiasoiitc  candidate, 

Crawford,  WlUtAm  H.  Xomlnated 
for  Presldeot,  tJO;  bj  cancan.  64; 
support  in  %-arlouH  i^tates,  66»  G8: 
lu  New  York,  70-73;  efoctontl  vote 
for,  75»  Hi;  Tote  In  Houae  of  Ittpre- 
BeDlatiV(^8  for,  81. 

Creeks,  Trouble  %vJtli  Georgia  over 
th<»lr  lands.  178^183,  5.'Jit,  540. 

Critlclt<;m.  Urhlsh,  oti  the  United 
t^tntfs,  307-^J42. 

CulM.  AtTHTleu  fears  transfer  to 
Oroat  Britain,  4.^4-^  3t}:  Adiims'H 
letter  to  our  Minister  at  Madrid, 
435,  4:itJ;  ft'Hr  of  8outb  Americuii 
Intervention  In,  434,  43tJ.  437;  Clay's 
attempt  lo  mediate,  437;  letter  to 
our  Minister  at  Madrid,  43T;  Ad^ 
minlj«trutiOQ  atiiiounce»  our  nttitude 
relative  to  Cuba,  to  Europe,  437- 
440;  French  fleet  appears  off  Cuba, 
439;  Clay  proteista  to  France,  440; 
iii>erution  of  slaves  of,  proposed. 
443;  opposition  of  pro-elavery  pairty, 
445,  44U, 

Ctishing,  William.  Declares  ftct  of 
Parllameot  oull,  3&5. 

Dana,  R,  H.,  301. 

l>eaf  and  dumb  asjltima,  S65. 

Dearborn,  Benjamtft.  Apulies  to 
tVjngreKS  for  aid  to  behalf  of  rati- 
road,  13^-131), 

Delmtea.  On  the  larirr  of  1824.  233- 
2:ft>;  on  raiianui  mission,  441— lot); 
on  Oregon.   480-483, 

Delnt.     Imprisonment  for,  381, 

I>elaware,  Free  negro  In,  185;  on 
cxjionizntton,  2iM;  fitgltlve  slave 
law.  218;  schools  lu^  legislation,  3&7. 

De  MoDts,  404. 

Hen  111  ark,  13. 

r>enule,  Joseph,  270, 

I>p|>rr'HNion,  industrial,  2^5,  23S-241, 
24*1-247, 

Dlcker«on,  Senator,  from  New  Jersey. 
Views  on  Oregon  eon o try,  24. 

Diplomat  ie  correspondence  of  the 
HevolutloD,  305. 

Dlsanion,  Threats  of.  By  South,  234; 
speeeh  of  Janie^  ViririH»*..n  214; 
iipeeeh  of  Dr.   Thnr  -,   2lS, 

240;  report  of  Lr^i  North 

CartHInn,    251,    2.j2;     ...  -f    ^ 

South  Carolhia  iintl  tnu 
25ii;  a   tieorjria   prtp(*r**i 
257,  258;  tetter  In  •  '•    -  :   : 

cury,    250;   speech  i<jr   of 

South    C«n>lfna    m-  W): 

anion  seDllm**nt,  2i.(j. m  sen- 

tlment.       201:       Jotihiti       <^uiitey's 
speech.  4rit>-4n. 

Drake's  **  Culprit  Fay,"  301. 

Dra5*ton,  Wlliinm.  Oppo^itloo  to 
protective  tariff,  24a 

DresH.  Reform  In,  at  New  ITar- 
nionv,  95. 

Dryden,  John.     Works  feprlnte^l,  280. 

l>nane,  James  282,  note. 

Duane,  William,  Editor  of  the  An- 
rora,  523, 

Dudley  Island.  407. 

n«<*L     The  Clay  Randolph.  WW. 

Ditollin::.  Virginia  constitution  rela- 
tive to,  303. 


Dnflield,   Rey.   Dr.* 

cuu  Bible  In  English,  281 -2Sk 
Dutch  manors,  383. 
Duty  on  wool,  242,   note. 
Dwight.  Timothy.     Poems.  2S4:  rrpl/l 

to  Brliltih  eriUclsm,  312.  313. 

Eaton,   J.   H.     Appointed   S^creUrfl 
of  Wnr,  520.  • 

523.  530-ri31.  ■ 

Education.     EutrTlsTi  rfrw  of,   l&  th« 

United  ^t^  : 
Education,  '  of  worM 

ttou  <  : 

3:.l;  - 

Inland.  .:ir»l  ;;:»;:;  in  Nt\v   iviis 
354J;    in    Now    Jersey,    35«5  26 
r»cluwan\     357;     In     Penuitjli 
II  Maryliind,  3)ii2-^'$ti9i 
aid     to    :4«Vl  :*>!; 
1    for.    ry,\  ::ui\:    \i^ 


KUviifii,  i'i't'.<idr-aUui,     Of  llya  an 

1K<M    423,    424;    of    1824,    OWSt; 


EUlI- 

In  tv 

sey,    • 

York,    »0;    III    I 

Korth   Carol  in  1 

*18:  In  Ohio,   I 

in    Virginia,    t" 

60:  In   New   \r.:  . 

75;  campnli:Ji. 
Emancipat'  r  :k 

Embargo.  to  Ui«,  iU. 

Embree,  Els  J 10, 

Emlgpnntsi,      l-wjiauig    at    New    Yuri 

city,  lli4. 
Emigre t ton.     English  disco imigM] 

of,  321,  323,  324. 
EuiL'li^h  1  Herat nn^.     Inlloeiicv  of, 

AiiMTir;,.  :^mi^2iax 
1  of  efttatca.     Abotljih«d    _ 

,  378;  in  Son  hwevit  TVP 

s.       MeJtican    |Hilltlra|    parlf^J 

Eufopi?.     Our  T« 
iugion  on.  2t>;  J 
detnocrarir    m 
Naples,    S 
turns   tT(> 
llerfi>fi  nv 
35-::''> 
in   N 

Conu; - ,  .  — .    ... 

hach.  31*. 
Everett,    Afeiander   IT.      Mlntvfer 

Madrid,   437;   tni»t rnctlona   14^ 

437. 
Everett,    K.     Reply  to   Brltlali  eriti 

rlsra,   335-^17. 
ExcruMve,     l**<*d**nit.       Co< 

i>«»«c<i   in    FiMleml   Convr 
10;  single  executive  aOn  . 
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method  of  election,  420,  421,  424, 
425;  veto  power,  421;  the  eyoiution 
of,  under  Washington,  422,  423; 
speech  or  message,  422,  424;  Cabi- 
net, 422,  425;  term  of,  debate  in 
convention,  425-427;  no  third  term 
tradition   established,   427,   428. 

Exports.  To  Great  Britain,  during 
and  since  the  war,  24tt,  247;  of  the 
South,  264,  285. 

Exposition.  The  South  Carolina, 
2tf3-266. 

Ewing,  Thomas.  Delegate  to  Har- 
risburg  Convention,  250. 

Faux,  W.  ••  Memorable  Days  in 
America,"  338,  339. 

Fearon's  **  Narrative  of  a  Journey, 
31&-321;  picture  of  New  York,  319; 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  320;  the 
Ohio  Valley,  320,  321. 

Federal  Government.  Nature  of,  re- 
port of  Senate  of  South  Carolina, 

252,  253;    Alabama   on   powers   of, 

253,  254. 

Ferdinand  VII  of  Naples,  33,  38-40. 

Ferdinand  VII.  Undoes  the  work  of 
the  revolution  in  Spain,  33;  grants 
constitution,  38. 

••  Klftv-fot^r- forty."  The  line  estab- 
lished, 22. 

Fire  department.  New  York  city, 
125. 

Flax.  Harrisburg  Convention  rec- 
ommends Increased  tariff  on,  251. 

Florida.  Jackson  Governor  of,  1; 
powers  of  Governor,  2. 

Fool,  The.     Comic  paper,  275. 

Force  Act.  Resistance  to,  in  New 
England,  406-408. 

Ford,  Ebenezer.  Elected  to  New 
York  Assembly  by  Working-men's 
party,  102-103. 

Forward,  Walter.  Representative. 
Delegate  to  Harrisburg  Convention, 
250. 

France.  The  slave-trade,  13;  the 
quadruple  treaty,  32;  Napoleon  re- 
turns from  Elba,  34;  Invades  Spain, 
43-44;  French  fleet  appears  off 
Cuba,  439;  Mexico's  fear,  439,  440; 
the  United  States  protests,  440. 

Francis.  Emperor  of  Austria,  31,  39, 
40. 

Franklin  College.  Students  of,  boy- 
cott northern  goods,  259. 

Franklin.  Benjamin.  Temple  Frnnk- 
lln*s  Life  of,  293;  British  suppres- 
sion of,  charged,  21H-290;  number 
of  editions  of  writings,  296,  297. 

Frederick  Island,  467. 

Free  colored  population.  Power  of 
Congress  to  aid,  252. 

Free  Enquirers.  Robert  Owen,  88- 
89.  Buys  New  Harmony,  89-00; 
the  New  Harmony  movement,  90- 
07;  Francis  Wright,  97- OS:  Nashoba 
and  New  Harmony  Gazette,  98; 
Free  Enquirer  founded,  99;  takes 
up  the  cause  of  the  working-man, 
99,  10.3-105. 

Free  press.     Newspapers.  105.  106. 

French  Influence.  On  America,  279, 
280;  newspapers,  280. 

Freight.     Cost  of  moving,  83. 

Frenean,   Philip.  2F4. 

Friend  of  Equal  Rights.  Labor  news- 
paper, 106. 


Friends,  The.  Antlslavery  efforts, 
209,  212,  1214. 

Frontier.  Life  on  the  Western,  152- 
160. 

Fugitive  slaves.  The  law  of  1793, 
215;  encourages  kidnapping,  215- 
216;  attempts  to  amend,  216;  Penn- 
sylvania law,  216-217;  rescue  cases 
in  Pennsylvania,  217;  Maryland 
compl  lins,  'Jli ;  Delaware  an  J  Penn- 
sylvania change  their  laws,  218; 
fugitives  and  free  negroes  in  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  219-226. 

Funday,  Bay  of,  464,  467,  470-471. 

Fur,  The,  trade,  19. 

Gallatin,  Albert.  On  European  inter- 
vention In  Spanish  affairs,  44.  note; 
nominated  for  Vice-President,  64; 
withdraws,  69-70;  on  Oregon 
boundary,  477-478. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd.  Sketch  of, 
210;  meets  Luud.v,  210-211. 

Gas.  Introduction  of,  in  Philadel- 
phia, 126-128;  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Baltimore,  127. 

Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation, 
209,  210. 

Georgia.  United  States  to  extinguish 
Indian  title  to  lands,  175;  amount 
bought,  175;  complaint  of  Georgia, 
175-170;  report  of  Congressional 
Committee,  176;  negotiations  with 
Indians,  176-177;  auHwer  of  Chero- 
kees,  177;  Indian  delegation  visits 
Washington,  177;  Governor  of  Geor- 
gia and  the  Cherokees,  177-178; 
Monroe's  view,  178;  the  Creeks  re- 
fuse to  sell,  178;  meeting  at  Pole- 
cat Springs,  178;  treaty  of  Indian 
Springs,  179;  signers  of  the  treaty 
killed.  179-180;  Gaines  sent,  180; 
Troup  on  the  treaty,  180-181;  a  new 
treaty  made,  181;  the  Legislature 
on  Indian  rights.  181-183?  adds 
Cherokee  country  to  her  connticK, 
183;  resolutions  of,  on  tariff.  2.^3; 
reply  of  New  Jersey,  254;  Mllledge- 
vllle  paper  suggests  disunion.  257; 
opposition  to  tariff  by  people  of, 
2(K2;  protest  against  tariff  of  1828, 
267;  schools  in,  ^ajrty  legislation. 
369;  Legislature  ahd  the  courts. 
399,  400;  opposition  to  suits  against 
States.  402;  State  rights  manifesto. 
413:  Indian  controversy  and  Jack- 
son's policy.  537-ri40. 

Gordon's  "  Rise.  Progress,  and  Es- 
tablishment of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States."  284, 

Governor,  Powers  of.  In  earlv  Stntt' 
constitutions,  377,  378;  Increase  In, 
380.  note. 

Government.  Cltv  of  New  York,  124  - 
126:  of  Philadelphia.   126. 

Grand  Menan  Island.  467. 

Granger.  Fnincls.  Deleirate  to  Har- 
rlsbnrg  Convention.  250;  nominated 
for  Governor,  108.  120. 

Great  Britain.  T^fforts  to  abolish 
slave-trade,  13-15:  proposal  to 
United  States  regarding  slave- 
trade,  15:  action  of  T'nited  Stntos 
with.  l.T-18:  Oregon  dispute  with. 
22-23:  attitude  toward  South  Amer- 
ican Republics,  43:  Canning  on  Eu- 
ropean Intervention.  4-i:  reply  of 
Rush,  44;  reception  of  Monroe  Doc- 
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trine  Id,  47-50;  negotiations  with 
NortheaMt  bouDdar\%  464-477;  occu- 
pation of  Oregon^  477-4i9;  commer- 
cial war  with  Brttiah  colonieti,  48:^ 
487;  rumored  tariff  policy  of  Jack- 
son with,  &55.  556. 

Green,  Duff.  Appointed  public  prin- 
ter, 523. 

Guerrero,  President,  12;  elected  br 
Congress,  541;  attempt  to  abolish 
slavery  in  Texas,  548,  note.  549; 
re<iueMts  recall  of  Minister  Poinsett, 
549;  Van  Buren  charges  prejudice 
of,  against  the  United  States,  551. 

Gutlerres.  Heads  rebellion  in  Mex- 
ico, 4. 

••  Half-faced  camp,"  152. 

Halifax  made  a  free  port,  485. 

Halleck,  Fitz  Greene,  301. 

Hamilton,  James.  Argument  against 
a  protective  tariff,  1824,  234;  speech 
in  Charleston  against  a  New  Eng- 
land tariff.  1827.  244. 

Hamilton,  Alexander.  The  Federal- 
iHt,  cited  by  Calhoun,  260. 

Hnncock,  John.  465-466. 

Harmony.  Built  by  Rappites  in 
Peunsylvania.  89;  Harmony  in  In- 
diana, 89-00;  bought  by  Owen  and 
named  New  Harmony,  90. 

Harris,  W.  T.  Tour  through  the 
United  States,  337. 

HarrlHburg,  Pa.  Political  convention, 
67;  Canal  Convention,  142. 

HarrlHburg  Convention.  Call  for. 
246,  247;  rcBponse  to  the  call,  247. 
249;  membership  of.  249,  250;  ad- 
dress and  memorial  of,  250.  251; 
reNolutlons  of  Alabama  on,  253. 

Harrison,  W.  H.  Removed  from  of- 
fice by  Jackson,  528. 

Hawley,  Gideon.  New  York  Superin- 
tendent of  Education.  356. 

Hnyne,  Robert  Y.  Opposition  to  pro- 
tective tariff,  243,  244;  opposition  to 
the  Panama  Congress,  explanation 
of  Monroe  Doctrine,  444;  opposition 
to  ant isln very  programme  of  Pan- 
ama Congress,  445  447. 

Hnytl.  The  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pondonce  of,  proposed.  441;  pro- 
sin  very  party  opposition  to,  446, 
44M.  449. 

Hemp.  Hnrrlsburg  Convention  rec- 
oniiiiends  tn<Teasod  tariff  on,  2.'>1. 

Henry,   Patrick.  4lM). 

Hidalgo.  Don  Miguel.  Leads  Mexl- 
onn  roholllon.  .'<;  executed,  4. 

••  Highlands,  th«»."  What  are,  in 
Maine?  4(r».  467-476. 

Hlllhotiso,  Janios.  Commission  of 
<'onnootl(Mit  srhool  fund,  'SiA). 

History.     Works  of.  ;ifM'». 

Hohoken.  Circular  railroad  at,  143- 
lt4. 

Holinos  r*.  Walton.  The  New  Jersey 
pnM'«Mb»nt.  ;«r».  .'iim. 

Horses.  Boycott  on  Kentucky,  257. 
'2rM  2<G. 

Hudson  river.  Steam  navigation  on, 
V.m  VM. 

Hiunbert,  Jonas.  I^iibor  candidate. 
HiS. 

Iluniboldt.  Alexander  von,  IS. 

Illinois.  WIMrnt  banking.  in(V-ini- 
stay  laws,  161-162;  on  graded  land 


system,  174,  175;  free  negro  hi, 
187-188;  the  contract  system.  IStt; 
struggle  for  slavery  in.  lSS-191; 
schools  in,  taxation  for,  resisted. 3<L 

Imports.  Of  the  Souih.  2:«,  24i':  of 
woollen  goods  from  Great  Brlt^ 
after  1824,  240;  from  Great  Briuin, 
246,  247;  duty  on,  paid  by  tbe 
South,  265. 

Inauguration.     Of  Jackson,  52S-S5. 

Inchlquin's  letters,  301^-^1. 

Independence  of  Spanish- Amerioio 
colonies.  Recognition  of,  by  United 
States,  41,  note,  42. 

Indiana.  On  the  graded  land  system, 
174,  175;  free  negro  In,  186-187; 
schools  in,  neglect  of  primary,  371. 

Indians.  Trouble  in  Georgia  over 
Creek  and  Cherokee  lands,  175-183; 
Cherokees  complaint  against  Geor- 
gia, 537;  reply  of  the  Jackson  Ad- 
ministration, 537-539;  policy  of  re- 
moval, 539,  540. 

Industrial  conditions.  Of  the  Sontli, 
227,  228,  242,  243;  of  the  North, 
229,  230. 

"  Infldel  ticket,"  102. 

Ingersoll,  Charles  J.  Inchlqnin's 
•^Jesuit's  Letters."  310;  delegate  to 
Harrisburg  Convention,  250. 

Ingham,  S.  D.  Appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  520:  letter  on  re- 
movals from  office,  529-530. 

Instructions  to  Ministers.  To  Nel- 
son, 435,  436;  to  Everett,  437;  to 
Middleton,  437--I39:  to  Poinsett, 
439-140;  to  Brown,  440. 

Internal  improvements.  Canals.  132- 
143;  railroads,  138-147;  Monroe  on, 
147;  action  of  Consress.  147-14S; 
Calhoun's  report,  148;  House  bill 
for  canals  and  roads,  14H-149;  da- 
tional  road,  149^-  veto  message  of 
Monroe,  149:  Maryland  asks  consti- 
tutional am(>ndment,  149-150:  Sooth 
Carolina  on  powers  of  Conjrri'ss 
over,  252;  resolutions  in  Legisla- 
ture on,  263. 

••  Interposition."  **  South  Carolina 
Exposition  "  on,  266. 

Intervention.  Canning  to  Rush  on 
European.  44:  Gallatin  on,  44,  note; 
Monroe  on.  46. 

Iredell.  Justice,  401. 

Iron.  Bar  Iron  and  steel.  Increnso  In 
tariff  recommended  by  Harrisburg 
Convention,  2.')1. 

Irving,  Washington.  American  liter- 
ature begins  with,  2<W:  earlv  llf»». 
290.  291:  publishes  •*  Salmagandl." 
2i>l;  Knickerbocker  "History  of 
New  York."  291,  292:  editor  of  Ana- 
lectic  Magazine.  292;  put)ll]>ht4 
"  The  Sketch  Book  "  and  other 
writings.  tW^. 

Islands  off  Maine  coast.  466-467. 

Iturbido.  Augustine.  Sent  agalnrt 
the  rebels.  9:  his  plan  of  Iiniala.  0: 
declared  Emperor.  10;  dismisses 
Congress.  11;  abdicates,  12. 

Jackson.  Andrew.  Governor  of  Flor- 
ida, 1:  receives  the  territory  fn»ra 
the  Spaniards,  2;  nominated  for 
President.  57:  indorsed,  .^8,  .'W.  67. 
68.  6!»,  73:  popular  and  electorsl 
vote  for.  75.  i6:  animosity  of  Cby, 
77;  election  in  the  House  of  Repte- 
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ntallTGS,  79-Sl;  vote  of  HouFe 
of  Uep resell tnt I vt'»  fun  »1;  Soufh 
Carolina's  confldenpi^  In,  2(iO;  defeat 
of,  4>^*;  frii'inls  L-biir^^t*  rorruptloii, 
4*I5)--*U2:  letter  to  Swart vTnut.  4ir2, 
493;  aptn^^'hei*,  V,)Tf^  JP-d;  peiKHuhintinl 

Ciiiy  witli  ct*i"ruptl(m^  rj04^»<lH;  remi- 
lutloQfi  of  IVninj-tiSt^e,  GtiH-TilC^:  reHO- 
lutlouH  (if  Nrw  Yorkt  iilO^  fill:  uc- 
tioii    of    Kt*iitiick.v,    fill,    512;    rnrn- 

riaipn  of  IHlilSt  514-5-0;  c-ainfmigii 
Itrranire,  r>14-rjl6:  iittltude  ou  tlie 
tarlir.  51ti,  51T:  bis  victory  aoil  vote, 
517-5LU  notf ;  hlfl  Cahlnet,  Tt^X  521; 
th4?  dumuiid  for  olflce,  51!  1-523; 
not**:  tlie  luau^uralloDp  523-525; 
Bcrnuildu  for  iilTleo,  525,  note;  enr- 
lier  view  on  use  of  piitroua^o,  525, 
5uiil;  m embers  of  roniyrews  a pi>f tint- 
ed to  iA'Uve  l»y,  52ti,  note;  I ii tin i^ii ra- 
tion of  tbe  HiM>ilM  KysteDi,  52G,  527; 
wholesalo  n^inovjilj*,  528;  the  ^eraia- 
ble  for  otilee,  52S  r>3(h  apiiolntnieut 
of  eilkorw,  5.'A  5;U:  distress  niased 
by  removals,  5;il;  removal  of  poat- 
mastert*  »ud  Its  etTert.  53*J,  533; 
t.•o^lpl"l"t^i  of  tbe  administration  of 
thi^  post-otUct*,  5itr^53tJ;  Indian  poJ- 
1(  y,  537-54U;  rumored  tariff  poUey, 
555,  556, 

Jamab-n.     iMbind  of,  488. 

Jefforsoii,  Tboaiai*.  On  onr  Euro- 
pean relatione,  30;  on  Eim>p*Min  lu- 
te rvenllriUt  *l5-4d;  oil  MrirsbnII'rt 
•'  Wasiblngton.'*  2D4,  note;  rftt^d  by 
Calboun,  2W;  evolution  of  the 
presidt*iRy  uoder,  424,  425;  refonal 
lo  areept  third  terra,  427,  428; 
death  of,  502;  indebletluesii  of  Vir^ 
j^nbi   to,  3rtG. 

**  Je«uit   Lett«>rs,"  310. 

Jpvvs,  IHfionalitlcatlon  of,  In  Mary- 
land, 31K>  *Kr2. 

Jndf?ei».  Impeachment  of,  in  Ohio, 
399,  400. 

Judiebiry,  Power  of,  to  drrhirr  actff  un- 
MtiitflfutiomtL  Ori^iu  and  jrrowib 
of,  3VM;  case  In  Vlrj^lnln.  17m.  .^M; 
Jnmi^s  nrlH*fl  d  eel  n  nit  ion,  JIICj;  Jnsi- 
tlce  Cu^hln;:'s  chrir;;e,  3I>5;  other 
enrly  nssfrtions.  3:>5:  tb<-  Xew  Jer- 
8*»v  prf-rt*il(»nt,  ITolm^'f*  r^,  Walton, 
:1SI5,  JifWV,  opinion  of  Vlr>;hibi  JiuljirB. 
3fMi.  3S)7:  kiitjrers  th.  Waddlngjton, 
3f»7;  Trevett  r«.  Wceden.  .1t»7,  :m\ 
note;  othor  earlv  rris«e»,  30!*:  eon- 
Rli^t  In  Ohio,  :m  400:  In  tjeor^la, 
3S»!>.  400;  dlsenwsed  In  Federal  Con- 
vention. 400;  Fed-ral  t.'ireult  Conrt'fl 
opinions.  401.  402;  declsloiiK  of  Sti^ 
nreine  Court,  402,  nole;  State  rfsm- 
lutlons,  402,  4(KS;  State  nrTs  de- 
Hnreil  oneonfltltutlonnl.  lHO0-'24, 
412,  note,  41 X  note;  Smooth  CiiroHiin 
Nfjjrro  Seamen  Act.  417;  denial  of, 
ifojnTiion.  4TM, 

Jndlilary.  J  tirimJ  lotion  of  Ffdrrol. 
renneiiivaida  donles.  fJbleon  fJlm- 
irtead  eaf^e,  403-40d:  Vlrirhdrt  denies, 
Cohens  r/t.  Vlrj^lnla.  414;  Kentucky 
oe<Mipvln)i  rtatmant  law,  415;  td!l  to 
re-itriin.   41tS. 

Juvenile  mnurasclnes,  275,  note;  tbe 
Literary  Miscellany,  278. 

KendnlK  Amos,  On  removal  of 
clerks.  528. 


Kent,  Channcllor.  Favors  property 
qmilllk-ations,  3S5-3Sti. 

Kentucky.  tJiay  laws,  102;  decision 
of  Judge  Clark,  162;  Legislature  at- 
tacks Court  of  Appeal 8,  102-1B3; 
new  court  created,  lo3;  struK^le  be- 
tween old  and  nvw  court«,  103;  tri- 
umph of  old  court,  lti5-HHk 

Key,  F.  B.,  UOL 

Kentucky  resolutions.  Boyeott  on 
her  produce,  257,  259,  202;  cited  by 
Calboun,  260;  doctrine  of  the,  4(J2, 
403;  occupying  clalmnnt  laws,  414, 
415;  deeliylon  of  Bupreine  Court, 
415;  opposition  to  Federal  judiciary, 
415,  4itl;  Commonwealth  Bank  case, 
416;  attaek  ou  Federal  iX>urt».  116, 
417;  regolutlons  defending  Cbiy, 
511-513. 

Kidriapplnjf.  Of  free  negroes,  215^ 
218;  of  WillUim  Morgau,  l(Ji»-114. 

King,  Ituftis,  4m. 

Kln;y;'8  College.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion, 352;  remuned  (Vduiubla,  35."t. 

Knickerbocker  *'  Dlstory  of  New 
York,*'  2111,  202. 

Kiios,  Henry,  4«>5. 

KrcJinT,  tJrorge,  Cbnrpre  of  hnrgnlQ 
and  corruption,  78-7t),  401-4515. 

Kuyler,  Dr.     Uaa  marhlne,  126-127. 

LiidlcH'  muiTfizlneB,  early,  2175,  note, 

'*  Ladles'  Bill/'  105. 

Latilte,  7. 

La  m  a  st  er,  Jos  e ph .  M  et  h  od h  o  f  t  eaeli- 
Inp,  355,  3541;  In  Penusylvania,  It59. 

LnntaHtrian  iBethod^  355,  35i],  351>» 
3*  to. 

Laud.     Federal  grant  of,  Sfi-i.  STiS. 

LaiJidw,  I'ubllc,  for  educational  pur- 
poses, tirdlnance  of  1785  and  1787, 
3(13;  granted  certain  States,  303, 
3<14;  Maryland  seeku  Federal  grants 
304.  :M'k  action  of  Congress,  305; 
States  divided,  365. 

LandK,  The  piibltc.  Credit  Hyatem, 
170-171;  speculation  In  171  172; 
credit  syrttem  abolished,  172-173; 
Benton^s  Land  Bill,  173;  dennmda 
of  the  Western  States,  174-175. 

Law.     First  law  journal,  273, 

Lnwrence,  Abhot.  llelejifate  to  Har- 
ristmrg  Convention,  25('K 

l^iybach.     Congress  at»  31»:  circular, 

Lelloy,  Atttlmasoalc  CpovcntloD.  118, 
120. 

Leual  magazines.  American  I*aw 
Joumni,  273. 

"  LeatherHtockIng  Talea,*'  The,  Pop- 
ularity of.  2H0,  3<XL 

Legislature,  Powers  of  Ptnte.  In 
early  constltiittouH.  37T,  378;  llmltft- 
tlons  upon,  3S1X  381. 

Lehigh  Coal  Mining  Company.  12g. 

Leidgb  Navigallon  Company,  129. 

Lrtper,  Tbonms.  143.  note. 

Lewis,  Cfovernor  Morjtfan.  Message 
on   school  fund,  :r»4. 

Lev^lston.  N.  Y.,  114.  115,  117. 

Lll>eral  Working-men  8  party,  10.\ 

Libera tlKm.  In  AiistrTfi.  nl;  In  Na* 
pi  en.  33:  In  Spain.  3.V34:  In  Ger- 
manv.  34-35:  In  Spain.  37-,'{8;  In 
Naples.  38-39;  In  Portugal,  30; 
cm  Khed  In  Naples,  40;  tind  in 
France.  4:^44, 

Lien.   Demand  for  mechanics  ,  101, 105. 
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LlcD  laws.     Attempt  to  secure,  86L 

Liucoln,  Benjamin,  4<e. 

Lincoln,  Leri.     On  schools,  346L 

LKeruiure,  American,  britiitli  criti- 
cism of,  329,  'Ml;  Everett's  defence 
of,  335,  336. 

Literature.  Lack  of  earlj,  268;  age 
of  political  writing,  2ttS,  2<S9;  age 
of  magazines,  2tjil;  number  and 
character  of,  20»-271;  the  new 
epoch,  272;  medical  Journals,  272, 
273;  scientific  Journals,  273;  legal 
niugazmeri,  273;  theological  and  re- 
ligious magazines.  273,  274,  note; 
theatrical  magazines,  275,  note; 
ladies'  magazines,  275,  note;  liter- 
ary magazines,  276,  277;  books  for 
young  women,  2<7,  278;  Juveniles, 
275.  note,  278;  political,  278-279; 
French  influence  on,  279,  280;  Eng- 
lish books  read,  280-283;  Philadel- 
phia u  centre  for,  281-283.  notes; 
new  school  of  fiction,  283;  diversity 
of  early  writing,  284;  pessimistic 
view  of  American  literature,  284, 
28r):  optimistic  view,  285,  286;  Enz- 
llsh  influence  upon  American,  286- 
*A>o;  irving's  writings  and  influence, 
291-293;  Marshall's  *  Life  of  Wash- 
ington," 293,  294,  note;  Franklin's 
••Life  and  Writings,"  293-297; 
Cooper's  novels,  success  at  home 
and  abroad,  297-301;  Cooper's  liter- 
ary contemporaries,  301;  Bryant's 
early  verse,  301,  302;  review  of 
American  poetry,  302;  compensa- 
tion of  authors,  303,  304;  Sparks's 
work,  304-306;  Quarteriy  Review's 
criticism,  315,  316,  323;  Sydney 
Smith's  criticism,  318:  Blackwood 
Magazine  criticism,  3*24,  325;  Brit- 
ish Review's  comments,  325,  326. 

Livingston,  Edward,  475. 

Lo(K>uiotlve.  Model  of  a  steam  loco- 
motive In  Baltimore,  141;  early 
kinds,  14»i,  14  r. 

Londou.  Newspapers  of,  on  Monroe 
Uoctrliie,  48-;">U. 

Lon^  Island  Sound.  Steam  naviga- 
tion, l.iO. 

Long,  Major.  Description  of  the 
Norlhw<'st,   27,    note. 

Long,  James.  Leads  an  expedition 
In  Texas.  0;  establishes  a  republic, 
7;  fate  of  the  expedition,  7. 

Longfellow.    11.    \V ,      Early   writings 

of.  :m,  iny.i. 

Lotteries  for  schools.  In  New  York, 
3r»;i.  ;i54;  in  Maryland,  3G:1 

lotteries.  Forbidden  by  New  York, 
liHH. 

Louisiana.  (Jrant  to,  for  schools,  ,H64; 
discussion  over  the  admission  of, 
408-411. 

Louisville.  16(M07. 

Lowndes.  William.  Named  for  Presi- 
dent, 5(5. 

Lundy,  Benjamin.  Sketch  of,  209; 
genius  of  universal  emancipation, 
209;  meets  Garrison,  210,  211. 

MjU^lure,  William.  At  New  Harmony, 
94. 

Maclurla.  m. 

McCullough  vs.  Maryland,  414. 

McDuffle.  George.  Advocates  prohibi- 
tory tax  on  Northern  goods.  li.'VS. 
259;    disunion    speeches,    200,    201, 


note;  charges  Clay  with  bargain 
and  corruption,  501. 

McLane,  Loui&  Appointed  Minister 
to  Great  Britain,  oo6. 

McLean,  J.  Postmaster-General,  520, 
521;  appointed  Judge,  527. 

Macon's  Report.  British  conduct  of 
the  war,  310. 

Madison,  James.  On  European  in- 
tervention, 50-51;  cited  by  Cal- 
houn, 266. 

Magazines.  Age  of,  269;  number  and 
distribution  of  early,  269;  a  typical 
prospectus,  269,  270;  character  and 
contents,  270,  271;  titles  of,  2.1; 
the  new  epoch,  272;  medical,  2?A 
273;  scientific,  273;  legal,  273;  theo- 
logical and  religious,  273,  274,  note; 
theatrical,  275,  note;  Juvenile,  275, 
note;  musical,  275;  ladles*  Joumals, 
275,  note;  the  Port  Folio,  276; 
the  North  American  Review,  276^ 
277. 

Magee,  Lieutenant  A.  W.   In  Texas,  4. 

Maine.  Disputed  boundary,  46^ 
476;  resistance  to  northeast  bound- 
ary award,  473-476. 

Mallorv,  Rollin  C,  Representative. 
Member  of  Harrisburg  Conventloa, 
250;  chairman  of  Committee  on 
Manufactures,  251. 

Manufactures.  Investments  In,  in 
North  and  South  In  1820,  229,  230; 
variety  of  Industries  in  North,  229. 
230;  capital  and  number  of  workem 
In  182d,  230;  committee  on,  in 
House  of  Representatives,  1823, 
1824,  231.  232;  1827,  251;  report  of 
Booth  Carolina,  252,  253;  resolu- 
tions of  Georgia,  253;  resolutions 
of  Alabama,  253,  254. 

Manufacturers.  Petitions  of,  for  pro- 
tective tariff,  232;  competition  of 
British,  240,  241;  meeting  of  New 
England,  in  Boston,  1826,  241;  com- 
mittee of,  visit  Congress,  242. 

Manumission  Society  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 214. 

Map,   Mitchell's,  464,  471. 

Marshall.  John.  "  Life  of  Washing- 
ton." 293,  2U4,   note. 

Marshall,  John.     Influence  of,  412. 

Mars  Hill,  468-472. 

Maryland.  Status  of  free  negro  In, 
18o;  wants  more  stringent  tug\- 
tlve  slave  laws,  217;  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania  comply.  218; 
schools  in.  character  of,  362;  Bal- 
timore religious  and  benevoleut 
schools.  362,  363;  beginnings  of  pri- 
mary system.  363;  State  seeks  pub- 
lic lands  from  Congress.  3153,  ?t'A: 
State  legislation,  365.  36<i:  dU- 
quallflcatlons  of  Jews.  3d()-.S91;  op- 
position   of,    to    ••  Conscript    BIIU" 

Mason,  George.  30.'>. 

Masonic  orders.  Rivalry  in  Mexico, 
540.  rAi. 

Masons.  Kidnapping  of  Morgan.  105V 
112;  trial  of.  ll.H-114;  rise  of  antl- 
masonlc  party.   112  120. 

Massachusetts.  Status  of  free  negro 
In.  1JHM07. 

Massachusetts.  Seat  of  woollen 
manufactures.  ?41 :  vote  of  sen'itors 
of.  on  tariff.  1H27,  242:  the  common- 
school    system    of,    343-348;    begin- 
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nings  of,  343,  344;  later  colonial 
acts,  344;  provision  of  constitution 
of  1780  and  act  ot  1789,  344,  note, 
345;  school-tiouses,  345;  school  tax, 
345;  the  district  school,  345,  346;  in- 
troduction of  text-books,  34(5;  char- 
acter of  teachers,  34t$;  grammar 
schools  decline,  346,  347;  academies 
founded,  347,  note;  faults  of  the 
system,  347,  348;  applies  to  Con- 
gress for  advice,  3/4;  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  Webster  on  suf- 
frage, 388-3U0;  proposed  amend- 
ment limiting  duration  of  embargo, 
430,  431;  opposition  to  suits  against 
Btates,  4012;  refusal  to  furnish  mili- 
tia. 407,  408;  opposition  to  embargo, 
411;  calls  Hartford  Convention, 
412;  reply  of,  to  Ohio's  bank  reso- 
lutions, 414;  protest  against  north- 
east l>oundary  award,  474. 

Medical  Museum.     Founded,  272. 

Medicine  and  Surgery,  New  England 
Journal,  2i2,  273. 

Medical  Journals.  Early  number, 
2($9;  early  Philadelphia,  272;  new 
Journals,  272,  note,  273. 

Memorials  to  Congress.  Protective 
tariff,  pro  and  con,  1824,  232,  233; 
of  New  England  woollen  manufac- 
turers, 182(5,  241;  Massachusetts, 
Increased  protection  to  woollen 
manufactures,  1826,  242;  from  vari- 
ous bodies  in  South  Carolina 
against  a  protective  tariff,  1827, 
244,  245;  Harrlsburg  Convention, 
250,  251;  its  memorial  referred  to 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  251; 
tariff  memorials  from  Northern 
States,  251;  from  Southern  States, 
251-254;  from  Ohio  and  New  Jer- 
sey, 254;  various  tariff  and  anti- 
tariflr,  254;  protests  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Alabama,  and  Georgia,  267; 
protest  against  jurisdiction  of  Fed- 
eral courts,  415. 

Message.  Origin  of  the  President's 
annual,  424-425. 

Methodist  magazines,  272,  274,  note; 
Zlon's  Herald,  274. 

Metternlch.  His  reactionary  work 
in  Naples.  33. 

Mexico.  Rebels  against  Spain,  3; 
Hidalgo,  3,  4;  Gutlerres,  4;  Toledo, 
4;  Moselos,  5;  Aury,  5;  fate  of  the 
expedition,  G:  Mlna,  5-6;  ling's 
Texas  expedition,  6-7:  Austin  seeks 
a  land  grant,  7-8;  rebels  against 
Spain.  9;  Iturblde.  the  ninn  of  Igun- 
la,  0,  10;  approved  by  O'Donojti,  10; 
the  treaty  of  Cordova,  10:  First 
Mexican  Congress,  10;  apnlionnts 
for  Texas  land  grants.  10;  Iturblde 
proclaimed  Emperor,  10;  dismisses 
Congress,  11;  colonization  law,  11; 
Santa  Anna  rebels,  11;  Iturblde  ex- 
pelled. 12:  constitution  formed,  12: 
calls  on  the  United  J^iiN'^s  to  en- 
force Monroe  Doctrlisf.  Ti'S-Si:  liit<*r- 
est  in  Panama  ConKfi^i?",  43,%  4Mi 
United  States  urget;  sii^^pf-usluu  of 
expedition  against  i  ur'a,  4*ts;  In- 
structions of  our  Ministry,  4:ifl,  441; 
fears  French  fleet,  4ftl*,  44ti;  rnil 
cism  of  AdmlnlstrntioirH  fjollfy 
with,  445,  4.')2,  4r>3:  t>oundary  con- 
troversy with.  45JV-463:  refusal  to 
sell   Texas,   460,  461;   Jackson   ad- 


ministration futile  attempt  to  re- 
adjust boundary,  461-463;  rival  ma- 
sonic parties  in,  and  politics,  540, 
541;  insurrection  in,  541,  542:  Van 
Buren  opens  negotiations  with,  for 
Texas,  542,  543;  request  recall  of 
Poinsett,  549;  Butler  appointed 
charge  d'affaires  to  Mexico,  i>4u; 
Van  Buren's  letter  to,  reviews  hos- 
tility to  Mexico,  54i>-551;  popular 
opposition  to  sale  of  Texas  In,  551, 
5i>2;  Aiaman,  Mexican  Secretary  of 
State,  reviews  policy  of  United 
States,  552,  553;  advises  prompt 
action  in  Texas,  553,  554;  passes 
law  excluding  citizens  of  United 
States  from  Texas,  554,  note. 

Middle  States.  Industrial  develop- 
ment of,  230. 

Middleton,  Henry.  Instructed  as  to 
our  claims  to  Oregon,  21-22;  con- 
cludes a  convention,  22;  instructed 
to  ask  Russia  to  interpose  in  behalf 
of  Spanish  colonies,  437-439. 

Milledgeville  on  tariff,  259. 

Miller,  David  C,  lOU;  his  connection 
with  Morgan,  109-110,  111. 

Mills,  Lack  of.  In  Soulh,  228;  in 
New  England,  220;  in  Middle  States, 
230;  increase  in  cotton  and  woollen, 
after  tariff  act  of  1824,  240. 

Mlna,  Xavier,  5,  6. 

Miner,  Charles,  Member  of  Congress. 
Efforts  to  abolish  slave-trade  in 
District  of  Columbia,  221-226. 

Mlneralogical  Journal,  American. 
Founded,  273.  • 

Mirror,  The  Thespian,  275. 

Mississippi  river.  Navigation  of,  166; 
scenes  on  the  river,  167-168. 

Mitchell,  Dr.  Samuel  L.,  291. 

Monroe  Doctrine.  Washington  on 
our  European  relations,  29;  Jeffer- 
son on,  30:  Holy  Alliance  formed, 
31-32;  quadruple  treaty,  32;  liberal 
movements  in  Europe,  32-35;  Con- 

{fress  of  Alx,  35^-36;  revolt  of  Spon- 
sh  colonies,  35-36;  Monroe  on  dan- 
gers from.  3(5-37,  note;  rebellion 
in  Spain,  37-38;  in  Naples,  3^39;  in 
Portugal,  39;  Congresses  at  Trop- 
pau  and  Laybach,  39;  the  Laybach 
circular,  39;  liberalism  crushed  in 
Naples,  40;  United  States  recog- 
nizes Independence  of  South  Amer- 
ican Republics,  41-42;  Congress 
of  Vienna  and  Verona,  43;  France 
invades     Spain.     43-44;     Canning's 

f)roposal  to  Rush,  44;  Gallatin's 
etter  to  Chateaubriand,  44,  note; 
Monroe  consults  Jefferson.  45-46; 
the  doctrine  announced.  4(5-48;  re- 
ception of.  in  England,  47-4S; 
Clay's  resolution  on.  51-52;  instruc- 
tions to  Poinsett.  53:  Mexico  calls 
on  the  United  States  to  enforce, 
53-54:  Hayne's  Interpretation  of 
the.  444;  \Vhlte's  view  of,  444.  445; 
Adams's  and  Clay's  views  of,  at- 
tacked. 452-455;  Buchanan's  view 
of,  4.'>6,  457:  Webster's  presenta- 
tion of,  457-459. 
Monroe,  James.  Inaugurated.  1; 
makes  Jnokson  Governor  of  Flor- 
ida. 1;  action  regarding  the  slave- 
trade.  16-18;  Oregon  message.  20; 
on  dangers  from  Europe.  36-37; 
authorized    to    send    Ministers    to 
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South  AmorlenD  Republics,  41;  rec- 
oiijiJieQiJts  recoiftUtioii,  4iJ;  Monroe 
iKK'tiiue,  44-54;  ou  Internal  Im- 
Iirovements,  11?^,  141);  Imliim  policy, 
17H;  mc*HMuge  of,  favoring  protec- 
tivt?  tttiiiT,  2:^1. 

Monro,  Tiutothj'.  His  body  mist  a  ken 
f*)r  Morgan' a.  111, 

Moose  Island,  4tkJ,  4*17. 

Morekm,     Leuds  relu*l»  In  Moxico,  5. 

Morgan,  William,  lul);  his  hook  on 
mn»o«ry,  KfJ-llO;  icldnapped,  111- 
112;  exL'lt4?iuent  over  it,  113;  Gov- 
iTimr  MlTerg  reward!*,  IV.i;  trial 
of  the  kidnappers,  113-114;  Morgnn 
uietnliigs,  114;  churgi'S  a  gainst 
llrant,  114;  and  Lieuteuant-Uover- 
nor  of  L'pper  Canadu*  115;  AutUna- 
Bonic  pflrlv  formed,  113;  appeal  to 
New  York  LeglHlottire,  ll.i  IIC* 
Wurwaw  Convention,  IHJ;  hody  of 
Timothy  Monro  miHtulcen  for  Mor- 
gan'h,  117;  appeal  to  Congreiis,  JIS; 
Lejjislature  iuvestigntvs,  il!>. 

Morris,  Gouverueur.  Life  and  writ- 
Injs's  of,  300. 

Moving  day  In  New  York.  122. 

Mnle8,  Boycott  on  Kentucky,  257, 
'2TM,  202. 

Mtirphy,  AnHilhnId  D.  *'  Father  of 
the  common  ^^cliools,"  307. 

Murray "»  '*  Ku^rllsh  Grnmamr,^*  2S4, 

Music.     Journal  of,  2T&. 

Naples.  33;  revolution  In,  3!m96:  the 
Carbonari,  38;  c«ni*tlt«tlon  granted. 
3JI;  Ferdtiiaud  called  Liiybacb,  3S>' 
40;  Austria  crut*he8  liberal  move* 
nicnt  In,  40. 

NnptdeiMi-  Act  Ion  of  the  alllcB  agnlnst, 
32;  returns  fi-^^m  EUia.  (Hi;  the  hun- 
dred days*  canipa1gnj_34, 

N.'iKlioba.     Founded.  l>t-08, 

Nash vi lie,  V'Al 

Negro  Sennian  Act,  200-204;  resoln- 
tions  of  South  CnroUna.  417. 

Ne^ro  HchoolK,  In  rbiladelphla,  350, 
3*U\  301, 

Neifrnes,  Status  of  the  free.  Free 
States,  ISH;  In  Delaware  nnd  Mnry 
land  and  Tennessee.  IBfi;  i  t 

of   rrthinibbt,   im:    In    Vi  I 

South  raroHtia,  1?«1;  in  Ml 
dlana,  lNr»-l«7;  In  Illinois.  1S7  ivh; 
the  Htrnj^jfle  for  a  pnvHlavery  rou- 
st it  ut  ton,  ISK-ioi:  New  Jermey,  102; 
In  New  York,  102;  work  of  the  Col* 
onUtilion  Society,  103  104:  feeling 
tc»wnr«l  free  nejfroefi,  11^4- ItMt;  Ktatua 
in  Mits«KaehuHctt»i.  lW-107;  dclmtes 
tn  New  York  Constitutional  Con^ 
ventton.  T>  109;  projertrMt  tu'inr 
fpct  I  rh   Cart»lln.;i  i 

Net.'  Act,   2fH> 

on   .  11,   'JfH:   Ih 

2tM;  New  JsTscy,  2<Vl:  i 
the  Colon iKMt Ion  8ocle« 
B*iuth  *^nr»dlnft  fn0tivf  ^ 

nnd  kldn:t|»plniy,  2ir>^  21ft:  lu  the  LHs 
trbn  of  iNfjrttnblH.  210-222, 

NefherbiTtd's.   It,   ir». 

New  BninKWick.  Province  of, 
formed,  4tns;  ria^ter  of  Parla  Act, 
4*44;  Trade  vviiti,    l^n, 

New     i:iitrl:tnd. 
mcnt  "f.  22\»: 
I?*24,  •/4«>.  241:    I 
ludlislr:)'*     IS:^     -ll.     mectlin;     uf 


woollen  maniifiictnren  At  Ikigtoiv 
241;  the  tariff  of  1H2S  aeiH*plt»il  by, 
255;  reftistauce  to  "  Fore**  Art* 
4o«i,  4U7;  refuses  militia,  4f\7,  4i>>.; 
vote  on  ad»!0f*»<1oTi  of  I>jul»;)fliui, 
411:   rr  -   ■  '       ^,,^  411;  to 

*'CO!.  J. 

New    I  to    Coo* 

g-ress    liij    ii.i\  h  't  W  < 

OhloH  Itank  r- 
New  Harmony.  1 
New    Jersey.      Hts.iuruiu    *,r.    tti\or- 

Inp  tarinr,  2'>4;  »eUt«>ii!»  In.  35fl.  2:»T, 

caKc    of    Holmes    vtt.    Walton.    »(<ft* 

3i*<]. 
New  I.nnark.     Owen*«  work  m,  SM». 
New  York  city.     Free  Enc|ulrer  esUtb- , 

lished,     09;     Working  njeii>    Adfx)-! 

cate,    100;    rlKe   of   lalM>r  party  in,\ 

yjfr-101:  pJrttform  of  Thi>  pnrfy,  "^ 

KKK      100-101:      T: 

101-102;  the  \\ 

102-103;  tradf  ^ 

Free      Ets-   '  -m,,  hm: 

Friend  of  Aix*  and   hnOy' 

Sentinel     .  I.      l<i*3:     labor  I 

ticket     In,     ii»(    m-s,  '    u    of  1 

liHU's    lLi2;    moving  rii»w  . 

buUdlnics,  122,  12:^:    <  -u-A, 

parkel  liim 

124;  flrov«M 

Inif.    124;    1 

nlnht     wstri  u,     i^.» 

nances,     I2r»-12<l:     jj 

127:      nnthrrnHTp 

SchnylkiM  '• 

Iny  of   En 

zhu'8  of,    i. 

for     estattilslHii;.'      n      i  r<  «      .Srfc 
•    3r»4-3ri<t;  ciise  of  UutifcrH  r«,   Wail-1 

dlngton.  ;ri7;  opponltlon  to  Frdrrtl  j 

law,  417.  I 

New^   Ytirk.     On   eauenii   noiulttaUoilfl 

HI,    liTi;    Albany    rccf^Dfy,     TO,    tl;" 

BtrufTifle    in    the    L< 

mnitner  of  chtutKlnK 

70-73;     Owen  lie     n*, 

Free  En^iulrcn*  iind 

party,    IIO-UH.    105-1 

at    J^allna,    107:    M 

nien'«    Party    < 

cn»e,    H*8:    i*r>,. 

the   Mor;,Mn  an 

ment   and   trial   ot    i 

113-115;  riw-  of  aui^ 

ITrv    110:    r-nvrTltUiT,  - 


ll-Av  Cui, 
slavery.  " 
voters   1'' 

Clint*    -    I 
of     "  lU'^- 
iVili;  T'olii. 
position. 
State  of  NV'w  ^ 
icdterles    and 


i;^:*  *;$&;    Council    qI    Ai^^wima 
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aboUshed,  384;  Council  of  BeTlslon, 
884.  385;  views  of  Chancellor  Kent, 
385,  386;  of  Martin  Van  Buren.  387; 
white  suffrage,  388;  negro  suffrage, 
388;  white  manhood  suffrage,  392; 
resolutions  of,  election  of  Presi- 
dent, 510,  511;  vote  of,  in  election 
of  1828,  517.  518. 
Newspapers,  Early  labor.  The  Anro- 
cate.  lOO-lOl;  Journals  in  the  differ- 
ent States.  105-106;  Dally  Sentinel, 
106,  107;  Friend  of  Equal   Rights, 

Newspapers.  French,  in  America, 
280. 

Nlles,  He«ekiah.  Delegate  to  Har- 
risbnrg  Convention,  2o0.  , 

Nobility,  Titles  of.  Amendment  pro- 
posed by  Congress,  431.      _  , 

Norths  The.  Industrial  condition  of, 
1816-'20,  229,  230;  division  of  Inter- 
ests of  North  and  South,  242,  243, 
244,  245.  246,  247,  248,  253,  254;  po- 
sition of,  on  tariff  of  1828.  25o;  boy- 
cott of,  proposed,  256-259.  262. 

North  American  Clay  Worklng-men*s 
party,  108.  _^ 

North  American  Review.  The.  ^Char- 
acter of,  276-277;  reply  to  British 
criticism,  326,  331,  335-337,  339, 
340. 

North  Carolina.  Crawford's  strength 
in,  60,  68;  In  Pennsylvania,  69;  re- 
port of  Legislative  committee  on 
the  tariff,  2ol,  252;  schools  in,  char- 
acter of,  366,  367;  educational 
movement  for.  367.  368.     , 

Northwest  Ordinance.  Political  ideas 
of,  378,  379.  .       _.^ 

Northwest  Territory,  Schools  in.  Dif- 
ficulties of  establishment,  3G9.  370; 
universities  and  colleges,  370,  371. 

Northwest,  The,  20-27. 

Novels  read  In  early  part  of  century, 
280,  283-284. 

NuUlllcatlon.  Proposed  by  *♦  Sidney," 
2*51;  resolutions  proposed  in  South 
Carolina  Legislature,  263:  **  South 
Carolina  Exposition,"  263-267;  Ken- 
tucky resolutions,  403;  MasBiichu- 
setts  resists  *'  F'orce  Act,"  408,  407; 
Message  of  Governor  Trumbull,  of 
Connecticut.  407:  refusal  of  New 
England  States  fo  furnish  mlUtla, 
40 u  408;  resolutions  of  Massachu- 
setts on  embargo^  411;  resolutions 
of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  473- 
476. 

Oath.    Masonic  oath  attacked.  110. 

Oaths.  Required  of  office  holders, 
300.  note,  3t)l,  notes. 

Occupying  claimant  laws.  414-410. 

O'Donojti,  Lleutenant-General  Don 
Jnan.  10. 

Office  holders.     Removal  of,  521-5.36. 

Ohio.  Free  negro  In,  186;  on  coloni- 
zation, 254;  resolutions  of,  favoring 
protection,  254;  grant  to,  for 
schools,  363.  364;  schools  In,  nro- 
Tisions  of  first  constitution,  370; 
difficulty  of  enforcement,  371;  con-  , 
flict  between  the  lA»glHlature  and  ' 
the  Judiciary.  399,  400;  State  rights 
resolutions  of.  413. 

Ohio  river.     Voyage  down,  l.'M)-!.!!. 

Olmsted  case.  Gideon.  Pennsylvania 
and   the   Federal    courts,   403-i06; 


proposed  amendment  suggested  by, 
430. 

Ordinance  of  1787,  378. 

Ordinances.  Curious,  in  New  York, 
125-126;  in  Phlladeiphla,  12a 

Oregon.  Prevost  in,  18;  Russians  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  18;  occupation  of, 
discussed,  18-20,  21;  the  Russian 
ukase,  20;  the  Alaskan  boundary. 
21-23;  no  use  for  Oregon,  2:^-2  <'; 
claims  of  United  States  and  Groat 
Britain,  477-479;  debate  In  Con- 
gress over  value  of,  479-483. 

Osborn,  Charles,  209,  212. 

Otis,  James.     Speech  of,  395. 

Otis,  Samuel  Allyne.  523. 

Oven.    The  frontier  "  out-oven,"  154. 

Owen,  Robert.  At  New  Lanark,  88; 
buys  Harmony,  90;  lectures  on  his 
plan,  90-91;  the  preliminary  so- 
ciety, 92-93;  community  iWf  equal- 
ity, 93-94;  condition  of  New  Har- 
mony, 94;  dress  reform  at,  95;  Dec- 
laration of  Mental  Independence, 
95;  effects,  95-96;  failure  of  New 
Harmony,  90;  Owenlte  communities 
elsewhere,  90-97;  with  Miss  Wright 
founds  Free  Enquirer,  99. 

Owen,  Robert  Dale,  99,  103-104.  107. 

Owenlte  communities.  New  Har- 
mony, 90-96;  Maclurla,  Felba  Pe- 
ven,  96;  In  other  States,  96-97. 

Packet  lines  from  New  York  city, 
124. 

Painters'  Society,  New  York  City. 
104. 

Panama  Congress.  Early  sugges- 
tions of,  433;  South  American  Min- 
isters confer  with  Clay  relative  to, 
434;  the  United  States  formally  in- 
vited to,  440;  proposed  programme, 
440,  441;  Adams's  message  ana 
nomination  of  envoys,  441,  442;  op- 
position to,  in  the  Senate,  442-450; 
question  of  debate  in  open  session, 
442,  443;  partisan  attempt  to  cen- 
sure Adams,  442,  443:  reasons  for 
opposition  to,  443.  444;  Hayne's 
speech  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
444;  White's  views  of  the  same  and 
Its  application,  444,  445;  pro-slav- 
ery Interests  aroused.  44r>_44j); 
Hayne's  speech.  44.V447:  White's 
speech.  447:  Rerrien  on  danger  of 
the  liberation  of  Cuba,  447.  448; 
Benton  on  recognition  of  Haytl, 
448,  449;  nomination  of  envoys  con- 
firmed, 449.  4.'»0;  debate  In  the 
House,  4.')0-4.")9:  House  calls  for 
papers,  450,  4."il:  resolution  on  ex- 
pediency of  appropriating  funds, 
451;  Webster's  constitutional  argu- 
ment. 451,  457-4')9;  Buchanan's 
resolution,  451,  452;  Administra- 
tion's policy  attacked,  452-456:  obll- 
gtitlon  of  the  House  to  make  the 
appropriation.  456.  4,^7;  Webster's 
view  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  4r»7- 
458 :  appropriation  bill  passed,  459; 
failure  of  the  Coni'ross,  459. 

Pardoning  power.  380. 

Parley,  Peter.  301. 

Parties.  Minor  political  parties.  The 
Free  Enquirers.  9!)-106:  Working- 
men's  party,  100-108;  Antlmasonic. 
108-120. 

Patterson,  Justice,  401. 
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Paiildinj?,  Jamfs  K..  301;  reply  to 
British  criticism,   312. 

Pejile'i!*   Museum.     Gas   In,   J^7, 

Peunsylvunla.  Anti-cuuLMis  mUlrcsa 
of.  »I3:  uouilniiiloiL  of  Jaeksoo,  07; 
chJirtera  a  mil  mud.  13l>-140;  t'oni- 
miHHlon  to  vxpl'»re  rc»tite  frmii 
imiladt-lnhla  to  the  Ohio,  141-142; 
Cnnul  Couvpntion.  142:  Board  of 
CaituL  CommiBsioiiirrs,  142;  work  on 
ctiDiil»  Ufgiin  141:  raJIroud  ebar- 
Iprtd.  142-143.  144;  fugitive  ^luve 
law,  21t>-217:  aglUitli>n  In,  In  favor 
of  an  Increa»e«l  prntertlve  tariff, 
1H2T,  245-247;  llarrlnburg  Cotiven^ 
tlon.  250,  251;  tad  IT  memorial  of 
Lt^^lslature,  2rtl;  schools  In,  nrovl- 
f?lo(u<  of  early  constitutions^  3rn  ;  act 
of  1H02,  Xu,  a5S;  agltutloii  for»  358, 
S5»;  free  prlvHti*  hcIkioIs.  a'>l*;  PhlU 
fidelpbla  the  first  school  district, 
350;  eiijntroller'8  rt^port,  K.l>-3G1; 
n*'fi:ro  fi<lHiol.%  :JtiO,  3tll;  poor  chnr- 
acter  of  rountry  BChools.  tikW,  iiA*2i 
deftM-ta  of  the  system.  3*J2;  defiance 
of  the  Federal  L'onrtt*— LilfkHHi  Olm- 
Bted  eaflc»  403^0i»;  amendment  prt>- 
jYosed,  4(Xi;  proi)o«e8  nuteudment 
for  impartial  tribunal,  430. 

IVlcrs,  Judge*  40.1, 

IVtltlouR.  l*rotective  tariff,  pro  and 
cow,  1S24,  '2ii'2^  2o.'U  of  New  England 
woollen  mannfacturerH,  1820,  i:41, 

Philadelphia.  Early  lahor  strikes* 
84;  lalrtir  pai'ty  ln»  87-.S8;  free 
nchools  In,  87-88;  labor  party,  104- 
lOri;  jfove rumen t  of.  120;  Introduc- 
tion of  ^Uf^>  120128;  anthracite 
coal,  120;  railroad  meetln;?,  141: 
tnagnzinea  of,  number  of,  2tK*,  271; 
medical,  272,  273;  reU;jlou«,  273, 
Dote.  274,  note;  theatrical  an<l  ju- 
venile. 27S,  notes;  The  Port  Folio, 
276,  28fj;  the  Analectle  Magaxine, 
275,  270,  note;  Irving  editor  of. 
21*2:  a  literary  centre,  281-283; 
aicdical  and  Physical  Journal 
founded,  272;  wchools  in,  35*J;  at- 
tendance, 35U,  mo. 

PhllrmthroplHt,   The,  20f*. 

■*  Pilot,"    The.      Pnhncatlon   of,   209, 

PliH'kney,  C.  C.  Antt-tariff  toast 
proposed  by,  25S;  other  seditious 
foa«ts,  2<'ll. 

Piracy,  The  Tnlted  S^tates  makes 
African  t^ lave- trade  piracy,  10. 

Pitcher,  NnthanlcL  WorklnK-tnen'a 
caadldiitc,  107;  Governor  of  New 
ymk.   llH-tu*. 

Planter  of  ParU  Act,  484. 

Phit  forms.  Of  the  Work  Jug- men** 
party,  W  irNi.  loi-ioi'. 

Poetry.  American.  Review  of,  by 
Pryant,  302. 

Poinsett,  Joel  II.  riny'a  Inst  melton 
to,  on  Monroe  Doctrlrn*.  o3;  first 
Minister  to  Mexlc«».  4.'R>;  inwtnic- 
tlori«  of,  431^,  440;  opcoM  ncirotla- 
tlouK  wirii  ?i.Icxi*"o.  44*^1:  slifus 
boundary  treaty  wUh  Mexico,  401; 
ln«tall»  a  York  lodvc  of  Mu«onH  In 
M<*xlro.  r»4ii;  renews  neijot  hit  Ions 
for  purchase  of  Texas,  542-543;  re- 
ran of,  ,^»4r». 

Political  Ideas,  Of  the  forefathers, 
373:  In  enrly  State  coimt jtuth+ns, 
a74-378;    1q    Northwest    Ordinance 


and  Federal  Constlttitlon.  378,  3TD; 
In    new    State    et>u»lllutlom»,    3IU, 
38(t;    In   the   second   decade   of   the 
ocnturv,   380,    381;    the    reforms   In 
New  Vuik.   38,'t-:i88,   3J*2;   In   Mas*«- 
ch  I . set  t  s,  :^8-380 ;  I  n  M  a  ry  la  n  il.  30ti- 
31J2;    In    Virj^lnia,    3irj;-:iil3;    ch singes 
of  half  a  century,   3143,  31^4;  pttwer  ] 
tit   Judiciary    over   lej?li^hitlve   acts, 
;«M;    early   State   p  pact  lee,    30i.V44¥t; 
Federal   practice.    4tHjMf.Ki;   relation  i 
i>etween    the    State    and    the    Fed-  j 
#^ral    governments.    401^18;    Jurl:»*  i 
dtction    of     Federal     Courts,     4<;»1-  | 
40<^.    414-418;    division    of    powers, 
407—113;     the     Federal     executive. 
Ideas   of   convention.    41S-I21,    42ri,  ( 
42tl;  chuu^etj  effected,  422-425,  420- 
428, 

Political  literature.  278-279. 

Polk,  Jamea  K,  Resolution  on  Pan- 
anm  Congress  upyroprlutlon,  455, 
4"iO. 

**  Poor  Man's  Party,"  108, 

Population.  Of  the  Slate*.  82;  of 
chles,  82;  of  New  York,  122. 

Port  Folio,  The.  Character  of,  276, 
280. 

Porto  Rico.  America  fear*  transfer 
to  Great  Britain,  434-430;  Instruc- 
tions to  our  Minister  to  Spain,  435, 
430;  fear  of  South  American  Inter- 
vention in.  434,  43ti,  437;  the  Ad-  , 
ministration  attempts  to  niedlate, 
437-440, 

Port  Royal,  Nora  Scotia,  464, 

Portusal.  Atrreement  a«  to  iilftve-  j 
trade.  13,  14,  15;  revolution  In,  < 
31J. 

Postage.     Rates  of,  533;  trouble  over  ' 
the  administration  of  the  law,  &33- 
5;^tk 

Post  Office,    The,      Removal   of  post- 
ma.Htcrs     by     Jackson,     532,     5S^t 
grow  til    of    post4i]     businesjt,    533;  , 
rates  of  postage,  53.3,  note;  new  ad- 1 
mlnlj*lnUioQ    of    postal    laws,    5S3,  ' 
534:  arouses  complaints,  534-530. 

Prclimlnar?  Society  of  New  Har- 
motiv.  The,  I>2-y.^ 

Present t.   W,    H..  304. 

I*rcsidt^nt,      Power**   regnrdlnj?  slave- 
trade,  10;   method  of  election,  420, 
421;   twelfth  amendment,   424,  425:  , 
veto  power,  421 ;  speech  or  metssage. 
422,    424;     (^a  Id  net     and,     422.    425; 
term  of,  425-427:  no  third  term  tri- 
d  It  Ion,    427,    428;    proposed    amend-  I 
ment  to  restrict  terms  of,  428.  4La»:  I 
the    twelfth    a  tu  end  ment,    4:^v,    for 
nVkolltlon     of     the     vlce-pr^ 
431;    choice  of.    by    lot,    4 
ber     and     character    of 
amendments,     432;     Adamfii     » itr 
thm,    "  corrupt    liargalii  "    charee<l, 
480-404;     Clay's     reply,     4JM,     4';»5;  < 
Jncksoii    letter   and    Hpeeehe*,   402- 
41»0;   Jack.'^on  renominate*!   by  Ten- 
nessee,  4!>0,    407;   aiiif  udnuMit    prf>- 
poMcd.  407.  5f»0;  Jack  ires, 

504-»%08;  Tennessee  pr  -nd- 

ment,  508;   New  York  i-tni*, 

510,   511:  Adams  renominuttd.  513; 
the  campaign  of  1828,  513-^17;  lUe  ] 
vote,  5!j-rt2t).  note. 

Presidential  Election  of  1821. 
I-owndes  and  Calhoun  iiom*Tiri ♦***!. 
50;  JacksoD  nominated,  57;  feetj 
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In  the  West,  58;  Calhona  nonalnattKi 
by  ctiiicQs  In  Soutb  Curulhirtt  iX«: 
Crawford  In  Georgia,  (it);  Tennejt}*ee 
oD  caucus,  fSCMJl;  other  StAtts  ou 
caucus,  61:  Vlrffinia  on,  IM-Sli; 
PcnosylTunla  aDtleaucuH  aUUreM^, 
6ii;  counre«8louaI  committee  r<'p»wt 
on,  (53-4i4;  caucu:*  Dt»ujiuBt('34  Cmw- 
fonl  atul  Gallatin,  t>4;  ciiTiens  ad- 
dresii,  t>lr-<j5;  Aduru?;  uoiulimltMl^  (tT*; 
action  by  the  people,  (>».  6U,  07,  <58: 
De  Wilt  rilnitjti  uftiuhiatHl,  *KJ; 
Jackson  liwlorseil.  t>7;  CIny  nonil- 
nated,  6T;  statifllag  of  thi^  ca mil- 
dates,  GBi  Gallatin  wlthdrsiws.  70; 
con  rest  over  electors  iu  New  York, 
70-73;  election  day  in  the  States, 
74-75;  no  choice  by  tUe  electors* 
HI;  Kremer's  chnr/fe  of  hari^aln 
and  corruption,  T8-79;  eloction  of 
Adams,  71»-^1;  election  of  1M28,  an^ 
g<?r  over  the  result,  4Sl);  memberiS 
of  Congress  explain,  41X>-492;  Jack- 
Bon'a  letter  on,  4U2;  Clay  noHwerM 
Jaekiion,  4113-405;  popularity  of 
Jackson,  485-490:  Clu>%  4im;  Jaek- 
•on  renlgnn  from  UnHed  Si  a  tea 
Hen  ate,  41H5;  renominated  by  Ten- 
nessee, 4tK>-407;  the  eamiialf^n  In 
Congress,  41)8:  Braiirh  nt  tacks  t;iay, 
4t>l>;  John  Kamlolph,  TiW;  B 11  ft  I  and 
Hlnek  fieorjce.  5t«^i;  the  Clay-Ilan- 
dolph  duel,  500;  MoDiitlle'a  speech. 
501;  the  lia^t  Itoam,  5o:i;  the  hil- 
Hard  table,  503-504;  Carter  Bever- 
ley letter.  505;  Jacksoir*  eiaie- 
ment,  rj(r>-5(HJ;  Clay's  reply,  &«KV- 
507;  Jack»t»n  naincH  Bnchflaan»  who 
denies,  507-50W;  Tentiessee  Invefltl- 

fates,  508-500;  New  York  on 
.dams,  500-510;  noiutnntlons  of 
Adams  and  HukU,  513;  rhuiee  of 
electors,  313-^'j14;  abuse  of  Jueknon 
and  Adam}*,  514-51ii;  the  el<*ctlnn, 
517;  table  of  popular  uud  electoral 
vote,  518. 

Prevost.  J,  B.  Goes  to  Oregmi,  IS; 
reports  Rtiaslau  Ketth*menlii  on  Va- 
clflc,  IS;  receives  surrender  of  As- 
toria. 25. 

Produce*  Kentucky,  boycotted,  257, 
25f»,  202. 

Property  qtmMieatlon«-  In  early 
State  eonstlhitlouH,  377;  abolition 
of.  ?i7D,  3S0:  iulvocatcd  hy  ChaniH^I- 
lor  Kent,  3.H.'.  :iSft;  hy  WeSister,  :i88. 

rroscrlptiou  of  office  holders, 521-5^6. 

Pr'steetlve  tarlfT.  Act  of  IHltt  u  dirt- 
appolutmeut,  2251;  effort  to  seen  re. 
2:iO,  231;  bill  defeaited  In  Senate. 
1>»20,  231;  HouHe  of  Heprej«entutlve« 
opfM.iied  to,  lS2l-"2.^.  231;  Monroe's 
mt-s»«i»rt»»  favor,  231;  bill  reported 
In  House,  1824,  231,  232;  petit iniia 
and  mcmorlalH,  pro  and  coik  1W24. 
2^,  233;  ar»?unieiit  in  the  IlouHe. 
233-240;  Hamilfon'n  speech  nffaliiHt, 
SS4;  Clav*M  Hpeecb  In  favor  of.  234- 
237;  WebHter'H  retdy,  2:17 -24');  dlvl- 
8lon  of  the  country  over  bill,  240; 
rote  and  pa<<Hape  of  bUl.  240;  efTect 
of  the  Act  of  1H24  on  New  Kuf^land, 
240-242;  Incresmed  prolectltm  for 
woollens  Boutrbt  by  New  Kni^land, 
241,  242;  new  bill,  242.  note;  de- 
featerl,  1S27.  242:  r/^l^>lclntr  In  the 
RoTTfh  over  defeat,  242;  reanons  for 
opposition   In   the   South,   242-243; 


atrltntion  agatDftt.  In  Soutb  Canv 
lina,  243-245;  ajfltatiou  In  favor.  In 
Pennsylvania  and  c.ill  for  Harris- 
bur>:  Convention,  240,  247,  218;  re- 
newed agitation  in  8outh  Carolina, 
247-24ti;  speech  of  L>r,  Cooper  at 
Columbia,  247-240;  l>r,  Ciwper'a 
resolutions.  240;  Georgetown,  South 
Carolina,  resolutions,  240;  the  Har- 
ristburg  Convention  and  its  memo- 
Hal.  24l»-25l;  tariff  and  autl  tariff 
memorials,  251-254:  "  tariff  of 
abomluations,"  2,%4,  255;  resistance 
to.  2r>5^^^2tj7;  anti  tariff  nieetluj?^  in 
South  CaroUmi.  25,'>.  250;  Houihern 
uewL4pupers  on  a,  25*}-'2.58.  250;  nub 
tltlcatlou  urged,  2fi.l:  mei^<4Ujj[e  of 
Governor  of  S5outh  Carolina,  2Cr2; 
action  of  Leslfllalure,  2112.  ::ti;j;  the 
"  South  Carolina  Exposition,"  203- 
207;  [protests  of  South  Carolina, 
Alabama,  and  Georg^la,   207, 

Qiiallficntlons,  For  the  franchise. 
37t^,177,  370,  381,  aS2,  aS3-riS8;  for 
office,  377,  370,  SSO,  3H.V;tH*l,  SSH, 
300-302;  In   Vlriftniu,   3U2  304. 

Quarterly  Itevlew,  The.  feSouthey's 
attack  on  the  American  pmnpl**, 
3<n»^312;  reviews  of  works  of  travel 
in  the  iTnltHl  States.  315,  310;  ar- 
ticles on  America,  310,  321-324,  337^ 
330.   342, 

Qulucy,  Joslah.  Speech  on  the  ad- 
mission of  Loulslaua,  40U— 111. 

Eallroads,  The  Stevens  charter,  138; 
t>earboru  applies  to  Cou^jrfSH,  i:tH 
13!>;  Stevens's  letter  tit^  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  I'M:  charter  from 
Pennsylvania.  Kiil  14i);  "  VVtiat  in  n 
railroad?"  140-141;  mudi'l  of  loco- 
moth  e.  141;  mei*tln]j  at  PhUmlel- 
phla,  141;  I'enurJylvauia  tniuuils- 
pion,  141-142:  ColumliLi.  Lancasler 
and  rhiladelohbi  Ituilroad  char- 
teretl,  142;  Mohawk  and  Hudsdii, 
143;  Granite  linilway  C<iinpunv, 
143;  MasHiioliust'tts  plana  fur  riill- 
rojids,  143;  St e Venn's  clr*nilrir  road, 
4.3-144;  Penu«vlvania  chnrters.  144; 
Baltimore  and  Ohio.  Ii4;  rallmads 
In  the  Soutli,  144;  In  New  .Tersey, 
144;-145;  in  VIrfilnIn,  145;  ndlenjie 
in  1830,  M5;  mechanical  dimruttles, 
145;  early  road  t»eds.  145-140;  early 
loiMinioUves,    1415-147. 

Halls.     Early  kinds  of.  14a 

Ramsey's  **  History  of  Hie  Revolij- 
tioii  In  Soutli  Carolina."  284,  30ti, 

Eandolph,  John.  Charges  agalust, 
ami  duel  with  Clay,  5O0. 

RapPj  George,  80. 

Uappnes,  8S»;  huilt  Ilnrmony,  In 
Pennsylvrinla,  80:  New  Hnruiony, 
Indiana.  80 HO;  sell  to  Owen.  IK). 

rie^encv.     TUe  Aihuov,  70,  71. 

Relisrlon.  Lack  of.  In  United  Statea, 
322, 

Rellj^ioiTs  journals.  Early  number, 
2»^):  Vlrduln  macaxlnc.  271;  thirty 
Phllndelphla,  272;  Pr-'^hytrrlMii. 
273;  Episcopalian,  273:  ■  '  i 

nines.    273,    note;   the    If. 
membra neer,   274-    of    li-  i; 

number  and  clrculnf  Ion.  2T1,  275. 

Belltrious  qualifications.  In  enrty 
State   cooatJ  tut  Lous,   377;   abolition 
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of,  ri78*  37^;  contpst  to  abotiBb,  In 
MiirylatnJ,  :ttM>-airi;  qw!iU«ciillon«  lii 
JliiHWichimetts.  ittKJ^  note;  New  Jer- 
»t'>%  iJi.'lawuie^  and  North  Caro- 
l\tm,  Hia,  no  If. 
RfU^Ioua    KfUirmbraDL-er,      Foiindoa» 

KtMiiovjils  from  office.  Jai.'k»Qn*fi 
theory,  525-5uJ6;  retnovaU  under 
hi  III,  Zi21-it:i7, 

Uv\trvm*ui.iiUm.  In  enrjy  SUte  con- 
i»tltiitioii!t.  37.%  37 ti,  note;  new  tip- 
l»oilluiiiiieut  lu  Virgin Ul,  lHli9,  30S. 

Ropiihlit'H,  SpiiitlHU  Anierhun.  Uee- 
o);uizvd  hy  Uu IIimJ  8tiiH'H,  41-12;  iit- 
tltude  of  Great  Uritulti  tovvurtl,  4.'!; 
Cuuulut;  on  Kuroiteun  Interveutkin 
Iti  ultutnt  uf.  Ail  lUiah  and  (JalJiitlu 
ou,  44,   note;   Monroe  on,  4.>. 

Re«olutloil«.  <'<iti|;;reHM,  ou  Indepeni]- 
ence  of  Houth  American  repub- 
Ik'ji^  41,  41!;  Tennei*Hee,  nomlutitlng 
Jaek'^n,  57;  ttouth  CaroUnn,  on 
State  rlglit«,  ^52-;ir>:i;  UeorKJa,  2r.:j; 
Aliiliuuia,  2h:i;  *'  South  Cdrollna  Ex- 
position/' 2m,  2IW,  4U2,  4(Ki;  Tenn- 
sjlviUila,  40a-4«Xi;  Delaware,  4i»7; 
I'onueellcot,  4<KS;  t>hlo,  4VA;  (ioor- 
L'la.  413;  VlrKioin,  414;  Keutueky. 
4irj-417;  New  Vork,  on  election  of 
I'reKMent,  filO,  51 1:  Maine  und  Mii8- 
snehnsetts,  on  8tJJte  rfglitB,  47:t— J7«l. 

Revi-ilotj,  The  Conuell  of,  lu  New 
York.  ;iS4-,iHr*, 

Rhode  Inland.  Case  of  Trevett  vh. 
Weeflen,  ail7  391*,  note;  refnKul  to 
furnlf«h  ml  lit  la,  407,  4*JH:  tariff  me- 
m(»rlal  of  LeKlslalnre.  251;  schwjls 
lu»  few  free,  hi  colonlul  times,  3r»l; 
fir(*t  free  tJchool  liiw.  IHOO,  liiU:  re- 
pealid,  INKJ,  reemicted,  1828,  352; 
eonntltiitlon  of  is:i4,  3^0. 

Rltuer,  Jo»eph.  fiovernor  of  Penn- 
^ytvanla,  pretiUlent  of  Harrisburg: 
Con  vent  (on,  2r»0, 

Rit  ten  house,  I.»nvld.  Heirs  of,  sned 
by   UUitKted,   4<iri-4(m 

Road.     The  nathmnl.   14l>,  1,10. 

RoiiblnH,  Awhur,  Senator.  Delegate 
to  Hnrrlisbnig  Convention,  ;J50. 

Ruehesler.  135. 

Root,  KniKinH*  Worklnsr-men's  can- 
diihite  for  Governor  of  New  York, 
liil. 

Rosii,  Jud^e,  4(Kt-«tT4. 

Rouse's  Point.  4«lM73. 

Riisli,  Hl-'hiirtI,  15;  iTmtmeted  nn  to 
onr  claims  In  (ireson,  22-'Si;  Can- 
ning's  prt>iio>:MUin  |o,  an<l  reply  of, 
44;  ftppoluled  Seeretnry  of  the 
Treauury,  433;  nominated  for  Vice- 
T'resldeiit.  Tjia, 

RHH8bu  t'olonl^es  on  PaeJlIc  coast, 
IH;  clatnm  to  Oregon  eoontry,  20; 
the  Alft«kan  boirnditry.  2«)-'22; 
United  States  seekw  ns^tiHtanee  of, 
to  end  STMml»h-8outh  American 
wnr.  437-i:^lK 

Rntger«  m,  Wnddlngton^  3!>7, 

Itulledge,  nenry.     Toaat  of,  258. 

Santa  Anna.  Rebels  a  ca  in  sit  ItoT' 
tdde,  11;  Secretnrv  of  War,  &41. 

8(1  nU  F^.     Trade  Wllh»  ItW. 

Bt.  <"roU,  Hett lenient  of  De  Monts. 
4»'4:    determtnntlon    of    the    river, 

Bt.  John.  New  Brunawtck,  486, 


Jtj 
lo^ 


St.  Mnry*s  Bay.  464. 
fc^uy,  Thouia»-    At  New  Harmony,  94« 
tji'huol,  The  Comuiou,    Pret^ent  ^rntif^ 
343;     hi     ll!<24,    343;     be;il  'n 

Mant^nchUHettti.    act»   of    ; 
313,    ;iH4;    laier   eoloulul 
provision   of  first   consn  l 

act  of  17*^,  344,   note,   /  ; 
house,  345;  the  school  la  ^  ,e 

dlKtrlet  Bchool,  345,  34«;  njin 
tioa  of  text-books,  340;  the  chnrm 
ter  of  teachersi,  :i4tl;  i:ramni 
schools  decline,  34tJ,  347:  armi 
mlei5  founde<l,  347.  note;  fault** 
the  MiissachuHetla  system,  347 
ny»tetn  of  Connecticut,  the  a 
period.  348.  349;  the  "  VYeat<»l 
serve "   ntid   the  Hchcml   fund 

351;   services  of   Jamea    Hllll  

35U;    decline    of     ttch«H>bi,     ti:*l,     l| 
Rhode   Island,    few    free,    .H51;   fi 
free-«ch<Kd  law,  XSCMI,  352:  repeol 
1^*03,   re-enacted,  182?*,  li^t'I,  In  N 
York  Htrtte,   no  fre+*  st^h*M>l«(  In 
nial   f  '     '' 

estji' 

lumtnn    rriiu-KM-,    ,v^: 

the   State  of   New 

terlee  and  other  eO 

fund,    353.    354;    a 

soclel  y   1  ueorporate'  I 

Lnni'iiHtrlan  melhoti 

districts    systein    e 

In  New  Jersey,  35ti. 

ness  of  Delaware,  .'^ 

l'enn!«vlvanla's    con 

act  of  IHit'j.  ,357,  :i%- 

mn,  ;i-H:  free  pHvai 

Philadelphia  sohooli^,  ;!;»;»,   r»"ni 

VII  nia,  rtprtrt,  ;i5!>-^'itJl;  ne^ro  iKchoo 

3<^UJ,  3rd;  poor  cburacter  of  count 

Kchools*,    ;^il,    3tt2;    defects    of    t 

»yt<tem,  3*52;  chftnieter  of.  In  Ma 

land,    3*12;    Baltimore    acbo<»ls, 

3153;  beplnnlngs  of  primary  a; 

^13;   MstryUind   seeks    Federal 

grant.  3^^,  3<J5;  action   «,r  r,i 

and   States,   3ii5;    S^  if 

3«r>.    .'Wii;    Vlrglnlti  H 

son's  plan  for,  3nfi;  i 

lation,   2m:    North 

peter  of,  ivrm,  'Ml:  e*f 

ment  In  r.eut^lntur* 

C?iru1ina  ^ 

leglslaffr 

torr,    dlJTi 

3<H»,   370:    Ohio,    p{ 

eonstltmlon.    370:    d 

forcement.  :ni;  Indi 

371:   tf]1nol5<,  (asatlor 

371;    Kentncky,    early 

:n2:  Tennessee.  372. 
Schmds.     Working  men 'a.  In  PhlladH- 

phla  denounced.  ^7;   free  school  In 

IVnnMylvrtnla.   87-Wt. 
St'lentlfle   Journals.      Sillimnn's,   273; 

American  M I nera logical.  ^7X 
Seamen.     Month  rarolliitt  Neg^ro  Sea- 
man  Act.  3i¥V2(M. 
Senreh»  The  rlfftit  of. 

with  sbive  trade,  14 
Seeesslon.     Suggested 

linn,  2r.fi;  toassts  nt  ' 

not*.;  letter  In  Char  I     

25!i>;     sentiment    In    favor    of,    '2*^K 

2d1. 
Secretaries.      Under    Adamft:    State, 


for.   r****!***' 
effort  fw 
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Henry  Clny;  Treasury*  Illehard 
ItiisU;  Wiir,  JnmeH  Barbour;  Navy, 
Jutiii'H  L.  Soutliard;  Aitcirney-tiea- 
eml.  Willi  mil  Wirt;  PosltiinKtiT- 
Cit'uerftI,  Jolin  McLt^im.  Umli^r 
jHL'kiiuu:  Stnte,  Marl  id  Vaa  By- 
reii;  Treasury,  S»  U.  Ini^liam;  War^ 
John  H,  Eaton;  Niivy,  Juliu  iJriiurh; 
Atti^riiey  (leiU'Tftl,  J.  Mcl^  Bcrrirn; 
Postmuster-tteiit*rjiU    W.   T.    Harry. 

Sedxwkk,  Ciitberlnts  301. 

Sentini'L  Thf  Daily.  Early  labor 
newspaper,  107, 

Sergeant,   Mrs.,  4(15-406. 

Settlers,  Early,  in  tbe  WesL  Jour* 
m-y  to  Ohhh  ir*l-ariii:  Haif-faeed 
camp,  152;  the  log  hut.  irj2-iri3; 
hoiiJ«!ebtiItl  oteu»llH,  IDvl,  l.M;  farm- 
Injf,  154-155;  urowth  of  towns,  15^>- 
15tJ;  aavcdotes  of  frontier  life,  15(^ 
15S;  tho  elrcult  rider,  15U-iyU;  wild- 
cat  hanktns,  HKi^W2. 

Sbarpc,  IVlen  Delegate  to  Harrla- 
burg  Convention,  2itii. 

Sidney.    Urge«  uullUlcation,  2til, 

bigourney,   L  H.,  301. 

SlinuisHi'H  JourimJ.     t'ounded.  2:73, 

Blave-»rad<*.  In  the  Dlstrlet  of  Co- 
lumbia, i!l9-a2G;  abolitloti  of.  pm- 
puiwd  for  conHideniilon  for  the 
rimama  Cougre8«,  441;  oppoHlllon 
of  the  Pro-4*luvery  party,  443,  447. 

BlaTr«*rs.  Xy tuber  off  African  coast, 
14,  1(V17. 

Slavt»ry,  Pro-slavery  laws  of  lUl- 
cols.  187-188;  feJtrujsjgle  to  make  IIII- 
noi»  slave  soli,  ISD-lin;  aludltlon 
of,  by  New  Vork.  192;  projected  In- 
Biirrectlon  of  ulaves  In  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  11H»-20<J;  South 
Carolina  Negro  Seaman  Act,  2r»G- 
204;  (iovernor  Troup  of  Georgia  on, 
205;  reply  of  Legli^lature,  2(tr*-'J06; 
rlBe  of  thp  about  lo til !*ts,  2DH;  R*»ii- 
Janiln  Lundy,  20S-2(W;  early  alwdl* 
tlon  pressf>K,  2l>n-213;  OarrlHfm,  i!10- 
212;  antlfilavery  soeletleH,  2i:V-214; 
fugitive  slave  law,  215-216;  IVnn- 
sylvrinln  Inw.  21f5-^2t7:  complaint  of 
Maryland,  217;  Delaware  HUd  Pcnn- 
t»y  I  van  hi  change  their  Inws,  21H; 
fugitive  Rlave«  In  District  of  Cohim- 
bla,  2111;  Rbive-trade  In,  220-22«; 
cotton  and,  228;  South  Carolina  on 

ijowers  of  Congress  over,  25.2;  a  bo- 
lt Ion  of.  In  Cuba  and  Forlo  Itico 
p^opofi^f»d,  443;  opp^^sltlon  of  Pro- 
slavery  pnrty»  445-441*;  Mexbxi  jit- 
fempt!?  to  abollKh  slavery  In  Texan, 
EH«,  rj4f>, 

8 lav*' ft.  Treatment  of.  In  DlRtr^ct  of 
Cobirahia,  22<1:  tariff  Increases  cost 
of  clothing  of,  24^1. 

Smith,  Svdney.  Criticism  of  the 
United  States,  317-.311*,  328^^^. 

Soebiilsm.  Itobert  Owen  at  New 
I^anark,  S8;  the  Rapplte?*  at  Hnr- 
mony  and  New  Harmony,  8t»-r*0; 
Owen  buys  Harmony,  tK>:  ?<w'tures 
on  hla  eommnnlty  plan,  90-S)2:  the 
Prellmlnarv  Society  of  New  TTiir- 
monv,  l>2^03;  the  village  In  lH2ft, 
TO:  Community  of  Enunllty,  93-f>4: 
roudltion  of  New  Hnrmnnv,  1*4'. 
drcHS  reform,  Pfi;  Deelnratioo  of 
Mental  Tad^pendpnce.  05;  efToot, 
9'-'.»C:  ffinnrn  of  New  Harmonv,  9d; 
Ovveulte     commuDitles     elacwhertv 


m-,  Na8hoba,07-0ft;  Prnmds  Wright, 
',17;  the  Nasboha  and  New  Ilanuouy 
Uazette,  yJi;  Jtisiss  Wright's  leetur^H, 
OS -til);  I  hi?  Wurklnj^-oiuUH  party  at 
New  york  city,  l^lJ-liM;  In  Philadel- 
phia, 10+-I0rt;  t^preail  of  the  Free 
Ktiqtilrerr*.  105-1  tWJ,  lOI-lOH. 
Society.  The  Farmers'  and  Mecha:n' 
lew*,  105;  Pt.^nusylvanla,  for  the 
Promotion  of  Internal  Improve- 
mcutH.  collects  Information  lis  lo 
rallroadi,  14t^l41;  American,  for 
the  Colonization  of  f'^ree  Blacks  In 
Africa,  1113.  IIM,  200,  207,  208;  the 
Mannndsision,  214;  St.  PauTH  Agrl- 
enltnral,  on  the  tariff,  244;  Peun- 
Byhanla,  for  i'rouiotion  of  Manu- 
facturer and  the  Mechanic  Art, 
calls  tariff  convention,  24U;  Free 
J;?chool,  of  New  York,  3.'>n;  for  Free 
lustructfou  of  Female  Cblblren, 
35tl;  Almwell  i^cb«Hil,  t^AK  Pblliidel- 
phbi,    for   I'iMtjiblishment    and    Sup- 

iMirt  of  Chiirtly  Sehools.  359; 
^ri  ends'  Association  fur  the  In- 
st ruction  of  Poor  Children,  359; 
Female  Hnniane  Afls^ieUiliou  Char- 
ity School,  3tJ2:  Carpt-ntera*  Ha- 
tnane,  3ti3;    Benevolent,   3t>:i 

Booth  aril,  James  L.  Appointed  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  43:1 

South,  The.  Eflftnt  of  Invention  of 
Cfjtton  gin  on,  227,  22H;  uaturnl  re- 
sources of,  227:  trade  of,  with 
Great  Britain,  228,  242,  243;  Indus- 
trial couditiiais  of,  228;  contrasted 
with  the  North,  229;  opponUlou  of, 
to  protective  tariff,  2^12  2:44,  242- 
245.  247-249;  rejoices  over  defeat  of 
tariff,  1,S27,  242;  division  of  inter- 
ests of  North  and  Sorith,  342.  243. 
244.  245.  24ft,  247.  24.^.  2.53,  2,>1;  re- 
sist tariff  of  1H28,  255-207:  exclu- 
sion of  Northern  products  pro]M>Hed» 
2r>tV259,  2B2;  protective  tariff  Inju- 
rious to.  2*M,  21*5. 

Seuth  American  Repnbllcs.  Early  at- 
tend pt  to  form  a  union  of.  4:i3,  434; 
certain  Ministers  of.  Interview 
Clay,  434;  invite  the  rnltetl  States 
to  Pannniia  Congre>i!s,  440,  441. 

South  Carolina.  Lnwnd**s  and  Cnl- 
honn  notolnnted  for  presidency,  5*1, 
iUi'.  projected  Insurrectlou  of  slaves*, 
imi-20(J;  Nogro  Seaman  Act,  200- 
204;  ou  ixdonlBation,  207;  oppoiilllon 
of,  to  protccilvp  tariff.  1«27,  24.3- 
245;  speech  of  Senator  Ha  yue  before 
Charl**stou  Chamber  of  (N^mnierce. 
243,  244;  resolotlons  of  St.  Paul*!i 
Agrknitnnil  Soelety,  1M27.  244; 
Charles  ton  Chum  her  of  Conuncree 
resot  lit  Inns.  244,  245;  memorial  of 
Colleton  District,  245;  call  for 
Harrl^tbnrg  Conv<*ntlon  arouses  a 
renewal  of  agitation  In,  247-240: 
spei^ch  of  Dr,  Cooper  at  rolnmtda, 
247-249:  Dr.  Cooper's  resolutions, 
249:  Georgetown  resolutJons,  249; 
Senate  State  rights  nM>ort,  1^28, 
252.  25.^;  reply  of  New  ,Torsey.  254; 
mi'raorlals  of  citfxcns,  254:  resiwt- 
a  race  to  the  tariff  of  1828.  2ri5-2*?7: 
ruiiii-tariff  mceilng  at  Wftl(*»r!>or- 
onch,  2.'k'»,  25ti:  st^eesnion  sntrgested, 
25ti:  legislative  hnvf'^uf  of  Northern 
goods  proposed,  25<V-259:  seditions 
toasts    proposed,     258,     note,    201; 
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itpc^ch  of  Mcni]in<».  2r*8,  259,  261; 
li'ttor  In  Chmienifju  Mt*rfury,  2r»!i; 
Unlou  si>f>t*^li  tif  ljovt?ruor,  liTiB,  L'<K); 
nTitllllruili>o  and  dlHuulon  ijr;,^^), 
'2iji\  2lil:  Goverrior'a  meysapc  tcm- 
pi*nvli\  IilJ«;  views  and  rt^KolutiMiiK 
of  L4»]fl*<laturi\  2(12,  2U3;  ndopia  t'nl- 
boun's  *"  Exi»o^ltlon  of  iKi'^w/'  !2t>3- 
2GT:  rf'Folulloiis  of,  2mJ»  2ti7;  school 
systeni  of»  ;ii>8;  Ne|?r<i  hleniuan  A*t, 
200-204;  State  rights  resolutions. 
41?, 

South  Carolhia  College,  8tud<*uf«  ut, 
Ijoyrott   Nortbtn-M  gi>odB.  '^*1. 

Bouthwlck,  Solumoii.  AutiuiaHoidc 
onndldatc  for  Cit»VL*rnor,  VM. 

Spain.  Dellverti  Florida  to  United 
Shiti*ft,  'S:  rebtdlioE  of  Stuith  Amerl- 
fari  colonies.  2:  Mexico  r*^tiel«,  3: 
dpfoat  of  tlie  rebela*  3-G;  Long  la 
Mfxieo.  d-7;  Mi^xU'o  rt»h*ds,  VJ;  Itnr- 
blde  Kujporor  of  Mexico,  9;  the 
plan  of  l^nahi,  1^10;  loses  Mipxlco, 
JU;  aj^recmcnt  a»  to  wluvi?- trade,  13, 
14;  Ferdtoupd  VII  and  the  lJhi?rfllB, 
:W-:M;  revolt  of  colonics,  a(Wi7;  re- 
bel I  Ion  Int  37-;i*<;  indcrictidirnce  of 
her  colonies  recognized  by  ITnlted 
8tatcH,  41—42;  attUiubi'  of  Great 
Hrllato  toward.  43;  France  hivndes, 
4;^-44;  relations  with.  Inn! ructions 
to  our  Minister  to  i^i>aln  relallve  to 
Cuba  and  Torto  lUco,  4a4^3«i; 
Adiinifl  utteiuptfl  to  nipdUtc  to  end 
war  with  8outh  Anierlcu,  4;ut-44(>; 
fear  of  liberation  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  43({,  4^7:  InsrrnctbiiiH  to  Min- 
ister at  Madrid,  4H7;  Kecks  RuHHhi's 
aid.  437-4:ilJ;  French  fleet  n[fj)ear  off 
Cnba.  4Ji9:  iihiroi  of  Mexico,  43l\ 
440;  Cbiv'H  protent  to  Fnuice,  440. 

SpnrkK,  Jared.  Early  life,  3<M:  edi- 
torlnl  work,  304.  ;«).'♦:  collect 8  tlie 
•"  WrUlnjTs  of  \V«l^^htn>^ton/'  305, 
30.1;  other  works,  3^.15,  30<l;  corapcn- 
mitlon  of,  3tt4. 

Spoils  HVstem.  Office  seekers  Invnde 
Wa«hl*n^oa,  510,  &20;  dt^niand  for 
office,  521-^.23,  notes.  rv25,  not**; 
Jacksoti'H  views  on  patrenrifje,  h^2Ti, 
520;  nierabcrsof  ConjrreMS  appointed 
to  ofUce,  520,  note;  lnanji?nnUiun  of 
the  system  In  the  rv>st(»flice  l>e* 
ptvrtmenl*  520,  527;  wholesale  re- 
njovMls,  52S;  the  scramble  for  otflce, 
52*v-rk3r»:  dlsuinifdnlnicnt  with  ap- 
pointments. TiltO;  appointment  of 
editors.  530,  531;  dlstreHft  caused  by 
removals.  531:  contUiuaDce  of  re- 
movals. 531,  532:  effect  of  removul 
of  p<tHt masters,  5rt2.   53:^, 

'*  ^py\  The.*'     Its  success,  2^S,  29ft. 

Btnte  irovcrtiTnent,  Durlntf  the  Revo- 
Inllon,  373-378;  colonies  apply  to 
Conjjress  for  ndvfce,  374:  nd\dc«^ 
(flven.  374;  Slate  constltntbuis 
frnnied.  37ri;  bills  of  rights,  375; 
character  of  const!  to  Hour,  375-378; 
RnfTnure,  370,  377;  powers  of  Kxecn- 
tlve.  377,  378;  jrradual  ii boll  Hon  of 
religions  mid  property  quajiflfi- 
ttons,  37SX  3Ki»;  new  Itlerts  In.  imo^ 
•IV),  3-^<),  381:  new  const  I  tnt  ton  of 
New  Y»»rU.  3.S3-3S18;  ii mended  eon- 
stltntlon.  Mjis^tnchnsettR.  a^l^SPO; 
Rhode  f  si  rind.  3!M);  New  York  snf- 
frnpe  ann-rtdnient,  3Jv:i:  new  consti- 
tution In  Virginia,  3i>2,  3»3;  ctiuuges 


of   half   a    contory,    303,    3M; 
Lej^lsjliitures  iiud   the    coarln,    3t>5- 
41KJ. 

State    dsrhts.      South    Carolina,    2ii3;  I 
(btveruor   Trrmp,   205;    Georgia  on»j 
2o5-2Pi;    report    of    the    Srtiate   of' 
South  Carolina,   i 
gla  rcwolniions, 
reaolutiou.  18^s,    _         _ 
i'h arlestoo,  1:58,  ni«l  i\  2<.!1 ;    res  • 
asserting;,     203;     "  South     Call 
KxpojiltUm  "  on,  266;  opposlrl< 
8ult«    aj^alnst    8tfitci»,    4U2;     r«^ 
tioUK  of  States,   402.   403;    ftfi»erlt?«l  | 
by    I'ennsylvanla    Urideon    OInislfil  J 
easel,  403-406;  res^DlntiouH  of  IVnu- 
Kylvjinta    and    Virginia,    40*3;    Sew  \ 
Kngbind    resl<<tanee    to    Fur<  t     At, 
40B,   407;   resolutions   of    t 
407;    New    En^;laud     Stat 
militia,  407,  iOH;  retsolutb  i 
nectlcut,     40^i;     speech     - 
Quincy  on  admission  of   1 
4i)0-4 1  ] ;   Massachui^et tK  ui ' 
bargo  Act,  411;  resistance  Lu  "  (  ju- 
script   Bill,"   411,   412;    State  riglif« 
resolutions  of  Ohio,  182a,  413;  ojnul* 
festo  In  Georgia   8en4ite,   413:  Vir- 
ginia    denies    jnrisdb-tlon     of    Su- 
preme Court,  414:  KcnTucky  n-tst^ 
jiirlsdlcllon  of  Federal  Ci. 
417;     Ni'W    York    oppos*- 
h\\\\    417;    ftssertlon    of, 
t^iirolliui,    Kc^pj^ru    Seaman 
grnerul    assertion    of.    A] 
tlous  of  Maine  and  Ma£>s 
473--176. 

Btaies,  Suits  agalnat.  Oppoaitloo  to. 
402. 

States,  The,  Influence  of.  In  ele<rtioii 
of  Tresldent  by  11  u use  of  liepwsseii' 
tathes,  62. 

Stay  laws.  In  Illtnot»,  1*51:  In  Krn- 
tncky,  lfi2;  old  court  and  new-eoart 
*^trng^le«,  102-100, 

SSleamlMMta,  130-131,  lOfi. 

Stevens,  Johu.  Acquires  mllro»<l 
charter,  138;  letter  to  Mayor  of 
inilladelphia,  130;  charter  from 
rennsytvanln,  130-140;  clrculiir  rail- 
roMd.   14:i-^144. 

Rtoddard'fl  Loulslanft    300. 

t^lin'i't  cleanhiL'  In  .\?w  York  dtf, 
121;  in  rhilavTclphlrt.  120, 

Slrlkes.     Early,  hi.  S5. 

Suffrage.     Negro,    184.    IHij    187,  tflS. 
lf>a-m»;     qua  llfica  tlous     r>r.     eurTy 
State   constitutions,    377: 
suffrage,    370,    liHO:    In    ^ 
Convention,  182 1 .  :iS4-.'t87  , 
ebnsetts  Conventbm,  IHL*^ 
New     York,     nianhooel, 
qualifications  Id  Virginia, 

Surgery.     Flr«t  jonrna!  of,  273, 

Swart  wont,    Samuel.      JackHon*» 
ter  to,  4f»2;  on  office  seekln^:^  &!^  i 

Sweden,  13. 

TableH.    Popular  vote,  1824,  7S;  eli» 

forol  rote.  70;  rote  of  TTouse  of  ^ 
Representatives  In  1H25,  81;  popu- 
lar and  electoral  vote,  1.S2S.  51tWt2tV_ 
Tariff.  Effect  of.  1810,  220:  dcmfindJ 
for  protective  tariff,  230;  bill  dM 
fented  In  Senate,  1S20,  2.*il;  ITon»«i 
of  ItepresentatlveR  opposed  to  prrM 
tective  tarllf.  1821-'23.  231:  Moa*| 
Foe'8    nie&flages    fafor    t^ruteellon 
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231:  bin  RpofftM  IB  ISI.  Sa.  S3S: 
pedtloBS  ABd  Mtfi^rtirg,  ^r*  &n«l 
Mi.  1204.  232.  2S:  AKWMfoB  Ea  ih* 
House.  2S-Z4&:  Haxulcoa's  io««ic& 
andnst.  231:  ClMf*  JP«'A  is  L&r»>r. 
tU-'JSli  WHwer^*  re^tJ-  23;r-5»»: 
dlrliioB  of  Uie  covmtrr  OT«r  the 
bill,  210:  roce  ud  p«Mi«e  of  Ull. 
24U:  (^irccc  of  c^e  a«t  of  U24  oa 
New  g»ir««*^  2«>-2t2:  laerMM^ 
protectlDO  for  vooOeiu  *oa«bc  by 
New  EBslud.  241.  242:  aev  bill. 
242,  note:  defcatc<L  L^CTT.  242:  n- 
MciB^  \m  tJM>  Sovth  OTer  defMC 
2^:  raJOB  for  cppiMicloa  of  the 
8ovtk,2t2.243:  asltA:ioa  a^inst.  fa 
Booth  CaroUu.  l^CT.  243-21^:  a«i- 
Utkm  is  fsTor.  in  Peniurt^^iL^ 
and  call  for  Harrisbaric  CooTen- 
tion,  246-24&:  rettewe«l  aj^tation  in 
Booth  Carolina,  247-24»:  «p«^b  of 
Dr.  Cbopcr  at  Cotnmbia.  247-24!«: 
Dr.  Cooper's  moiations.  249: 
Georgetovn.  8ooth  Carolina,  mo 
hitlona,  240:  the  Harrisbcrs  Con- 
TentloB  and  Its  memoriaL  249-251: 
tariff  and  anti-tariff  memorials. 
251-245,  417:  "tariff  of  abomiaa- 
tlons,"  254,  255:  resistance  to.  '2X*- 
287:  anti-tariff  meeting  in  Sooth 
Carolina,  255.  256:  Soothem  n^ws- 
iwpers  on  the.  25«.  ^s:A,  ^A:  nolllfi- 
cation  of,  ors^d,  2t;i:  mesaui^  of 
GoTemor  of  iSooth  Carolina.  2iU: 
action  of  Le^'vlatore.  2ti2.  2»v!: 
adopts  the  "  Sooth  Carolina  Expo- 
sition." 283-267:  protests  of  Sooth 
Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Georgia, 
287,  417. 

Tariff.  Romor  of  a  proposed  recl- 
procltT  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
^5;  friends  of  the  tariff  aroosed, 
555;  certain  Administration  papers 
approTe.  555.  556:  constitutiomil 
rights  of  treatr-malLlng  power,  556. 

Taverns,  ISO-L'il. 

Teachers.  Poorly  trained,  ^46-348, 
362. 

Tennessee.  Common  schools  in.  372; 
grant  to,  for  colleges.  3»*/4:  Leiris- 
lature  renominates  JaclLson.  4U6, 
497;  resolotlons  on  election  of 
Preslient,  5fl8.  500;  nominates  JaclL- 
son  for  President,  57;  on  congres- 
sional caucus,  60-6L 

Tenure,  Judges',  31*.^ 

Term.  Question  of  a  third,  for  the 
President,  42:1,  42.V429. 

Territory,  Annexation  of.  Discus- 
sion over  Louisiana.  40H-411. 

Texas.  Earlv  rebellions  In,  3-6; 
Long's  expedition.  0:  declares  It  In- 
dependent, 7:  Austin,  7;  grant  to 
Stephen  Austin,  8:  attempts  to  col- 
onize, 8-0;  troubles  In  Mexico  deln3^ 
Austin,  0-12;  other  applicants.  10; 
Austin  begins  his  work,  12;  Texns 
joined  to  Conhuila.  12:  First  Con- 
gress of  Coahulia  and  Texas,  12: 
colonlz.itlon  law  of.  13:  attempts 
of  Adams's  Administration  to  pur- 
chase. 460,  461;  Ilnckson  reopens 
negotiations  for,  461^63:  Van  Bu- 
ren's  instructions  to  Poinsett  rela- 
tive to  purchase  of.  542.  543;  news- 
paper artlclcM  advocating  the  pur- 
chase of,  .'»4.V54.'»:  Arguments  of 
annexationists,  545-547;  argnments 


ceoi^cs  of  Ga^CTVO  c^  ;iktHfUtsll  ^Uh\i- 
err  LL  54SN.  ^4&^:  pomiuir  vftw«Mict«/tt 
la  UexK^  c«>  «ilfe  v>C.  OoX.  00^1:  JiUir 
maa.  Sf^mKary  of  $c:it«rw  ^\9«M«r4. 
poLccy  oif  t&e  I  aisvNf  $:::ic<^  t>t»  30^4; 
5:>5:  advis«f«  Dt\>ai;s  a%.*ciwaL  lik  >^ 

H:!xea:iN.  3&4.  a«.K«f;  B!if^iC;iJi;iwai»  i>^r 

-  ThanatopcMSw"     l^i>Uv**:Wa  vrJt  3UJt, 

ad 
Theatrical  Cefltsi>r.  T^•^.    KStt;i!>iii»hy^ 

275. 
Thei>kiiCy.     Eariy  c^ttrv*^  wrt^ptaiTt^w^ 

27X 

27ju 

Throop.  En<i(»  T.  IVt'*^pt:^^  w  U*> 
ri»bcrg  ConTen:K*tt.  Sro* 

Toasts.  At  McL^ttdSf  dL%aeec.  ^SOfik  4i^ 
ce«»iox  2ftL 

Trade.  To  tie  W**:  ^T  tir**'  ^>«!m:« 
135-136:  new  trade  %tt!i  ',bw  Wy^v:, 
13T:  trade  of  PSiiUvU-y^ii  tli-v-i;- 
ened.  137:  on  the  M»«l:»^i^•t^  ^ft>. 
expi>rt  and  ituiK'^rt.  \xir  ^>u  ql  >ki\Oi. 
t;reat  Britain.  ::;:sv  :^€l  :^4;$'.  tui- 
portation  i*f  British  w,v»;V<it  avJ.^ 
lsc:4.  24i>:  effect  i*f  oyt$sMi;tv'tt  yfl  >»yi? 
in  Eor\>pe  on.  •4«\  ;^47. 

Trade.  The  Slave-.  K«v»rt*  osif  v;?v>iii 
Britain  to  aN»U*h„  IS  l^^.  5»jcv«N,w*rti 
of  Great  Britain  i^«  ;^  Vuivv^ 
States  regarding  l^;  b%»w  v>ACtrK'«Jt 
on.  14.  15:  accii^n  *xf  cbie  K  "w^va 
States  regacdiOjir.  W  IS.  xvf»d*rc* 
sent  to  African  \\v*st.  I(^  tr^  MaO^ 
piracy  by  I'nUed  Stattf*.  I'i\ 

TniRsportatloa.  Br  Krie  i>ft»*t  I^O- 
iai»:  eflfect  of  Krie  t^*a*t  cot  Nw'^* 
England.  137:  early  ntlvt\vA4  iNdtc^r- 
prl^^s.  l:^i  14^*:  IVnas^i^^fcaw  ^^'^ 
dety  for  the  l*iN*r.n*t Uxtt  of  i»;yftttl 
I  mpn>\  oment.  I  \> :  lVa«s,t  t  x  *  3;^ 
commission.  141  14-;  t^intl  \Vtt»vi* 
tlon,  Harr  s'mrg.  ler.ns^*  lv.*i!iUv  14^. 
rallnvid  oharterxM.  14;::  Now  \o;r4^ 
charters  rallr«x»djt«  14^^:  \l^*«*v>^ 
setts  *'ommIs<ion.  US:  IVnttsoJ^^^w*-* 
and  Maryl.nnd.  H4:  In  the  Ss»w,V 
144:  In  New  Jerser.  144  14^:  *vn  (^ 
Mijcsisjilppl.   lf*i  IfXS. 

Travel.  By  steamNvu.  1?\^  1S<:  %x»*en- 
Ing  of  the  Erie  C:<naK  ICt;  IS^  k*\  ^ 
ney  to  lUifT.tlo  br  ^'-•raI,  IX«  !.*♦. 
canal  boat  deT«oril»*M.  i:M:  1  rax  el  of 
Erie  Cnn.nl.  l.'fv  1.^5:  i>vit  of  Kr'e^ 
1.35:  other  »»annN  N^cun.  !:*•  Ut; 
from  PhllAilelphla  ?.»  PHt<bwr<. 
150-1,M:  down  fhc  OhKv  IM  l\i: 
on  the  Ml8'«lit<lppl.  1<W  ^^^^ 

Travellers  In  .\m»*rii*n.  .VrlMe  by 
Sydney  Smith.  317  Sl!\  n»vo<. 

Treaty.  The  Quadruple.  S::.  S^:  »>x« 
stitntlonal  rlchts  of  troitv  m^Vlu^ 
power  over  I  ho  tariff.  »'^»:  Itttltan 
Springs.   171V-ISI. 

Trevett  n».  Wetnlen.  Caw  of,  a*7  ■ 
3!>ft.  note. 

Trial  of  Morgan  kldn.<tnners.  113»  114. 

Troost,  Gerard.  At  New  Harmony, 
(M. 

Troppau.     Congress  at,  30. 

Troup,  Governor  of  (tei^rffl.i.  On  '«• 
dlan  troubles,  ISO:  on  nlnvery.  2iKk. 

Troy.     Working-man's  ticket,  107. 

Tyler,  John,  61.  63. 
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Typographical  Society,  The  New 
\ork,  diBUvows  connection  with 
Free  Enquirers,  103-ia5. 

Unconstitutional  acts,  Power  of  ludl- 
ciary  over.  Origin  and  growth  of 
power,  394;  case  in  Virginia,  1766, 
894;  James  Otis's  declaration,  395; 
Justice  Cushing's  charge,  395;  other 
early  assertions,  395;  the  New  Jer- 
sey precedent,  Holmes  vs.  Walton, 

395,  396;  opinion  of  Virginia  Judges, 

396,  3i)7;  liutgers  V8.  Waddington, 
397;  Trevett  V8.  Weeden,  397-3JM), 
note;  other  early  cases.  399;  con- 
flict in  Ohio,  m  400;  In  Georgia, 
399,  400;  discussion  in  Federal  con- 
vention, 400;  Federal  Circuit  Court 
opinions,  401,  402;  decisions  of  Su- 
preme Court,  402,  note;  resolutions 
of  States,  402,  403;  list  of  State 
acts  declared  unconstitutional,  412, 
note,  413,  note. 

Unions.     Labor,  86. 

United  States  Literary  Gazette,  The. 
Contributors  to,  303. 

United  States,  The.  Action  concern- 
ing the  slave-trade,  13-18;  recog- 
nized independence  of  Spanish  col- 
onies, 41^2;  asked  to  Join  in  a 
declaration  as  to  Spanish  colonies, 
44. 

Unlversalist  Magazine,  The.  Found- 
ed, 274. 

Universities  and  colleges.  In  New 
York.  353;  in  Virginia,  366;  in  North 
Carolina.  366,  367;  in  Georgia,  360; 
in  the  Northwest,  370-3fl;  in  Ken- 
tuck  v,  372;  number  in  1829,  372. 

Utensils,  Household.  On  the  fron- 
tier, 15a-154. 

Utica.    Antimasonic  Convention,  120. 

Van  Buren.  Martin,  C4,  70,  71;  oppo- 
sition to  Panama  Congress,  442;  ne- 
gotiations with  Mexico  for  purchase 
of  Texas.  4(J1-J(W;  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State.  520.  521;  instruc- 
tions to  Poinsett,  542,  543;  reviews 
hostility  of  Mexico,  letter  to  But- 
ler, 549-551:  early  life,  386,  387; 
views  on  suffrage,  387. 

Vermont.  Manhood  suffrage,  377, 
379. 

Verona.    Congress  of  Holy  Allies,  43. 

Veto.  Monroe  vetoes  internal  im- 
provement bill,  140. 

Veto  power.  In  early  State  constitu- 
tions, .S77.  378:  In  new  constitu- 
tions, 1810-'20,  380,  note,  388. 

Victoria,  12. 

Vienna.    Congress  of  Holy  Allies,  4,^ 

Virginia.  Franchise  law  in.  .^2.  ,^??: 
constitution  of.  amended.  1829.  393; 
on  congressional  caucus,  61-<»3: 
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